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Cvrk he 


The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
OF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 
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The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY or THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scholars and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 
engaged in research on their homeland. 
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Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the INSTITUTE, 
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Institute for the Study of the USSR 
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ARTICLES 


The Unstable Status Quo 


Nrxoai GALAY 

In September 1959, Soviet foreign policy, and in particular its present head 
Khrushchev, succeeded in achieving one of its most important aims, a top-level 
meeting between United States President Eisenhower and Chairman of the Soviet 
Council of Ministers Khrushchev. Such a conference between the world’s two 
leading powers had been the aim of Soviet policy and the cherished wish of 
Khrushchev himself since the beginning of 1955. Various statements by the Soviet 
leader and the efforts of Soviet diplomacy are an adequate enough illustration 
of this fact. The mdst important stages in these efforts can be traced over the last 
four yeats. At the beginning of 1955, immediately after Malenkov’s removal from 
his post as Chairman of the Council of Ministers, Khrushchev, who was then only 
Party First Secretary and did not yet occupy a government post, expressed in 
an interview with American journalists Randolph Hearst, Kingsbury Smith, 
and Frank S. Conniff his desire and readiness to visit the United States “in order 
to study the American methods of livestock raising.” + At the beginning of 1956, 
then Soviet Prime Minister Bulganin proposed to the United States government 
the conclusion of a twenty-year peace pact between the United States and the 
USSR.? In the fall of 1956, Khrushchev pointed out to then Air Force Chief of 
Staff, General Twining, who was visiting the USSR on the invitation of the 
Soviet government, that the USSR and the United States were the only great 
powers at present in the world, thus hinting at the need for talks between these 
two powers. In November 1956, the Soviet government used the Anglo—French 


1 Pravda, February 11, 1955. 
2 Ibid., January 28, 1956. 
3 Der Spisgel, Hamburg, September 16, 1959. 
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campaign against Egypt to propose that the USSR and United States intervene 
together in the conflict in order to restore peace in the Near East and to suggest 
the convocation of a top-level conference. 

In the last quarter of 1957, Khrushchev, in a seties of interviews with The New 
York Times editor James B. Reston on October 7, 1957, with United Press reporter 
Henry Shapiro on November 19, 1957, and with William Randolph Hearst Jr., 
on November 23, 1957, stressed the importance for a reduction in international 
tension of bilateral talks between the USSR and the United States, and referred 
to his readiness to visit the United States for this purpose. On November 6, 
1957, at a celebration to mark the fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution, 
Khrushchev expressed his desire and hopes for a top-level meeting between the 
representatives of the Communist and capitalist countries.@ On January 1, 1958, 
at a New Year’s reception for the foreign missions in the USSR, Khrushchev 
proposed a toast to Eisenhower, pointing out that all world problems will be 
solved when the United States and USSR meet and reach agreement.” In the sum- 
met of 1958, as a result of the events in the Near East—the civil war in Lebanon, 
the coup d’état in Iraq, American intervention in Lebanon and British inter- 
vention in Jordan, and the Soviet saber rattling, as expressed in the demonstrative 
military maneuvers on the Turkish border—Khrushchev again proposed a 
four-power conference.® At the very last moment, on August 3, 1958, he rescinded 
his proposal after a trip to Peiping. In January 1959, at the beginning of the 
Berlin conflict, Khrushchev repeated his proposal for a top-level conference. 
After the West’s counterproposal on the need for a preliminary conference of 
foreign ministers, which was to explore the possibility of an agreement on Berlin 
and Germany, Khrushchev, by blocking the conference with the rigidity of the 
Soviet standpoint,® secured himself an invitation to the United States. 

Khrushchev has left neither his interviewers nor the United States government 
in any doubt as to the aim and basis of the proposed talks. In the interview with 
Reston of October 7, 1957, Khrushchev, speaking of the need for peaceful 
coexistence, expressed the opinion that the capitalist powers also ought to be 
interested to a no lesser degree than the USSR since a third world war would 
mean the end of capitalism. He stressed that “we ate ready to conclude with Pres- 
ident Eisenhower an agreement on peace. But the United States will not follow 
suit. It sets various conditions which are unacceptable to the USSR.” Farther, 
Khrushchev pointed out to Reston that 


only one thing is needed to reach‘an agreement: to recognize what.has taken place 
_ in history. This means to recognize that the USSR exists as a socialist state, to rec- 
ognize that China exists as a socialist state, to recognize that these states are 
developing in accordance with the desire and will of their peoples. We, for our 





4 Prasds, November 11 and 18, 1956. 

E Ibid., Octobez 11, November 19 and 29, 1957. 

* Keesing: Archiv der Gegenwart, Vienna, November 6, 1957, p. 6734. 
7 Ibid., January 2, 1958, p. 6821-B. 

3 Pravda, July 20, 1958. 

? Ibid., January 11, 1959. 
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part, base ourselves on the fact that ‘such capitalist powers as. the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and others actually exist, and that questions of the social 
structure of these countries are the affair of their peoples.1° 


Shortly afterwards, in another interview with a representative of the British 
newspaper Daily Express of November 19, 1957, Khrushchev fixed even more 
definitely the basis for agreement. Speaking of the need for talks, he commented: 


The results of the talks will only be positive when the Western powers, basing 
themselves on the need for the peaceful coexistence of countries irrespective of their 
social structure, will during the talks re the status quo, that is, the situation 
presently in existence in the world.... In this connection, I want to mention 
Germany, since the German problem i is directly connected with the problem of 
the recognition of the status quo—this status quo is the actual existence of two 
German states,14 


Khrushchev’s conception of the roles of the United States and the USSR in 
a world divided into two spheres of influence was made clear in a talk with 
United States Vice President Richard Nixon, who visited the Soviet Union in 
the summer of 1959: 


We would like to live in peace and friendship with the Americans, since our 
two gountries are the most powerful i in the world and since, if we were friends, 
other states would also have to live in peace.... If any country happened to have 
warlike intentions, we would both take it gently by the ear and would say to it: 
take care, you ate forbidden to quarrel now; we are living in the atomic age, and 
if any fool unleashes a war, then it may happen that even a clever chap will be 
unable to find a means of putting an end to it.13 


Thus, the efforts of the Soviet policy are aimed at establishing an agreed-on 
status quo. Khrushchev imagines this status quo in the form of the actual 
division of the world into spheres of influence between the two “only real great 
powers,” as he pointed out to General Twining. This status quo is to be brought 
about by bilateral agreements between the USSR and United States. Each of 
these powers will, according to Khrushchev, be responsible, for maintaining 
order in its own sphere. ` 


In pursuit of his foreign political aims, Khrushchev has applied methods 
. which have passed through various stages. Beginning with modest wishes for 
the establishment of personal contacts—Khrushchev’s visit to the United States 
to study livestock breeding, as expressed in 1955—demonstrating its readiness 
to compromise over the question of the conclusion of an Austrian peace treaty 
and to withdraw troops from that country (May 1955), tempting the United States 
with proposals for a bilateral friendship pact (1956), Soviet policy, has, since the 
United States’ failure to respond to these proposals for a bilateral agreement, 
had recourse to persistent political pressure. The latter takes the form of fanning 
‘foreign-political tensions with the aim of compelling the West to talk. Exploiting 





10 Thid., November 11, 1957; Kessing : Archie der Gegenwart, op. cit., October 10, 1957, p. 6687-A. 
11 Keesing: Archiv der Gegenwart, op. cit., p. 6805-B. 
12 Der Spiegel, Hamburg, September 16, 1959. 
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the localized conflicts in the Near East in 1957 and 1958 and in the Far East a 
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1958, and furthering the tension by behind-the-scenes activity, Soviet policy’: 


has striven to bring about a fout-power conference, which would make possible, * 


of these two states within the framework of the conference itself. 


However, the military and political pressure on the United States government, 
which had been stepped up since the fall of 1957 by demonstrations of Soviet 
power in the field of the development of missiles and rockets, had down to 1958 
not produced the results expected by the Soviet leaders. The American response 
to the Soviet proposal for a top-level conference in July 1958 during the Near 
East conflict was to agree to a conference within the framework of the United 
Nations Security Council, that is, to multilateral talks, thus excluding the possi- 
bility of direct talks between the two great powers. This may well have been the 
reason for Khrushchev’s sudden volfe-face of August 3, 1958, rather than Com- 
munist China’s pressure, which is usually held to be the reason in the West. On 
November 10, 1958, Khrushchev turned to the most effective means of pressure 
at his disposal—military and political pressure on the most sensitive point in the 
West’s armor, West Berlin. Exploiticg his position of strength against this 
Western island behind the Iron Curtain, Khrushchev gave the West a six-months’ 
ultimatum. This threat to West Berlin caused the United States to talk to Khrush- 
chev at the super-high level of the two great powers. The limited military re- 
sources at ‘the West’s disposal in this sector exclude the possibility of any real 
opposition by the West, as opposed to the situations in the Near and Far East. 


The above events which culminated in talks between Khrushchev and Eisen- 
hower at Camp David enable two conclusions to be drawn: (1) Khrushchev 
’ succeeded in obtaining a meeting. with Eisenhower thanks to his position of 
strength in the Berlin Question and the unscrupulous exploitation: of the advan- 
tages of his position by the threat to push international tensions to the brink of 
a major war; and (2) the invitation to Khrushchev to visit the United States coin- 
cided with the disappearance from the political scene of the most experienced 
leader of United States foreign policy and leading Western political figure John 
Foster Dulles. In the chronology of events for 1959, the death of Dulles in May 
1959 was followed in July by the invitation to Khrushchev to visit the United 
States. This new political development and Soviet attempts to legalize the status 
quo by agreement give rise to three main questions: (a) To what degree does the 
Soviet desire to freeze the status quo fit in with or contradict the basic concepts 
of Communist doctrine and Soviet foreign policy?; (b) what are the practical 
possibilities for the division of the world into two spheres headed by each of the 
present-day superpowers?; (c) what were the results of Khrushchev’s meeting 
with Eisenhower as regards the recognition of the status quo proposed by the 
Soviet Party leader? i 


The definition of the concept status quo in Soviet sources differs externally 
very little from that existing in the West. The Soviet Diplomatic Dictionary defines it 
as follows: 
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if not bilateral USSR—United States talks, then at least a meeting of the heads ‘ 


‘ 


Status quo is the existing state of things at a definite moment. To support the 
status quo is to preserve the position which has evolved. To restore the status quo 
is to return to the situation in existence prior to the changes which have taken 
place. 13 


The Large Soviet Encyclopedia, while repeating this definition, extends it some- 
what: “It is a term of international law for the designation of any actual or legal 
situation in existence at a given moment, which is to be restored (preserved).”14 
Thus, the second definition extends the concept status quo not only to the 
actual, but also to the legal position, and even more definitely than the first 
stresses the temporary and transient state of the status quo by the indication “at 
a definite moment.” The definitions of the concept status quo found in Western 
encyclopedias, the French Larousse, the German Der Grosse Brockhaus, and the 
British Oxford English Dictionary agree with each other, but differ from the Soviet. 
These sources state: “Status quo—the existing state of affairs.”15 This definition 
also takes into consideration the temporary nature of each status quo; however, it 
not only does not stress this temporary nature, it has, as opposed to the Soviet 
definition, nothing to say about it. This difference is typical: the Soviet definition 
immediately introduces into the concept status quo the maximum possible 
dynamism which deprives the very concept of any historical stability, Speaking 
of the status quo at a definite moment in time, the Soviet definition even avoids the 
existing term period of time. This is not accidental. The Soviet definite reflects the 
main theses of Communist doctrine of the political and historical processes 
expressed in Marxist teachings on dialectical and historical materialism: 


As opposed to metaphysics, dialectics regards nature not as a state of rest and 
immobility, stagnation and invariability, but as a state of constant movement and 
change, of constant renewal of development, in which something is always arising 
and developing, something being destroyed and outliving its age.1® 


This theory of constant movement and change has been applied by Soviet 
theoreticians and practicians to the field of foreign policy. F. Ivashin notes in his 
sketch of Soviet foreign policy that 


the further development of the world socialist revolution after the victory of the 
October Revolution, Leninism teaches, will take place in the form of the defection 
of individual countries and groups of countries from the capitalist system; the 
transition from capitalism to socialism will take up a whole epoch,?” 


The November 1957 Moscow Declaration of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties contained the definition that “the main content of our epoch is the transi- 


13 Diplomatishesky slovar (Diplomatic Dictionary), Moscow, 1950, vol. II, p. 763. 

14 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediza (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, 2nd ed., Moscow, XL 
1957, pp. 552—53. 

18 Larousse du XX Siècle, Paris, vol. VI, 1933, p. 467; Der Grosse Brockhaus, Leipzig, vol XVII, 
1934, p. 80; The Oxford English Dictionary, vol. X, 1933, p. 867. 

18 Istoriya Vsesoyuznoi Kommeunisticheskoi Partii (bolshevikov) : Kraiky kurs (History of the All-Union 
Communist Party of Bolsheviks: Short Course), Moscow, 1954, p. 101. 

17 F, Ivashin, Ocherki istorii sneshnei politiki SSSR (An Outline History of Soviet Foreign Policy), 
Moscow, 1959, p. 11. 


tion from capitalism to socialism,” and‘that “the future of the world socialist-.' 
. system,” “the universal truth of Marxism-Leninism,” and-“the rebuilding of the. . 
old world and creation of the few are concerned,”18 A session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR of February 12,1957 clarified peaceful coexistence as a volit- 
ical, ideological, and ‘economic struggle.1° All these principles completely fit in 
with Lenin’s theses that ` >` i DER 
when waging war for the overthrow of the international bourgeoisie,. a -war:oņè 
hundred times more difficult, prolonged, and complex than the most pere%tent - 
of. ordinary wars between states, isn’t it an extremely silly thing to abandon." 
in advance maneuvering, exploitation of conflict of interests between efemies, |>, 
conciliation and compromises (even with temporary, unreliable, unsteady, condi- *»' 
tional alies). l ; k 


In the same place Lenin continues: 


elm 


t fe! 


t 


One can only conquer a more powerful enemy by the greatest exertian of 
forces and by the compulsory, most careful, thoughtful, . . . skillful use of every, 
even the smallest “split” between enemies, any contradiction in the interests be- 
tween the bourgeoisie of the various countries, between the various grouzs of 
bourgeoisie inside individual countries, as well as every, even the slightest possi- 
bility of finding an ally for oneself, even a temporary, unsteady, unreliable, condi- 
tional one. Whoever has not understood this, has never understood anythicg in , 
Marxism and in modern scientific socialism.2° ' : 


Thus, Khrushchev’s proposal to maintain the status quo: contradicts the 
doctrine and strategy of Soviet foreign policy. Hence, the status quo may only 
be regarded as a tactical weapon in Soviet foreign policy at a definite historical 
moment, not even for a period of time. z 


+ 


The question as to what degree a division of the world into two sphe-es is 
possible is an extremely important present-day problem. The Soviet leaders’ 
attempts to use the status quo to divide the world into two spheres, betwee. the ° 
USSR and the United States, is a good enough indication of their interest in such . 
a state of affairs at the present stage, while the statements made by Khruskchev 
'_ to General Twining and Vice-President Nixon give some idea of his views as to 
how such a situation can be achieved. Influential Western circles also have zome 
ideas on the possibility of such a division of the world. Furthermore, there is the < 
view that such a division does in fact already exist. The West’s interest in Kh-ush- 
chev’s proposals consists of the hope that the present actual balance in the power 
of the two sides may be consolidated de jure, that is, by some sort of agreement on 
the status quo, which would help relieve international tension. The constant 
probing by Western political figures and press of Khrushchev’s intentions, as 
expressed in the interviews mentioned above, is a clear indication of the West’s 
interest in such a possibility. 


t 





18 Pravda, November 22, 1957. 
19 Kommunist, No. 16 (1959). - 
2 V, I. Lenin, Sodiseniya (Works), 3rd ed., Moscow, XXV, 1935, 210. 
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One typical evaluation of this possibility appeared in the West German press 


` in the summer of 1958, in an article by Hans Habe. The vety. title of his ‘article 


+ 
8, 


is interesting, “The World will be’ Divided.”*2 Inithis aiticle, the writer advances 
as his main thesis the view that the two, great powers, the United States and the 
Soviet Union, are seriously intending to divide the world among themselves. They 
are the.only two powers, in Habe’s opinion, which have a‘real atomic potential, 
that is,.atomic and nuclear weapons and their carriers in large quantities, capable 
not ‘only of destroying each other, but possibly even of destroying mankind. 
‘“Hencé; these two powers are only compelled to take each other into account, 


._ since the symbolic atomic powers, such as Great Britain, and in the future France, 
“can be discounted. Both the USSR and United States, Habe notes, are aware 


that they cannot defeat the other, even by a surprise attack, and that the “concept 
victory and defeat, are obsolete, just as an infantryman’s rifle is obsolete.” The 
result is that sooner or later they will have to reach a compromise.: However, 
there are obstacles in the way of such a compromise, the small powers, which 


; cannot keep pace with the developments of the atomic age, but are loaded down 
_ with concepts and views carried over’ into our epoch from the pre-atomic age 


concerning the “end of colonialism,” “freedom,” “independence.” “Like old fur- 


-niture in a new office,” the author writes, these hindrances stand in the way of a 


possible compromise between the two great powers and the small powers will 
be compelled to “move their old furniture up into the attic.” Habe draws the 
conclusion that “what we call a world conflict is not a conflict between the USSR 
and America, but between the USSR and America, on the one hand, and the rest 
of the world, on the other.” He points out that, given such a balance of power, nei- 
ther the USSR nor the United States -can tolerate the existence of a country not 
coritrolled either by the former or the latter, since such a situation would only 
upset the balance of power. The rest of the article is given over to proving that 
the existence of borders marking the spheres of influence is tacitly recognized by 
the two great powers. In support of this thesis United States and Soviet policies in 
the War in Korea, Indochina, the Middle East, and finally in Europe itself are 


`” outlined. The writer defines all the localized conflicts of the postwar period as 


maneuvers and countermaneuvers of the two great powers striving to demarcate the 
borders of their spheres of influence, while avoiding a decisive clash with each other. 

The writer backs up his standpoint with the view that both sides’ reference 
to the abolition of colonialism, aid for the underdeveloped countries, and the re- 
cognition of their independence is only a cover for the fact that the independence of 
all other powers is a fiction and that both the former colonial powers and their pos- 
sessions are being redistributed between the United States and the USSR. In con- 
clusion he asks whether this division of the world contains the threat of a clash be- 


, »tween the two great powers over possible objects of dispute. The writer answers no, 


since the neutral zones are from day to day becoming more restricted geographically 
and less important politically. The present crisis and the international tension are, in 
Habe’s opinion, only the “friendly game” of the two great powers, a game 
intended to deflect attention from the division of the world between them, 

31 Abendasitsorg, Munich, August 3, 1958. ` 
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What is true in the article is the tendency of both sides to seek a compromise ' 
at the present stage and the’ existence of various general state interests concerning 
both the USSR and the United States. The common interests of both sides are 
expressed in a striving not to allow a further extension of the “atomic” club. 
Neither the United States nor the USSR can be anxious to see China converted 
into an atomic power; this is the attitude of both sides to the states wishing to 
become atomic powers in the West. Finally, both countries have a common 
desire to reduce somewhat the burden of the armaments race. However, nether 
the United States nor the USSR is able to control its own sphere. Khrushchev’s |; 
plan for a temporary division of the world is at least five to seven years too late. 
Over this period, Communist China has turned from a satellite into the junior 
partner of the USSR, and is seeking its own path to socialism and Communism, 
as well as waging its own foreign policy. Although it recognizes the Soviet 
Union’s leading role, it is capable of influencing the latter’s political line. On the 
other hand, the allies of the United States—Great Britain, France, and West 
Germany—although militarily weak, have become more important politically and 
economically. The shift of the struggle between the non-Communist and Com- 
munist worlds from the purely military to the ideological, economic, and social 
fields has given these countries a significance completely overshadowing that 
which they-had at the beginning of the 1950s. 

The symbolic expression of this increased importance of China in the socialist 
camp and the West European statés in the non-Communist world is the fact 
that, prior to his meeting with Khrushchey, Eisenhower visited Bonn, Paris, 
and London for talks, and was as it were empowered to negotiate with Khrush- 
chev, while the latter, immediately after his talks in Camp David, set out for 
Peiping, under the pretext that he was attending the celebrations marking the tenth 
anniversary of the foundation of the Chinese People’s Republic. The possibilities at 
the disposal the United States and the USSR are not unlimited. ‘The world could 
only be divided between the two great powers by means of a union between the 
United States and the USSR. However, there is an ideological gulf between these 
two states, which Habe’s article does not mention. This gulf was clearly revealed 
during Khrushchey’s talks in the United States with the representatives of the 
American trade unions. It prevented bilateral talks between the United States 
and the USSR down to the death of Dulles who was well aware of the ideological 
nature of the conflict between the two states. This ideological gulf prevents the 
United States from acting in concert with the USSR, as Khrushchev proposes, 
which is the only possibility of dividing the world into two. ; 

Hence any recognition of the status quo proposed by Khrushchev to the 
United States cannot bring about a lasting and stable situation. The question 
thus arises as to why such a realistic politician as Khrushchev advanced such an 
untealistic proposal. The answer is found in the first experiment of bilateral 
contacts between the two countries at Camp David. Khrushchev’s trip to the 
United States and his talks with Eisenhower were an attempt to exploz¢ the 
possibility of a recognition of the status quo. The first political result of these 
talks was that the United States found itself compelled to pay a high price for its 


I0 
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consent to these bilateral talks the moment Khrushchev landed in the country: 
It found itself involved in Soviet domestic policy, helping to consolidate the 
authority of the Soviet dictator. Thus, via Soviet diplomatic channels, the United. 
States government was warned that Khrushchev, the Party First Secretary and 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers, was carrying out the functions of a head 
of state on his trip, The twenty-one gun salute and the reception at the airport by 
the president were the results of the American agreement to the Soviet govern- 
ment’s, or rather to Khrushchev’s, demand for such a reception. This reception 
of Khrushchev as head of a state, which he de jure is not, has strengthened his 
position inside the country in the struggle for’ pawer with the groups, factions, 
and social groups opposed to him. This event creates a precedent for Khrush- 
_ chev’s ambitions for the future too, even after Eisenhower ceases to be president 
in 1960. 

The second result of Khrushchev’s ttip was the personal success of his propa- 
ganda action. The broad field for action given him during his trip and the Ameri- 
can press campaign put an end to the former idea of a drunken, illiterate Soviet 
dictator. His vitality, staying power, common sense, naturalness, resourcefulness, 
and competence, and even his lack of restraint and outbursts of rage created the 
impression of the broad independence of the Soviet dictator. His breakthrough 
to the average apolitical American citizen, as the Soviet press characterized 
Khrushchev’s propaganda success, will, in the Soviet interpretation, influence 
United States governmental circles, expectations evidently not without some 
foundation. i 

The third result was the failure to impress the Soviet leader with demon- 
strations of America’s economic power, its wealth, and high standard of living. 
The idea of treating Khrushchev’s trip to the United States as a sort of “student 
exchange,” which the United States and other Western states use to establish 
some form of mutual understanding, was defined by Khrushchev after his return 
to the USSR as an extremely facile thought by “not very clever persons.” The 
Soviet Party leader, irrespective of the tacitical advantages to be gained or not, 
expressed his sincere conviction that capitalism will inevitably die out and has 
no possibility of evolving. After his return to the USSR and on his way home 
from China, he stressed in Vladivostok, Irkutsk, Krasnoyarsk, and other cities 
that his earlier views about the United States had not altered.?# There is nothing 
unexpected here. Even recent historical experience reveals that ideological 
fanatics have never compromised in pursuit of their goals, in spite of the lessons 
offered by life. There are no reasons for presuming that Khrushchev, in spite of 
his opportunism in political-tactics, is not an ideological fanatic and a politician 
who knows when compromises are going too far and are likely to be dangerous 
to his authority. After his trip to the United States, he stressed at a session of the 
Supreme Soviet of October 31, 1959 that 

++. One must not confuse mutual concessions in the interests of the peaceful 
coexistence of states with concessions in principles, in what is the very nature of 
socialist society, our ideology. There can be no question here of any concessions, 

22 Pravda, October 8, 11, and 14, 1959. 
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of any adjustment. .. . This will imply slipping into the standpoint of our opponents. 
This will imply qualitative changes in policy, will be a betrayal of mg cause of the 
wozking class . .. , the way to betraying the cause of socialism . 


Finally, a i political consequence of Khrushchev’s trip, besides his dema- 
gogic offer of total disarmament, is a weakening in the unity of the Western 
camp, a result of the growth in the unjustified fears of the United States’ allies as 
to a possible compromise between the two great powers at the expense of their 
interests.’ Furthermore, the view launched by Soviet propaganda about an- 
improvement in the “international atmosphere,” a view which has been seized - 
on by the Western press, has also had a certain disruptive influence on the non- 
Communist world. This is manifested in the increase in the national “egoism” 
of the individual members of NATO, and as a result, in strained relations be- , 
tween the Atlantic Pact countries-West Germany and Great Britain, France and 
the United States-West German fears, and friction inside NATO itself. 

These negative results of the first meeting of the two great powers ate not 
compensated for by the practical results produced by the talks in Camp David. 
On the Berlin and German questions, which were the main reasons for the invita- 
tion to Khrushchev to visit the United States, no progress whatsoever has been 
made. Thejoint communiqué, itis true, did point out that the Berlin ultimatumis not 
an ultimatum. Yet the Soviet communiqué stressed at the same time thet the 
solution of the problem of the “abnormal situation” in Berlin cannot be pro- 
longed too long. Soviet policy is thus preserving for itself the possibility of at any 
time, for example in the period when American policy will be unable to maneuver 
prior to the presidential elections, advancing its demands again on Berlin. 

Thus, the first bilateral contact between the United States and the USSR has 
given the West no advantages except illusions about an improvement in the 
atmosphere and has weakened the internal unity of the NATO members. These 
first results are an adequate enough proof of the would-be results of the conclu- 
sion of a bilateral agreement on the status quo between the United States and the 
USSR. It would lead to the inevitable disintegration of the non-Communist 
world behind the fiction of a status quo. Khrushchev’s tactics become clear in 
« light of this fact; he is using the tidbit of recognition of the status quo to consoli- 

date the Communist conquests and the very system of the socialist camp, while 
` splitting at the same time the defensive union of the free peoples prior to the 
new stage in the ideological, political, and economic advance of the USSR. 


23 Thid., October 31, 1959., 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Affairs 


The Proposed Reform of Soviet Labor Legislation 


The draft law “The Fundamentals of Labor Legislation of the USSR and 
Union Republics,” promulgated by the Commissions for Legislative Proposals of 
the two chambers of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR,}? is the first step in the 
regulation of labor legislation, the most neglected of all branches of Soviet law. 
The reform of the Soviet labor laws has been found necessary because the Code 
of Labor Laws of the RSFSR (KZOT), which was ratified in 1922 and applied 
with few amendments to the other union republics too, is obsolete and no longer 
of any practical use. According to Soviet legal experts, only two of the 180 
„articles of KZOT are applied today: 47 on procedure for the dismissal of workers 
and salaried employees; and 83, on the financial responsibility of workers and 
salaried employees for damage caused to the property of an enterprise.* All 
other labor problems are regulated by the numerous individual decrees on work 
norms which often contradict each other.? These decrees, which are mainly 
published by the Council of Ministers, the vatious ministries and agencies and 
often encroach on the rights of the legislative organs, are rately published and 
known only to a small group of workers in any particular enterprise. 

The reform of the labor laws has the task of systematizing and clarifying the 
present labor legislation. However, the discussions on this problem over recent 
yeats by Soviet legal experts have also produced demands for amendments in the 
very content of the Jaws. Soviet legal experts have, in particular, insisted on the 
restoration of those workers’ rights which were guaranteed in KZOT of 1922, 
but later abolished over the years. Their demands include the restoration of the 
42-hour rest period per week, which was reduced to 39 hours in 1939, the handing 
out of pay during working time, the extension of labor-management agreements 
to enterprises and offices, and not just to plants and factories, and the restoration 
of the “legal inspectorates” which existed down to 1939. They also insisted on a 
reduction in workers’ and salaried employees’ financial responsibility for damage 
in an enterprise, an increase in the role of the trade unions in the regulation of 
working conditions, and the fixing of wage scales by mutual agreement between 
the parties concerned. Some of these demands are reflected in the draft law, 
while others have not been accepted. 

A question which has been discussed for several years, that as to which body is to 
have the responsibility for labor legislation, the all-union or republicorgans, has been 
decided in the draft law in favor of a division of rights between the Union and the 


1 Sovetskoe profroyuzy, No.19 (1959). 


A Ixsestia, February 14, 1956. 
3 Ibid., February 25, 1955, 
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republics, with the scales tipped slightly in favor of the Union. The work norms 

` contained in the draft fall into three groups. The first group consists of questions 

which are the exclusive affair of the all-union organs. It comprises all important 

principles in the field of labor and earnings, health insurance and pension rights, 

the trade unions, and training of cadres. The second group contains questions ` 
coming ‘under the jurisdiction of the union republics, but within the framework 

laid down by all-union legislation. Finally, the third group contains questions 

. solved by the union republics independently, such as the fixing of the weekly 

rest day (Article 20). 

The union republics are to ratify their labor codes on the basis of this division 
of functions. According to Article 81 of the draft law, the union-tepublic labor 
codes ate to correspond to “The Fundamentals of Labor Legislation of the USSR 
and Union Republics.” The frequent references in decrees to the right to take into 
account local features is not found in the draft law. One can thus conclude that 
if the draft. becomes law, the union-republic codes, which are based on it, will 
differ only slightly more from it than the union-republic constitutions differ 
from the Constitution of the USSR. 

The most important amendment in the draft in comparison with the 1922 
KZOT concerns the labor-management agreements. The so-called collective 
agreement is, according to the draft, corcluded not by the trade-union oblast or 
central committee, as was the case earlier, but by the plant, factory, and local 
trade-union committee with the plant administration. This step nullifies the main 
purpose of such an agreement—the organization on a larger scale of the struggle 
for improved working conditions. The draft contains an exhaustive list of 
problems intended to serve as the basis for a collective agreement, 

the mutual obligations of the administration and workers’ collective for the ful- 

fillment and overfulfillment of production plans, the improvement of the organi- 
zation of production and labor, the increase in labor productivity, the correct appli- 
cation of the fixed systems of payment, the consolidation of labor discipline, the 
raising of the qualification of workers, the improvement in labor protection, and 
the care for the living conditions and cultural and everyday amenities of workers 

and salaried employees. (Article 5.) 

Collective agreements are not concluded in enterprises and offices (Article 4). 

The so-called “labor” agreement is deprived of its main function in the draft, 
the fixing of working conditions via agreement by the patties concerned. KZOT 
defined the labor agreement as “an agreement of two or more persons, according 
to which one side (the hired) offers its manpower to the other side (the hirer) in 
return ‘for a remuneration” (Article 27). Article 28 of KZOT laid down that 
“the terms of a labor agreement are determined by the agreement of the parties.” 
According to the draft law, 

a labor agreement is an agreement between workers and an enterprise or estab- 

lishment, according to which the worker takes on the obligation to fulfill work 

in a definite specialty, qualification, or position, while the enterprise or establish- 
ment obligates itself to pay him a wage and to ensure the working conditions laid 

down by the labor legislation, by collective and labor agreements. (Article 6.) 
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Thus, a labor agreement only ensures that workers take on obligations to 
fulfill a definite task in conditions laid down by the state. The note that collective 
and labor agreements, along with the labor laws, govern working conditions is 
of no particular significance, since, according to Article 3 of the draft law, all 
labor agreements contrary to the laws are invalid, irrespective of whether they 
improve or worsen working conditions in comparison with the laws. According 
to KZOT, only agreements between workers and employer “worsening the 
position of the worker in comparison, with the conditions established by the labor 
laws, the conditions of a collective agreement and the regulations for internal 
use” were declared invalid (Article 28). According to the new draft law, even 
agreements between workers and the head of an enterprise which improve the 
position of the worker in comparison with the laws are declared to be invalid. 
These include, according to Article 3, the introduction by agreement among the 
parties of a lower work quota or increased earnings, a longer period of rest than 
provided for by the laws, the providing of free or cheaper transportation for the 
workers other than laid down in the laws. 

Labor agreements are concluded for (1) an indefinite period; (2) a definite 
period of not more than three years, as opposed to not more than one year in 
KZOT; and (3) the period required for the fulfillment of a particular task. The 
draft recognizes the right of the worker to terminate an agreement concluded for 
an indefinite period, but restricts this right with more conditions than in 1922. 
According to KZOT, the worker could insist on his release from work on oral 
notice of one day if paid once a week, and seven days if paid once every two 
weeks or monthly. According to the new draft, the worker must warn an enter- 
prise administration of his intention to cancel a labor agreement twelve days in 
advance by letter in every case. An agreement concluded for a definite period may 
only be terminated by a worker in advance if there are definite reasons, such as, 
say, illness, attainment of retiring age, infringement of the labor legislation or 
main conditions of the agreement by the administration. These reasons are to be 
drawn up by the union republics. 

An enterprise administration can only terminate a labor agreement if it has 
good reasons. Here the draft reproduces the clauses of Article 47 of KZOT, with 
slight amendments in formulation and some improvements in content. The 
expression “unsuitability” has been replaced by the phrase “in the case of the 
worker or salaried employee proving to be unsuitable for the position occupied 
or the work being done.” Earlier, a worker could be dismissed in the case of an 
illness lasting more than two months; now the period is four months. In order 
to dismiss a worker an administration has to obtain the agreement of the local 
trade-union organ. The only exception is that of supervisory workers. Here no 
agreement is required. The list‘of such persons is to be drawn up in the all-union 
legislation. (Article 12). Workers dismissed have to be given 12 working days’ 
notice or else a sum of' money. equal to their average earnings over this period. 
Cases in which workers are given notice or else simply dismissed with the neces- 
sary cash payment are laid down by the union-republic laws (Article 39). The 
length of a working day is fixed as a rule at not more than seven hours, and a 
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working week at not more than forty hours. In some branches of production a 
day may last eight hours, provided that only five days are worked per week. The 
switch to a seven-hour day in the Soviet Union was proclaimed in 1927.4 The new 
draft fixes as the final date for a seven-hour working day with a six-day week the 
year 1960, while the transition to a forty-hour, week is to have been carried out by 
1962. A shorter working day has been introduced for some categories of workers 
and salaried employees. A worker is not to spend more than six hours per day 
doing heavy work or work likely to be harmful to health. A shorter working day 
has also been introduced for some categories of workers doing mental work 
(teachers, doctors, and others). There is also a shorter working day for young 
persons under eighteen years. 


A new feature is the right of an enterprise administration to reduce the 
length of a working day, as fixed by the law, for individual workers and 
salaried employees, given definite reasons (Article 17). These are cases when 
workers and salaried employees are handicdpped, pregnant, looking after 
minors or other, disabled persons in a family or studying and working at the 
same time. The worker himself has to inform the administration in any of these 
cases, Payment in these cases is proportional to the time worked or in accordance 
with the work quota. The draft law restores the weekly 42-hour continuous rest 
petiod for workers abolished in 1940. The other rest periods mentioned are: 
a break of up to two hours per working day, which is, however, not counted as 
part of working time, and six annual public holidays—January 1; May 1 and 2; 
November 7 and 8 (the Anniversary of the October Revolution); and December 
5 (the Day of the Soviet Constitution). KZOT of 1922 contained, besides the 
annual holidays, so-called special rest days amounting to not more than ten 
per year, which were fixed in relatian to local conditions and local national 
holidays. In 1925, their number was reduced to eight, and then completely 
abolished. The draft law has not reintroduced them. The annual paid leave 
period is to be not more than twelve days; furthermore, some categories of 
workers and salaried employees receive an additional annual leave. According 
to Article 25 of the draft law, an enterprise administration may grant a worker or 
salaried employee on his own request a short unpaid leave, if such a leave is 
necessitated by family or other reasons. 

As for earnings, the draft law completely maintains the existing system of 
payment and the state regulation of earnings. Article 28 deals with this subject: 
piece-work, work paid by the hour, day, or week, bonus pay (piece-work bonuses 
and bonus per hour, day, or week, as the case may be). The draft law neither 
forbids nor even restricts the widespread Soviet system of a “progressive” piece- 
tate system of payment. The state has the sole right to regulate earnings of both 
workers and salaried employees. The demands of Soviet legal experts for some 
regulation of the size of earnings by individual labor agreements have been 
ignored.5 However, the handing out of pay in working time, which was abolished 





4 Sobranie zakonor SSSR. (Collected Laws of the USSR), No. 61 (1927), Article 613, 
5 40 set sovetskogo prava (Forty Years of Soviet Law), Moscow, 1957, vol. II, p. 353. 
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in 1931, has been restored (Article 32). The draft law guarantees the payment 
of not less than two thirds of the wage scale rates to a worker when work quotas 
ate not fulfilled, provided that the nonfulfillment was not the fault of the worker 
himself. The financial responsibility of a worker for damage caused to the enter- 
ptise while carrying out his work is as a rule limited to one third of monthly 
wage scale rate or pay of the person responsible. Financial responsibility amount- 
ing to more than one third is only permitted in special cases, which are to be 
determined within the limits fixed by the all-union organs (Articles 37 and 80). 


The draft forbids women doing heavy work or work likely to be detrimental 
to health. Women may do only nonmanual work underground. Pregnant womed, 
mothers nursing children, and mothers with children under the age of one are 
not allowed to work at night, to do overtime, or to be sent out on special tasks. 
Pregnant women are, prior to confinement, to be transferred to lighter work and 
to receive avetage earnings based on their earlier work. They are granted 56 
calendar days leave both before and after delivery. Complications when giving 
birth or giving birth to two or more children increase maternity leave to 70 
calendar days after birth. During maternity leave women are paid from two 
thirds of their'total earnings upwards. Young persons may be hired from the 
age of 15 onwards. However, persons urider the age of 18 may not do underground 
work, difficult work, or work likely to be detrimental to. health;. nor. may they 
do overtime or work at night. The working day for persons aged 15 to 16 years 
is fixed at four hours, and from 16 to 18 years, at 6 hours. They receive wages for 
a full working day. The main annual leave for persons up to 18 years comprises 
one calendar month and is granted in the summer. 


Labor disputes between workers and salaried employees, on the one hand, 
and an enterprise administration, on the other, are to be dealt with (a) by the 
commissions for labor disputes, which are organized in the enterprises ftom 
representatives of the local trade-union organ and the administration on an 
equal basis; (b) by the local trade-union organs—factory, plant, and local com- 
mittees; and (c) by the people’s courts. The commission for labor disputes is 
a compulsory primary organ for the examination of labor disputes, but only for 
some of them. Dismissal and one or two other questions, which are to be clarified 
by the union-republic labor legislation, do not have of necessity to be examined 
by the commissions. The next organs for the examination of labor disputes are the 
plant, factory, and local trade-union committees. The people’s courts are empow- 
ered to solve disputes connected with the dismissal of workers and salaried 
employees, excluding supervisory workers, andall other disputes, ifthe worker orthe 
administration does not agree with the decision of the local trade-union organ. 
The commissions for labor disputes partially replace the recently abolished 
Appraisal and Conflict Commissions which, besides examining labor disputes, 
also possessed so-called appraisal functions. They ratified work quotas, piece- 
tates, the classification of work and duties in accordance with the wage scale, 
work out the order for leave, authorize overtime, and so on. According to the 
draft law these functions are to be partially carried out by the trade unions, for 
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example, the decision to do overtime. Work quotas are fixed and reviewed by the 
enterprise administration in agreement with the loca] trade-union organs (Articles 
18 and 29). The reconciliatory chambers, courts of arbitration, and labor sessions 
of the people’s courts, which were found in KZOT and were abolished in the 
1930’s, have not been restored. 

The draft law devotes considerable space to the trade unions, but it cannot 
be said that the trade unions have been given the role usually assigned to them 
in society. The draft legalizes for the future the trade unions’ lack of rights in 
defense of the workers. The section.on the trade union and their primary organs 
is full of such vague expressions as “participates,” “listens,” “gives its opinion,’ 

“poses the question, ” and so on. The draft law carefully avoids any reference to 
the trade unions’ right to struggle for an improvement in working conditions. 
The principle found in KZOT that the purpose of the trade unions’ activity was 
both to represent and defend the interests of the workers and salaried employees, 
whom it unites, against an enterprise administration in questions of conditions of 
work and life (Article 157a), is replaced by the indefinite expression “represen- 
tation in the name of the workers and salaried employees in questions of labor, 
living conditions, and culture” (Article 67a). The dtaft also points out that 


the trade unions participate in the working out of laws on questions of labor, the 
pay, and everyday services for the workers and salaried employees, carries out state 
supervision of the observance of the labor laws and public supervision in the field 
of the protection of labor, living conditions, and vere. services for the workers 
and salaried employees. (Article 65.) 


However, there is no indication of the means at the disposal of the trade 
unions in their work. In other words the draft law makes no provision for the 
legal means for the struggle for the rights and interests of the workers. During 
his trip to the United States, Khrushchev stated that there had been workers’ 
strikes in the USSR in the past. However, neither Soviet laws, the constitution, 
nor the labor laws contain any reference to the rights of workers to strike. 
Clearly, the strikes mentioned by Khrushchev were put down as illegal. Thé 
draft law makes no mention of the right to strike either. Furthermore, not only 
does the draft not give the trade unions the right to strive for improved working 
conditions, it legalizes their role as the agents of the administration in the pursuit 
of one-sided production goals. According to Article 65 of the draft law, “the 
trade unions... organize socialist competition, run production conferences, . . . 
help to consolidate labor discipline.” 

The draft law contains the basic principles in force in the Soviet Union at 
. present for health insurance and social security. All workers and salaried employees 
are subject to compulsory social security through the establishment where they 
work. Benefits are paid for illness, injury, absence from work to look after an 
ill member of the family, and quarantine. Up to complete earnings may be paid. 
The size of the benefit is fixed by all-union legislation. There are also benefits for 
pregnancy, birth, for retraining as a result of partial disability, and for burial. 
Workers and salaried employees receive a pension on reaching old age, if 
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. invalided, and families in the event of the loss of the bread-winner; some specialists 
also receive pensions for length of service. ‘The pension age for men is 50—60 years, 
given 20-25 years’ work; for women 45—55 years, given 15-20 years’ work. The 
differentiation in the pension age within the maximum and minimum limits and 
the length of work is evidently dependent on the nature of the work, whether 
heavy or detrimental to health. According to Article 80 of the draft law, this 
question is to be regulated at all-union level. The statutory labor inspectorates have 
been restored in the field of the supervision of labor legislation, the task of the 
corresponding state organs and trade unions. This step was insisted on during 
the discussions in the press. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the draft law in its initial stage is repetitive— 
for example, Articles 12 and 53a—while many points in it will certainly be 
revised. However, the fact that it has only been published in some of the specialist 
journals, and not in Trad or in other newspapers means that the discussions will 
be restricted to a small circle of readers. But whatever amendments are made, it 
will remain incomplete if the foundations of labor laws, both the collective and 
labor agreement, are not restored in their classical form, and if the trade unions 
are not made independent of the state, since only then will they become the real 
defenders of the interests and rights of the workers. ' T. Davletshin 


The New Budgetary System of the USSR 


_ The third session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on October 30, 1959 
adopted a new law on the budgetary rights of the all-union and union-republic 
organs. The need for some sort of reform in this field of Soviet finances was 
explained by the fact that the law on the budgetary rights of the various organs 
had been in force for more than thirty years: 


The main budgetary laws of the USSR, the Statutes of the Budgetary Rights of 
the USSR and Union Republics and the Statutes for Local Finances... were 
promulgated more than thirty years ago. These laws, which played in their time an 
important role in the organization and development of the budgetary system of the 
Soviet state, are now obsolete.} 


The first law on the budgetary rights of the union republics was promulgated 
in 1924, It remained in force for three years and was replaced on May 25, 1927 
by the Statute on the Budgetary Rights of the USSR and Union Republics. This 
statute has remained in force ever since, although over the last thirty years the 
economic structure of the Soviet Union and its financial system have undergone 
considerable changes. New sources of government revenues have come into 
being—turnover tax and deductions from profits; new objects of taxation appeared 
—the kolkhozes; the importance of direct taxes has steadily diminished and they 
now account for only 8%—9 % of all financial revenues. Loans, which constituted 
an an important source of government revenues until 1957, have cates to be a 


DEF: Prasda, October 31, 1959. 
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factor. Changes have also taken place in budget expenditure. Before the war 
. these changes were mainly aimed at strengthening the central administration: 
the number of ‘all-union and union-republic ministries was increased at the 
expense of the republic people’s commissariats. After and even during the war 
itself the reverse process of administrative decentralization was initiated. This 
process was accelerated in 1954, when some of the all-union ministries were 
‘converted into union-republic ministries and the main enterprises of the heevy, 
‘coal, and petroleum industries were transferred to republic control. The peak of 
this development was reached in 1957, when the reform of the administration 
of industry and construction saw the creation of the sovnarkhozes (economic 
councils). The latter were made subordinate to the union republics and given 
control of most industrial and construction enterprises. All these changes led 
as well to ckanges in the actual size of the union-republic budgets, which in 
turn caused a corresponding increase or decrease in the union-republic budgets’ 
proportion of the state budget of the USSR. In the prewar period these changes 
are represented by the following table: 


Percentage of the All-Union Budget 
Appropriated for the Union-Republic Budgets, ‘1924—37 


192425 vie evita a 17.8 pb) Doar cre 13.5 
1925 26 eni ea 25.0 1932 ive nones eves 12.0 
1926-27 su oie sieve ore sisii's 26.2 1933 cas nce enaa os 12.1 
192128 ise dence whee 27.7 TEK Gs. aise 550s T 13.2 
192829 oe eis oat nee 34.6 1935 siccc. aisle esis Sect een 18.3 
1929-30 ios. reorua 39.1 1936... drei .2aieeee dees 23.1 
19308 seve set i 14.5 1997 oo iisen quate dane 23.0 


* October 1 to December 31. Prior co 1931, the Soviet fiscal year ran from October 1 to September 30. In 1931, the USSR 
switched to January 1. 


SOURCE: E, Glowinsky, Fimexsy USSR (The Finances of the Ukrainian SSR), Warsaw, 1939, p. 259, 


This table clearly shows how the 1930 tax reform was reflected on the union- 
republic budgets. All income from the turnover tax introduced was included 
in the all-uncon budget. Consequently the union-republic budgets develo>ed 
acute deficits. In the RSFSR and Ukrainian SSR the deficit amounted to 15%, 
` in the Belorussian SSR to 43%, in the Transcaucasian SFSR to 83%, not to 
mention the Central Asian republics where almost the whole budget was made 
up out of subsidies. In the years following, the Soviet financial authorities 
attempted to balance the union-republic budgets. A new law promulgatec in 
December 1931 established allotments to the unior-republic budgets from the 
chief source of revenues for the all-union budget, the turnover tax. These allot- 
ments were established on a percentage basis, which varied for the different 
republics. Since this time allotments from the turnover tax to the union-repudlic 
budgets have always formed part of the all-union budget. These allotments not 
only helped balance the union-republic budgets, but were and still are a very 
important means for “the supplementary redistribution of funds within the kud- 


7 E. Glovinsky, Finansyy USSR (The Finances of the Ukrainian SSR), Warsaw, 1939, p. 250. 
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get system.’’? The total amount of these allotments increased over the five-year 
‘ period ending in 1936. In spite of the centralization of the government administra- 
tion, which led to a reduction in union-republic expenditures, the only way to 
balance these budgets properly was to increase their revenues. This in turn, as 
the table above shows, was reflected in the increase in the funds from the union- 
republic budgets for the all-union budget. 


In 1938, all local budgets via the aoii budgets and the social 
securities budget (both income and expenditure) were included in the all-union 
budget. This led to an increase of 35% in the size of the budget. In addition 
territorial changes which took place between 1939 and 1946 also helped increase 
the all-union budget. 

Consequently the figures for the share of the union-republic budgets in 
the all-union budget during the postwar period cannot be compared with the 
figures for the prewar period. The figures below are only for the last ten years 
since there have been important changes which have significantly increased the 
role of the union-republic budgets during this period: 


The Union-Republic Budgets’ Share. of the All-Union Budget, 1951—60 


(Percentage) 
Receipts Expenditures Receipts Expenditures 
TIST Sots oe eee 21.2 21.6 1956: sists sists oe 23.5 24.5 
195 2 REE EAEE 19.4 20.8 iD LY aera 31.4 32.1 
1953 urisi 18.9 19.3 1958 reissaa 49.7 50.9 
aT, I 20.9 21.3 1959 areetan 47.5 48.5 
1955 onana 21.5 22.6 1960: secssessss 50.2 52.0 


SOURCES: Prada, March 13, 1951; March 11, 1952; Angust 11, 1953; Apal 28, 1954; February 11, 1955; December 29, 1955; 
Febroary 10, 1957; December 21, 1957; December 24, 1958; October 31, 1959. 


The figures, on which the above percentages are based, are from the draft 
budgets ratified by the Supreme Soviet. If the actual budgets are taken as a 
basis, then the union-republic budgets’ share will be even greater. The union- 
republic share of the all-union budget for 1955, 1956, and 1957 was 26.1%, 
31.2%, and 45.9% respectively.4 Thus, in three years time the union republics’ 
share of the budget almost doubled. This increase is connected with the measures 
carried out by the Soviet authorities in this period of time. 


In 1954, the all-union ministries of the coal and petroleum industries were 
converted into union-republic ministries,5 and two union-republic ministries— 
ferrous and nonferrous metallurgy—were formed from the enterprises and 
organizations of the all-union ministry for the metallurgical industry.* In 1955, 
the all-union ministries of communications and the paper and wood-working 


GN N. N. Rovinsky, meen byndzbet SSSR (The State Budget of the USSR), Leningrad, 1949, 
p. 68. 

4 D. V. Bachurin (ed), Finansy i kredit SSSR (Finances and Credit of the USSR), Moscow, 2nd ed., 
1958, P. 104. 

5 ‘Vedomosti Verkbownogo Sorta SSSR, No. 9 (1954), Article 185; No. 11 (1954), Article 222. 

8 Ibid., No. 3 (1954), Article 38. 
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industries were converted into union-republic ministries.” In 1956, various 
industries which had had been directly subordinate to the all-union ministries 
were handed over to union-republic control: food products, meat and dairy 
products, the fishing industry, state procurements, light industry, the textile 
industry, the building materials industry, the paper and wood-working industry, 
autotransport and highways, river navigation, health services, retailing and public 
catering.’ Finally, on May 10, 1957, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR ratified a 
law “On the Further Improvement cf the Organization of the Administration of 
Industry and Construction.”’® This law established the territorial principle of the 
administration of industry and construction on the basis of economic regions. 
Sovnarkhozes responsible to the corresponding union-republic council of 
ministers were set up in each region for the administration of industry and 
construction. Ten all-union and fifteen union-republic economic ministries were 
dissolved, the enterprises and organizations run by these ministries and most 
of those run by the remaining all-union ministries or nonindustrial ministries 
were transferred to the direct control of the corresponding sovnarkhozes. The 
following table shows the changes in responsibility for industrial output as a 
result of these changes: 


Distribution of Industrial Output in the USSR, 1950—58 


(Percentege of Total) 

' —Unioo-Republic Popii 

All-Union Enterprises Total ovnarkhozes 
1950........ 67 33 — 
1953........ 69 31 çv — 
abak EPERE 57 43 — 
1955........ 53 47 — 
1956........ 45 55 T7 = 
6 ht ey pee : 6 94 71 
1958 si3.6 ies 6 94. 71 

SOURCES: Narodne Se Statistiebesky exbegoduike (The National Economy of the USSR in 1958- A 
Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1959, p. 127. 


All the enterprises fanseried to the union republics are nonstate-financed 
enterprises, but their transfer did bring about an increase in the budgetary ex- 
penditures of the union republics either indirectly through an increase in the 
corresponding expenditure for administrative purposes or mainly by direct 
appropriations for financing (capital investments, increases in the rotating funds) 
in particular branches of the national economy. The revenues of the union re- _ 
publics have been increased by the addition of deductions from profits. The 
latter are second only to the turnover tax in importance. They have recently 
accounted for at least 20% of all revenues and are distributed among the budgets 
according to which aoai js responsible for a given enterprise, the union 
republics or the Union. At the same time changes of a formal nature in the 


7 Ibid., No. 1 (1955), Article 1; No. 14 (1955), Article 290. 

8 Direktisy KPSS i sovetskogo pravitelsiva po khozyaistvennyre voprosam (Directives of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party and Government on Economic Questions), Moscow, 1953, vol. IV, p. 627. 

9 Ibid., pp. T32—38. 
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composition and ratification of budgets have, also taken place. In accordance 
with a decree of the Council of Ministers of the USSR of May 4, 1955,1° receipts 
and expenditures for the union-republic budgets are to be ptovided without 
distinction between the republic and local budgets. Income and expenditure for 
the union-republic and local budgets are henceforth to be determined by the 
union-republic councils of ministers. The practice of fixing the exact amounts to 
be appropriated by the all-union budget for the individual measures to be financed 
by the union republics has been eliminated. The all-union budget has only 
preserved appropriations for the financing of the national economy as a whole, 
for social and cultural measures, and administrative expenditure. This new system 
of planning and financing the economy of the union republics somewhat broadens 
the latter’s rights in the running of local economies and cultural matters. One can, 
however, hardly speak of an important extension in the budgetary rights of the 
union republics, as the Soviet press writes.11 The union republics are still restrict- 
ed both in the establishment of the size of their budget and the free selection of 
sources of income to cover expenditure. 

‘The new law on the budget rights of the Union and union republics is based 
on the same principles of the financial dominance of the Union and a unified 
budgetary system of the Soviet state, which also formed the basis of the 1924 and 
1927 laws. They are taken from the corresponding paragraphs of the Soviet 
Constitution: in the 1924 Constitution, Paragraph 1, Chapter 1, Points “I”? and 
“m”; in the 1936 Constitution articles 14, 31, and 60. The principle of the 
dominating role of the Union is embodied i in the fact that the Supreme Soviet, as 
the highest organ of the Union, establishes the budgetary rights of both the Union 
and the union republics and can extend or restrict them without amending the 
constitution or obtaining the agreement of the union republics. Second, the 
Supreme Soviet has the exclusive right to the so-called “objective” competence 
concerning the establishment of what will be taxed, the extent of taxation, the 
rates, the methods of collection, and so on: , 

In accordance with Article 14 of the Constitution, only the supreme organs of 
state power of the USSR can fix the taxes and revenues forming the all-union, 
republic, and local budgets. Thus, a unified policy in the field of gathering bud- 
getary revenues is attained throughout the country. The local soviets of workers’ 
deputies cannot, for example, introduce any taxes not contained in the Union 
legislation.14 
In the new law, concerning this prerogative of the Union, Article 12 states: 

The payments of government enterprises and economic organizations, and also 
of kolkhozes, enterprises and organizations of the cooperative systems and enter- 
prises of public organizations forming the state budget of the USSR are established 
by the laws of the USSR and the decrees of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
issued in accordance with them. 
~~ 10 Thid., p. 402. 

11 Finansy i kredit SSSR. (The Finances and Credit of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, pp. 287-88; 
D. A. Allakhverdyan and N. N. Lyubimov (eds.), Finansy SSSR (The Finances of the USSR), Moscow, 


" 1958, p. 352. 


12 D, V. Bachurin, op. cit., p. 104. 
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The tax payments of the population are established by the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR.13 : 

The principle of a unified budget system in the USSR comes from the fact. 
that the state budget of the USSR consists not only of the so-called all-union 
budget, but also includes the budgets of all the administrative-territorial units 
of the USSR—republics, krais, oblasts, raions, cities, settlements, and villages. 
The all-union budget includes the union budget and the budgets of the 15 union 
republics. Each of the union-republic budgets includes the republic budget and 
the budgets of the autonomous republics (where there are such) and the budgets 
of the krais and oblasts (local budgets). The budget of the oblast or krai contains ` 
its own oblast or krai budget and the budgets of the cities and raions subject to it. 
. Finally, the raion budget contains its own budget and the budgets of the cities, 
settlements, and villages subject to it. Hence, the structure of the Soviet budget 
' differs considerably from the budget of other federal states and outwardly te- 
sembles the normal budget of a unitary state,1¢ the only difference being that it 
includes all local budgets. Sog 

The Communist leaders hold that this budgetary structure, together with the 
principle of the financial dominance of the Union,1® is the best expression of the 
principle of democratic centralism: 

When preparing the draft law, . . . the commissions for legislative proposals had 
been guided by the Leninist directive of the necessity for a unified financial policy. 

In accordance with this the draft law strengthens the principle of a unified Soviet 

budgetary system . . . ; . 

The draft law bases itself on the need to maintain in the future too a certain 
centralization of finances for the purpose of securing general-state requirements 
and when distributing monetary funds among the union republics takes into con- 

sideration [local] features.16 D 

The new law on the budgetary rights of the Union and union republics estab- 
lishes the sources of revenue for the all-union budget and’ the union-republic 
budgets. Earlier, the assessment took place annually when the budget was ratified. 
The law has merely confirmed general practice. The all-union budget has the 
following sources of revenue, according to article 29 of the law: (a) a turnover 
tax on enterprises and organizations, excluding the share allotted union-republic 
budgets; (b) deductions from the profits of those state enterprises and economic 
organizations subject to the union; (c) part of the deductions from the profits of 
enterprises and economic organizations subordinate to the sovnarkozes, the 
amount being determined by the Council.of Ministers of the USSR; (d) 50% of 
income tax; (e) customs and other revenues, as laid down in the legislation of the 
USSR. According to article 35 of the law, the union-republic budgets have the 
following sources of revenues: (a) deductions from profits and other receipts 

18 Tavestia, October 31, 1959. 


\ Gerhard Dobbert, Der Zentralisnens in der Finanzverfassuag der UdSSR, Jena, 1930, p. 56. 
18 Bolshaya sovetshaya entsiklopsdiya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, 2nd ed., Moscow, VII, 





1951, 458—59, R 
16 Tzvestia, October 31, 1959. 
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from- those enterprises and economic organizations subject to the sovnarkhozes, 
the ministries and agencies of the union republics, the executive committees of the 
soviets of workers’ deputies, excluding the part included in the union budget; 
(b) income from lumbering enterprises, income tax from kolkhozes, cooperative 
enterprizes and organizations, and enterprises of public organizations; (c) agri- 
cultural taxes; (d) 50% of income tax; (e) revenue from customs duties, local 
taxes and collections and other revenues, as laid down in the legislation.17 More- 
over, allotments from the turnover tax also appear in the union-republic budgets. 
The percentage level of these allotments is fixed annually in the law on the state 
budget of the USSR (Article 36, Paragraph 6). 


Thus, the chief source of revenue, the turnover tax, which at present provi des 
about half of all the revenues for the state budget of the USSR, remains in the 
future too the most important aspect of the all-union budget. At the same time 
deductions from this source are still found in the uaion-republic budgets. The 
size of the allotment for the different republics varies from year to year, from 
1.8% in the Latvian SSR in 1952 to 100% in the Kazakh SSR in 1958, 1959, and 
1960. This system of financing the lower budgets by deductions from the revenues 
of the higher budgets has always been justly considered one of the clearest 
indications of the financial dependence of the lower administrative units on the 
higher. Absolute figures on the amount obtained from the turnover tax have 
not been published. The budgets of the union republics, which are published by 
the republic supreme soviets, only give the round figures for all revenues. One 
can only surmise that allotments from the turnover tax have played an important 
part in the budgets of the union republics. In a report on the state budget of the 
Ukrainian SSR for 1960, the Ukrainian Minister of Finances N. T. Shchetinin 
produced for the first time figures on the expected receipts from the 1960 
turnover tax—53.14 billion rubles, of which 14.74 billion rubles or 27.7% are to 
go to the republic budget.18 Thus, the returns from the turnover tax will consti- 
tute 20.9% of the Ukrainian SSR’s 1960 budget of 70.2 billion rubles. However, 
it must remember that there is a considerable increase in other kinds of revenue 
in the union-republic budgets for 1960, as in the two previous budgets. This 
increase mainly concerns deductions from the profits of enterprises and economic 
organizations transferred from all-union to republic control via the sovnarkhozes. 
Presumably up to 1958 allotments from the turnover tax accounted for a large 

share of the revenues of the union-republic budgets. 


Deductions from the profits of enterprises are the ‘second most important 
source of revenue for the all-union budget and are now. the main source of 
revenue of the union-republic budgets. The law on budgetary rights maintains 
the importance of this source of revenue for the latter (Article 35a), although 
there are some exceptions. First, deductions from the profits of enterprises ad- 
ministered by the Union continue to go to the Union budget (Article 29b). It 
is not known just how many enterprises were left under all-union supervision 

1? Thid. 

18 Presda Ukrainy, Kiev, Noveabee 19, 1959. 
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after the reform of 1957. According to this law, even the enterorises of eight of 
the ten remaining all-union ministries responsible for industry have been trans- 
ferred to the direct supervision of the corresponding sovnarkhozes. However, 
all foreign trade organizations have remained under the all-union ministry of 
foreign trade. One can surmise that the increase in foreign trade volume will ` 
bring the Soviet Union considerable revenues in this field. Another fearure 
providing the Union with the opportunity of raising revenues is the fact that the 
amount to be set aside from this source for the Union is to be fixed by the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR. Thus, the two main sources of budgetary revenaes, 
which together make up two-thirds of all revenues, provice the following 
shares of the 1959 budget: turnover tax, 46. 1% + deductions from profits, 21.4%. 

For 1960, the figures are 41.1% and 26.3% respectively.?® According to 
N. T. Shchetinin, the Ukrainian SSR’s draft bide for 1960 contains a sum of 
36.1 billion rubles as deductions from profits. Together with the amount from 
turnover tax, these two sources provide 50.8 billion rubles, >r 72.5% of the 
Ukrainian budget of 70.1 billion rubles.*° Of course, in the otier republics this 
percentage may vary, but it can be assumed that other sovrces supply not 
more than one-third of budgetary revenues. 


As for appropriation of expenditures, the new law codifies the state of affairs 
resulting from the abolition of many all-union economic ministries, without 
altering the actual distribution of expenditures, which is controlled by the 
division of competence between the Union and union republkcs. This division 
is fixed by the Constitution of the USSR. Article 30 of the new law states that 
` the union budget is responsible for the following expenditures: (a) the financing 
of enterprises and economic organizations under all-union supervision; (b) the 
financing of measures in the fields of education, culture, health services, physical 
culture, the payment of pensions and. other social security measures, carried out 
by institutions and organizations under all-union supervision; çc) the setting up 
of state financial and material reserves; (d) national defense; (€) maintenance of 
the organs of state authority, the administrative organs, Sup-eme Court, and 
office of the Procurator General; (f) various other measures, financed out of 
the all-union budget. The expenditure covered by union-republic budgets’ is _ 
dealt with in Article 37: (a) the financing of enterprises and economic organiza- 
tions supervised by the sovnarkozes, ministries, and agencies of the union and 
autonomous republics and by the executive committees of the scviets of workers’ 
deputies; (b) the financing of measures carried out by union-republic enterprises 
and organizations in the fields of education, science, culture, health and sccial 
services; (c) the maintenance of the organs of state authority, the union-republic 
administrative organs, the people’s courts, and other judicial institutions of the 
union republics, and also notary offices; (d) various other measuzes, financec. by 
the union-republic budgets. As in the all-union budget, a sum is set aside for the 
creation of reserve funds for the union-republic councils of ministers. 





19 Tzvestia, October 28, 1959. 
20 Prasda Ukrainy, November 19, 1959- 
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According to Paragraph 6 of the 1927 statute, the union-republic budgets 
, were to be balanced on the basis of expenditure being covered by income. An 
addendum to this paragraph provided for the possibility of a deficit in a union- 
republic budget, which would be defrayed by a special appropriation to be paid 
out of the all-union budget.*! The, new law does not make any provision for this 
eventuality. In principle both the all-union and union-republic budgets should 
be balanced and free of deficit. The deductions from the turnover tax are to serve 
as a means of regulating the budgets of the union republics. However, in the last 
three years the budgets of the: Kazakh SSR, although they included all the 
turnover tax, could not be balanced without a rather large sum from the all- 
union budget. Thus, in 1958, 3.1 billion rubles were allotted from the all-union 
budget to the Kazakh SSR “to ensure the financing of measures envisaged by the 
plan for the development of the national economy in 1958.” In 1959, the figure 
- was 2.5 billion rubles and in-1960; it will be 5 billion. As the total amount of the 
1960 Kazakh budget is only 25.2 billion rubles, the actual deficit in the republic’s 
budget is almost 20%. While the new law on budgetary rights does not provide 
for deficits, it does, on the other hand, in Article 14 provide for the formation 
of reserve funds of the Council of Ministers of the USSR and councils of ministers 
of the union republics for “the covering of urgent expenditure for the national 
economy, social, cultural, ‘and other measures which cannot be foreseen when the 
state budget of the USSR and state budgets of the union republics are ratified.” 
The proposal made in the course of the debate on the law by Deputy of the 
Bashkir ASSR V. G. Nabiullin on the formation of similar reserve funds in the 
‘state ‘budgets of the autonomous republics was not taken into consideration.** 

Articles 39 and 42 of the new law ‘extend somewhat the rights of the union 
republics. The former writes of the opportunity of the union-republic supreme 
soviets to increase total income and ‘expenditure established for a given republic 
by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. However, they do not have the right to 
change their share of all-union taxes and revenues (turnover tax and income tax) 
provided for in the state budget of the USSR for the union-republic budgets. 
In general, the union republics have little chance to increase revenues since they 
have little say in determining the objects of taxation. By way of illustration, the 
Supreme Soviet appropriated 69.7 billion rubles for the budget of the Ukrainian 
SSR in the 1960 state budget.*5 The budget bill adopted by the Supreme Soviet 
of the Ukrainian SSR increased this sum to only 70.2 billion rubles for revenues, 
or by 556,208,000 rubles (0.8%) and to 70.1 billion rubles for expenditures, or 
by 403,775, 000 rubles (0.6%). 

Article 42 gives the councils of ministers of the union republics the right to 
dispose of funds which were accumulated as a result of a budgetary surplus. 
However, this does not apply in cases where an economy in expenditure is a 
consequence of a failure to utilize funds appropriated for capital expansion in 
enterprises and organizations controlled by the sovnarkozes. In such cases the 

21 Direktivy KPSS i sovstshogo pravitelstea po khozyaistvennym voprosam, op. cit., 1957, vol. I, p. 718. 

23 Tavestia, October 31, 1959. 

x = Ibid. 
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tight to dispose of such funds belongs to the higher organs of the union and the 
manner in which they are used is determined when the state budget of the USSR 
is ratified. ; 

In a speech on the draft law on the budgetary rights of the USSR, D. Rasulov, 
speaking of the role of the all-union budget, stated: “The redistribution of part 
of the financial resources among the union republics for the all-round develop- 
ment of their economy is accomplished through the all-union budget.” 24 No Jata 
is available as to the amounts distributed among the union republics from the 
all-union budget. However one can determine the per capita distribution of the 
union-tepublic budgets in each given republic. The following table gives an 
` idea of shifts in financial resources which take place within the framework of 
the union-republic budgets: 


The Union-Republic Budgets in 1960 


Per Capta Amount Amount of Tarnover 
of Budget Included in Republic Budget 
(Rubles) (Pereen: 


l tages) 
Kazakh SSR ........ 2,706* 100.0 
Estonian SSR ....... 2,433 51.0 
Turkmen SSR ....... 2,099 99.8 
Latviaa SSR ........ 2,019 11.2 
RSFSR ........ “ens 1,972 24.7 
Armenian SSR ...... 1,794 59.0 
Lithuanian SSR ..... 1,705 61.6 
Ukminian SSR ...... 1,665 27.7 
Azezbaidzhan SSR ... 1,636 59.1 
Georgian SSR ....... 1,607 63.6 

. Kirgiz SSR ......... , 1,596 93.4 
Tadzhik SSR........ 1,535 80.1 
Belorussian SSR ..... 1,365 44.2 
Uzbek SSR ......... 1,259 47.9 
Moldavian SSR .....° 1.026 22.1 

USSR (Average) .. 1,858 = 


* Aa alternative figure of 3,253 rubles is obtained if the 5 billion rubles appropriated for the Kazakh SSR are conndered part’ of 
the republic budget. ’ 

SOURCE: The government budgets of the republics as stated in the government budget bill of the USSR for 1960. 

Thus, in only five republics did the per capita amount of a republic bucget 
exceed the average for the USSR. In two of these republics—the Kazakh SSR 
where all the turnover tax was absorbed into the republic budget and the Turk- 
men SSR where 99.8% was taken—the budgets were certainly financed at the 
expense of the other republics. The high figure for per capita spending in the 
two Beltic republics may be a result of the comparatively high standard of living 
in these republics, which have not been united with the USSR for very long and 
obtain more revenues from direct taxes than other republics. As for the RSFSR, 
„funds are obviously being redistributed at the expense of the other repub‘ics. 
More definite conclusions cannot be drawn, although the union budget row 
comprises almost 50% of the all-union budget. t 


2i Thid. c 
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In conclusion, one can say that basic financial centralism has remained a 
feature ‘of the new law on the budgetary rights of the Union and the union 
republics—both the domination of the union in financial questions and a unified 
budget system have remained the cornerstones of the Soviet budgetary system. 
Financial centralism, and here Khrushchev is undoubtedly correct, is the restrain- 
ing force or weapon in the struggle against the so-called local or decentralizing 
tendencies in Soviet economic life. However, on the other hand, the new law has 
fixed the changes which had already taken place in the financial relations between 
the all,union budget and the budgets’ of the union republics, changes which have 
increased by 150% the volume. of funds appropriated for the union-republic 
budgets. There has been some extension in budgetary rights as regards the 
distribution of these funds. This is the only sign of any increase in the budgetary 
rights of the union republics. 

E. Glovinsky 


The First All-Union Congress of Soviet Journalists 


The First All-Union Congress of Soviet Journalists which was held on No- 
vember 12—14, 1959 is of particular importance for two reasons: first, it clearly 
revealed the official importance attached to the work of the press and, second, 
created a new professional organization. The Congress was attended by over 
700 delegates from the various Soviet republics and numerous guests from the 
Communist bloc. It was also honored by the presence of all the top Party leaders, 
headed by Khrushchev, and opened with a Central Committee greetings read 
by Suslov. 


In order to put the Soviet leaders’ interest in the world of journalism into 
proper perspective one must go-.back and examine the various stages in the 
development of journalism in the USSR and the Party and government attitude 
toward it. In the first period of Soviet rule, during the Civil War, qualified 
workers of the regular press were completely ignored and their share in the 
' work of the Soviet press was extremely insignificant. At that time most Soviet 
newspapers and the few magazines in existence were mainly the work of respon- 
sible Party workers, while qualified journalists had little to do, performing some 
of the technical functions. During the second stage, .which began in 1922, the 
central figure in the Soviet press was the “rabkor” (workers” correspondent), 
the representative of the factory, plant, pit, and so on. Later, the “selkor” ap- 
peared, the person who informed the newspapers about life in rural areas. ‘The 

best qualified journalist was rated much lower than the rabkor or selkor. In the 
` 1920’s there were two congresses of workers and rural reporters, but not one 
congress or even conference of journalists. Qualified journalists and even writers 
were often compelled to use the title “rabkor” in order to appear in print at all. 
The poet Nikolai Ushakov was from 1922 to 1925 a member of the Kiev rabkor 
organization of the newspaper Proletarskaya pravda. The organization was headed 
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by the critic S. Pakentreiger. In Leningrad the writer S. Simonov also wrote as 
a tabkor. The writer I. Kocherga also used this title in his wotk as a correspon- 
dent of the provincial newspaper Radyanska Volyn. 

The situation changed during the third stage when, beginning with 1926-27, 
the title rabkor began to lose its importance and later became an anachronism. 
Nowadays this movement ‘is referred to as an “expression of Soviet socialist 
demoeracy.”? The importance of the qualified journalist began to increase and 
he came to occupy a leading position on Soviet newspapers and magazines, 
irrespective of whether he was a Party member or not. In the 1930’s the best 
writer of sketches in the USSR was the non-Party Aleksei Kolosov of Pravda. 
David Zaslavsky, who was also not a Party member at the time, was the head of 
the foreign section of the newspaper, while the non-Party Konstantin Paustovsky 
contributed sketches to Pravda and Izvestia. However, throughout the postwar 
period even leading Soviet journalists such as A. Zorich, M. Koltsov, V. Kataev, 
E. Petrov, I. If, L. Lench, and Ryklin, in spite of their leading social position, 
did not obtain the attention expected from the Soviet leaders and were merely 
regarded as specialists useful at a particular stage- : 

The Congress can be regarded as the official Party and government recogni- 
tion of the great importance of qualified journalists and as an expression of the 
desire to use them for the fulfillment of the plans and tasks set by the Party Central 
Committee. In other words, the Soviet leaders consider that journalists, whatever 
their social background, whether they are Party members or not, may be used for 
purely utilitarian aims. ‘These aims were clearly expressed in the main report at the 
Congress read by Pravda editor Satyukov who 


assures the Party that Soviet journalists will do their utmost and sacrifice their 
knowledge for the great cause of the propagation of the ideas of Marxism-Leninism, 
for the implementation of the historic decisions of the Twenty-first Party Congress, 
for the cause of the building of Communism.? 


Thus, the Congress of the regular press took place along lines similar to 
those of shock workers. The delegates expressed their gratitude for the attention 
of the Party znd promised to increase the “tempo” of work, while the leaders did 
not spare the compliments. 

The busiress side of the Congress is of considerable interest. The point is that 
prior to it Soviet journalists.had been members of a trade union of press workers. 
This union embraced everybody engaged in work connected with the press, no 
matter how menial his task. Only in rare cases when a journalist had written a 
book or else regularly published material in a major literary magazine was he 
permitted to join the Union of Writers. Examples here are V. Ovechkin, V. 
Soloukhin, B. Polevoi, I. Ryabov, and the present editot of [zvestia Adzhubei. 
The Congress has thus laid the foundations of a new practice in the organization 
of journalism. Journalists proper have been singled out as a special category 
separate from editorial staffs and technical personnel. Satyukov’s report noted 


1 Entsiklopedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Moscow, 1955, vol. IO, p. 56. 
3 Radio Moscow, November 12, 1959. 
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- that the Soviet Union has about 10,500 newspapers which are served by about 
23,000 journalists. Accordingly, there are only about two journalists per news- 
paper. Thus, today only persons who actually contribute works to a newspaper 
are considered journalists. This is the essence of the new measure which has just 
been carried out-under cover of holding a congress and creating a new professio- 
nal organization. In the present case the most qualified, most reliable and useful 
workers have been carefully selected. 

As for the new organization itself it soe not differ formally from the existing 
trade unions. The chairman of the new board is the chief editor of Pravda, while 
the 22-man strong secretariat includes all the editors of the leading central and 
republic newspapers. The new statutes state: ““... the union of journalists of the 
USSR is a voluntary, creative social organization of professional journalists 
working in the regular press, the information organs, the publishing houses, 
radio, and television.”’ The tasks of the new union were formulated by the 
editor of Pravda: 


Our union must constantly call on journalists [to engage in] leading work in 
the Seven-Year Plan, in decisive participation in Communist construction, must 
teach them to regard life attentively, ... to propagate the growth of Communism 
in a bright and accessible form, to struggle passionately against everything which 
hinders our movement forward.* 


The new union will enable the Party to'exert a much more centralized in- 
fluence on the leading journalistic personnel. A Ci 
w 


Television in the USSR 


Because of their adaptability to propaganda purposés mass communications 
have long been given special attention by the Soviet Communist Party leaders. 
Until recent years the press, radio, and motion picture dominated the propaganda 
field. Now, however, television has made its appearance and is developing at a 
surprising rate within the Soviet Union. A recent issue of the official Party organ 
Kommunist gives some idea of the speed of this development. It states that there 
are now three times as many television sets in the USSR, some 3,000,000, as 
there were radios on the eve of the war, although their distribution is somewhat 
uneven, more than 1,000,000 sets being found in the Moscow area. Soviet in- 
dustry, which produced only 1,800 sets in 1949, was expected to manufacture 
about 1,000,000 in 1959. In the same way, the number of television stations had 
risen from 3 in 1953 to 62 in 1958.1 These are supplemented by retransmission 
centers in 93 cities from Vilnyus in Lithuania to Petropavlovsk-Kamchatsky on 
the Pacific. The main television centers and retransmission stations are also aug- 
mented by smaller retransmission stations, located some 120 to 150 kilometers 

3 Ibid. 2 

4 Ibid. ; 

1 Kommunist, No. 8 (1959), p. 66; Vestnik statistiki, No. 4 (1959), p. 92. 

) 
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from the main stations, which pick up and retransmit the signal over a radius 
of 8 kilometers.? It was also reported that small television centers, intended for 
smaller cities way from the inter-city network, are being introduced. The Sovists 
have in addition numerous mobile television stations, while some institutions 
of higher learning have their own centers. Present plans call for 15,000,000 sets 
and 161 television centers by 1965.3 

The organs responsible for this vast network are the State Union Designing 
Institute of the Ministry of Communications; the State Radio Trust; the Radtosiroi 
Trust; the All-Union Research Institute of Television; the Research Cinema-o- 
graphy and Photography Institute (NIKFI); and in special cases the Voluntary 
Society for Ccoperation with the Army, Navy, and Air force (DOSA‘AF) which 
in 1957 built and transferred to the Ministry of Communications 24 television 


. centers.4 Responsibility for administration and ideological work rests with the 


all-union and republic committees for radio and -television attached to the cor- 
responding councils of ministers. This arrangement has been severely criticized 


| by Kommunist: 


A strange situation has presently been created in television: the equipment, 
with the aid of which the transmission and showing of a program take place, 5e- 
longs to the organ of the Ministry of Communications; the studios, from which zhe 
programs aze transmitted, also belong to them. But it.is all used by the committees 
for radio and television. The result is that there are two workers (one from each 
agency) bekind each television camera,’ i 


Before examining television as a mass communications media, one can briefly 
examine its use in industry, a subject which has given rise to frequent conferences 
in the USSR. Industrial television can be used for viewing difficult operaticns 


- or dangerous technological processes, which could not otherwise be observed. 


It is being applied above all in the fields of metallurgy, transport, and medicine. 
In metallurgy, for instance, television cameras permit one man to control the 
charging and operation of several furnaces. Television is also used by the Soviet 
Arctic Fleet to guide ships through the ice and in radiolocation work. ‘The 
cameras can observe an area five kilometers in width.* In 1958, the members of 
the Black Sea Scientific Experimental and Research Station of the Institute of 
Oceanology in Krasnodar devised a new system of underwater television.? 
Special television equipment is being used for astronomical work, thus providing 
Soviet scientists with a greater range of possibilities in the study of the universe. 
For example, at the Pulkovo Observatory scientists were able with the help of 
special television apparatus to obtain a view of the moon’s surface 300 times as 
luminous as that which could be seen through a telescope.® There is ever wider 





` application of television in the demonstration of surgical operations to students. 


2 Radio, Nos. 1 and 2 (1958); Kommunist, op. cit., p. 66. 
3 Tolevidenie i IKV, No. 49 (1958), p. 5; Vestnik statsstiki, op. cit. 
4 Televidenis i TRV, No. 5 (1958); Radio, No. 2 (1958). 
5 Kommunist, op. cit., p. 71. 
€ Telsvidenis i IKV, No. 15 (1958). 
. ? Ibid., No. 11 (1958). 
8 Tbid., No. 8 (1958). 
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Recently the Surgical Clinic of the: Second Moscow Medical Institute joinéd the 

ranks of hospitals equipped with such installations. The television receivers used 

in student auditoriums have screens 90 to 120 centimeters in diameter, thus per- 

mitting a considerable number of students to follow every step of the operation 
_ being performed.® 


While industrial television is forging ahead, the Soviet electronics industry 
is attempting to keep up with the demand for household receivers. By 1958 
there were some thirty types, varying in size from the Moskvich T-1 which has 
a 100 by 135 millimeter screen, to the Moskva, which has a 900 by 1200 
millimeter screen.1° Many of the Soviet sets are rather small by Western stand- 
atds. They have from 12 to 33 radio tubes each and from 1 to 5 loudspeakers 
with power requirements of between 100 and 300 watts. Representative prices 
for the smaller sets range from 1,400 to 1,950 rubles. During 1958, 12 more 
models went into production. Soviet industry has in addition begun mass 
production of radio-television combinations, composed of radio and television 
receivers, a record player ais automatic charger, amplifier, and a stereo system 
with seven speakers. 


Judging by the letters to the press from television viewers, the Soviet sets 
ate by no means entirely satisfactory. Both the poor quality of the sets themselves 
and the shortage of repairmen are sources of complaint. The sets produced prior 
to 1956 suffered from poor reception, small screens, wasteful use of electricity, 
and bulkiness due to bad design. Moreover, in the older receivers the connections 
and parts were not uniform, causing operational difficulties. Many failings 
continued to be noted even after 1956. Repairs are often necessitated by defective 
assemblies, connections, and parts or various structural defects. The transformers 
frequently burn out and in the new sets there is still a strong humming noise and 
poor audio reception. It would seem that the emphasis in Soviet television pro- 
duction is on quantity and not quality. While struggling to improve the quality 
of present-day sets, Soviet technicians are also considering the basic problems 
connected with the enlargement of the television tubes and possible ways of 
creating broad-screen television. It is apparenty still in the experimental stage 
in the USSR. 


In the field of color RRA a system that will be compatible with black 
and white is the aim. That is, a system whereby color transmissions can be re- 
ceived in black and white by the old noncolor receivers and black and white 
transmissions could still be received by the new sets equipped for color. The 
first Soviet experimental transmission of compatible color took place in Moscow 
in the summer of 1958. It was proposed that by the end of that year regular 
experimental color transmissions be initiated. Although nothing has appeared 
. in the press ‘on the carrying out of these transmissions, it may be assumed that 





° Thid., No. 33 (1958). 
10 Radio, No. 2 (1958). 


1 Tekbnika kino i televideniya, No. 1 van pp. 1,7 and 59; No. 5 (1958), p. 35; Televidenie 1 UKV, 
No. 10 (1958). 
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some success has been attained in this field inasmuch as the first models with 
color receivers were manufactured late in 1958. They contain 26 radio tubes and 
have a screen 375 by 500 millimeters. The introduction of color telecasts in the 
USSR remains, however, a matter for the future—the year 1966 is the target datz for 
the conversion of the special television centers in Moscow, Leningrad, anc the 
union-republic capitals to color.18 


What does the Soviet televiewer see on ‘his screen? More than half of the 
transmitting time is taken up with programs which could be termed “artistic.” 
Besides individual performers from the world of the theater, film, and variety, 
complete dramas, musicals, ballets, and so on are often presented on television. 
There are programs showing the work and lives of outstanding Soviet and 
pre-Reyolutionary, as well as foreign ‘writers, artists, and actors. In Moscow 
alone more than 300 films, including foreign ones not shown in Soviet mction 
picture theaters, more than 60 theatricals, about 100 televisior plays and nearly 
100 television reviews were telecast in 1958. There were also many special pro- 
grams for children, women, and young people. Rather surprisingly, perkaps, 
television is the one mass communications medium in the Soviet Union which 
is not used very much for political purposes. An examination of the program 
schedules for 1958' indicates that political themes play only a minor role. For 
instance, during the week May 12-18, 1958, the following programs were zele- 
cast at the-central studios in Moscow: 5 theatricals, 5 concerts, 2 reviews, 7 films, 
2 sports programs, 6 children’s programs, a special program for the Armed 
Forces and g news program. Out of the week’s 66 hours of programing, only 
5 hours and-40 minutes were devoted to political topics: 3 hours and 30 min- 
utes to news and 2 hours and 10 minutes divided between the telecast Sevasto- 
pol—City of Glory and the film They Were First. 


Such an important political event as the Komsomol Congress, which filled 
the pages of the Party press at the time, did not receive more than 30 minutes 
of television time per day. Even the propaganda campaign launched to inaugurate 
the Seven-Year Plan did not last for more than half-an-hour per day. Althcugh 
various Soviet political leaders have appeared in front of the television cameras 
during reports of noteworthy events such as congresses, parades, and interna- 
tional meetings, not once in 1958 did a Party or government leader make a 
special television appearance. Aside from the fact that so little time is directly 
devoted to political subjects, Kommunist has pointed out somewhat woefully 
that “in the programs of the Central Television Studios in 1958 only 29 of the 
88 dramas presented dealt with contemporary themes. And af the 44 telecasts 
for young people only 6 were devoted to the life and labor of the working 
youth.”13 Another interesting aspect of Soviet television is the relatively large. 
number of foreign motion pictures which find their way into Soviet homes. 
Of the 341 films telecast in 1958, 42% were of foreign origir. Czechoslovakia 
contributed 24; India 17; Poland 13; ” Ghina 12; Italy and Fumania, 9 each; 


13 Radio, No. 7 (1958); Televidenie i UKV, Nos. 11, 32 and 41 (1958), 
13 Kommunist, op. cit., p. 70, 
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East Germany 8; Yugoslavia 7; France 6; Austria 5; Egypt, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Finland, 4 each; Mexico 3; Korea and Argentina, 2 each; from various other 
countries 12. Hence 145 foreign films were shown on Soviet television in 1958 
and even though only 47 of these,came from outside the Communist bloc, they 
still represent a rather large window, on the world for the Soviet viewer. 

As might be expected, the apolitical orientation of Soviet television has not 
met with universal approval. Kommunist has sharply criticized the Soviet televi- 
sion industry, particularly programing. It was pointed out that “public opinion 
and above all the press should see to it that television programs more fully and 
clearly reflect the building of Communist society [and] better satisfy the spiritual 
needs of the masses.”14 The magazine further demands that the All-Union 
Society. for the Dissemination of Political and Scientific Knowledge take a greater 
interest in television, claiming that the possibilities presented by this medium 
have been poorly utilized and the Society has displayed little interest in the 
problem: C 


... television, as one of the mass and most effective means of education and 
training, is at present only feebly propagating the initiative of the people and the rich 
experience of the factory, building site, and kolkhoz collectives in the preschedule 
fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan of Communist construction.'® 

...to date very little has been done to help viewers understand our successes, 
to see in concrete, everyday affairs the great advantages of socialist society.7® 


Another field in which television should be put to work, according to Kom- 
munist, is the struggle against bourgeois ideology. It recommends that use be 
made for this purpose of motion pictures produced in capitalist countries 
which “are unable to conceal the true condition of the masses in bourgeois 
society.” Such a step is necessary because the “majority of the Soviet people 
and our youth” do not have a vivid picture of the “social miseries” of capitalism, 
since they have never experienced them.1? 

While the Party organ calls for the increased use of television for political 
and ideological purposes, the viewers themselves have other ideas. The Soviet 
Union, like its Western counterparts, has a magazine devoted to television and 
FM programs, entitled Televidenie' i UKV, which also publishes viewers’ letters. 
Although there was hardly a 1958 issue without numerous letters criticizing 
Soviet programs for their lack of quality, interest, and artistry, there were no 
letters demanding a “fuller and clearer reflection of the building of Communist 
society.” Apparently the Soviet viewer, in spite of long years of exposure to 
Communist propaganda, or perhaps because. of it, is not very interested in po- 
litical and ideological themes. The Central Studios in Moscow received more 
than 20,000 letters in four months of 1958 which expressed great interest in the 
work of the television studios. Some of the letter writers were singled out to 
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take part in two conferences on the subject “How Can Television Programs Be 
Made Interesting, Varied, and Responsive to the Needs of Our Millions of 
Listeners?” Televidenie i UKV published the results of these conferences.18 
The participants’ main wish was that the programs be varied and interesting 
in character and they endeavored to state just what they meant by this. They also 
requested that the leading actors and actresses appear more often on television. 
Only one participant. in the first conference made a demand directly political 
in nature, claiming that more time should be spent on the Soviet people and 
their work. However, many viewers did express a desire for daily news programs. 
The director of the Central Studios had nothing to say about the application of 
television to the “ideological, and Communist training of the masses.” At the ` 
second conference the need for more humor and the establishing of special 
groups of actors for television alone occupied a prominent place in the discussion. 
Again only one participant expressed the view that television should “formulate 
a Weltanschauung,” that is, busy itself with political ideology. ` 

Thus, despite a certain technical backwardness or lack of quality in some 
fields Soviet television has already assumed such proportions that “the showing 
of a motion picture on the Moscow network alone means that it will immediately 
be seen by more, persons in‘half an hour than during two weeks in all the motion 
picture theaters of the capital.”1° It seems certain that rapid progress is being 
made both qualitatively and quantitatively. Just how this powerful means of 
mass communication will be used in the coming years remains, however, in 
doubt. Only time will tell whether the requests of the viewers for entertainment 
and a release from the unpleasantries of Soviet life will continue to be fulfilled, 
or whether Soviet television will bow to the demands of Kommunist and the Party 
functionaries to become a weapon of Party propaganda, thus making itself as 


unpaleable as the pages of Pravda. | M. Andreev 


Military Affairs 


Soviet Seapower 


Public opinion, above all in Great Britain and the United States, likes to think 
that Russian shipbuilding was and is still not very good, and cites as examples such 
ugly ships as the coastal-defense vessels of the “Popov” type, or the ungainly 
battleships of the “Marat” class. This belief is, however, much oversimplified 
” and often even false. The Czarist navy commissioned the world’s first armored 
cruisers in the early 1870’s, one of which, the “General-Admiral,” survived World 
War I as a mine layer and World War II as a mining hulk, to be finally sunk after 
1946 during the production of the Soviet motion picture The Glorious Year 1919. 





18 Televidenie i UKV, No. 20 (1958). 
18 Kommunist, op. cit., p. 67. 
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Russia also ordered the first large series of submarines, 52 units of the “Dzeviecky” 
design in 1879, which were, however, used only as buoys. The vogue of small 
torpedo boats began in Russia immediately after the war of 1878—79, in which 
the Russians had used the first Whitéhead torpedoes. Over 120 torpedo laun- 
ches were built, mostly of the 23-ton type, with a speed of 13 knots and one or 
two torpedo tubes. Also famous for their performance were the Russian light 
cruisers “Novik” (German-built), which did almost 26 knots in 1904, and her 
somewhat slower Russian-built sister ships “Izumrud” and “Jemtchug.” They 
were, however, the only outstanding cruisers the Russians ever had, although 
they also considered that the “Dimitri Donskoi” was back in 1885 an effective 
weapon against enemy maritime trade. Her cruising radius was about 20,000 
miles and her speed 16 knots, sufficient, maybe, in 1885, but hopelessly out- 
classed in 1905 when she was sunk at Tsushima. 

Besides the often cited two coastal-defense vessels designed by Admiral Popov 
in 1873—75 for the Black Sea (they -were not scrapped until 1903), which, not- 
withstanding their poor seagoing qualities, saw some activity during the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1878-79, Czarist battleship construction never reached the high 
degree of efficiency attained by British and German vessels in the twentieth century. 
It must, however, be admitted that the pre-dreadnought ships of the line of all 
nations were rather ugly, unseaworthy, and weak vesels which, fortunately, 
fought on only very few occasions against similar vesssels before they were re- 
placed by the capital ship of modern design. The only important exceptions 
occurred during the Russo-Japanese war and invariably ended in favor of the 
faster, better-built, and better-handled Japanese vessels. Many of the fighting 
ships of both sides involved were foreign-built. Only the four Russian-built 
battleships of the “Knjas Suvorov” class were able to withstand large numbers 
of hits at Tsushima, primarily the flagship itself, and also the “Alexander II” 
which finally capsized, the “Borodino” which exploded, and the “Orel” which 
later surrendered to the Japanese, after having received about 150 hits, including 
42 from 12-inch shells. But even this vessel was still able to steam 16 knots and 
had only one boiler damaged, although less than half its. guns were still working. 

The best of all Russian armored cruisers was the 1906 British-built “Rurik” 
of 15,190 tons, which was nevertheless already outclassed when World War I 
began. The four Russian-designed battle cruisers of the “Borodino” class of 
32,500 tons, armed with 12—14 inch and 14-5 inch guns, with a speed of 29.5 
knots, and laid down in 1915—16, were all sold uncompleted by the Soviets for 
scrap. The first and only Russian dreadnought-type battleships were eight vessels 
of the “Gangut” class, launched between 1911 and 1916, of which seven vessels 
were commissioned. They were rather fast vessels. The “Imperatriza Ekate- 
rina II,” which reached almost 25 knots for some time during the pursuit of the 
German cruiser “Breslau” on the 22nd of July, 1916 in the Black Sea, was armed 
with 12—12 inch and 20—5 inch guns, but living quarters were cramped and badly 
ventilated, atmor and internal structure: insufficient. When the Soviets recon- 
structed the three surviving vessels after the war, they acquired a rather unpleas- 
ant and ugly silhouette. Remarkable Russian designs were also the world’s first 
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minelayers of the 1898 “Yenisei” class of 2,590 tons, specially constructed for 
this task. Trey had a speed of 18 knots, carried 300 mines, which caused most 
of the Japanese losses during the war of 1904—05. They, as well as the British- 
built powerful icebreaker “Jermak,” the first ship used solely for this purpose, 
were designed by Admiral Makarov, one of the most gifted of Russian admirals 
who was killed near Port Arthur in 1904, when his flagship struck a mine. 

Two other vessels of the Czarist navy deserve mention; the minelaying sub- 
marine “Crab,” of 550 tons, carrying 66 mines, laid down in 1908, which, after 
many technical problems had been overcome, successfully mined the entrance to 
the Bosporus. The most striking vessel the Russians ever owned was certainly 
the destroyer “Novik,” German designed and built in Russia in 1911, of 1 280 
tons, with a speed of 37 knots and armed with 4—3.9 inch guns and 8 torpedo 
tubes. This vessel outraced and outgunned the destroyers of all other navies for 
many years and was practically the' backbone of all Russian naval operations 
against the Germans in the Baltic during World War I. Other, similar vessels, 
with a deplacement of up to 1,650 tons and armed with 5-3.9 inch guns and 12 
torpedo tubes, were built in Russian yards during the war, but none reached the 
“Novik’s” speed. ‘These destroyers, formed the nucleus of Soviet destroyer 
flotillas for almost 20 years, and some even survived World War II. In the Black’ 
Sea the Russians built the first really modern landing vessels permitting disembark- , 
ment over the bow, and understook in 1916 one of the first motor torpedo boat 
raids into the Bosporus with the help of a converted patrol launch. ‘The Soviets 
proved to be masters in the conversion of merchant and river vessels into gun- 
boats and mining vessels during the civil war, a feat which they repeated in World 
War II. They were, however, far less happy when they continued the construction 
of three of the hulls of eight light cruisers under construction for the Czarist navy. 
After 10 to 15 years of work, they commissioned two light and one medium 
cruiser, which were slower, less protected and less well armed than other contem- 
porary cruisers, all guns being still in single mounts, while the medium cruiser 
had only 4—7.1 inch guns. Equally weak were also 18 Soviet-built torpedo boats 
of the “Shtorm” class, which entered service between 1929 and 1932, ` 

The first Soviet-designed submarines were laid down in 1927, entered service 
in 1930—31, and had much trouble with their stabilizers, electrical equipment, 
and other items. Electric welding was employed from 1933 onwards on the nu- 
merous small submarines of the “M” class, which could be shipped by railroad. 
The large submarines of the “P” class were complete failures, others, like the 
“Shja” and “S” class rather good boats. Shortly before World War II the Soviets 
commissioned the medium cruisers of the “Kirov” class and destroyers of the 
“B,” “G,” and “S” classes, all good ships, well-armed and fast, but not very well 
protected. They had, however, better seagoing qualities than the large flotilla 
leaders of the “Leningrad” class launched a few years earlier. The minesweepers 
of the “Fugas” class were also very suitable craft, while the numerous river gun- - 
boats ‘were not as good. Most useful of all Soviet naval vessels during World 
War II was without doubt the armored gunboat, small, fast, and hard-hitting, 
and one of the most active types of Soviet warships. The motor: torpedo boats 
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wete too small to be really seaworthy, and having petrol engines, exploded all 
too often when under fire. On the whole, Soviet shipbuilding just before World 
War IL was very Italian-inspired: light, fast, and beautiful-looking vessels, but 
not very steadfast. Soviet vessels were.also, as a rule, more heavily armed than 
‘German warships of the same class. This is surprising, since naval gunfire had 
failed to bring any notable success to the Russians since their last major, but 
easy victory at Sinope in 1853. During the Russo-Japanese war they sank only 
four small torpedo boats and some ‘auxiliaries by gunfire; almost all other Jap- 
anese losses were caused by mines. ; 

The same applies to World War I, when only one minelayer, one auxiliary 
vessel, and one German torpedo boat-which had already struck a mine were sunk 
- by Russian gunfire in the Baltic, while in the Black Sea some Turkish auxiliary 
vessels and patrol boats fell victims to Russian shells. World War II confirmed this 
trend; only Soviet gunboats, minesweepers, and armoured launches sank a few 
Axis small craft by gunfire. It came therefore as a surprise when the Soviets 
produced after 1950 the good-looking, fast, but tactically and technically already 
antiquated cruisers of the “Sverdlov” class with 12-6 inch guns, and the classic 
destroyers of the “Skory” class which are not much better than the prewar de- 
signs. Of course all these vessels are larger, better protected, seaworthier and ` 
faster than the prewar types; they have a slightly better anti-aircraft and anti- 
submarine armament too and a larger cruising range, but technically they are by 
no means ‘revolutionary. Generally speaking, the anti-aircraft armament of all 
postwar-built Soviet warships is too weak and not quite up-to-date. Only the 
small anti-aircraft guns are fully automatic. The main artillery of cruisers and 
destroyers is not fully automatic, and firepower is therefore inferior to Western 
standards. The main guns can not provide vertical anti-aircraft fire at a 90° angle. 
Optical fire-directors are still in use, together with radar. The same applies to 
the submarines of “W” and “Z” class. The latest destroyers of the “Kotlin” 
class have an excellent radar equipment, they:are fast too (up to 40 knots), but 
their armament seems somewhat light for their size of over 3,000 tons. They may 
well be rearmed with missiles in the future. Some of the postwar submarines 
are still armed with guns, a weapon no longer in use in all navies. The new anti- 
magnetic minesweepers are less efficient than the NATO standard type. Finally, 
Soviet escort vessels, as well as amphibious vessels, are rather built for coastal 
service. Antisubmarine weapons are few, mostly obsolete and very inferior to 
Western models. f 

Although Russia sponsored the introduction of some important naval novel- 
ties like the armored cruiser, the small torpedo boat, the minelayer, the icebreaker 
and the minelaying submarine, as well as the fast and heavily armed destroyer 
(the best prototypes of most of these vessels were in any case built or designed 
abroad), both Czarist and the Soviets admirals in most cases did not use this 
material as efficiently as they might have done. 


* 
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When Khrushchev visited Great Britain in 1955, he declared that cruisers 
were just good enough to carry VIPs around and mockingly offered some-of the 
latest “Sverdlovs” for sale.1 Everybody thought that this was just one of his usual 
“funny” remarks. But when he declared last September in San Francisco that 
90% of Soviet cruiser strength is to be scrapped, including some ships 95% 
completed, most people agreed that Soviet naval policy had once more changed. 
If one looks back over forty-two years of Soviet naval history and policy, then 
it must be admitted that the position of the Commander in Chief of the Soviet 
Navy is a rather dangerous and thankless one. Soviet naval policy has been 
changed almost as often as the commanders in chief and. several of them have 
died in front of the firing squad. It may therefore be of interest to recapitulate 


ever-changing Soviet ideas about naval warfare. : 


When the Bolsheviks seized power in 1917, Russia possessed the nucleus of a 
modern fleet: four 23,000-ton battleships in the Baltic and two in the Black:Sea 
(a further vessel of this displacement was lost in 1916 and another was still being 
built), four battle cruisers of 32,500 tons under construction in the Baltic, “eight 
light cruisers of 6,800 to 7,200 tons under construction, over forty large destroy- 
ers of 1,100 and 1,350 tons in service or under construction, and about fifty 
submarines, of which over half were not yet commissioned. Czarist naval policy 
in the Baltic called for a “fleet in being” able to prevent Germany from exer- 
cising full control of the Baltic, a minesweeping and local escort force in the 
Arctic’ (where a new fleet had been formed in 1916, after a century of almost 
complete absence of any haval vessels), a small cruiser and.coastal defense squad- 
zon in the Pacific, and a balanced fleet in the Black Sea superior to the combined 
Turkish, Rumanian, and Bulgarian fleets. This target would have been achieved 
around 1920. The Revolution and the ensuing civil war destroyed most of the 
existing warships, and the decline of the ship-building industry and a lack of- 
funds and qualified personnel compelled the Soviets to reappraise the situation in 
1921. Lenin made at that time his remark that “talk about naval power was 
typical bourgeois nonsense.” Besides some older and practically worthless 
warships the Soviet Navy consisted then of three battleships, nine destroyers, 
and nine submarines in the Baltic, a few submarines and destroyers in the Black 
Sea, the Amur Flotilla, and the vessels in the Caspian Sea. Not a single modern 
warship was left in the Arctic and Pacific. The coast was to be defended prima- 
tily by the Army, later also by the Air Force, with the aid of some coastal batteries 
and mines laid by auxiliary vessels. In the Black Sea the Soviet fleet was numeri- 
cally inferior to the Turkish, and in the Baltic access was so restricted that naval 
doctrine called simply for the combined use of mines, coastal artillery, submarines, 
light surface craft, the heavy artillery of the remaining battleships, and aircraft to 
defend the approaches to Leningrad. Soviet naval policy was purely defensive; 





1 Sverdlov Class Cruisers: Displacement 15,000 metric tons (20,000 full load); Machinery 150,000 
HP turbines, 34.0 knots; Armament 12—150 mm. guns, 12—100 mm. anti-aircraft, 32—37 mm. anti- 
aircraft, 250 mines; Range 8,000 seamiles; Complement 1,050. Torpedo tubes have been removed. 
Rocket-launching equipment has probably been installed. See Weyers Flottentaschenbuch 1958, Munich. 
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none of the many ship-building programs published ever materialized. Some of 
them were rather ambitious. 


The first changes occurred in 1930-31 when some new submarines were 
commissioned, while one battleship and one cruiser left the Baltic and joined the 
Black Sea Fleet, restoring Soviet superiority over the Turks. Three of the light 
cruisers under construction when the Revolution broke out had been commis- 
sioned in the meantime. The Pacific Fleet was reactivated in 1932 and in 1933 the 
first three submarines were commissioned at Vladivostok, to be followed by 
many others, two older-type destroyers, motor torpedo boats, and auxiliary 
vessels. The Arctic Fleet was reactivated in 1933 and also received some sub- 
marines and destroyers from the Baltic. However, except for in the Black Sea 
region, overall Soviet strategy was still rather defensive in character, including 
propaganda and subversion. The first two five-year plans made provisions for 
the development of ship-building facilities, and between 1936 and 1941 work 
on twelve medium cruisers, about fifty-five destroyers, and almost two hundred 
submarines was started. The switch from a defensive to an offensive naval 
doctrine was obvious, yet it remained to be seen whether Russia was embarking 
upon a strategy of destroying merchant fleets with submarines and cruisers, or 
whether these vessels were merely intended to complement a force of modern 
warships. Molotov did not miss the opportunity to let the world know in 1938 
that the Soviets intended to build a powerful, balanced fleet “able to smash any 
possible fascist-capitalist plot and aggression.” Accordingly, work on two or 
three 35,000-ton battleships and probably also on one aircraft carrier was begun. 


However, when Germany attacked the USSR in 1941, none of the new battle- 
ships had been completed, and only four modern cruisers, together with forty 
new destroyets and about one hundred and fifty submarines, were available in the 
Arctic, Baltic, and Black Sea. Although the German naval forces involved were 
numerically very inferior, the USSR was from the first day on the defensive, 
losing not only many vessels, but also the bases gained in 1940 in the Baltic 
states and Finland. The, Soviets were, however, able to defend the approaches to 
Leningrad with the aid of their “fortress fleet,” to keep the ports in the Arctic 
open so that allied war material could be unloaded, and to prevent the Germans 
from conquering the whole of the Black Sea coast. When the German Army was 
forced back in 1943-44 and the Soviets gained air supremacy, the Soviet Navy 
very timidly followed the retreating Germans. Only submarines and motor 
torpedo boats, gunboats, and similar naval vessels operated against the German 
naval forces. The same applies to the short Soviet—Japanese War in 1945 when the 
Soviets carried out several successful landings in Korea and the Kurilles, but 
kept their two modern cruisers and some ten destroyers in port. No Japanese 
naval opposition was encountered. 


A careful analysis of Soviet naval activites would have shown the Communist 
leaders that successes were entirely due to the Soviet Army, Air Force, sub- 
marines, motor torpedo boats, and other inshore craft, and to mines. Soviet 
battleships, cruisers, and destroyers did not sink a single enemy warship or 
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merchant ship during the war, losing one battleship, one cruiser, and about 
forty destroyers without anything in return. Even the loss of eighty submarines 
was hardly compensated for by the sinking of about one hundred enemy merchant 
ships and about thirty mainly very small auxiliary vessels. f 
Prior to the war the Soviet had intended to build a fully balanced navy which 
would be a match for any other modern navy; however, their postwar doctrines 
followed other directions. They realized that battleships were no longer the 
backbone of a navy and scrapped the unfinished vessels on the stocks in Lenin- 
grad. But they also realized that they were as yet technically unable to build and 
operate modern, large aircraft carriers and that they could not overtake British 
and United States numerical superiority in this particular field. In accordance 
with Stalin’s theory of the possibility of a series of localized conflicts with its 
smaller neighbors, all the USSR needed was a powerful army; a powerful Air 
Force; a powerful submarine fleet as a deterrent to any United States inter- 
vention; and a surface fleet of cruisers and destroyers more powerful than that of 
future victims in the Baltic, Black Sea, and other waters not too far from Russia. 
Air cover was to be provided by landbased aircraft, and the main task of these 
cruisers and destroyers was to destroy similar enemy surface forces and to support 
Soviet landing operations. For this purpose the Soviets designed the impressive, 
but not toa well-armed twenty-four cruisers of the “Sverdlov” class and about 
eighty destroyers of the “Skory” class.? They also completed five cruisers on 
which work had begun before the war and commissioned large numbers of 
submarines of a good, but far from revolutionary design and performance. 
While this program was being executed NATO was formed and all Soviet 
hopes of isolated, limited, “small” wars disappeared. The civil war in Greece 
ended with a Bolshevik defeat and the Korean War too did not end as the Com- 
munists had hoped. When Stalin died in 1953, this program was already virtually 
outdated by political and technical developments, but nobody had dared to 
speak the truth to the dictator. Some internal strife must, however, have taken 
place since after 1945 the wartime Commander in Chief Admiral Kuznetsov was 
replaced by Admiral Yumachev, who was in turn replaced by this same Kuz- 
netsov. Stalin’s heirs realized that limited wars were no longer possible, but it 
took them some time to stop the cruiser-building activity. At least sixteen of the 
“Sverdlovs” were actually commissioned, while two more seemed to be 95% 
completed. Work was suspended on the six remaining cruisers. In the meantime 
the Soviets had achieved the well-known and much propagandized successes in 
the rocket field, which enabled them to face the problem of an eventual full-scale 
war against NATO. They realized that in the event of such a war the somewhat 
old-fashioned cruisers would not be of much use, especially without aircraft 
carriers, and they still felt unable or uninclined to build carriers, even light 
ones, using the hulls of the unfinished cruisers. 
2 Skory Class Destroyers: Displacement 1,900 metric tons (2,500 full load); Machinery 70,000 HP 
turbines, 38.0 knots; Armament 4—130 mm. guns, 2—76 mm. anti-aircraft, 7 or 8—37 mm. anti-aircraft, 


10 torpedo tubes, 80 mines, 2 depth charge throwers; Complement 280. See Weyers Flottentaschenbuch 
1958, Munich. 
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According to latest Soviet doctrine all the USSR needs to win the next war 
is a powerful atmy; missiles of every range and size; fighter aircraft to prevent 
NATO raids; submarines to attack NATO shipping and task forces; escort 
vessels to keep their own coastwise convoys going and to support short-range 
landing operations; light coastal and mining forces to defend the USSR’s coastline, 
ports, and sea lanes from enemy incursions. The Soviet submarine force is actually 
credited with four-hundred and fifty to five-hundred submarines, of which about 
four-fifths have been built in the postwar period.® Building capacity lies between 
sixty. and eighty per year, while- building also cruisers and tankers in large 
numbers. From now on emphasis is to be placed on the construction of sub- 
marines, motor torpedo boats, patrol vessels, minesweepers, and rather large 
destroyers, probably of the “Kotlin” type.* Anything up to one hundred sub- 
marines and twenty large destroyers, besides many smaller vessels, could from 
now on be commissioned each year. 


Only four cruisers will probably be retained for training purposes, one each 
in the Arctic, Baltic, Black Sea, and Pacific. The scrapping of the six old “Kirovs” 
will not be much of a loss;® their’ hulls were laid more than twenty years ago, 
some of them were heavily damaged during the war, and even the youngest, the 
two in the Pacific, are fifteen years old. Almost the same applies to the five 
“T'chapayevs” laid before the war and completed more than ten years later,® 
although their hulls are only a few years older than the “Tiger” (the latest British 
cruiser in service, with two more to follow). But if it was certainly a mistake to 
lay the hulls of the twenty-four “Sverdlovs,” it now seems also a mistake to 
scrap them, especially as manpower and money are far less acute problems for 
the Soviet Navy than for the NATO navies. A combination of eighteen such 
ctuisers and six light carriers would need about three-times more NATO vessels 
to hunt them down or simply to be kept in readiness. Gunfire from cruisers is 
also better cover for landing operations than gunfire from destroyers, especially 
as the latest Soviet destroyers are rather undergunned. Even today the missile 
cannot do all the jobs pin-point gunfire can do, anda cruiser hull contains more 





3 Postwar Submarines. Z C/ass: Displacement 2,000 metric tons (2,900 full load); Speed 20.0 knots 
surface, 15.0 knots underwater; Armament 4—25 mm. anti-aircraft, 10 torpedo tubes. W Class: Displace- 
ment 1,100 metric tons (1,600 full load); Speed 18.0 knots surface, 13.0 underwater; Armament 4—25 mm. 
anti-aircraft, 6 torpedo tubes. 4 Class: Displacement 650 metric tons (800 full load); Speed 18.0 knots 
surface, 16.0 underwater; Armament 3 torpedo tubes. Experimental nuclear-driven submarine also in 
existence. See Weyers Flotientaschenbuch 1958, Munich. f 

4 Kotlin Class Destroyers: Displacement 2,200 metric tons; Machinery 80,000 HP turbines, 38.0 
knots; Armament 4—100 mm. anti-aircraft, 16—37 mm. anti-aircraft, 10 torpedo tubes, 70 mines, 6 depth 
charge throwers; Complement 340. See Weyers Flottentaschenbuch 1958, Munich. 

5 Kirov Class Cruisers (Prewat): Displacement 8,800 metric tons (12,000 full load); Machinery 
110,000 HP turbines and Diesels, 35.0 knots; Armament 9—180 mm. guns, 6—100 mm. anti-aircraft, 
22—37 mm. anti-aircraft, 6 torpedo tubes, 90 mines; Range 3,500 seamiles; Complement 734. See Weyers 
Flottentaschenbuch 1958, Munich. i ‘ 

® Tchapayev Class Cruisers (Prewar): Displacement 13,000 metric tons (17,000 full load); 
Machinery 130,000 HP turbines and Diesels, 34.0 knots; Armament 12—150 mm. guns, 8—100 mm. 
anti-aircraft, 24-37 mm. anti-sircraft, 4-20 mm.. anti-aircraft, 200 mines; Range 7,000 seamiles ; 
Complement 840, See Weyers Flottentaschenbuch, Munich. 
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and larger missiles than a destroyer. A cruiser is also a better firing-platform, 
offering more protection too. The same applies, of course, to the constant scrap- 
ping of NATO cruisers and battleships, except that these countries have a man- 
power and money problem which does not exist in a totalitarian state. However, 
the Soviet Navy will shortly probably look like the German Navy in 194445, 
boasting 600 to 700 submarines, possibly even a few with nuclear propulsion, 
about one-bundred and fifty modern destroyers, and as many escort vessels, and 
a very large number of coastal craft, but no large warships. The disappearance of 
Soviet cruisers simplifies the task of the NATO navies, even if the number of 
Soviet submarines rises. Soviet naval history will certainly one day note that it 
was a mistake to build so many cruisers instead of one-hundred and fifty more 
submarines, and that it was yet another mistake to scrap them too early. 


J. Meister 


International Communism 


A Rapid or Slow Transition to Communism ? 


All Marxist-Leninists pursue a common goal—the establishment of the allegedly 
one and only ideal society, Communism. Not until the building of Communism 
has been completed in every country, will the Utopian program of this movement 
have been realized—a classless and stateless society in which everyone will work 
according to his abilities and be rewarded according to his needs, in which there 
will be no distinctions between manual and mental work, between the town and 
country, in which national cultures'and tongues will have been eliminated and 
mankind will enjoy a single “higher” proletarian culture and use a single language. 
The Soviet Union, the “first socialist country in history,” is already well ahead of 
the other European and Asian “people’s republics” on the path to this golden age 
of Communism. While all the other socialist countries are still engaged ir the 
“building of socialism,” it had supposedly been completed in the Soviet Union 
long before World War II.1 At the Nineteenth Party Congress in 1952, Stalin had 
proclaimed ex cathedra that Soviet society had at that time reached a new stage on 
the way to Communism, namely the “transitional phase from socialism to Com- 
munism.” In the official interpretation the USSR has, since the beginning of 
1959, been engaged in the “all-out building of Communism.” Not until recently 
did the people’s republic Bulgaria, which for years had served as the pacemaker 
for the other European people’s democracrie, declare that “socialism has con- 
quered in our country’... . The task of the transitionary period from capitalism 
to socialism has been ... solved.”? Bulgaria was the first East European state to 
make such a declaration. 





1 News Zeit, Moscow, No. 50 (1958). 
2 Rabotnickesko Delo, Sofia, Joly 2, 1959. 
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An important factor in the social and economic development of the people’s 
democracies over recent. years is that these countries are all at different stages in 
their program of “building socialism.” In the Stalin era the principle existed that 
the satellites should follow the Soviet model. On the basis of such a principle 

“neither an own way to socialism” nor deviations or delays on the path to so- 
cialism were tolerated. In the period 1945—53, there were accordingly no note- 
worthy differences in the economic and social development of the individual 
people’s democracies. If one takes the degree of collectivization as an indication of 
the extent to which the satellites are presently following Moscow’s line, it will 
become clear that collectivization has not been proceeding at the same rate in the 
various satellite countries. In 1959, 92% of all land, including state property, 
was collectivized in Bulgaria; 80% in Albania and Czechoslovakia; 60% in 
Rumania; 49% in Hungary; 46% in East Germany; and only 13% in Poland, of 
which 10% represents state property. Such an irregular development in the 
period since 1944 is obviously an extremely unwelcome phenomenon. Khrushchev 
has clearly been compelled to take steps to rectify this situation as soon as possible: 

By 1960, the first joint long-range plan for 1960—75 will have been compiled, 
a grandiose program for the combined advance of the socialist countries toward 
Communism.... In the socialist world the uneven level of development of the 
states will be removed.... Most of the people’s sca aces wa complete the 

‘ building of a socialist society in the immediate future . 

At the Twenty-first Party Congress Khrushchev went even further, introducing 
a program according to which not only the differences in socialist development 
between the people’s republics, but also the USSR’s enormous lead are to disappear 
very shortly: “We are marching forward on a common front, by granting each 
other mutual brotherly aid and support. As a result the economic development 
of all the socialist countries will gradually be leveled off.”* It is highly unlikely that 
the Soviet leaders will be able to remove the enormous differences in the economic 
and social development of the individual socialist countries on the one hand and 
between the USSR and the people’s democracies as a whole on the other, pat- 
ticularly if one remembers that thé Kremlin is anxious to consolidate the leading 
role of the Soviet Union. This can only be done if the USSR maintains its lead 
on the path toward the common goal of Communism. In any case the satellite 
press itself is very skeptical about Khrushchev’s prophecies. The Polish journal 
Zycie Gospodarcze wrote: 

If this principle [mutual brotherly aid] is not regarded as essential, then the 
enormous differences in the conditions for development of the individual countries 
will inevitably lead to an even greater differentiation in their level of development, 
a fact which is becoming clear even today.® 
Zycie Gospodarcze quoted in this connection concrete examples to justify its fears 

that the differences will become even greater: 
3 Hinter dem Eisernen Vorbang, Munich, No. 9 (1959). 
4 Nese Zeit, op. cit. 
5 Pravda, January 28, 1959:. 
8 Zycie Gospodarcze, Warsaw, No. 14 (1959). 
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In the years 1950—57, steel production rose in Poland faster than in the USSR and 
much faster than in Czechoslovakia... . In the years 1957—65, the situation and the 
rate of ircrease in output of steel are to change and the latter is to become slower in 
Poland than in the USSR and much slower than in Czechoslovakia... 


It is expected that labor productivity will increase by 60% between 1959 and 
1965 in Poland. Czechoslovakia is planning a 64% increase in labor productivity 
for the same period. The USSR expects an increase of 45%—50% in the years 
1959—65. We can thus see that the differences between Poland, the Soviet Union, 
and Czechoslovakia will not become less either in industrial output or in labor 
productivity . . . . Agricultural output is to climb by 30% in Poland, by 70% in the 
USSR, and by 33% in Czechoslovakia over 1959--65... - 


When discussing the problem of the advance toward Communism, one must 
remember that a by no means unimportant role is played by the ideological and 
political rivalry between Moscow and Peiping. As for China’s position in the 
hierarchy of Communist states engaged in the “building of socialism,” one must 
point out that the first constitution of the Chinese People’s Republic after the 
seizure of power described the government as a “people’s democratic” govern- 
ment. In the first years of the existence of the Chinese People’s Republic, the 
Soviets regarded the Chinese Communist system as an even more primitive form 
of socialism than that of the people’s democracies in Eastern Europe, since China 
had only just rid itself of feudalism and colonialism. Stalin’s death and the ensuing 
ideological crisis led to new developments in mutual relations between the two 
leading Communist powers. Peiping finally laid claim to a leading position in the 
hierarchy of socialist states. Since the death of Stalin, who was for decades the sole 
ruler of the world Communist movement and whose works were regarded as 
classics of Marxism-Leninism-Staliaism, Mao Tse-tung has moved up into the 
tanks of the authoritative theoreticians of international Communism. In No- 
vember 1957, the Declaration of Communist and Workers’ Parties was signed in 
Moscow; it affirmed the leading role of the Soviet Communist Party in the world 
Communist movement. The Chinese Communists signed the document, thus 
officially accepting the ideological and political leadership of the Soviet Union. In 
August 1958, however, Sino-Soviet relations suddenly experienced an unexpected 
complication. From April to July 1958, Peiping had carried out the most radical 
_ economic and social reform in the history of Marxism-Leninism. In this short 
period the government recruited about a third of the population into the People’s 
Communes. When the Chinese Party Central Committee presented the program 
of the People’s Communes after the August plenary session, it announced, 
without any reference to the completion of the “building of socialism,” that . 
China’s “entry into Communism” was only a matter of time: “The realization 
of Communism in China seems no longer to be a problem of the distant futuze.”? 
The “great leap forward” which the Chinese intended to carry out in the first 
phase of the People’s Communes actually entailed changes which are reserved 
for the Communist era. i 





7 Peking Beview, September 16, 1958. 
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Following on Khrushchev’s declaration at the Twenty-first Party Congress 
that Soviet society would be in the transitional phase from socialism to Com- 
munism for years, Peiping’s attempt to by-pass this period of transition and to 
reach Communism in the near future was clearly an expression of China’s desire 
to overtake its Soviet comrades in the development toward Communism. The 
Soviet response to this ideological challenge by Peiping, which several months 
earlier had recognized the leading role of the USSR, is of considerable interest. 
The Soviet press and theoretical organs at first refrained from any comment on the 
People’s Communes, confining themselves to reports of the decisions and official 
“successes” of the Chinese regime. Not until October 1958 did Soviet theo- 
reticians adopt their standpoint to the question of the time for the entrance into 
Communism. During the 1958 celebrations of the October Revolution in Peiping 
Soviet Ambassador to China P. F. Yudin made a speech in which he discussed the 
fundamental problem of socialism or Communism. “Socialism is the first stage 
on the path to the new social system of Communism,” Yudin stated, continuing: 


Production relations in the USSR have reached a level at which socialism 
gradually begins to change into Communism .... In our country Communism no 
longer lies in the far distance...'. The Chinese Communist Party is confidently 
leading the Chinese people along the path of the building of socialism in China, 
The Chinese Communist Party has creatively applied the successes of the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries in the building of socialism .. .§ 


Thus, China is apparently only in the stage of building socialism. Not until 
this stage has been completed can a country turn to the transition to Communism. 
Soviet theoretician Professor T. A. Stepanyan corrected the hasty Chinese com- 
rades as follows: 


Tt must be presumed that the European socialist countries, united in a single 
community [based on] mutual aid, will form a particular economic zone and will 
be the first to enter Communism. The Asian socialist countries, which have much 
in common in their economic and cultural development, will form another regional 
zone and will also enter Communism together.® 


Stepanyan was the first to advance the thesis of the entrance into Communism 
together, even if he did restrict it to individual zones. His attitude must be taken 
as a rebuff to the Chinese haste to find a quicker path to Communism than the 
Soviet. This thesis must have been particularly humiliating for Peiping, since it 
stated that not only the USSR but also the European people’s democracies would 
reach Communism before China. 


Shortly after these Soviet pronouncements the Chinese Party leaders per- 
formed a volte-face on the problem of the time for the entrance into Communism. 
On December 10, 1958, the New China News Agency announced that the Party Cen- 
tral Committee had passed a resolution rejecting the theoretical and practical line 
taken by the August 1958 Plenary session. ocoroing to this resolution, the 


8 New China News Agency, Peiping, November 6, 1958. 
® Voprosy filosofis, Do; 10 (1958). 
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People’s Communes would only create the conditions for the transition from 
socialism to Communism. The Peiping regime would have to wait for a long time 
before it reached the transitional phase from socialism to Communism, which 
would take 15-20 years or even longer, the December resolution stated. Thus, 
China abandoned the idea of passing straight from socialism to Communism, 
by-passing the transitional phase. This retreat was adequate enough proof that the 
Chinese Party leaders, who had shortly before been claiming the ideological 
leadership of world Communism, had found themselves in an ideological blind- 
alley by the end of 1958. Four months after they had declared that they would 
build Communism in the short period of 3—4 veats, they were asserting that they 
would need several decades in order to reach the transitional phase from socialism 
to Communism. On the basis of the new Peiping version, it will be about fifty 
yeats before China reaches Communism. 
Immediately after Peiping’s ideological capitulation to the Kremlin Khrush- 
chev had an opportunity to give his own views at the Twenty-first Party Congress 
„on the debatable theme of the time for the entrance into Communism of the 
various socialist countries. Rather surprisingly, Khrushchev not only did not 
confirm Stepanyan’s remarks on the periods for the entrance into Communism 
of the various zones, but actually rejected them by advancing a new thesis that 
all socialist countries, both the European and the Asian, would enter the “great 
age” simultaneously: 


How will the development of the socialist countries toward Communism pro- 
gress further? Is it possible to imagine a situation in which one of the socialist 
countries will reach Communism, implement the Communist principles of produc- 
tion and distribution, while other countries remain somewhere far behind in the 
initial stages of the building of a socialist society? Such a prospective is highly 
unlikely when one takes into consideration the laws of development of the socialist 
economic system. Theoretically more correct is the supposition that the countries of 
socialism, via the successful application of the possibilities inherent in the socialist 
system, will reach the higher phase of a Communist society more or less simultane- 
ously. We base ourselves on the fact that new laws of economic development 
unknown to human society in the past apply in the socialist economic system. In. 
imperialism, for example, the law of the irregular economic and political develop- 
ment of the different countries applies. This development takes place in such a 
manner that some countries hurry ahead at the expense of others, exploit and. 
oppress them... . In the socialist economic system the law of planned proportional 
development applies, according to which those countries which lagged in the past, 
supported by cooperation and mutual aid, quickly make up for lost time and advance. 
their economy and culture.1° 


Fedoseey immediately took up Khrushchev’s new thesis and corrected 
Stepanyan, writing that as a result of the law of the planned development of the 
socialist countries the entrance into Communism would take place simultaneously 
and not at different times on the basis of zones.1 


10 Pravda, op. cit. 
2n Ibid., February 9, 1959. 
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Khrushchev must have had good reasons for advancing a thesis which 
contradicts both official doctrine and the actual state of affairs in the socialist 
camp. According to Khrushchev, who based himself on Lenin’s theory of 
imperialism, imperialism develops irregularly in the various capitalist countries. 
One of Lenin’s most important contributions to Marxist doctrine was the theory 
of imperialism as the “highest stage of capitalism.” ‘This theory stated that in the 
epoch of capitalism the irregular development of the capitalist states would 
inevitably lead to the outbreak of war: “The power of the participants alters 
irregularly, for a regular development of individual enterprises, trusts, branches 
of industry, and countries is impossible under capitalism.” 12 Khrushchev cannot 
dispute that there is presently an itregular economic and political development 
of the various socialist countries. He merely promises a future regular develop- 
ment. Yet in spite of his law on the planned proportional development of the 
socialist countries, the unequal development of the socialist countries has become 
even more marked since Stalin’s death. The obvious conclusion here is that 
Lenin’s law of irregular economic and social development leading to conflicts 
can also be applied to the socialist camp. Similar antagonistic contrasts which 
arise in the Communist bloc could, by analogy with Lenin’s theory, lead to open 
conflict between the socialist states. There has been an unbridgeable ideological 
contrast between. the USSR and Yugoslavia for more than ten years. After the 
events of 1956 in Poland and Hungary not even the greatest optimist in the Krem- 
lin could deny that there is a latent antagonism to the Soviet Union in Eastern 
Europe. Khrushchev is anxious to use his theory of the simultaneous transition 
to Communism as a means of nipping possible conflicts between the advanced 
Communist power and the other lagging socialist countries in the bud, by ad- 
vancing a thesis to contradict a rather dangerous one formulated by Lenin. 

A further motive for Khrushchev’s new theory is possibly that the Soviet 
leaders want to convince their allies outside the USSR that they can only reach the 
goal of Marxism-Leninism, Communism proper, with the aid and experience of 
the most advanced socialist state, the USSR. The monolithic unity of the Com- 
munist bloc would then be restored. Here lies the main problem. Unity can only 
be maintained if the Kremlin maintains its hegemony and advance over the other 
Communist 'states, which in turn contradicts the thesis of the “equal development” 
of the socialist camp in the future. S. Yowev 





1i V, L Lenin, Ansgewäbite Werke (Selected Works), Berlin, 1946, vol. I, p. 867. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committes of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 16 and 17, 1959 


The lead article of issue No. 16 of the Party organ Kommunist, entitled ‘“Peace- 
ful Coexistence and the Ideological Struggle,” contains two basic ideas. ‘The 
first is that the entire world must adopt a policy of coexistence. In answer to the 
question as to how, it ‘can be attained, the editors write: 

It means, first,... the end of the “cold war” [and] the attainment of normal, 
neighborly relations between the socialist and capitalist states. _It means, second, 
the working out of reliable guarantees against all eventualities which might plunge 
mankind into a new catastrophe, it means the elimination from international relations 
of everything containing the threat of armed clashes. 


However, the Communist leaders are unwilling to call an ideological truce. 
This is the second idea in the article. The magazine reiterates that there can be no 
question of coexistence on the political front. The struggle between the Com- 
munist and capitalist worlds must, according to the article, be continued and even 
intensified: ~ 

The existence of two systems £lso has another side. Each of them embodies the 
rule of a class—in one case of the capitalist class and in the other of the working 
class—between which an irreconcilable struggle is taking place. 


The confident assurance is given that there can only be one result of this 
struggle, “the complete victory of the working class which is linked with the 
most advanced and historically progressive means of production.” Much of the 
' article is devoted to the waging of this struggle which continues in spite of Soviet 
propaganda about peace and friendship. 

Next come two articles dealing with the then forthcoming December 1959 
Party Central Committee plenary session. V. Boev in his article “Raising the 
Quality of Products—A Powerful Reserve for Agriculture” writes that there 
is still too much planning on the basis of quantity without regard to quality. 
It seems that, in addition to the many breakdowns in the field of agriculture, 
too much low-quality production is still found. Financially, the national economy 
suffers great losses because of wastage of agricultural produce due to slipshod 
harvesting, transportation, mee and processing. In passing, the article men- 
tions significant figures: 

In 1957 in the network of the Tsentrosoyuz [Central Union of Consumers 

Cooperatives] alone, direct losses as regards quality exceeded 140,000,000 rubles as 

a result of the poor handling and storage of fruit and vegetables. 

The second article, devoted to the approaching plenary session, was the work 
of First Secretary of the Kursk Oblast Party Committee L. Monashev. Its title 
“The Selection and Training of Kalkhoz Chairmen” indicates that in many cases 
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kolkhoz chairmen are not capable of coping with their tasks. The problem would 
seem to be simple: if a kolkhoz chairman lacks the necessary ability, he ought 
not to occupy his post. However, the point is that every kolkhoz chairman, 
whether he is a Party member or not, is appointed exclusively on the recom- 
mendation of the Party organs. Their sanction is needed in order to remove him 
from his position. Consequently, in a great many cases a kolkhoz is headed by an 
incapable or careless chairman. The author for the most part points to positive 
examples, but the very fact that he has raised the question speaks volumes, 

G; Kozlov’s. “On the Scientific Basis of the Political Economy of Socialism” 
tackles the problem of the need to create a Marxist political economy. Although 
the Soviet Union has numerous textbooks on political economy, the author 
stresses the need for mote fundamental works than those available to date. The 
main task to be set economists is that their work should contain “a deep study 

„of the regularity of the transition from socialism to Communism and of the 
problems connected with the features of' the period of the all-out building of 

Communism.” In touching upon problems of political economy, the writer is 

understandably unable: to avoid Marx. He does, however, handle Marx very 

carefully, merely indicating that Marx’ system of analysis is different and that the 
composition of the three volumes of Kapital cannot be copied. In other words, 
the problem of renovating Marx’ political economy somewhat has been raised. 

The attempt in itself is not new since Soviet theoreticians have on several occa- 

sions in the past refurbished Marxist theory. 

S. Sartakov’s article “With the People, With the Party” is devoted to the 
publication of a symposium of Party documents on literature and art. Here, it 
must be pointed out that everything is not going as well in the field of literature 
and art as the Soviet leaders could wish and their efforts to eliminate those 
manifestations of free thought, which began in the period of the “thaw,” have 
not been successful. Such a state of affairs is the reason for the publication of this 
symposium. To date the main directive in the field of literature and art has been 
Khrushchev’s article “For a Closer Bond Between Literature, Art, and Human 

` Living,” but it has proved to be inadequate. Now the, Publishing House 
Sovetskaya Rossiya has assembled various documents and materials dealing with 
the arts from the time of the Twentieth Party Congress onward. Materials from 
the various congresses of writers, composers, architects, Central Committee 
decrees, statements by Khrushchev, and so on are included. According to the 
author, the process of the “cicatrization of the wounds,” in other words the 
rooting out of the remains of the “thaw,” is taking place. 

* I. Pantskhava’s article “A New Book About the Foundations of Marxist 
Philosophy” is devoted to the appearance of the textbook Foundations of Marxist 
Philosophy, prepared by a large collective of authors headed by Chief Editor of 
Kommunist F. Konstantinov. Soviet propaganda began long ago to refer to Marx’ 
economic theory as a new philosophical system. However, there has to date been 
no special textbook serving up Marxist philosophy. Now a lengthy, 672-page 
book has been produced. According to the reviewer, the book “is pursuing the 
aim of satisfying the growing interest in dialectical and historical materialism on 
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the part of a very large circle of readers.” The section of the work on the philosophy 
itself aims az justifying the “historical inevitability of the fall of capitalism and the 
path of building a Communist society.” The supposed reactionary nature of 
idealistic, ‘metaphysical, religious, and mystical views is shown. The reviewer 
even mentions some of the defects of the book. He writes, for example, that 


the connection between the question of an infinite universe and the problem of the 

general theory of relativity ought to be analyzed and both the positive and negative 

side of relativistic cosmology pointed out. 

The reviewer is not satisfied either with the interpretation of philosophical 
categories inasmuch as the distinction between philosophical and scientific 
categories is not shown. On the other hand, he reviews very favorably the book’s 
discussion af the concept of the superstructure under which are found not only 
. the enterprises, organizations and ideology of the ruling classes, but also the 
spiritual nature of man. - 

An article by associate editor of Kommunist V. Ponomarev, entitled “Urgent 
Problems of the Workers’ Movement and Social-Democracy,” is concerned with 
the unity of the working class. The author links this the problem with peaceful 
coexistence. In the writer’s opinion all the prerequisites for the unity of the 
‘workers exist and it is the leaders of the social-democratic parties who are to 
blame that it has not yet been attained. Accordingly, this unity can only be 
achieved if the working masses desert the social-democrats, who are allegedly con- 
ducting a policy “of compromises and appeasement with the bourgeoisie of their 
own countries” and also waging a stubborn struggle against Communism and 
the world socialist system. The ‘author writes that the working class has already 
begun to desert the social-democrats, quoting as proof the fact that the Labor 
Party was defeated in the British general election in October 1959. Ponomarev 
also asserts that the influence of the West German Social-Democratic Party has 
fallen off, citing by way of example a statement by Party Chairman Ollenhauer at 
a party congress in November. The article draws the conclusion that “the weaken- 
ing in the influence of the Social-Democratic Party... bears witness tc the 
failure of ‘class cooperation,’ a policy of agreement with the bourgeoisie which 
was conducted by their ruling organs.” 

The question of peaceful coexistence reappears in the article “The Cause of 
Peace and Progress will Grow Stronger.” Its authors, N. Polyanov and V. 
Zagladin, take as their starting point Khrushchey’s visit to the United States, 
maintaining that in the months since this event millions of people throughout 
the world have become adherents of the principle of peaceful coexistence. Sharp 
attacks are made on the West German government which is proposing to build 
a radio transmitter “Deutschland Funk” in West Berlin, allegedly in order to 
pour propaganda into East Germany, to propagate ideas of revenge, to slander 
the socialist countries, and to further subversive activities against them. 

The section “Answers to Questions from Readers” contains an article entitled 
“Why Are Bourgeois Ideologists Ashamed to Call Capitalism by its Name?” 
It is an attempt to prove that no changes have taken place in the system called 
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capitalism and that today too coercion and exploitation flourish in the non- 
Communist world. 
ac 
The cult of Stalin in the USSR has, according to the Soviet press, been replaced 
by the cult of the Party. The editorial of issue No. 17, “The Growing Role of the 
Party in the Building of Communism,” fits into this pattern. The Party is presented 
as‘the “most progressive ideological and political force of the present.” This 
article was the work of V. Ivanov, M. Sakov and V. Pchelin. The first two are 
members of the magazine’s editorial board. The first part deals with the struggle 
against revisionism. Contemporary revisionists are accused of opposing the 
political leadership of the Party to the initiative and independence of the working 
class. The main theme of the article then follows this attack. One of the basic 
Marxist theories is that of the withering away of the state, the state organs, and 
above all the organs of coercion and even the Party itself. For some time now So- 
viet theoreticians have been endeavoring to renew this Marxist dogma and to 
prove that the state and the Party will remain for an unspecified length of time. 
This attempt to perpetuate the Party is expressed as follows: “Soviet socialist 
society is presently carrying out the transition to a new and higher stage of its 
development, and this fact creates the objective necessity for a further increase 
in the role of the Party.” In order to make this assertion more palatable, the 
article repeats the well-known assertions that the Party is the avant-garde of the 
people and that a growth in the activity and consciousness of the masses increases 
its role accordingly. The point is also made that in recent’times the Party has 
gained much practical experience and built up qualified cadres which can be em- 
ployed in all fields of political, economic, and cultural construction. 
It can be surmised that the attempt to justify the existence of the Party was 
dictated by very important considerations. The crux of the matter is that since 
Stalin’s death the decision has been taken not only to build a single Communist 
state, but to achieve world domination. Such ambitious plans can only be achieved 
with the aid of the millions of Party members. However, not only the Party, 
but also other things in the Soviet state ought to be withering away too. Hence, 
the Party points out that throughout the entire stage of the transition from socialism 
to Communism the socialist state is not only preserved, but also reinforced. It 
cannot be otherwise inasmuch as the state of the working class cannot depart from 
the historical scene so long as the historical mission of the working class—the 
building and consolidation of ... Communism—has not been fully completed. 
Developing this concept, the article stresses that only the Party can overcome 
manifestations of conservatism and attempts to hinder the development of 
society, emphasizing the need now for coercive measures by the state. The role 
of the Party will grow primarily i in the fields of ideology and culture. The con- 
cluding section of the article is accordingly devoted to the importance of literature 
and art in a socialist state. The main thought is that art and literature must be 
servants of the Party. Thé ideas to be expressed by art are determined by the 
Party leaders. An independent art can only be a renegade in Soviet society and 
takes as its authority the squalid thought of decadent bourgeois esthetes. 
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L. Braginsky’s “Developments in Interkolkhoz Production Relations” 
broaches a rather important problem which arose in connection with the abolition 
of the machine-tractor stations (MTS) and payment in kind. When the decree on 
this decision was published the question of interkolkhoz construction which 
was to be firanced from the indivisible funds arose. It was pointed out at the time 
that the objects thus created would be considered public property. Now the _ 
further development of this type of construction is being proposed, the first 
task being the building of electric power stations. - 

An article “Capitalism in the Twentieth Century” by Soviet econcmist 
E. Varga is a short version of a lecture delivered by the author at a session ‘of the 
Department of Economic, Philosophical, and Legal Sciences of Moscow Uni- 
versity to mark his eightieth: birthday and fiftieth year of scholarly activity. The 
article in its present form is a historical review of the development of capitalism 
over the last sixty years. The author writes of the church: “Christianity, which 
arose’ as the religion of the slaves and poor, has been transformed into a prop of 
monopolistic capital.” Special attention is paid to the supposed changes taking 
place in the countries designated as capitalist: the disintegration of state mono- 
polistic capitalism as early as World War I; militarism, which is supported by 
the financial oligarchy; the absence of a unified capitalistic market; inflation, 
an indicatioa of the tottering economy of contemporary capitalism; and so on. 
The author draws the conclusion that the fate of non-Communist society has 
been decided by history: it is doomed to destruction and will be replaced by 
Communism. Finally the author predicts that the USSR will overtake the JSA 
in the economic field'in the next ten to fifteen years, becoming the country with 
the most powerful economy in the world; the colonial system will completely 
disintegrate and cease to exist; and tension in ‘the class struggle will compel 
capital to make concessions. 

P. Fedoseev’s and Y. Frantsev’s “Bourgeois Sociology in a Blind Aley” 
discusses the Fourth International Sociological Congress held in Italy in Sep- 
tember 1959. It especially emphasizes that “although the overwhelming majority 
of the delegates were bourgeois sociologists, the spirit of Marxism made itself 
felt all the time in the meeting.” The purpose of the article is clearly to show that 
non-Communist sociologists have to take into account the influence which 
Marxism exerts on all peoples. - 

A second such article emanates from the magazine’ s editorial staff and has the 
title “The Contemporary Scene and Communism.” It is in essence a discussion 
which was organized by the French review Nosvellss Critiques on the theme *‘the 
Worker’s Party and the Modern World.” Various statements from the record of 
this discussion are quoted to illustrate the depporsince attached to the Soviet 
Union today by the West. 

A. Gee 


Soviet Russia in China ` 
By CHIANG Kat-sHEK l 
Published by Farrar, Strans d Cudaly, Ins., New York, 1957, 392 pp. 


The pii work is an attempt. to EPEA the events of the last thirty 
years, during which Chiang Kai-shek was head of the Kuomintang Party and the 
Chinese Nationalist Government. As the author himself puts it, the aim of this 
work is to give would-be neutrals some idea of the dangers of a policy of co- 
existence with the Communists. As such, the work is intended mainly for the 
peoples of Asia, but Western readers will also find many instructive things in it. 
There are two sections in the book, the historical and analytical. In the first part, 
Chiang Kai-shek recounts the history of Sino-Soviet relations from the beginning 
of the 1920’s onward and of the relations and struggle between the Kuomintang 
and Communist parties in China. Basing himself partly on historical documents 
and partly on memoirs, the author’ reveals the treacherous role played by the 
Soviet Communist Party and government in their relations with China, which 
was engaged in a struggle against colonialism for its complete emancipation and 
the implementation of the “three principles” of Sun Yat-sen. 

The first point made is that the history of Sino-Soviet relations over the last 
forty years has consisted of cases of agreements and treaties broken by the Soviets. 
At the outset of these relations lies the Soviet failure to keep the solemn promise 
given by first Soviet Commissar of Foreign Affairs Chicherin in July 1918 to the 
effect that the Soviet government was prepared to surrender all the rights and 
privileges which the Tsarist government had enjoyed in China. One year later, on 
July 15, 1919, this promise was repeated by Karakhan, who stated that the Soviet 
government was prepared to return the Chinese Eastern Railroad to the Chinese 
people without any compensation, and to give up all the concessions and territory 
acquired by the Tsarist government in China. When Joffe appeared in China ona 
special mission in February 1923, there was no longer any talk of giving up the 
railroad. Later the Soviet government sold the railroad to Japan, in spite of the 
existence at the time of a Sino-Soviet treaty of friendship and mutual aid, ac- 
cording to which either side obligated itself not to support a third state hostile to 
either partner. The protests of the Chinese government were ignored. 

A similar violation of a treaty of friendship ‘and mutual aid was the support 
given the Bolsheviks and Soviet government to the Chinese Communists. In 1945, 
the command of the Soviet occupation forces in Manchuria allowed Chinese 
Communist units to enter the country and armed them with equipment seized 
from the Japanese. Furthermore, in violation of all agreements by which the 
Soviet government had committed itself to recognize the Chinese Nationalist 
Government as the only legal government of the country, the Soviet military com- 
mand in Manchuria transferred local administrative organs to the Chinese Com- 
munists and prevented Chinese Nationalist forces from entering the country. This 
step was, according to Chiang Kai-shek, perhaps the most powerful blow inflicted 
on postwar China which was just about to embark upon a program of peaceful 
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construction. Soviet troops dismantled all industrial plants in Manchuria anc 
moved them to the Soviet Union. The Soviet government commented that i: 
regarded Manchurian plants as military booty. Even factories belonging to the 
Chinese were dismantled and confiscated. 

The second factor which led to the Chinese catastrophe was, according to the 
author, the erroneous policy of the United States, which demanded that the 
Nationalist Government reach an agreement with the Chinese Communists 
Equally catastrophic was the attempt at mediation by General Marshall at the 
beginning of 1946. Zn April 1946, after numerous cases of armed provocation by 
the Chinese Communist forces, government forces advanced to Manchuria. The 
first blow was inflicted on the 300,000-strong Communist army under Genera- 
Lin Piao, who was defeated near Szepingkai. The remnants of this army fled tc 
Harbin and Suifenho in the north. The government forces then began an all-ouc 
advance along the Changchun Railroad and reached Harbin, meeting with very 
little opposition. International observers were at the time of the opinion that the 
days of the Chinese Communists were numbered and that the Communist forces 
would be unable to -ecover from the defeat. In May 1946, General Marshall paic 
two visits to Nanking and put pressure on the Nationalist Government, compelling 
it to conclude an a-mistice and to cease military activities. The fruitless nego- 
tiations, which lasted more than a year, gave the Communists the opportunity tc 
build up a new army and to embark on a major offensive at the end of 1947 whick 
ended in their victory. By this time, the morale of the Kuomintang troops, whe 
had on several occasions been deprived of the fruits of victory, was very low. 
Chiang Kai-shek may well be right when he asserts that no army can be expectec 
to have a high morzle when it has inflicted several defeats on an enemy, yet has 
not brought one opzration to a victorious conclusion. 

Attempting to explain the reasons for the defeat of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, Chiang Kai-shek points out that China was the first foreign-politica 
victim of Communist aggression. Neither the Nationalist Government nor the 
Chinese people were at the time capable of realizing just how great the danger 
threatening was. The entire resources of a nation must, according to the author, 
be mobilized in a struggle against Communism. The Chinese took only half- 
measures in their effort to gain the victory: 

Chica was the first victim of Soviet Russia’s aggression, and also the first natior 
in the world to take up the fight against Communism. There are at least two factore 
in the icternationel situation which account for Ching’s failure. ... First, we lackec 
experience at the ime in fighting the Communists and the world did not have any 
precedent to offer us. Every time we came into contact, or entered into negotiations. 
with Soviet Russia or the Chinese Communists, and every time we broke with then 
and fought them, we had to grope in the dark and improvise our methods as we 
went along. Sometimes we fell into their traps unsuspectingly; sometimes we dic 
so with our eyes open. As a matter of fact, the anti-Communist struggle requires 
general mobilization and an all-out war. Sometimes, even if we clearly uncoverec 
Soviet Russia’s real intention, and even if our policy and methods had been correct_ 
we met nevertheless with reverses for want of our people’s support and of inter- 
national understanding. (p. 218) 
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One can add that the analysis of the reasons for the defeat of the Chinese 
Nationalist forces does not mention domestic factors which also played an 
important part: the failure to remove the main vices of Nationalist China—the 
feudal basis of the social structure, the corruption of the bureaucracy and army, 
and the weakness of the central government. The reforms carried out on Formosa 
show that Chiang Kai-shek has realized this fact. 

The book not only analyzes the past, it also makes prognoses for the future. 
What are the prospects of the non-Communist world in its struggle against 
Communism? The President of Nationalist China believes that the main enemies 
of freedom are the neutrals both in the West and in Asia. His views on the position 
of the so-called underdeveloped countries are extremely interesting. Many of 
these countries have recently ceased to be colonies and their peoples are afraid to 
take sides, since they are afraid of being enslaved again. The Communists exploit 
this complex in their propaganda and turn neutralism into pro-Communism by 
playing on national feelings. The West, in particular the United States, endeavors 
to combat the spread of Communism in the underdeveloped countries by raising 
their standard of living. Chiang Kai-shek categorically rejects such a one-sided 
policy: 

The Western nations regard poverty in the Eastern nations as a breeding ground 
for Communism and they use economic aid as principal means of solving the 
problem of nationalism in the East. The Russian Communists on their part make 
indirect use of the Eastern peoples’ nationalism and do not seek to promote the 
growth of Communism directly; they utilize the latter’s nationalist ideas and senti- 
ments and not just their low standard of living. Because of this, economic aid from 
the Western nations cannot stop the spread of Communism in the East. (p. 253) 


Chiang Kai-shek is even more opposed to economic aid for the neutral 
countries. The cessation of aid to these countries by no means implies that they 
will immediately fall into the arms of Communism. Quite the reverse; the ending 
of economic support will force them to take a final decision, and there is little 
doubt that they will not turn to the Communists. 

Chiang Kai-shek sharply attacks the concept that victory or defeat in the 
struggle against Communism will only be achieved by means of war. The Commu- 
nists are well aware that military measures alone will not be decisive. During their 
struggle against the Nationalist Government the Chinese Communists, and prima- 
rily Mao Tse-tung, worked outa program according to which some thirty percent of 
their efforts were to be concentrated on military preparations and seventy percent 
on political. They maintained at that time that the Communist army might suffer 
defeats, might even cease to exist for a time, but that the Communist Party would 
remain, which is most important. ‘The author notes that the Communist tactic of 
peaceful advance, presupposing a permanent state of neither war nor peace is 
completely ideological and political in nature. The Communists only venture on 
an armed conflict after they have succeeded in demoralizing the enemy from the 
inside, rousing neutralist moods and causing confusion in his ranks. The military 
blow is usually inflicted on an enemy who is no longer in a position to resist and 
is the last of a series of measures. This aspect, of which the non-Communist world 
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' is completely ignorant, explains, according to Chiang Kai-shek, his failure in the 
struggle against Communism. Such ignorance is unforgivable because it provides 
the clue to the Achilles Heel of Communism. Events of recent years have shown 
that Communist states cannot count on the support of their own peoples. The 
Soviet Union cannot afford to start a war, because the Party would lose control 

` of its own people. War could mean the internal collapse of Soviet Communism. 
Both from the historical and analytical standpoints, Chiang Kai-shek’s book 

is worthy of note and ought to be read by all who are interested in the problem of 
the development of Communism in Asia and the tactics used by it in that part of 


the world. 


} G. Andrianov 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


Pe K.URBAN, Changing Trends in Soviet 
Historiography, Series I (Printed Editions). No. 44, 
1959, 60 pp. (in Russian.) 


P. K. Urban’s work is a survey of Soviet 
historlography and proposes to analyze the 
changes now taking place‘in this field. It begins 
with a short account of historical scholarship in 
the USSR during the 1920’s when the Pokrovsky 
school officially reigned. Then the author moves 
on to the decline of this school and the develop- 
ment of Stalinist dogmatism. In the second 
chapter he outlines this dogmatism along with 
Soviet patrlotiam., 

The next chapter is devoted to the period of the 
“thaw” and the birth of historiographical expan- 
sionism. In the fourth chapter the author exemines 
the new twists in the old Stalinist dogma and 
coacludes his work with a look at the tasks 
presented to the Soviet historians by the Commu- 
nist leadership and by the development of Khrush- 
chev’s personality cult. z 


* 


M. A. MILLER, The Den and Azov Ragicns 
(Part I — The Primeval Period; Part II — Ancient 
History), Series I (Mimeographed Editions), 
No: 67, 1958, 216 pp. and 228 pp. (In Russian.) 

Professor Miller’s present work is the product 
of fifty years of activity in the field of anthropology 
and ‘comprises two volumes complete with 
illustrations and an index of proper and geographi- 
cal names. 

In the introduction the author traces the 
development of archeology in the USSR and then 
turns to his own immediate subject. He begins 
by describing the geographical features cf the 
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Don region. This is followed by a systematic and 
chronologically ordered survey of the anthropolo- 
gical research conducted on the Don since 1900, 
He summarizes the results of various expeditions 
and discusses informatively the archeological 
remains of the primeval societies of the Stone and 
Bronze Ages. 

A great deal of Professor Millers work is 
dsvoted to the chronology and description of the 
productive centers of the Bronze Age in both its 
carly and late stages. 

The second volume begins with an examination 
of the Scythian period of transition from Bronze 
to Iron Age, the Scythian epochs and the ancient 
colonization of the coast of the Sea of Azov. 
In the course of developing his material the 
aathor describes Greek-Scythian trade relations 
in the Azov region. He then deals with the 
Sarmatian epochs and culture. The ancient Greek 
colony of Tanais and its relations with its neigh- 
bors on the Sea of Azov are also discussed, as well 
a3 trade with the Near East and the development 
af coinage. The book concludes with a description 
af the separation and migration of the Sarmatian 
tribes. 

* 

U.HLYBINNY, Belorussian Culisre under the 
Savists, Series II (Mimeographed Editions), No. 68, 
1958, 162 pp. (In Russian); Series I (Printed 
Editions), No. 55, 1959, 148 pp. (in German.) 


The author’s present work begins with a short 
introduction in which the history of Belorussian 
culture up to the time of the Revolution is briefly 
sketched and an outline of the organization of the 
Eook is given. 

The main body of the work is divided into five 
sections. The first covers the period from 1920 
to 1929 ‘and is concerned with the circumstances 


“governing the renaissance of Belorussian culture, 
the efforts to explore its heritage and the cultural 
relations between the Belorussian Republic and 
Western Belorussia. 

The seconc section deals with the struggle 
between the Farty and the various expressions of 
national feelirg in the period 1930 to 1940. It 
discusses the changes in the nationality policy of 
the Party anc the conflict between Belorussian 
cultural activicy and the process of Sovietization. 

Then the aathor turns in the third section to 
World War C and the inevitable concessions to 
national cultuze while it was going on. 

The fourth section is devoted to the Zhdanov 
reaction which followed the war and which was 
characterized >y a glorification of Stalin. In the 
last section tke post-Stalin era with its “thaws” 
and “frosts” and their effect on Belorussian 
culture are aralyzed. The book also contains a 
useful bibliog-aphy. 


* 


DJEYHUN HADJIBEYLI, Anti-Islamls 
Propaganda ana Its Methods in Azerbaidzhan, Series I 
(Printed Editions), No. 50, 1959, 88 pp. (In 
_ Russian.) : 

In this work, which contains a good deal of 
documentary data, Djeyhun Hadjibeyli sets 
himself the task of examining and portraying the 
policy of the Communist leaders sis-d-sis the 
Moslem religion in Azerbaidzhan. Ths book 
opens with am analysis of relations between the 
representatives of political authority and the 
religious inhabitants of Azerbaidzhan in the first 
years of Soviet power when the Bolsheviks 
played somewhat the role of Islam’s defenders, 
The author points out that there was a rather 
indulgent attitude towards the Moslem population 
at the time. Sut in 1924 the systematic perse- 
cution of Islan began. Initially it was directed for 
the most part against the more fanatical practices 
which Moslem society itself had attempted to 
curb before the Revolution. The book shows that 
later this persecution was expanded to take in all 
Moslem practices and Islam in general. 


x 


VESTNIK, No. 31, 1959, 176 pp. (In Russian.) 


The Articles Section of this issue begins with 
A. Arkhimovich’s “Soviet Agriculture in 1958,” 
which discusses the meteorological conditions, 
sowing and Harvesting campaigns in the USSR 
in 1958, Many figures are quoted on the results of 
the 1958 harvest, 


G. Vvedensky’s “Power Supply and the Seven- 
Year Plan” examines the present output of Soviet 
power stations and the planned increases for the 
next seven years. The article lists the major 
thermal and hydroelectric power stations presently 
under construction in the USSR. 

P. Kovankovsky’s “The Soviet State Budget 
for 1959” analyzes the procedure for the exami- 
nation of the budget in the USSR, the report of 
Minister of Finance Zverev at the Supreme Soviet 
session of December 22, 1958, and income and 
expenditure for 1959, 

Y. Mironenko’s “Results of the 1959 Population 
Census” contains much statistical information on 
the population of prewar and postwar Russia. 
Analyzing official Soviet data for the last twenty 
years, the author traces changes in the population 
of the individual union republics over this period. 

M. Chapek’s “Soil Science in the USSR” gives 
a historical outline of this sclence in pre- and post- 
Revolutionary Russia and examines the work of 
various specialists in this field, such as V. Do- 
kuchaev and YV. Vilyams. 

A. Dombrovsky’s “The Study of Ancient 
History in the USSR” reviews this branch of 
studies: in the USSR, with particular reference to 
the period from 1937. 

The Notes Section contains T. Chugunov’s 
“The Fate of Pedagogy in the Soviet Union.” 

The Criticism and Bibliography Section con- 
tains two general surveys, “Soviet Literary 
Studies in 1958” by G.Struve and “Soviet 
Literary Prose for 1958” by V. Aleksandrova, 
and reviews of Voprosy ekonomiki (Nos. 1—12, 
1958) and Plonovoe kbhozyaistvo (Nos. 1—12, 1958), 
by S.Kirsanov; Z.Shakovskoy’s Ma Russie 
habillée on URSS, by A. Plahke; V. M. Alekseev’s 
V starom Kitas : Dnevniki puteshesiviya 1907 g. In 
Old China: Diary of a Journey in 1907), by N. 
Poppe; A. M. Astakhova, V. G. Bazanov, M O. 
Skripil, Røssky folklor, materialy i issledovaniya 
(Russian Folklore: Materials and Research), by 
A. Obolensky; Istoriya filosofii (A History of 
Philosophy), by V. Zenkovsky; Zhurnal Moskov- 
skoi Patriarkbii (Nos. 1—12, 1958), by Abbot 
Georgi. 


A bibliography of recent literature on the 
Soviet Union is appended. 


* 
DERGI, No. 18, 1959, 112 pp. (in Turkish.) 


This issue contains the following articles: 
Y. Miroglu’s “The Dynamics of the Population 
of Soviet Turkestan”; A. N. Kurat’s “Nineteenth 
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Century Russian History and the Russian February 
Revolution”; S.Tekines’s “Measures to Strength- 
en the Position. df the Russian Langnags in 
Azerbaidzhan”; Ri Wraga’s “Fundamental Prob- 
lems of Soviet Foreign Policy: Methods and 
Means”; N. Y. Galay’s “The Influence of Military 
Factors on Soviet Foreign Policy’; and B. 
Musabay’s “Some Notes on the ‘Free’ Creations 
of Sovier Write-s.” 
A reviews section and Chronicle of Events are 
appended. á 
ARABIC REVIEW, No.3, 1959, 84 pp. 
(ln Arabic.) 
This issue begins with an article by the late 
Mirza Bala entitled “Recent Attacks Against the 
Moslem Religicn in the Soviet Union.” The 


article makes a historical survey of Moslem com- 


muaities in the pre-Soviet Russian empire, de- 
scribes the use made of Islam by the Soviet authori- 
ties for propagenda purposes during the initial 
period of thelr coming to power, and analyzes 
the reasans for the persecction of Islam in more 
recent years. 

' “The Spirit cf Tashkent” by G. A. von Stackel- 
berg deals with the exploitation of the 1958 
Tashkent Conference by the Communists for 
propaganda purposes. 

“Apparent ard Real Power in the Moslem 

- Republics of the USSR” by-H. Carrère d’Encausse 
and A. Bennigsen deals with the national and 
religious aspects of the nationality problem in the 
so-called independent Moslem republics of the 
USSR. 

“What the Members of the Egyptian Cultural 
Mission Saw ard Heard in the Soviet Union” 
is the second part of Farag Goubran’s article, 
the first part of which was published in the pre- 
ceding issue, showing, by means of quotations 
from the Egyp-ian press, the unfavorable im- 
pressions gained by Arab intellectuals who have 
visited the USSR in recent years. 

M. Fahin’s “Are There Any Moral Bases for 
Communism?” views Communism from the 
ethical angle, while M. Mostapha analyzes Com- 
munist infiltration tactics as typified by Iraq just 

_ after the July 14, 1958 revolution in that country. 

“A Tudeh Communist in the Promised Para- 
dise” is a review by Ali Azertekin of a book 
written by a fozmer member of the Persian Com- 
munist “Tudeh” Party. 

On the demand of readers, this issue has intro- 
duced for the first time the publication of a “Chron- 
icle of Events,” which was compiled with the 
interests of Arabs in view. 
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"A. Y. PARAMONOV, Apiation in the Sirag- 
&le against Forest Pasts in ibe USSR, Series I (Exinted 
Editions), No. 49, 1959, 76 pp. (In Russian.) 

This work examines the application of aviation 
to fcrestry in the Soviet Union. The first part 
relates the historical development of methods 
in the use of planes to combat various fores- pests 
from 1928 down to the present. 

The second part deals with the techniques now 
being applied in the USSR. This part goes into 
detail on the types of airplanes and chemicals 
used and the training of experts in fores: pro- 
tection, 

Ld 


A. D. BILIMOVICH, The Era of the Five- 
Yaar Plans in the Soviet Eccnomy, Part IL Series IL 
(Mimeographed Editions), No. 71, 1959, 150 pp. 
do Russian.) 

The second part of this work is devoted to an 
aralysis of the Soviet economy during the years 
1555—58. The author dwells on the prodaction 
of the mast important producer goods: pig iron, 
steel, coal, petroleum, and other types of industrial 
taw materials and manufactured items. H> also 
devotes considerable space to Soviet agriculture, 
examining in separate sections both cultivation 
acd livestock raising. The main developments 
treated are the reorganization of industry and 
ccnostruction, the dissolution of the mashine- 
tractor stations and the abolition of compulsory 
state requisitions. The work concludes w-th an 
aralysis of the five-year plans and the transition of 
the Soviet economy to the seven-year plan svatem. 


* 


PROBLÈMES SOVIÉTIQUES, No. 2, 1959, 
224 pp. (In French.) 

This issue begins with A. Ouralov’s essay 
“The Twenty-First Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party” in which the author devotes him- 
self to the decisions of the congress and 20 the 
possible foreign and domestic consequences. On 
the basis of the present composition of th2 Pre- 
sidium of the Central Committee he hypotkesizes 
thet Khrushchev hardly succeeded in securing 
both the position of Party Secretary and that of 
Minister President for himself and that thee will 
be a compromise with the defeated Party group of 
former Stalinists. 

In the second article, “The Revision of the 
Penal Code in the Soviet Union,” G. Guins 
examines the partial reform of Soviet penal 
tegultions. The author doubts that the Soviet 
system has become fully one of law and expresses 


the opinion that the “double standard” —one set 
of rules for political offenses and another for 
criminal—will be preserved. 

On the basis of an analysis of the rate of growth 
within various branches of the Soviet economy 
the author of the third article, “The Reduction 
ofthe Tempo of Growth of the Soviet Economy,” 
V. Holubnychy, finds that its former rapid rate of 
development can hardly be maintained. 

A. Poplniko in his essay, “First Results of the 
January 15, 1959 Census,” subjects the prelimi- 
_ nary results of this census to a thorough analysis. 
In his opinion the disproportion between the 
rates of increase of the urban and rural popula- 
tions, which is indicated thereby, cannot be over- 
looked. 


In his article “The Theoretical Problems of 
Contemporary Communism at the Twenty-First 
Party Congress” G. Akhminov applies himself 
to an examination of the theoretical bases of 
modern Communism in connection with the pro- 
claimed “transition from socialism to a Com- 
munist form of society.” 


On the basis of research:into the work of the 
philosopher N. Berdyaev, AL Koultchytskyi in 
his article “Marxism- Leniniam ‘ and Marxism 
According to Berdyaev” ‘describes Marxism- 
Leninism as an “orientalized and russified” form 
of classical Marxism and states that the source 
of this mutation is to be found in the spiritual 
life and psychological make-up of the Russian. The 
inflexibility of its gnoseology, ontology and axiol- 
ogy as well as its tendency to raise theses to 
absolutes provide it with its dangerous impulsive 
strength, 

The succeeding four articles by V.Sedouro, 
V. Alexandrova, A. Gaiev and Gleb Struve are 
devoted to modem Soviet literature and the 
problems of aesthetics and literary criticism. 

In the final article of this issue, “Soviet Oriental 
Studies after the Suppression of the Cult of the 
Personality,” N.Poppé writes that signs of 
greater freedon of research in the field of oriental 
philology have been noticeable since the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress, but that the literature on the 
subject still suffers from all of the typical inade- 
quacies of Soviet historical studies. 


New Contributor to this Issue 


Daversa, T. Born in 1904. Completed studies in law and economics. Prior to World War I 
engaged in research and teaching in the USSR.- Author-of numerous works on questions of law and 


economics in the USSR. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 
December 1959 


1 Protocol of Franco-Soviet trade turnover for 
1960 signed in Moscow. 

Anglo-Soviet agreement on cultural, scien- 
tific, and educational exchange program for 
April 1960 to April 1961 signed in Landon. 

Chairman of the Council of the Union of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR P. P. Lobanoy 
arrives in Burma. 

Soviet-Yemen protocol of agreement on 
economic cooperation signed in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Union of Soviet Societies 
for Friendship and Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries arrives in New Delhi. 

2 Soviet-Czech agreement on’ social security 
signed in Prague. 

Khrushchev’s speech at the Seventh Con- 
gress of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
Party in Badapest published. 

Appeal of the all-anion conference on elec- 
trical power station construction to all workers 
and designers of power stations published. 

-Rumanisn Minister of Trade T. Radulescu 
visits Minister of Foreign Trade N. S. Pato- 
lichev. 


3 Khrushchev’s speech to the workers of the 
“Gants-MAVAG” machine-building cambine 
in Budapest published. 

Report of the Central Statistical Adminis- 
tration on the fulfillment of the state plan for 
raw cotton purchases published. 

Appeal of the Wester European Commu- 
nist Parties to all workers and democrats 
published. 


Death reported of Deputy Director of the 


Institute of Marxism-Leniniem A. A. Stzuch- 
kov. 
6 Plenary session of the Belorussian Party Cen- 
tral Committee held in Minsk. 
Plenary session of the Lithuanian Party 
Central Committee held in Vilnyus. 
7 Khrushchev’s letter to the Hungarian news- 
paper Nepszabadsag published. 
Soviet Party delegation leaves Budapest for 
Moscow. 
8 Sino-Soviet consular treaty ratified in Peiping. 
Festival of Buryat art and literature ends in 
Moscow. 
Parolichey receives the Swedish Ambassador, 
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9 Soviet delegation headed by Debuty Chairmar. 
of the Council of Min sters of the USSR A. N- 
Kosygin leaves Moscow for session cf the 
Council for Mutual Economic Aid in Sofia 

- Mikoyan receives head of Brazilian trade 
delegation E, P. Barboza Da Silva, 

Mikoyan receives Deputy Chairman of the 
Committee on International Affairs of the 
Bolivian Congress Eerman Quiroga Talgo 


10 Report published of cecree of the Party Cen- 


tral Committee and Council of Ministers of 
the USSR “On Measures for the Further De- 
velopment of the Textile Industry.” 

Conference convened by the Al-Unior 
Academy of Agriculcural Sciences opens ic 
Moscow. g 

Khrushchev’s speeca at a meeting in Lvor 
published. 

Statement by Sovie= delegate V. V. Kuznet- 
sov at the fourteenth session of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly on the Hungarian question 
published. 

Delegation of Turkish health experts headed 
by Minister of Health Lufti Kirdar arrives io 
Moscow. ' 


11 Khrushchev’s letter so Iraqi Prime Minister 


Kassem published. 

Soviet-Brazilian trade agreement signed im 
Moscow. 

Soviet-Bulgarian agreement on social secu- 
rity signed in Sofia. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov- 
end Indian President Rajendra Prasad on the 
latter’s 75th birthday published. 

Congress of the Uzbek intelligentsia begins 
in Tashkent. 

Soviet trade delegation leaves Moscow for 
‘Tokyo. 

Group of Soviet literary figures headed by 
B.N. Polevoi leaves Moscow for India. 5 

Protocol on Franco-Soviet cultural, scienti- 
£c, and technical exchange for 1960 signed in 
Paris 


12 Khrushchev’s letter to mark the opening of 


tae international agr-cultural exhibition in 
Delhi published. 

Greetings telegram from the Soviet Party 
Central Committee to the US Commmnist 
Party Congress published. 
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Guest performances of the Hamburg State 
Theater begin in Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s speech of November 28 at the 
all-union conference on electric power station 
construction published. 

Meeting of Uzbek Party activists held in 
Tashkent. 

Report published by the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs on the West German decision 
on atomic armament. 

Chairman of the State Committee for For- 
eiga Economic Relations S, A. Skachkov 
leaves Moscow for India. 

Khrushchev receives delegation of the US 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union headed by Union Secretary- 
Treasurer Louis Goldblomm. 

Khrushchev receives the Yugoslav Ambas- 
sador. 

East German Ambassador visits Khrush- 
chev. 

Exchange of documents of Soviet-North 
Viet Nam consular convention takes place in 
Moscow. 


Meeting of industrial and construction 
efficiency experts of Moscow Oblast held in 
Moscow. 


16 Khrushchev’s letter to the Ryazan Oblast 


Party leaders and Kirov Kolkhoz directors 
congratulating them on successful mat pro~- 
duction published. 

Greetings of the Central Commitzee, Su- 
preme Soviet, and Council of Ministers to 
Chairman of Polish State Counsil A. Zawadzki 
on his 60th birthday published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Khrashchev 
and Yugoslav President Tito on the Yugoslav 


` national holiday published. 
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Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and Tito on the Yugoslav national holiday 
published. 

Khrushchev receives the Iranian Ambassa- 
dor. 
Delegation of the US Intemational Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union leaves 
Moscow for home. 


Soviet Yugoslav protocol on scientific and 
technical cooperation signed in Belgrade. 

Party Central Committee appea “On 
Economy in the Utilization of Copper, Nickel, 
Tin, Lead, and Other Nonferrous Metais in the 
National Economy” published. 


\ 


Exchange of letters between Khrushchey 
and the Chairmen of the Czech State Commit- 
tee for the Affairs of the Catholic Clergy 
J. Plojhar on the Soviet proposals for com- 
plete disarmament published. 

Presidium of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions ratifies a decree on the con- 
clusion of collective agreements in 1960. 

Chairman of the State Committee for Vo- 
cational and Technical Training T. I. Zelenko 
received by Iraqi Premier Kassem in Badgad. 

Protokol of Soviet-Hungarian trade turn- 
over for 1960 signed in Budapest. 

Finnish Minister of Trade and Industry 
A. Karjalainen arrives in Moscow. 

Plenary session of the Kirgiz Central Com- 
mittee held in Frunze. 


18 Chinese Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade Li 


Chang arrives in Moscow. 
Exchange of messages between the Party 
Central Committee Bureau for the RSFSR 
and the Party Central Committee on the agri- 
cultural successes of the RSFSR published. 


19 Agreement on the building of oil pipelines 


signed in Moscow by the USSR, Hungary, 
East Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 

Soviet-Rumanian trade agreement for 1960 
signed in Bucharest. 

Plenary session of the Ryazan Oblast Party 
Committee held in Ryazan. 

Soviet Ambassador to Austria S. Lapin and 
Austrian Foreign Minister B. Kreisky ex- 
change ratification documents of Soviet- 
Anstrian consular treaty. 


20 Report published on the results of the testing 


of the atomic icebreaker “Lenin.” 
Khrushchev’s letter to West German Chan- 
cellor Adenauer on disarmament published. 
All-union conference on replacing copper 
with aluminum in the electrical industry held 
in Vilnyus. 


21 Khrushchev receives the Mexican Ambassador. 


Pravda editorial “A Staunch Fighter for 
Socialism” published to mark Stalin’s 80th 
birthday. 

Sino-Soviet trade talks for 1960 begin in 
Moscow. 

Capacity of the Stalingrad Hydroelectric 
Power Station increases to over one million 
kilowatts. 

Members of Moscow and Warsaw univer- 
sities meet in the Polish embassy. 
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Patolichey returns to Moscow from Bucha- 
rest. 

The Pclish Ambassador visits Khrushchev. 

22 Plenary session of the Party Central Committee 
begins in Moscow. 

Agreement on Soviet credits to Finland to 
pay for machinery and equipment and mutual 
trade protocol for 1960 signed in Moscow. 

Soviet-Italian trade protocol signed in Rome. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
aad Archbishop Makarios on the latter’s 
election as President of Cyprus puklished. 

Delega-ion of Swedish Social-Democrats 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Swedish trade delegation leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Delegation of Turkish health experts leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Anglo-Soviet protocol on exchange of 
national industrial exhibitions in 1951 signed 
in London. 

Mikoysn receives Karjalainen, 

23 Chairman of the Coancil of Ministers of the 
RSFSR L. Polyansky’s report “On the Further 
Development of Agriculture” published. 

Soviet Ambassador to Argentina N. Alek- 
seey presents his credentials to President 
Frondisi 

Finnisk trade delegation leaves Moscow 
for home. 

24 Soviet-Hungarian agreement on ccoperation 
in the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes signed in Moscow. 

25 Plenary session of the Party Central Com- 
mittee ends in Moscow. 

Two Soviet-Syrian contracts for economic 
cooperation signed in Damascus. 

26 Exchange of letters between Khrushchev and 
Eisenhower, Macmillan, and de Gaulle on a 
summit conference published. 

27 Decree of the Party Central Committee “On 
the Further Development of Agriculture” 
published. 

Agreement on Soviet technical zid in the 


organization of study centers for the training ` 


of qualified cadres for the Iraqi industry signed 
in Bagdad. 


\ 


28 USSR-Canada Society organized.in Moscow. 
The Mexican Ambassador leaves Moscow 
for home. 


29 Khrushchev’s speech of December 25 at the 
plenary session of the Party Central Committee 
published. 

Khrushchev’s letter to US industrialist Cyrus | 
Eton on the receipt from him of the materials 

` of the Pagwa Conference on problems of 
biological and chemical warfare published. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters A. Kosygin receives the Polish Ambassa- 
dor. 

Indian Prime Minister Nehru receives Chair- 
man of the State Committee for Foreign 
Economic Relations A, Skachkov. 

Report published by the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs on the resumption of work 
by the ten-nation committee on disarmament. 

30 Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
on the award of orders and medals to 832 out- 
standing workers in: the agricultu-al field 
published. 

Exchange of messages between Khrushchev 
and Nehru on the successful completion of the 
Bhilai Steel Plant in India published. 

An atomic reactor comes into operation in 
Leningrad. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
Central Committee member N. Mukhicdinov 
leaves Moscow for Liberia. 


31 TASS report published on the attack of a ` 
South Korean warship on the.Soviet hydro i 
graphic ship “Ungo.” , 

Exchange of letters between Khrushchev 
and Hisenhower, MacMillan, and de Gaulle 


on their forthcoming meeting published. ' 





Changes and Appointments 
26 Y. E. Maksarev released from his cuties as 
Chairman of the State Scientific and Technical 
Committee of the Council of Ministe-a of the 
USSR. 
K. D. Petukhov appointed Chairmen of the 
State Scientific and Technical Committee of 
the Council of Ministers of the USSE. 


The BuLLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
oF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of cortemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recent"y, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 
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ARTICLES 


Stock-Taking in the Kremlin 


ÅBDURAKHMAN ÅVTORKHANOV 


For more than a year after the Kremlin’s Berlin note, the attention of the 
non-Communist world was fixed on Khrushchev’s foreign policy. The attention 
of the peoples of the USSR was also taken up by the Berlin dispute. As a result, 
domestic events taking place inside the USSR were ignored. Yet the years 1957 
to 1959 were the period in which Khrushchev’s new course was being checked 
and put to trial in the domestic field. Having defeated his opponents in the 
former collective leadership and declared their standpoint to be “anti-Party” 
and “conservative,” Khrushchev has not only become the sole Party leader, 
he has also taken on direct control of the government. These two steps created 
the necessary prerequisites for his new policy. The main elements in this new 
policy were: (1) Alterations in Stalin’s agrarian policy—the development of the 
virgin lands, increased prices for agricultural products, the abolition of individual 
deliveries of produce by the kolkhozniks, the abolition of the machine-tractor 
stations, and so on; (2) the partial decentralization of the administration of in- 
dustry—the abolition of the economic ministries and creation of the sovnarkhozes 
or economic councils; (3) a partial increase in the role of the organs of self- 
administration in the union republics; (4) promises to raise agricultural produc- 
tion and livestock-breeding to the United States per capita level in two to three 
years, as expressed in his speech in Moscow in 1957. 

On all these questions the majority of the Central Committee Presidium 
members—Molotov, Malenkov, Kaganovich, Bulganin, Pervukhin, Saburov, and 
Voroshilov—opposed Khrushchev in June 1957. This majority decided against 
the wishes of the three remaining members, Mikoyan, Suslov, and Kirichenko, 
to remove Khrushchev from his post as Party First Secretary and from the 
Central Committee Presidium. Khrushchev did not submit to the decision of the 
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suprem¢* Party: òrgan,» Within four days he convened a Central Committee 
plenary séssion on his own initiative and declared the Central Committee Preaid-.. < 
ium members opposed to him “anti-Party” at it. Events took this course mainly ` 
because actual power was concentrated not in the Central Committee Presidium, 
but in the Central Committee Secretariat, which was headed by- Khrushchev. ee: 
Neither Khrushchev nor the plenum had been prepared for the serious warnings +, 
of the “anti-Party group.” The session lasted five days, from June 22 to 29, 1957: ~- 
Molotov, Malenkov, and their supporters argued that the new policy, in’ ‘fact’ 
Khrushchev’s entire policy, would be fatal for the regime. Their main argumerts, ' 
insofar as they can be gleaned from official Party publications, can be briefly 
summarized. Khrushchev’s agricultural policy, a policy of extensive farming 
(the plowing up of the fallow and virgin lands with the aid of enormous state 
expenditure to the detriment.of the regions already being farmed), undermin-ng 
collectivization and encouraging the peasants’ property-owning instincts wold: 
not lead to an increase in agricultural output. The decentralization of industry 
would create chaos, causing labor productivity to fall off and encouraging “Iccal 
tendenciss.” The transfer of many functions from the central agencies to zhe 
union republics would lead to a growth in centrifugal forces, or so-called bourgeois 
nationalism. The program of overtaking the United States in the near future in 
per capita output of meat, milk, and butter was a dangerous and unjustifed pizce 
of demagoguery. 

In defiance of such open and serious warnings Khrushchev set about his ze- 
forms and measures. He was well aware that the success or failure of his. mew 
policy had now become a question of his personal prestige. He was also well 
aware that the majority of the Central Committee plenum, the former pupils of 
Molotov, Malenkov, and Kaganovich, had voted for him not because they were 
convinced that these measures were correct, but out of necessity.. They sill had 
to be convinced as to the correctness of the new policy. One may well ask what 
the results are today two and a half years later. One can say that today the Central , - 
Committee is tending to lose its confidence in Khrushchev and that Khrushchev 
himself is tending to lose confidence in his colleagues on the Central Committee. 
One reason is that the population at large has already begun to make its demend 
for the rise in the standard of living promised by Khrushchev: felt more in- 
sistently, despite the. fact that labor productivity has remained at its earlier level 
in both industry and agriculture. Few believe the-triumphant reports about the 
fulfillment of industrial plans in the Soviet Union. The situation is not much 
different in the field of agriculture, the one difference here is that the figres 
published are probably much nearer the truth. However, even official figures * 
leave no doubt that Khrushchev’s plan for a sharp rise in agricultural output has 
proved a failure. 

In tke industrial field labor productivity is extremely low. Even Khrushchev 

„admitted at the Twenty-first Party Congress that labor productivity in Soviet 
industry and agriculture is 30% to 40% that of the United States. To rhis 
must be added poor labor discipline, and the appearance of an army of persons 
whom the Soviet press brands as “good-for-nothings, parasites, speculazcrs, and 
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stilyagi  sot-sufers],” ee ware not engaged in any. toast pioductive work. 


There is a shortage of manpower to cope with Khrushichey’s ambitious plans. 
‘The fall in the wartime and immediate postwar birth rate is presently being felt 
‘in the Soviet Union. Further, Khrushchev has embarked on a policy of economic 
¿aid to the underdeveloped countries. According to official Soviet sources, the 
_ USSR and the Communist bloc have over the last five years granted $1.6 billion 
"said tó sixteen underdeveloped countries.1 The amount of aid being granted is 
‘:constantly on the increase, while the Soviet people have for the last 42 years had 
an extremely low standard of living. Such “generosity” on the part of the Party 
leader cannot be popular either inside the country or inside the Party itself. 
Finally, matters are not too rosy in the ideological field either. By discarding 
Stalin as a classic of Marxism-Leninism, Khrushchev created such a vacuum in 
Party doctrine that neither he nor such old masters as the Suslovs, Pospelovs, and 
Ilichevs have been able to fill it. By the second half of 1959 matters had come to a 
head. Over this period, Khrushchev adopted a number of organizational, political, 
and legislative measures intended to put the overall situation in order. However, 


‘these measures have to date only helped to make the crisis worse in the Central 


Committee itself. These measures were: (1) a Central Committee decree of June 
26, 1959 on the formation of Party supervisory commissions in industrial and 
commercial enterprises ; (2) the decision of the December 1959 Central Committee 
plenary session on agriculture; (3) the Central Committee decree on propaganda 
of January 10, 1960; (4) the law on the reduction in the armed forces of January 
16, 1960; (5) the disgrace of Kirichenko as reflected by his appointment as First 
Secretary of the Rostov Oblast Committee on January 12, 1960; (6) the removal 
of First Secretary of the Kazakh Party Central Committee Belyaev from his post on 
January 19, 1960. At first glance, it may well appear that there is no particular 
connection between these steps. In fact they are closely interconnected. They are 
all an expression of the need to rescue Khrushchev’s new agricultural policy from 
the fate prophesied for it by the anti-Party group. An analysis of these documents 
will make the connection clear. The' decree of June 26, 1959 on’ the formation 
of Party supervisory commissions leaves no doubt whatsoever that they are 
essentially Party-police commissions created because of a lack of confidence in the 
heads of enterprises. The dectee states: 


The commissions are to carry out systematic supervision of the timely fulfill- 
ment of tasks, state orders, and deliveries of all types of goods, ensuring a high 
quality of produce, check the strict observance by all enterprise workers of state 
discipline and combat manifestations of local tendencies. 


Just how great Khrushchev’s lack.of confidence in his economic managers 
is can be seen from the number of commissions formed and the nature of their 
duties. Commissions have been set up in industry, construction, and transport to 
supervise the fulfillment of state orders and cooperative deliveries to other 
enterprises and’ economic administrative regions; the fulfillment of special and 
export deliveries; the quality of products; keeping costs down; the rational use 





1 Kommunist, No. 15 (1959), p. 113. 


of means of transport; and the fulfillment of plans for the introduction of new ` 
technology.? The commissions 2re to work under the Party committees of the 
local Party organizations. If an administration does not carry out the instructions 
of these commissions, and if, say, the local oblast committees or union-republic 
central committees take the side of a factory or plant administration, then, the 
decree threatens, the local Party organizations may appeal straight to the Party 
Central Committee and Council of Ministers.? Obviously, the Party Central, 
Committee has not adopted such draconic measures because the reorganization 
of industry has been a success. ; 

The decree of January 10, 1960 on propaganda was an addendum to this 
decision. Its main thesis is “whoever does not work does not eat.” It states that 
the Central Committee is not interested merely in Communist “educational” 
propaganda, but in propaganda which has as its result the fulfillment of produc- 
tion plans.* The decree notes openly that “the efficacy of propaganda is mani- 
fested primarily in concrete production figures.” However, on the basis of this 
decree the impression is gained not only of major current difficulties, but of the 
degradation of Soviet society on an unheard-of scale. This conclusion is tke only 
possible explanation for the following paragraph in the decree: 

An implacable struggle must be waged against apolitical views, nationalism, 
cosmofolitanism, neglect of work and social duties, the pilfering of public prop- 
erty, bureaucratism, bribery, speculation, fawning, drunkenness, and hooliganism.® 


The Central Committee has thus openly admitted that present propaganda 
is not achieving its aims in either the work or educational fields. The reasons 
given are, first, the restricted field of influence of the propaganda itself and, 
second, that it is mediocre and does not interest listeners and readers. 

The plan of the First Secretary, as announced at the September 1953 Central 
Committee plenary session, was a sharp rise in agriculture via the cultivation 
of the yirgin lands. After the June:1957 plenum, it became clear that this plan 
had come up against stubborn opposition by the Molotov group. This opposition 
seemed to spur Khrushchev on and the entire state and Party apparatus and 
propaganda were recruited into the service of the plan. Enormous state invest- 
ments were made. Over the five years 1954—58, the so-called “main” invest- 
-ments in the virgin lands rose from 676 million rubles at the beginning of 1955 to 
8.7 billion at the beginning of 1959. By January 1, 1959, 425 new grain sovkhozes 
with 20,980,000 hectares of land had been formed. As a result, about one fifth 
of the country’s entire sowing area, 36,000,000 out of 196,300,000 hectares, 
was accounted for by the virgin Jands in 1959. There were no reports on the state 
grain deliveries from the virgin lands in 1959. Nonetheless, the Soviet press does 
regard the cost price of virgin-land grain as very high. In order to crete the 
impression that Khrushchev’s plan for the development of the virgin lands has 





2 Partiivaya zbizn, No. 13 (1959), pp. 24—25. 


3 Ibid., p. 26. 
4 Pravda, January 10, 1960. 
5 Ibid. 
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been a success, Soviet statistics add to the output of the real virgin lands, 36,000,000 
hectares, the output of the old sowing areas, 44,000,000 hectares, situated nearby. 
Kommunist noted that the virgin lands provided 58%, or 32,800,000 metric tons, 
of all state deliveries of grain in 1958 and that 65.3% of all wheat was sown on 
the virgin laads.® It conveniently overlooked that fact that this figure included 
deliveries frcm the old virgin lands too. Such statistics thus gave the impression 
that the old grain lands which are more fertile, have more plowing land, and more 
predictable climatic conditions gave the state 16% less grain than the new virgin 
lands. However, this habit of self-deception is gradually coming to an end, even 
in the Kremin. 

In the five years of experimenting with the new virgin lands, only two have 
produced brmper harvests, 1956 and 1958. Three years, 1955, 1957, and 1959, 
were catastrophic, if one remembers the enormous investments and amount of 
manpower and machinery used in these regions. The December 1959 plenary 
session might well be regarded as the plenum summing up the failure of Khrush- 
chev’s plan. The latter did, of course, endeavor to conceal this fact by comparing 
the general state of agriculture today with that under Stalin and Malenkov. He 
compared the last four years, of which two had produced good harvests, with the 
preceding fcur years, 1951—54, stating that over 1956-59 the USSR had harv- 
ested an average of 49,000,000 metric tons of grain per year as opposed to 
32,700,000 per year for the preceding four years.” Khrushchev overlooked the 
fact that almost nine billion rubles had been invested as “main funds” in new 
sovkhozes o2 the virgin lands in order to obtain these additional tons in 1956—59, 
not to mention other investments. The main virgin-land region is Kazakhstan 
and Khrushzhev’s attention was accordingly concentrated on this area. Central 
Committee Presidium Member Belyaev was made head of the Kazakh Party 
Central Committee. He had almost dictatorial powers and was responsible directly 
to Khrushchev. Unfortunately, the 1959 plan for grain deliveries was, as it 
happened, rot fulfilled by the virgin lands. According to figures provided by 
Khrushchev the state received only 46,600,000 metric tons of grain or 18.7% 
less than in 1958.8 In the fall of 1959, Party propaganda was endeavoring to ex- 
plain away this failure by unfavorable meteorological conditions, but in De- 
cember the Party First Secretary revealed a secret: “In the present year a good 
crop was grown in Kazakhstan, but as a result of poor organization of work, 
this crop was not completely harvested. On November 1, 1959, an area of 
1,618,000 hectares of grain proved to be uncut and unharvested in the republic.” 
He did not give the Kazakh Party leaders the opportunity to have recourse to the 
weather as their excuse: “When preparations should have been made for harvest- 
ing, the sowing was only just being finished in Kazakhstan. Why blame God 
and say thatthe grain was not ripe. You sow in time, then, God will say, you have 
done your work, I shall do mine.” The unharvested grain perished in the snow. 
Muck of the machinery put at Kazakhstan’s disposal was standing idle. Then 

6 Kommueist, No. 18 (1959). 


7 Pravda, December 29, 1959. 
8 Ibid., January 15, 1960. 





Khrushchev made the sensational declazation that “32,000 combines, 21,000 
gatherers, 11,000 reapers did not take part in the harvesting on the Kazakh 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes.”’® ; 

Belyaev had not mentioned this fact in his report at the plenary session. No- 
had Khrushchev said anything when the text of Belyaev’s report was discussed and 
ratified in the Central Committee (all the reports read at a Central Committee 
plenary session are ratified in advance at a Central Committee Presidium session). 
Evidently, Khrushchev had decided to put the blame for the failure of his plan 
on his executives. Stalin did the same in his time. Khrushchev assured the plenuna 
that he had been ready to aid Belyaev, but that the latter had refused aid. Turning 
to Belyaev at the session, he said: 


I asked you, Comrade Belyaev, what you needed in order to ensure the timely 
harvesting of the crop. You replied,’ nothing is needed, everything has been re- 
ceived, everything will be done. This, comrades, is what actually happened.1° 
Belyaev’s answer to Khrushchev’s self-justification is not known. Yet the 
Soviet press, on the eve of the harvesting in Kazakhstan, had been writing jus- 
the opposite to what Khrushchev was ncw saying. Komsomolskaya pravda wrote 
at the time that in Kazakhstan “there is a shortage of 62,000 combine operators. 
58,000 steering wheels, and 29,009 reapers. Where have the combine operator: 
got to? In fact, they were even short in past years.” 11 In his report, Belyaev hac 
spoken of the great victories in the virgia lands and of Khrushchev’s wisdom 
During the reading of the report Khrushchev sat silent. Usually he interrupts 
with comments. One small detail did stand out. According to Pravda, the reports 
of Central Committee Presidium candidate members Polyansky and Podgorny 
received “prolonged applause,” whereas Belyaev only received “applause.” 
Obviously something was wrong. Khrushchev began to speak and everything 
became clear, even to Belyaev: 
Pull your weight. If you feel that you’re not pulling your weight, then say sc 
right out. We have outstanding cadres, enough people for replacements. . . . Friend- 
ship is one thing but work is something else....If we do not tell you the truth 
here at the plenum, comrades Belyaev and Kunaev, then, of course, no one will 
tell you it in Kazakhstan, they will applaud you.13 
Even Stalin did not upraid his Politburo colleagues so openly in public. 
Closely linked with the difficulties in the fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plar 
is the new reduction in the Soviet armed forces. ‘There are various reasons fot 
this step. The Soviets have decided to reexamine the organization of the Soviet 
armed forces. Now for the first time the Soviet government has the opportunity 
to set about implementing its original military doctrine of two armies, a regulat 
army and a reserve one on a territorial basis. Khrushchev declared in his report 
at a session of the Supreme Soviet of January 14, 1960 that 

* Ibid., December 29, 1959. 
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the government and Central Committee are presently considering and studying 
the question. . . as to how to switch to a territorial system in the structure of the 
armed forces. It is possible that this will be a repetition of what Lenin did in the 
first years of Soviet rule, but in different conditions and in a slightly different 
manner,.?4 


What is the advantage of the territorial sce The point is that one is a 
soldier and a kolkhoznik or worker at the same time. The entire population is 
also liable for military training. A regular army will have constant reserves which 
can be quickly mobilized. 'To what extent this plan is realistic is another question, 
but Khrushchev is working along these lines. In fact, one may well ask, how did 
Lenin formulate the idea of a territorial army? At the Eighth Party Congress a 
resolution of Lenin was passed which stated that 


one can consider as theoretically [correct] that the best army we could have, creating 
it on the basis of the compulsory training of workers and peasants in the conditions 
close to their daily work, . . . [consists] of companies, battalions, regiments, brigades, 
divisions, which would coincide with factory workshops, plants, villages, volosts, 
uezds, provinces. Such an army, whose formation would go hand in hand with the 
economic rise of the country and the parallel training of the command personnel, 
would become the most invincible army in the world. We are going toward just 
such an army and sooner or later we shall come to it.14 


Further, such an army “must be an army trained, armed, and organized 
according to the latest military science.”15 Within a year, at the Ninth Party 
Congress in 1920, the question was discussed again. A resolution was passed which 
stated that the ideal thing is “an organization of armed forces, under which the 
workers receive the necessary military training with as hitle disruption as possible 
in their work.”?18 f 

In Lenin’s opinion, such a Soviet army would be both a weapon of defense 
and also a weapon of attack against the “imperialists.” The Party Congress put 
this idea in a definite form, stating that since the reorganized Red Army “will 
become a national army in the genuine meaning of the word, ... it will be not 
only a weapon of defense, but will give decisive support to the proletariat of the 
imperialist states in its struggle against imperialism,” 17 and that such an army 
will be trained to such a degree that it can immediately be armed and sent into 
battle.18 Thus, Khrushchev, without reducing the firepower of the Soviet army, 
gains in three ways: first, he releases 1,200,000 men for the economy; second, he 
gains funds for the fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan; and third, he lays the 
foundations for the creation of a “national” army linked with labor productivity 
in the economy. He also makes foreign-political capital by turning a necessity 

13 bid., January 15, 1960. 

14 KPSS 9 rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sexdov, konferentsti i plenumov TsK (The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences, and Plenums of the Central 
Committee), Moscow, 7th ed., 1953, Part I, p. 433. 

15 Thid., p. 435. 

18 Thid., p. 501. 


17 Thid., p. 439. 
18 Thid., p. 501. 
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into a virtue: “What are we guided by in proposing to reduce our armed forces? 
We ate guided by humane ideals.” Yec, even Khrushchev could not conceal the 
more immediate reason for his “aumanism”: “The proposal submitted for the 
consideration of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR concerning the reduction in the 
- armed forces of the USSR will provide economies of approximately 16 billion to 
17 billion rubles per year.... This is a mejor support for the fulfillment and 
overfulfillment of our economic plans."’® 

Minister of Foreign Affairs Gromyko commented that the measure will 
improve the life of the Soviet people.*© Much more concrete and to the point was 
the view of managerial executive A. G. Krylov who interpreted Khrushchev’s 
proposal thus: “In connection with the proposed magnificent plan for the next 
seven yeats the number of workers and salaried employees in the USSR will 
increase by approximately 12 million persons (or by 22%). Hence we joyfully await 
the arrival of the demobilized military personnel in the national economy.” 
-Hence, one of the most important reasons, although not the only one, for the partial 
reduction in the Soviet armed forces fs that the money thus economized ran be 
used for the Seven-Year Plan'and tke shortage of manpower in the national 
economy be reduced somewhat. As recen: events have shown, part of the means 
economized in:the military budget will also be used as economic aid for the 
underdeveloped countries—increased aid for Afghanistan, India, and in particular 
the United Arab Republic. Whether some of the funds economized will, as 
Gromyko promised, go to improve the standard of living of the Soviet >eopl= 
is problematical. As so happened, Khrushchev promised at the December 1959 
plenary session to reduce the actual value of a kolkhoznik’s workday unit 
“Now the earnings of the kolkhozniks have become too high. In some regions 
they even exceed the earnings of workers. This is unjust. We must keep our ey> 
on this and justly regulate the payment of work... . The payment of kolkhoznik? 
work must not overtake the level of payment of a worker of a given region ot 
oblast.” 23 

The decisions of the Party Central Committee in fhe second half of 1959 and 
at the beginning of 1960 thus all hate one aim: to preyent disruptions in th= 
fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan. The central theme of all these measures is th= 
long-standing complaint of the Soviet economic system—low labor productivity. 
The result is that the national economy is running inefficiently. The Soviet man 
works in a lackadaisical manner because he works for the Party, and rot for 
himself, Khrushchey’s “liberal era” has shaken the labor discipline of the worker 
even more since he has introduced various amendments to the labor laws since 
Stalin’s death, the most important beirg the abolition of the 1940 decree on legel 
liability for lateness, leaving one’s worx, and ‘failure to fulfill workday unit 
quotas on the kolkhozes. The documencs analyzed make it clear that the Soviet man 
is making considerable use of these rights. All Khrushchev’s measures to compel 


19 Pravda, January 15, 1960. 
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him to work turn out to be palliatives. He can be compelled to work in a Stalinist 
manner, by force, or in a humane manner, by a sharp increase in real earnings. 
To date, Khrushchev has not dared to embark on either of these paths. Mean- 
while, the situation is becoming worse. Plans are not being fulfilled. Khrushchey’s 
improvisations ate only making matters worse. | : 

This was the situation when the first crisis of Khrushchev’s rule broke out, 
the fall of Kirichenko and Belyaev. Kirichenko is not only a member of the 
Central Committee Presidium, he is in fact the Second Secretary after Khrushchev. 
The Second Secretary controls the Party apparatus. This post was occupied in 
their time by Molotov, Kaganovich, Yezhov, Malenkov, and. Khrushchev, if 
only for a very short time—ten days between Stalin’s death and Malenkov’s 
removal as Party First Secretary. The Second Secretary makes the most important 
decisions on the appointment and removal of Party and government cadres. The 
First Secretary, earlier Stalin and now Khrushchev, uses the recommendations of 
the Second Secretary when drawing up his organizational (personnel) policy. 
Hence, the First Secretary appoints as his Second Secretary a person enjoying his 
complete confidence. To date Kirichenko had occupied this post and he was 
indebted to Khrushchev personally for his career. He entered the Party in 1930, 
but prior to making the acquaintance of Khrushchev he had not had much of a 
career. He was head of the teaching staff of an agricultural tekbnikum and is a 
specialist in agricultural machine-building. During the great purges Stalin 
appointed Khrushchev to the Ukraine to purge the old cadres and recruit new 
ones for the Party and government apparatus. In 1938, Khrushchev advanced 
Kirichenko to the post of secretary of one of the Ukrainian Party oblast commit- 
tees, and on the eve of the war took him into the Ukrainian Party Central Com- 
mittee apparatus as a secretary for industry. Kirichenko spent the war near 
Khrushchev as a member of the Military Council of one of the fronts with the 
rank of Major General. When Khrushchev was transferred to Moscow in 1949, 
Melnikov, a protégé of Malenkov’s, became First Sectetary in the Ukraine. 
Khrushchev managed to have his own protégé Kirichenko appointed Ukrainian 
Party Central Committee Second Secretary. When Melnikov was removed from 
his post in the Ukraine after Malenkov’s resignation as Party First Secretary, 
Kirichenko became First Secretary in the Ukraine. In 1955, he became a Party 
Central Committee Presidium member, and in 1957, after the defeat of the 
Molotov—Malenkov group, he was appointed a Central Committee Secretary. 
He was second in importance to Khrushchev in the Party. Now, however, 
Pravda of January 13, 1960 reported without any comment that A. I. Kirichenko 
had been appointed First Secretary of the Rostov Oblast Party Committee. The 
teport did not state whether he was to remain a Central Committee Secretary and 
Presidium Member. His sudden fall can only be explained by the failure of 
Khrushchev’s agricultural plan. 

Many persons had prophesied that Khrushchev’s agricultural policy would be 
unsuccessful and that Khrushchev himself would fall. The bumper 1956 harvest 
in the virgin lands enabled Khrushchev to remove his opponents from the Cen- 
tral Committee Presidium and to direct enormous financial resources and workers 
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to the virgin lands in 1957, 1958, and 1959. Tried and trusted Party apparatchiké 
were also sent there. New, supposedly more experienced persons were promoted. 
to the Party Central Committee departments responsible for agriculture. Kiri- 
chenko, as the Second Secretary, was to maintain overall supervision and to be 
responsible to Khrushchev himself for the success or failure of the plan. In spite 
of all these measures, the 1959 December Party Central Committee plenary 
session revealed that Khrushchey’s plan had not been fulfilled. Hence, those 
persons had to fall who were responsible for it, excepting Khrushchev himself, of 
course. The heads of the Party Central Committee: departments responsible for 
agriculture in the union republics and- the RSFSR—Doroshenko and Milarsh- 
chikov—were removed and replaced by G. Denisov and G. Vorobei; the secre- 
taries of various Party oblast committees were removed; First Secretary of the 
Kazakh Party Central Committee Belyaev and finally Kitichenko were removed. 
Agriculture is not the real reason for Kirichenko’s fall, only the excuse. The 
main reason, of much gteater importance for Kirichenko himself, was his organ- 
izational policy, the selection of cadres. Responsible for the supervision anc 
assignment of the highest Party cadres, in charge of the Party'Central Committee 
apparatus, ‘since Khrushchev devotes most attention to foreign policy and the 
government apparatus, and enjoying the complete confidence of the Party boss, 
Kirichenko began to set the tone, to appoint his own people, particularly Com- 
munists of Ukrainian extraction, to the top posts. More experienced and deserv- 
ing persons, such as Suslov, Aristov, Ignatov, and Brezhnev, accordingly 
began to intrigue for the post as Central Committee Second Secretary. The first 
blow took place in 1959 when Kirichenko’s protégé, head of the department for 
Party organs Semichastny, was removed. Judging by the Party protocol or 
Kremlin “etiquette,” Kirichenko has been replaced by Y. Brezhnev, another 
protégé of Khrushchev’s. On the photograph of the Central Committee Presidiun- 
at the January 1960 session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR in Pravda ot 
January 15, 1960, Brezhnev demonstratively occupied Kirichenko’s place in the 
front row of the “big five? of the Central Committee Presidium—Khrushchev. 
Voroshilov, Mikoyan, Suslov, and Brezhnev. The future will show whether he 
has become the Second Secretary, although he will probably be responsible for 
__ agriculture since he is not only an engineer, but also a specialist in the agricultura_ 
field. Brezhnev also began his Party career as a protégé of Khrushchev. From 193€ 
to 1949, he was, like Kirichenko, secretary of various Party oblast committees ir. 
the Ukraine, then Secretary of the Moldavian Party Central Committee. During 
the war he was'a Major General in the Political Service. At the Nineteenth Party 
Congress he was elected a member of the Central Committee Secretariat anc 
candidate member of the Central Committee Presidium. After Stalin’s deatt 
he was removed from these posts and appointed to the political administratior 
of the Soviet armed forces. When Khrushchev became Central Committee bos: 
in 1957, he took Brezhnev, back into the Central Committee as a Presidium 
Member and Central Committee Secretary. Although Kirichenko has been 
replaced by another of: Khrushchev’s protégés, his removal is still something 
of a blow for Khrushchev. 
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Khrushchev’s strength is, as it so happens, found. in the Central Committee 
Secretariat which literally saved him in 1957. However, this very secretariat 
contains not only persons who owe their career directly to Khrushchev—Brezhnev, 
Furtseva, Mukhitdinovy, Kirichenko—but also persons who made their career 
under Stalin and Malenkov and then backed Khrushchev—Suslov, Aristov, 
Ignatov, Kuusinen, and Pospelov. The same applies to the majority of the Central 
Committee plenum. They are Stalinists in their way of thinking and background, 
and are now beginning to make themselves felt in domestic policy. While. rec- 
ognizing Khrushchev as their leader, they are suspicious of his personal favor- 
ites. They do not always share Khrushchev’s deviations from orthodoxy both in 
the field of ideology and administration. Khrushchev must be well aware that 
the main reason for low productivity and inefficiency of Soviet agriculture is not 
to be found in the organizational and technical field, but in the social. The first 
recognition of this fact by the Party boss was the announcement of the material 
interest of the kolkhozniks in their work. Yet since this line produced very few 
successes, Khrushchev was compelled to sound the retreat at the December 
plenum and to abandon this principle. Kirichenko and Belyaev were the victims 
of the struggle which is presently taking place in the Kremlin over the practical 
policy of the Party First Secretary. There are ample enough reasons for presuming 
that they will by no means be the only victims of the struggle. In fact, the signs 
indicate that Khrushchev is not so much a dictator as a leader, and as such not 
only a leader but a weapon in the policy of the Party Central Committee Secre- 
tariat. In order to become a dictator he would have to dispose of those friends 
to whom he has obligations and to collect about himself persons to whom he 
Owes nothing, but who in tum owe him i as This is how his late teacher 
Stalin acted. 


CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Policy 


Administrative Reotganization 
and the Building of Communism 


The Twenty-first Party Congress in 1959 announced that the various measures 
carried out in the USSR since Stalin’s death represent a “further development. 
of Soviet democracy” and are to be interpreted as an organic part of Soviet 
political and social development.! The reason given was that the conditions 
were ripe historically for their implementation. Thus, a measure such as the 
extension of the rights of the republics was predetermined by their enormous 
economic and cultural growth and the appearance in the republics of, large 
national cadres in all fields of const-uction;? the reorganization of the administra- 
tion of industry was a result of the Party’s conviction that the development 
of the economy could be stepped up; the so-called increase in the role of public 
organizations is explained by the unprecedented rise in the political consciousness 
of the people. 

Without stopping to examine the content of these measures and to analyze 
the real reasons for them, one can point out that the Soviet theoretical and political 
concept of the development of socialist democracy in the USSR as an “objective 
process” found in the “very nature” of Soviet socialism has been refuted in part 
by Soviet sources themselves.’ The reorganization of the administration of in- 
dustry in 1957, which took place under the slogan of a “further improvement,” 
went hand in-hand with critical statements aimed at the centralized system that 
had been in existence for more than 30 years and incorporated into the Consti- 
tution of 1936. Soviet sources themselves have admitted that “a cumbersome 
and complicated system was created, which, even with a colossal growth in 
industrial output, could not ensure the complete utilization of the advantages 
of a socialist system of economy.” At the same time, the insistent warnings on 
the need for a struggle against “local: preference,” “autarky,” and centrifugal 
tendencies extremely dangerous for a socialist society point to political factors 
which even the Party leaders could not ignore when carrying out these changes.” 
Soviet writers’ references to the unprecedented rise in political consciousness as 
one of the factors governing the development of socialist democracy is tantamount 
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to an admission that terror or pressure cannot be employed against the Soviet 
peoples any longer; a more complex and flexible policy has to be applied. One 
of the best qualified of Soviet writers, F. Burlatsky, who does his utmost to 
present the “policy of developing socialist democracy” as the organic develop- 
ment of the system, is nonetheless compelled to admit that 
the perfection and development of socialist democracy is linked with the need to 
overcome the consequences of the cult of the personality of J. V. Stalin. A socialist 
society ... could not move forward without having removed what was retarding 
its development.® . 


Naturally, the transition to a more refined form of political control necessi- 
tated the preservation of the foundations of the system as sacrosanct. Accord- 
ingly, the most important and sweeping measures of the post-Stalin period, 
the so-called extension of the rights of the union republics and reorganization 
of the administration of the economy, which were intended to put an end to 
excessive centralization, were in no way to violate the foundations of demo- 
cratic centralism. The changes were as far possible to be restricted to the replace- 
ment of the centralization of all administrative agencies in Moscow by central- 
ized control on a territorial basis. Moscow maintained control via a centralized 
planning system, centralized control of finances, and control of the economy 
indirectly via the republic governments and directly via the sovnarkhozes 
(economic councils). i Š 

More than a year after the creation of the economic administrative regions 
and several months before the Twenty-first Party Congress, the magazine Kom- 
munist noted that “a planned economy,... by its very nature, can exist and 
develop only as a centralized economy” and warned with words from Lenin that 
“we shall io the future as we have to date struggle... against all syndicalist, 
separatist [tendencies].”® Shortly before, on April 24, 1958, the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR had published a special edict fixing disciplinary, 
financial, and even legal responsibility for deviations from the principle of 
centralized subordination by the economic regions. These take the form of 
more or less systematic violations of the primacy of “all-union” tasks and de- 
liveries to other regions and republics.1° 

On the ideological plane the view is being inculcated that, even when society 
reaches complete Communism, it will still have a centralized structure as its 
basis. Kiev Professor Fuks wrote: 

The view that the system of self-administration in a Communist society is a 
decentralized system is a revisionistic anarcho-syndicalist distortion of Marxist- 
Leninist teachings on the socialist state and structure of society in the highest phase 
of Communist society. Both a socialist state.formation and self-administration in 
a Communist society are understood by the ‘classics of Marxism-Leninism as a 
democratically centralized organization.” 

8 Ibid., p. 27. 
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Thus, the present Soviet system of administration is to form the basis for the 
future development of society. According to Fuks, many functions of the modern 
‘ socialist state, which is to exist for a prolonged historical period, will not disap- 
pear, since the “apparatus of the socialist state . . . will gradually lose its political 
character and will be used as a basis for the creation of the most: important links 
in Communist self-administration.”!2 According to statements which can be 
regarded as theoretical directives on this problem, 

a certain historical primacy, a definite dialectical link is inevitable between a socialist 

state formation and law, on the one hand, and self-administration by the people and 

social norms of a. Communist society, on the other; it consists of the preservation 
under Communism in a different form of some of the elements constituting the 
activity of the state and content of the legal norms.18 


This rather careful formulation of the future development of the Soviet 

system means in fact that even in the distant future, the main forms of the 
Soviet state will be preserved. Soviet theoreticians and high functionaries 
systematically refer, for example, to Lenin’s remarks about the future role of such 
economic administrative organs as the sovnarkhozes. “The future belongs to 
them,” Davletkeldiev writes, quoting Lenin, “since, as the country approaches 
Communism, the work of this economic apparatus will more and more come to 
carry out the main activity of the new society.” 14 However, apparently not only 
the economic administrative organs, but also the purely administrative and 
political establishments of the modern Communist state system, as, for example, 
the “soviets of workers’ deputies” will be preserved. The latter, according to 
present-day theoreticians, will not disappear from a future Communist society, 
but “as society draws nearer to Communism, they, gradually losing their class- 
political character, may merge into a system of self-administration in a Communist 
society,” and not only “merge,” but even “occupy possibly the central, leading 
position in it.”45 Thus, the idea is advanced that even the main role in the distant 
future will not even be played by the economic organs, but by the general admin- 
istrative organs, which will no longer be called siate organs, since their functions 
will, as it were, lose their political character. Khrushchev is, by the way, even 
now referring to the soviets as public organizations, as the “largest and most 
authoritative of them.”16 They are to have the role of “organs for the self-ad- 
ministration of society” under Communism, with the functions of administering 
people, -as distinct from the sovnarkhozes which will administer things and 
production processes. In other words, present-day Soviet theoreticians, in oppo- 
sition to Engels’ views, maintain in a Communist society toc the function of 
administering people. f 

1 Thid., p. 18. l 
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Corresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR P. Romash- 
kin asserts that under Communism “the withering away of the state by no means 
implies the disappearance of all... authority and administration. The political 
nature of authority must disappear.” In like manner, 


the withering away of the laws does not mean the disappearance of standards of 
social behavior, personal freedoms, and social duties of people. It would be an un- 
forgivable vulgarization to represent the matter in a manner according to which, 
as the laws wither away under Communism, all the rules governing social relations 
and personal rights and freedoms of citizens disappear too.1? 


They will be preserved under Communism too, but they will be deprived of 
their political and legal character, since they will be guaranteed by society itself. 
These remarks do not really answer the question as to how a Communist society 
will be run. Also unexplained is the difference between the nature of the norms 
set and maintained by the state and those guaranteed in the future by society. 
In any case, there is no doubt that there will be an authority, even in the Com- 
munist stateless society, that is, organs of control with the power to issue orders 
and to have their decrees carried out. A system of norms obligatory for all mem- 
bers of society will also be preserved. No explanation i is given as to why the future 
Communist order, given such conditions, is not to be regarded as a “state,” 
and the system regulating social relations in it as the “laws.” One gains the 
impression that the Communists are being overcautious here. On the one hand, 
they insist on the need for the consolidation of the socialist state as a powerful 
weapon in the building of Communism and postpone the question of its withering 
away to the distant future, after the world-wide victory of Communism, yet, 
on the other hand, one is forbidden to avoid the theoretical formulation of this 
question, as was the case under Stalin. 


One of the main tactical postulates in the implementation of this policy of the 
further development of socialist democracy is the principle of “the increased role 
of public organizations” in administration. Numerous works have been written 
on this question. The essence of all the directives and statements advanced on 
this subject is the thesis found in the draft law “On the Increased Role of Society 
in the Struggle Against Violations of Soviet Legality.and the Rules of Socialist 
Life.” According to it, many functions presently performed by state organs must 
in the period of the all-out building of a Communist society gradually be trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of public organizations.18 The problem of the latter’s 
role in the life of the Soviet state arose comparatively recently and is a reaction 
to the sharp criticism of Soviet bureaucratic centralism, with its emphasis on the 
power of the state, both by non-Communist circles and by the so-called re- 
visionists. While stubbornly defending the role of the centralized Soviet state 
apparatus in the building of socialism and Communism in the course of their 
struggle against the revisionists, the Party leaders feel, nonetheless, compelled 
to take some steps as an external sign of the “mass enrollment of citizens to 
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participate in the running of economic and cultural construction.” The field of 
activity of the Sovist public organizations created by these steps is, however, 
tather restricted, ariounting to the discussion of questions arising from labor 
relations, health services, and physical culture. However, the essence of Soviet 
tactics on the problem of the role of public organizations must be sought not in the 
administrative functions granted them, but in the nature of the relations betweer 
the state apparatus and these organizations arising during the implementatior 
of their functions. While Khrushchev is today prepared to ‘regard the main link 
in the state system, the soviets, as “public organizations,” Soviet legal organs are. 
in turn, writing abcut the reverse process, the extension of the political basis of 
the system through the nonstate public organizations which directly carry out 
state functions.1® 


Thus, there is to be some form of fusion of state and public organizations 
into a unified administrative system. If one remembers one factor, the degree o7 
organization produced during the last forty years of the Soviet state administrative 
apparatus, then one can well imagine the lines which this process will take. Ir 
other words, the transfer of some administrative functions to trade unions 
kolkhozes, and so cn means in fact that they are being compelled to carry our 
definite state administrative duties. Professor N. Aleksandrov, for example. 
regards the participation of public organizations in the carrying out of state 
functions not asa weakening, but a consolidation of the socialist state.2° Accord- 
ing to A. Mitskevich, ` 

the activities of public organizations in the administration of the affairs of il 

as distinct from “intm-union” administration of the affairs of voluntary societies, 

must be carried out within the Framework of the Soviet Constitution which « en- 
visages the uniform subordination of all organizations and citizens to the law of 

the Soviet state. i 


It must also be pointed out that the “extension” of the role of Soviet public 
organizations has not led to a restriction in the authorities’ rights to interfere ir 
citizens’ lives; it in fact provides new possibilities for even greater interference 
According to Article 1 of the above-mentioned draft law, “each Soviet citizer 
must not only carry out the laws himself, observe labor discipline, protect . . 
state and public property, observe the rules of socialist life, but even demanc 
[their] fulfillment by other citizens and actively combat all antisocial acts,” ?= 
In other words, Soviet citizens are being asked not only to carry out obligations 
found in the laws and other regulations, but also those mote or less arbitrarily 
established by the most varied factors (the rules of socialist society, for example) 
On the other hand, without any limits being fixed by any definite decrees, the 
responsibility of the Soviet citizen is being extended in comparison with the 
existing legal legisletion. 
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These measures, which at first glance appear to democratize the Soviet social 
and political structure to some degree, can in fact only lead not to an extension 
of the guarantees of Soviet citizens’ rights, but to their further restriction. ‘Thus, 
the law which has been passed in a number of Soviet republics, “On the Increased 
Struggle Against Antisocial, Parasitical Elements,” enables citizens’ assemblies 
to sentence persons to administrative exile without giving the persons subjected 
to such a measure any legal guarantees and possibility of defense. The draft law 
simply insists in Article 3 on an implacable attitude in a collective toward any 
antisocial acts, without, however, pointing out how and by whom the limits and 
forms of such implacability are to be determined and without defining antisocial 
acts. One is dealing here with a return to the concept “revolutionary conscience” 
of the period of War Communism and first years of the New Economic Policy, 
which was abolished in the name of revolutionary legality. On this occasion, both 
categories, socialist legality and the rules of a socialist society are expected to 
exist side by side. There is little doubt that “public opinion” can on every occasion 
easily be worked up by the government and Party organs controlling the activity 
of the public organizations. Given such conditions the extension of the rights 
of public organizations comes down to the possibility of measures unrestricted 
even by Soviet laws, against citizens or groups, in particular for the purpose of 
extra-judicial repression. 

In the light of such tendencies one can state that the problem of the freedom 
of the individual remains unchanged in the USSR. Examining this question 
from the sociological standpoint, one modern Soviet source attempts to claim 
that “in the USSR a person, whose activity does not contradict the interests of 
Soviet society, is really free.” However, the point is then made that -“personality 
may only be free when it does not oppose itself to a collective of workers, but 
works and struggles with them for the fulfillment of common tasks.”23 The 
latter can only be achieved because the Communist Party “foresees the prospects 
for this activity..., arms all workers with the knowledge of these prospects, 
and directs theit attempts toward a single goal. There cannot be freedom of 
society without such a unified action of people and Party.”*4 Another Soviet 
writer considers that “every appeal to extend democracy beyond what is per- 
missible in given conditions is an appeal to open the gates to bourgeois elements.” 
The term democracy can be supplemented in this context with the term freedom. 
What the writer implies by “beyond what is permissible” can be seen from his 
evalution of the opinion of Hungarian writer Imre Kesi on the need to permit 
“complete freedom limited only, by clearly hostile, clearly antihumane state- 
ments.” This demand is dismissed as having nothing in common with Marxism- 
Leninism.?5 

‘There has been some relaxation in the totalitarian methods used in state 
administration, which is to be compensated for by a consolidation in the role 
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of the Party apparatus. The necessary directive was supplied by Khruskchev 
himself at the beginning of 1956. In a talk with the editor of the London Times, 
Macdonald, he stated’ that the role of the Party will grow further, basing himself 
on the consideratior that “there is presently a relaxation in the earlier forms of 
administrative links between regions, oblasts, and republics.” He assured his 
listener that “a consolidation and strengthening of the ideological link between 
the oblasts and republics, a further strengthening of the unity of the Soviet pzople 
is taking place,” and that “the Communist Party is playing the decisive role here.” 
Khrushchev linked this process both with the.current stage in Soviet political 
and social development, and also with the remote future: “The Party has a 
foundation more powerful than the state organs. It arose and exists not as a 
result of any obligations of a legal nature. Its development is based on. circum- 
stances atising from political views of peoples, that is, from the demands of the 
moral factor, and mankind will always need moral factors.”’#6 All other statements 
‘and all the propaganda and theoretical literature on this question are only a more 
or less verbose interpretation or popularization of these principles given by the 
present Soviet Party leader. ‘They can be summatized as follows: first, warn 
primarily Party members and Komsomol members of the danger of the view 
that the policy of “socialist democracy” entails a relaxation in Party dictatcrship 
in state and public ife; second, draw attention to the fact that this policy will 
further complicate the tasks and work of the Party apparatus and organizctions 
and demand even greater exertions; finally, propagate the view that social de- 
velopment is impossible in the future too without a leading corporation, that is, 
the Communist Party. 

Yugoslav revisionist theoreticians hold that the Party, by claiming the . 
leading role in the future, “will play the role of a hindrance in socialist develop- 
ment,” “may turn into a reactionary force,” and that “in general the very ex- ` 
pression, the leading role or leading force in socialism is antiscientific and anti- 
Marxist.”*” In the USSR the latter view “contradicts the theories of Marxism- 
Leninism and the practice of Communist construction in the USSR and people’s 
democracies.”28 According to leading Soviet sociologist V. Nikolaev, “the role 
of the Communist Party as the leading and organizing force of Soviet society 
is growing more and more.” This is allegedly an “objectively necessary, regular 
process,” governed by the “gigantic growth in the tasks and scale of Communist 
construction.”*® In a report at a theoretical conference of the Institute of Law 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR on problems of the development of the 
Constitution in the light of the decisions of the Twenty-first Party Congress, 
V. Kotok regarded as a fault in the present text of the Constitution the fact that 
it does not speak “specially” about the role of the Party, but only “in connection 
with the rights of citizens ... to combine into public organizations.” According 
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to Kotok, “the leading role of the Communist Party is the main feature of a 
socialist state,” and ought to be contained in the chapter on the social structure 
in the Constitution.®° 

It must be pointed out that all these ideological principles are being fitted 
into the framework of the policy of increasing the role of public organizations 
on the basis of Khrushchev’s view that the Communist Party is the highest form 
of public organization. However, the Party leaders are giving the Party apparatus 
extremely important functions in connection with the situation which has de- 
veloped over recent years as a result of changes in the methods and forms of 
administration. The administrative system widely used by Stalin is unacceptable 
today. The Party is presently compelled to carry out many political and other 
functions not by methods of direct state control, but by Party organizational 
measures. The Party apparatus, both the central and local, is, even more so than 
earlier, being enrolled for direct participation of an administrative nature in the 
fulfillment of present-day tasks. Thus, at the end of last summer, it was announced 
that the present organization of supervision does not fit in with the new demands. 
The Party Central Committee accordingly issued a decree on the formation in the 
ptimary organizations of production and trading enterprises of the commissions 
for administrative supervision by the Party organizations. The commissions have 
been given important functions. They are to carry out systematic supervision of 
the fulfillment by enterprises of production tasks, state orders and deliveries 
in time, to aim at technical progress, to check the observance of state discipline 
by the workers, and to combat local tendencies and conservatism.3? 


At the same time, all Soviet theoretical and propaganda principles advanced 
in connection with the policy of development of socialist democracy constantly 
link this development with the demand for greater attention to questions of the 
“education of the workers.” This insistence ona permanent ideological guidance 
of society, which is objectively opposed to the very principle of democracy, 
singles out forms of socialist democracy which “do not fit into the scheme of 
bourgeois-democratic views and concepts.” 32 However, this interest in the edu- 
cation of the masses is also pursuing more practical ends. Any, even the slightest, 
relaxation in “educational” measures contains, as Soviet writers admit, the 
danger of an activization of bourgeois ideology. According to L. ichev, the view 
that “the formation of the spiritual life of Soviet society will develop of its own 
accord, that ideological-educational work can be relaxed to any degree, is a 
vulgarization of Marxist-Leninist teachings, since thought, consciousness, and 
morals .... do not alter automatically.” 33 He also notes that public consciousness 
is extremely receptive to ideas and moods coming from outside socialist demo- 
cracy. Similar assertions are found all over Soviet works on this subject. Secretary 
of the Kazakh Party Central Committee Dzhandildin stressed that “remnants of 
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bourgeois views on the relations between nations can still be observed.”3¢4 
As is known, one of the main problems at present is that of “local tendencies” 
and “autarky.” During the reform of agriculture in 1957, Khrushchev warned 
against the dangers here for the Soviet centralized system. However, even today, 
two and a half years later, the Soviet leaders are compelled to admit that they have 
not succeeded in putting an end to such manifestations. As a rule, they syste- 
matically develop from administrative: into political manifestations in the so- 
called national republics, opening up the way for “centrifugal tendencies extremely 
dangerous for Soviet society.”85 Party Central Committee official Gafurov- 
characterized local tendencies as one of the manifestations of national narrow- 
mindedness. There have recently been numerous references to this problem. 

In recent years the Party appatatus has become not only the basis and ideo- 
logical and political nucleus of the Soviet system, but also the main factor guar- 
anteeing its existence and operation. Furthermore, the greater influence of every- 
day life on the Party members, along with the numerical increase in the size of the 
Party organization, means that members are less immune to surrounding in- 
fluences and the processes taking place among the peoples in the USSR. Their 
monolithic unity is tending to weaken in various fields, the social, national, 
and so on. This is clearly seen‘ in the problem of local tendencies. During the 
decentralization of economic administration, the main prop in the system of 
democratic centralism was to be the hierarchical and centralized system of the 
Party organization controlling everything everywhere. However, the same. 
reasons which led to a weakening of ties between the center and subordinate 
links in the state administrative apparatus produced the same effect in the Party 
apparatus. Manifestations of local tendencies are mainly possible because the 
corresponding local Party organs do not oppose but actually further them. As 
Kommunist has pointed out, some oblast and krai Party organizations have been 
unable to mobilize the local Party organizations to rebuff and nip in the bud- 
illegal activities by individual sovnarkhoz personnel. In fact, they have “in some 
cases shut their eyes to and even compelled managers to fulfill nonplanned tasks 
in favor of local interests in violation of state discipline!’’8* The June 1959 Party 
Central Committee plenary session stressed once again that “there would be 
considerably fewer violations of discipline and manifestations of local tendencies 
if the Party organizations were to use to the full the Party Statutes on the right to 
supervise economic activity.” However, the matter is not just a questior of a 
local apparatus using its rights, since at the time the chairmen of the Murmansk 
and Novosibirsk oblast executive committees and the first secretaries of the Party 
oblast committees were removed from their posts for “unwarranted” measures. 
The recent changes in the Party leadership in Azerbaidzhan, Tadzhikistan, 
Kirgizia, Latvia, and elsewhere have political implications. 

It is beyond the scope of the present article to discuss just how far-reaching 
these processes are and at what speed they are developing. Nonetheless, a remark 
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made by L. Ilichey can be quoted here. A lengthy analysis of the problems and 
tasks of the ideological training of society which has officially already entered 
the period of the all-out building of Communism is followed by the suggestion 
that “the educators themselves, the cadres bearing the ideas of Communism to 
the broad masses rhust be educated in a Communist manner.”8? If the very 
persons responsible for training the population at large have not yet been prop- 
etly trained themselves, then one may well enquire about the degree of ideolo- 
gical preparedness of the remaining millions of Party members, and more im- 
portant, of the millions of non-Party persons in the period of the transition to 
the highest phase of Communism. A, Jurezenko 


Military Affairs 


Why the USSR is Trimming its Armed Forces 


On January 15, 1960, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR approved a plan for 
a new reduction in ‘the Soviet armed forces. According to the new law, the armed 
forces ate to be reduced by 1,200,000 men, and corresponding cuts are to be 
made in military units, military academies, armaments, and defense spending. 
The text of the law states that its purpose is to serve as an inspiration for other 
states in order to facilitate the conclusion of an ea on complete and uni- 
versal disarmament. 


In his speech to the Supreme Soviet, which O for the first time since 
the end-of the 1930’s, figures on the total strength of the Soviet armed forces, 
Khrushchev gave two reasons why it was possible to carry out the reduction 
without threatening the security of the USSR. On the one hand, he said, there was 
the enhanced economic might and social stability not only of the Soviet Union, 
but of the entire “socialist camp,” on the other, the new nuclear weapons which 
would make it possible to “raise the country’s defensive power to a high level,” 
as a result of which, in Khrushchev’s opinion, strategic air forces and surface 
naval forces’ would lose their earlier importance. Khrushchev also gave two 
reasons why the reduction had been decided upon unilaterally, without waiting 
for international agreement. First, the USSR was protected from attack by the 
fact that sufficient numbers of the new weapons had been “accumulated” for the 
time being, making it possible to maintain two or three times the numbers 
possessed by United States overseas bases armed with similar weapons. Second, 
the Western powers were deliberately protracting negotiations on disarmament, 
thus compelling the USSR to maintain greater armed forces than were necessary 
for her security and prejudicing her economic development. 

The main aim of this latest Soviet step was clearly indicated by Khrushchev 
in his speech—to compel the West to begin disarmament by exerting pressure 
upon public opinion in the non-Communist world: 
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If the Western partners do not agree to follow our example, this will cause 
disappointment not only among progressive-minded people, but among all nations; 
if the Western powers continue to be obstinate, they will thereby show their ag- 
gressiveness, their anxiety to continue the armaments race... 

Khrushchev went on to say that 

every time that the question comes up in the parliaments of the capitalist countries. 
of increasing ‘allocations for military purposes, deputies who are close to the people 
will be able to point with complete justification to the example of the Soviet Union. 
which is reducing its armed forces. Every thinking man in the West... will reason. 
roughly as follows: “Why should we increase our armed forces when the Soviets 
are drastically reducing theirs ?” 

Finally, speaking of the possibility of the West’s refusal to follow the Soviet 
example and disarm, Khrushchev commented: 

Economically such a policy will burden the budgets of the capitalist states, 
lead to an even greater tax burden. Of course, we shall also be compelled to spend 
certain means for the purpose of defense until we succeed in reaching an agreement 
on complete and universal disarmament. However, these expenses will be reduced. 
with fewer armed forces. ... Clearly such a situation is'a gain for our country; it 
will aid the development of our economic power .. .1 


Khrushchev also noted that the Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers “are presently considering and studying the question . . . as to how to 
switch to a territorial system in the structure of the armed forces” during a period. 
of transition, until an agreement is reached on complete disarmament. The per- 
sonnel of the territorial units is to train without interrupting their work, and, 
should the need arise, forces can be rapidly concentrated by airplane and other 
means of transport. Such is the nature of the new organization of the Soviet armed. 
forces, intended to reduce their size to 2,400,000 in the next one to two years. 

In assessing the latest cut in the Soviet armed forces, the fourth since the end. 
of 1955, a number of conclusions, partly of military and partly of political signi- 
ficance, emerge: . 

1. The latest Soviet cut marks the end of their adaptation to the atomic age 
by making nuclear weapons the spearhead, so to speak, of the USSR’s military 
power. This has been made perfectly clear by Khrushchev himself and by his 
military specialists—Malinovsky, Golikov, Chuikov, Zakharov, and others.. 
Soviet nuclear weapons, on which greater emphasis is to be placed until the West 
agrees to complete disarmament, are intended to supersede the traditional means. 
of waging war—large-scale armies equipped with conventional weapons, strate- 
gic air forces and surface naval forces. 

2. The Soviet government is abandoning the dual Course which it has been 
following in the development of its military power, in spite of earlier cuts in its 
armed forces—the intensive development of atomic weapons coupled with 
improvements in its large-scale armies equipped with conventional weapons. 
This parallel development constituted the main difference between Soviet and 
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United States military policy. Soviet military specialists, who regarded the 
United States preference for the exclusive development of atomic weapons as an 
‘inadmissible mistake, considered it extremely important to maintain this har- 
monious combination of all the means necessary for modern warfare. 

3. The Soviet decision to reduce armed forces coincides with a change in 
Western policy with regard to the organization of the NATO forces. The last 
NATO conference, in December 1959, recognized that a dangerous weakening 
of the West had resulted from the shortage of land forces equipped with con- 
ventional arms and capable of conducting limited conflicts without the use of 
hydrogen weapons, and decided to take corresponding measures. ‘Thus, in 
respect of military thought and planning, the West and the USSR are tending 
to switch positions. 

4. Although it is initially designed as a transitional measure, the latest reduc- 
tion in the Soviet armed forces is regarded by the Soviet leaders, in the event of a 
failure to reach agreement on total disarmament, as capable of being retained for 
a fairly long period. Khrushchev pointed this out when referring to the plan for 
adopting a territorial army system, under which only cadres of senior officers 
would be permanently maintained for the instruction of reservists called up for 
a few weeks each year. In such an event, only reinforced units armed with nuclear 
weapons would constitute the permanent Soviet armed forces. 

5. This scheme for a territorial army, like the new cut, coincides with the 
period when smaller annual contingents of young recruits will become liable for 
military service, since the conscripts of 1960 will have been born in 1941, when 

' there was an abrupt fall in the Soviet birth rate owing to World War II. Since the 
birth rate did not recover until after 1947, the annual contingents of recruits will 
continue to be small until 1967. In addition, one must remember the need to increase 
manpower in Soviet industry, arising from the primary task of the Seven-Year 
Plan—that of overtaking the USA by 1965 in all spheres of industrial production. 


One may thus conclude that the latest unilateral reduction of the Soviet 
armed forces is primarily conceived as a political maneuver to facilitate the 
achievement of several aims. ‘The chief aim is to disarm the West psychologically 
and to oblige it to disarm militarily without first establishing an effective means 
of control. The extent to which Khrushchev endeavored to avoid the question 
of control of disarmament can be illustrated by the fact that he devoted only 
a few sentences to this problem in his verbose report of January 14, 1960 which 
lasted several hours. The brief and vague formula that control “must corre- 
spond to the various stages of development” implies that- Khrushchev has main- 
tained his earlier standpoint—first disarmament, then effective control. 

The main object in compelling the West to disarm is to put an end to its 
atomic power, which is the barrier to Soviet expansion and is presently compelling 
the USSR to overstrain its resources in the armaments race. The Soviet government 
cannot maintain the armaments race at its present rate because it is simultaneously 
pursuing other aims—evening out the unbalanced development of the Soviet 
economy, meeting the ever-growing demands of the Soviet population for an 
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improvement in the standard of living, conducting an ambitious campaign of 
economic expansion, and extending the sphere of Soviet influence in the under- 
developed countries of Asia and Africa. The burden of the armament’s race om 
the USSR becomes clear from a comparison of the Soviet and United States 
national incomes and the amounts appropriated for military purposes. Accarding 
to numerous Western economists, the annual national income of the USSR 
amounted in 1958—59 to less than half that of the United States. The military 
expenditure of both powers in absolute figures was about the same, if one re- 
members that the USSR has to date beth developed its nuclear armaments and 
maintained enormous ground forces with conventional weapons. The Unitec 
States military budget amounts to about $40 billion, or 12% of national income. 
The Soviet Union spends up to 25% ‘of i its national income on military needs. 
according to a calculation by economist Fritz Sternberg, who points out that 
much military expenditure is concealed in other sections of the budget.® Under 
Stalin, such expenditure was possible because the standard of living was ex- 
tremely low; the fact that Khrushchev is now compelled to reduce present 
military expenditure is adequate enough proof that he is not in a position tc 
make similar demands on the Soviet population. 


However, the new reduction in the Soviet armed forces will produce, acccrding 
to Khrushchev, only 16 billion to 17 billion rubles, that is, only 18% of cfficia_ 
Soviet defense spending, since the main expenditure on the development and stock- 
piling of nuclear weapons and missiles will not be affected for the present, that is- 
prior to universal disarmament. The Soviet leaders can only release additional 
funds for political and economic expansion by compelling the West to abandor 


-. atomic weapons. This is the essence of the present Soviet mzneuver—to compel 


the United States not only to call a halt in the armaments race at a moment favor- 
able to the Soviet Union, that is, when the latter is ahead in the missile field, but 
also to disarm in the nuclear field. The maneuver takes the form of psychological 
pressure on the non-Communist world in the form of an apparent concession—« 
‘reduction in the main Soviet advantage, its armed forces. This psychologica- 
allurement is, of course, backed up by the retention of atomic strength kept ir 
reserve. Such a maneuver obviously contains no dangers whatsoever for the 
USSR since nobody on the Central Committee Presidium expects military aggres- 
sion by the United Statés and its allies. In any case the Soviet reduction is to take 
place at the expense of those forces in which the USSR has always had an advan- 
tage over the West and its allies—ground forces with conventional weapons 
Thus, Soviet policy is shifting from a cold war based on the technique of fixec 
fronts and positions in favor of a policy of maneuvering with the non-Commu- 
nist world. Here the economic, psychological, and social factors are to play the 
main role in the next stage of the struggle. In order, to convert these factors 
into,a genuine weapon with sufficient power of penetration—what Lenin definec 
as a policy of “concentrated economics’ —Khrushchev is compelled to reorganize 
his expensive military system. The enormous Soviet standing armies are for € 
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time being sent from active service into the reserve in order, as Khrushchev put 
it, to work “at a new career, but not a military one,... to solve the tasks for the 
further consolidation of the country’s power,” to take a more effective part in the 
political and economic campaign against the non-Communist world in the future. 
Even if an agreement is reached on universal disarmament in the near future 
and even if both sides disarm, the Soviets can always use any flimsy excuse to 
begin rearming. Neither paper agreements nor control commissions would be 
able to prevent them from doing so. The West would have very little opportunity 
of preventing such a move if it succumbs to present Soviet allurements and di 
arms. Were the West suddenly compelled to reatm, it would come up against 
difficulties of a legal, psychological, and technical nature, which would give th 
Soviets a definite advantage from the very outset of a new armaments race. 
Khrushchev has taken this possibility into consideration with his proposed terri- 
` torial army supplied with the most modern means of transport and weapons. 


Nikolai Galay 


International Communism 


Implications of the Sino-Indian Border Dispute 


When the Soviet leaders express themselves on questions of international 
politics, they generally speak of the monolithic unity of the socialist bloc. Similarly, 
official terminology is designed to emphasize not only the existence of a unified 
Communist-bloc foreign policy, but also the lack of any rivalry between the 
individual socialist countries for spheres of influence in the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia and Africa. However, the events on the Sino-Indian border and 
the Soviet Union’s attitude toward these events clearly destroys the former 
picture of a general foreign-political line conducted by the two leading members 
of the Communist bloc, the USSR and China. Only a year ago Sino-Indian 
relations were governed by the formula “China and India are brothers” and the 
five principles of “peaceful coexistence” proclaimed at the Bandung Conference. 
This did not, of course, prevent minor border disputes even at that time, disputes 
which were quickly settled by mutual agreement. Minor border disputes over the 
MacMahon line are by the very nature of the line unavoidable, since the line is in 
many places extremely unclear. Indian Prime Minister Nehru told the Indian 
Parliament on August 28, 1959 that 


in the course of the last two or three years, sometimes, not very frequently, there 
have been cases of some kind of petty intrusions on our border areas by some 
platoons or something of Chinese troops, which was nothing very extraordinary 
because there is no demarcation at all and the parties sometimes may cross. We drew 
the attention of the Chinese government in 1957—1958 to this and they withdrew, 
there the matter ended.1 





1 All India Radio, August 31, 1959. 


D. Nekiru’s. opin was, even at that time, not entirely ‘tated: The Ckinese 
“forces were. not actually engaged i in full-scale operations on the Indian border, 
"+ “but the¥. Had ae making i intensive preparations for such a move. First of all, the 
Chinese “offensive,” as it were, with maps in 1957. Maps published in 
Peiping: showed keon idenhi parts of Indian territory—Kashmir (Ladakh), Bhutan 
and the North East Frontier Agency (NEFA)-as belonging to China, Indian 
. public opinion and the press took immediate notice of. this fact, but the Indian 
government refrained from making any comment. Then, in 1958 the Chinese 
ae highway which in part passed through Indian territory. In the speech 
tioned above, Nehru gave some details about the new Chinese road. When 
7 of it had reached New Delhi, they had been checked for authenticity: 
se 
ae Two reconnaissance parties were sent there... ; one of them did not =2turn. 
= . ‘When it did not return, we waited for it two or three weeks because these are -emote 
|." areas. We suspected that it might have been apprehended or captured by Chinese 
i suthorities on the border, so we addressed them about a month after this incident 
43‘ "and they said, yes, some of our people had violated their border and coms into 
He their territory and they had been apprehended, but because of their relations with 
oy us... they were going to release them and they did release them afterwards, that 
ne ' is, after they had been with them about a month or so.® 
p Thus, the slogan “China and India are brothers” and the five principles of 
“peaceful coexistence” were not being fully realized even at the time when China 
and India were official friends. 


s, : Ey Open Chinese aggression began i in June 1959 and has continued down to the 
‘x -present, ‘The pretext for crossing the border was the allegation that the Indian 
‘*poyernment was supporting groups of Tibetan “bandits” in their operations 
' _ @painst “the Chinese People’s Liberation Army” and in kidnaping the Dalai Lama. 

pe Indian government, naturally enough, categorically denied both accusations. 
In, June of last year the Chinese forces crossed the Indo-Tibetan border near 
£ z. i Migitun; attacking Indian border posts and encroaching upon Indian territory. 

"z, {Fhe Indian protests were countered with the claim that responsibility for the 

`- Migtident rested with the Indian border detachments which had supposedly opened 

v. fire on Chinese military units and attempted to cross the Chinese frontier. On 
`. + August 7, according to Indian sources, a Chinese detachment of about 200 men 
23 crossed the Indian border near the town of Khinzemane. The Indian border Dolice 
“held their fire, demanding that the Chinese withdraw from Indian territory. As 
Nehru reported the subsequent events to parliament, the Chinese literally expelled 

the Indian border patrol of about a dozen men from the region. This time, there 

was no shooting. The Indian police withdrew and the Chinese occupied this 
piece of Indian territory, an area of about two or three square miles. The frequency 

of these incursions leads one to conclude that the Chinese were following a 
definite plan—the seizure of those parts of Indian territory which Chinese maps 





2 Ibid. 
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have in recent years shown as belonging to China. In his speech to ein 
Nehru discussed this problem as follows: ' y 


We have taken the line that minor border incidents and border differences sho 
be settled by negotiations. We must distinguish between this and that broad ap} 
proach of the Chinese maps which have brush colored hundred of miles of Indian - 
territory. That is totally and manifestly unacceptable and we have made it clear. 
We stick to the MacMahon line. But it is quite another thing that in this long line + 
there may be minor arguments about a mile here or a mile there. These arguments 
have been there before the Chinese came to Tibet.... We admit that there are 
differences which exist and should be settled.3 E . 


Nehru further reported that he had nothing against an examination of sofħe - 


details of the MacMahon line, but categorically rejected the methods used by . 
China in its attempt to revise the line. 


The events on the Sino-Indian border pose various questions: (a) What are 
the goals of Chinese expansionism at the given stage?; (b) what circumstances have. 


given rise to present Chinese expansionism?; and (c) what principles gover. * 
Chinese expansionism in general. As we have seen, Nehru agreed to examine -* 


individual details of the MacMahon line. If it were only a matter of this, then there 
would be no point in the Chinese Communists taking the steps which they have 
taken to date. A peaceful settlement of the disputed points was possible. If one 
remembers that the Peiping regime had never once in the ten years of its existence 
raised the question of the Sino-Indian border, then it becomes quite clear that 
in this case one is faced with an entirely new phenomenon. Moreover, the Chinese * 


Communists are well aware that they cannot operate on the principles of intep- . 


national law. As BBC correspondent Evan Luard wrote in The Listener: 


As statements of history many of these Chinese assertions may be ences 
accurate, But even if they are, I do not think they could be said to justify the Chinese 
claims to the territories involved. After all, if territorial claims based on “tradi 
tional” boundaries can be pushed back fifty or 100 years, India could claim Ceylon, 
Austria most of Eastern Europe, and Turkey nearly the whole of the Middle East. . 


+ 


None of the peoples in the areas now claimed by the Chinese are ethnically or lin- -> + 


guistically Chinese (though in some cases they are Tibetan). And India might well, 
legitimately claim that the new boundaries have themselves become “traditionab” ; 
borders, established by usage and accepted by international opinion.4 


Consequently, the reason for Chinese expansionism must be sought elsewhere 
and is probably to be found in an analysis of the internal situation in China at the 
time of the events on the Indiar border. In the beginning of 1959, the Peiping 
leaders realized that their plan for the forced industrialization of China had 
miscarried. The admission that the 1958 statistical figures were exaggerated must 
have caused both the Party and government leaders and the people some pain. 
The latter had been exhorted to give their utmost to ensure plan fulfillment. 
Similar confessions were made about the “‘people’s communes.” Their creation 
caused complete chaos in Chinese agriculture and, in spite of the good harvest 





3 Ibid. 
4 The Listener, London, November 5, 1959, p. 761. 


Nos China was on the brink of famine in 1959. Food rations in the cities were 
iced, while large numbers of persons fled from the communes to the cities. 
iese events reached their culmination in the Tibetan uprising which helped 
dermine Peiping’s authority in Southeast Asia. The situation could only be 


_- handled through foreign aggression intended to divert the attention of both the 


population and foreign circles from internal difficulties. Consequently, ia the 
summer of 1959 the question which faced the Peiping leaders was not whether or 
not to launch an aggressive foreign-political action, but in which direction it 
ought to be launched. There was not a great deal of choice. Taiwan could have 
been attacked, but there was little chance for success here. The needs cf the 
moment dictated expansion in the direction of India. Further, the Dalai Lama and. 
Tibetan refugees had fled there. Moreover, the Indian border regions are popu- 


- lated to a considerable degree with people of Tibetan extraction. The crushing 


of the Tibetan uprising had brought up the question of the full Communization. 
-of Tibet. This could onty be carried out by the maximum, possible isolation cf this 
£ Country. Hence, it was not accidental that the Chinese: aggression against India. 


$ followed right on the heels of the suppression of the main centers of the Tibetan. 


k 
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uprising. The connection between the two events cannot be doubted. 


Foreign aggression was also needed to counterbalance the relaxation in inter- 
national tension after Khrushchev’s visit to the United States. Peiping’s long- 
standing fears of an agreement between the United States and Soviet Union at 
the expense of China were revived. This was also an opportunity to acquire the 


' important strategic advantage of an entrance to India and a “bridgehead” to the 
* south of the Himalayas. During the summer and fall of 1959, China was waging 
-an aggressive policy not only against India, it was also attempting to stir up a civil 


war in Laos and to strain relations with the United Arab Republic, with which it 
“had until that time enjoyed the best of relations, based on the principles of 
“peaceful coexistence.” On September 28, 1959, during the celebration of the 
tenth anniversary of the foundation of the “Chinese ‘People’s Republic,” the 
` Peiping government allowed the head of the Syrian Communist delegation, 
‘Khaled Begtash, to make a speech filled with attacks on Nasser. The events in 


- Burma occurred earlier, but they followed the same pattern. The Chinese attempt 
_to'violate the Burmese border stumbled upon opposition and Peiping withdrew. 


Only in India are the Chinese being persistent. They have not only decided not 
to withdraw, but on the contrary, as the latest reports indicate, they are continuing 
the propaganda campaign among the population of the border areas. For example, 
as the Indian press reported, in Bhutan agents of the Peiping regime have been. 
gathering signatures for the statement that the inhabitants of the country consider 
themselves ‘Tibetans and insist on union with their spiritual and ethnic homeland. 


One thus comes to the conclusion that in Burma, Taiwan, and Laos Chinese 
Communism retreated in the face of ‘a possible extension of the conflict or 
intervention on the part of a third party, that is, the possibility of a repetition of 
the type of campaign which took place in Korea. There is no possibility of this 
happening in India. The introduction of martial law in the border areas marks the 
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limits of the Indian government’s preparedness to oppose the Chinese advan, 
into Indian territory to date. India continues to remain neutral. In her prese; 
position she cannot count on serious aid from abroad. Consequently, there is | 
danger for Peiping from this quarter. As for the defense of India’s interior pr 
inces, there is every reason to believe that the Chinese Communists have a 
intention of undertaking a similar type of operation there. They have seized ` 
what they need for the present. 


It is true that Indian public opinion reacted much more sharply than the gov- 
` ernment, but it does not count as a real force with which the Chinese Communists 
have to reckon. The Chinese lost any popularity which they may have possessed 
in India during the events in Tibet. The Peiping Politburo, having decided on 
the radical measures in Tibet, was well aware that they would entail a loss of 
prestige throughout Southeast Asia. Since Tibet, Peiping has chosen to ignore 
public opinion in Asia. The Chinese have only discontinued their anti-Nasser 
propaganda line because serious consequences might have. arisen. The press 
of the United Arab Republic was demanding the mobilization of the entire 
Afro-Asian bloc against Chinese imperialism. Peiping refused to risk the threat 
of complete isolation and made its apologies in Cairo. One could argue that if 
India had adopted a standpoint similar to that of the Burma, Laos, or the United 
Arab Republic, the Chinese Communists would have been compelled to evacuate 
the border areas. Now the situation has stabilized in China’s favor. Chou En-lai 
makes periodic proposals for talks to reexamine the MacMahon line, advancing 
as a precondition for the talks the withdrawal of both Indian and Chinese forces 
twelve miles from the lines they presently hold. For India, this would mean 
opening wide the door to Chinese aggression into the heart of India. Obviously 
neither Nebru nor any other Indian leaders can accept this proposal. Thus, the 
Chinese may well continue to occupy these areas for a long time. 


In the West, and to some degree in India itself, the view exists that the Soviet 
Union has from very beginning disapproved China’s actions in India. However, 
this view is by no means true. On August 28, 1959, Radio Moscow, in a broad- 
cast in Urdu, attacked India’s policy toward Communist China. The broadcast 
asserted that “India is on the brink of bankruptcy,” alleging that Prime Minister 
Nehru now stood at the crossroads: He could either become a tool in the hands 
of the colonizers and sever his ties with world socialism, or else he could main- 
tain friendly relations with the socialist countries. The speaker asked whether 
Nehru realized the possible consequences for the Indian nation. 


The Soviet delegate to the Warsaw Conference of the Interpatliamentary 
Union, A. F. Gorkin, commented that the blame for the Sino-Indian border 
incidents lay entirely with India which had been waging an opportunist policy.® 
These statements coincided with the Chinese version of the events, which was 
first formulated by Marshal Chen I in a Pe at the North Viet Nam Embassy 
in Peipiag on September 3, 1959: 





5 Renter, September 2, 1959. 
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In order to cover up their own aggressive activities and their other ulterior 
motives, imperialists and reactionaries in various countries are accustomed to =ccuse 
socialist countries of aggression end intervention, Lately they have been accusing 
China of this particularly wantonly. But no one can blindfold public opinion. China 
has never encroached upon other countries. Neither will it tolerate encroachment 
by other countries.® 


One can gain an idea of Communist views of the events by examining state- 


ments in the Eastern European satellite press, in particular in those countries 


under direct Soviet control. In a broadcast of October 23, 1959, a commentator 
of the East Berlin Radio depicted the situation in India as follows: 


Some developments in India deserve attention. In recent months we have been 
witnessing in India a drive by the right wing of the ruling Congress Party, which 
cannot yet be fully assessed. We recall that the legal Communist Government of 
Kerala was unlawfully overthrown, a Government which provided a pattern of 
how to solve India’s vital problems. . . . It is certainly no accident that at the same 
time high-ranking officers are trying to exert pressure on the Indian Government 
by threatening to resign. It is quite obvious that the right-wing of the Congress 
Party means to bring pressure to bear on the Indian Government to obtain its 
political objectives.? 

The pro-Chinese attitude of the Soviet Union and its East European satellites 
in the first period of the development of events on the Sino-Indian border be- 
comes clear if one compares it with the Yugoslav attitude. “The. tolerance, 
caution and legendary political patience of Nehru’s India have been seriously 
strained by the incidents on the Sino-Indian border,” the Belgrade newspaper 
Politika wrote. The British publication The Listener quoted Politika as follows: 

[Politika remarked] that it had been surprising that the formost Soviet paper 
Pravda had not contained a single word about the Ladakh incident, even though 
a week had passed since it took place. Was this because Pravda’s readers would 
find it hard to understand this incident?® 


However, later and in particular at the time of Khrushchey’s visit to Peiping 


in October 1959 and after his speech at the anniversary celebrations of the Chi- 


nese People’s Republic, the tenor of Soviet statements changed radically. This 
did not mean that the Soviet Union had adopted a pro-Indian policy, nor did it 
indicate support of China’s claims. The Soviet press attempted to distribute the 
blame equally and repeatedly called on both sides to make every effort to solve 
the problem by peaceful means. Presumably Moscow had decided that the time 
had come to undo some of the harm caused by China’s activities on the Indian 
border. At the height of the conflict the USSR granted India credit of 1.5 billion 
rubles,® as if attempting to make up for some of the harm inflicted on the cause 
of Communism throughout the world. Soviet propaganda in the West cen be 
effective on only one strata of the population, the intelligentsia. However, if 


* New China News Agency, Peiping, September 5, 1959. 
T Quoted in Ths Listener, op. ctt., p. 754. 

8 Ibid. 

° Tzvestia, September 10, 1959. 
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its present propaganda campaign is to succeed, foreign aggression must 
abandoned for a while, both by the Soviet Union and by the other Comm 

states too. If Khrushchev were to come out openly in defense of Comm 
China’s interests along the MacMahon Line, he would have to abandon his A 
peace offensive in the West. Thus, India has become a source of disagreement fòn, 
the two leading Communist states as a result of their differing foreign political `- 


plans. UK. Alexandrov 


COMECON in Search of New Members 


‘The twelfth conference of the Council for Mutual Economic Aid (COMECON) 
was held from December 10 to 14, 1959 in Sofia. It not‘only made routine decisions 
on the further specialization and coordination of various branches of industry of 
the individual member states, it also made a startling decision on the eventual 
expansion of the organization’s membership.1 Such a decision can only be viewed 
as the beginning of a new Soviet economic offensive. 


The decisions on further specialization and coordination produced nothing 
new. The conference examined several earlier proposals intended to promote 
further specialization of machine building in the chemical, sugar, meat-processing, 
and paper industries. The conference adopted certain measures to be used in 
perfecting the technology of enriching iron ore. These measures are also intended 
to increase the sources of raw material and fuel for the steel industry in the COME- 
CON countries, thereby increasing production of pig iron, steel, rolled steel, and 
piping. The conference promised Albania and Bulgaria aid from the other 
COMECON members in the development of the Albanian iron and nickel de- 
posits and Bulgarian iron ore deposits.: Satisfaction was expressed at the suc- 
cessful carrying out by the member states of recommendations by previous 
COMECON conferences for the development of nonferrous metal deposits and 
the coordination of nonferrous metal production. The conference recommended 
still further specialization of nonferrous metal production among the COMECON 
countries. 


In agriculture, the conference ENET. the production of wool, linseeds, and 
fresh and preserved fruits and vegetables. To satisfy the needs of the population 
in the COMECON countries, it was decided to raise production of wool by 1965 
by 70% over 1958, fruit by 70%, wine grapes by 110%, and vegetables by 90%. 
Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania are to play a major role here. Bulgaria 
is to double exports of these goods to the other member states during this period. 
The conference examined in detail the question of transport within the COMECON 
bloc. Judging by the official declaration of the conference, there are still certain 
bottlenecks in this field. One problem is a shortage of freight cars and ships. In 





1 Pravda, December 16, 1959. 


\ icular, the overall capacity of the merchant fleet is to be increased in order to 

it a reduction in transport costs. The port facilities in the harbors of the 

te states zre also to be improved. A substantial reduction in transport costs 

certain goods is expected from the construction of various pipelines, especially 

poem the oil pipelines to dink the USSR with other COMECON states. The impor- 

tance of transport costs becomes clear when one compares figures. The kilometer 

cost per metric ton in the COMECON lands is 5.2 copecks by railroad, 4.7 by 
tiver freighter, 4.4 by ocean freighter, and 1.0 by pipeline.? 


‘The fact that the agreements on the building of the oil pipelines were con- 
cluded immediately after this COMECON conference indicates just how anx- 
ious Moscow is to push ahead in this field. On December 18, 1959, the agree- 
ment between the Soviet Union, East Germany, and Poland on the construction 
of the line was signed in Moscow. Poland and East Germany are to be connected 
to the Soviet pipeline system through a 1 ,200-kilometer line which is to be built 
at the expense of these two countries and will j join up with the Soviet system at 
the Belorussian city of Mozyr.3 On December 19,.1959, another agreement was 
signed, between the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, according to 
which a 1,700-kilometer pipeline is to built by Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 
This line is also to begin at Mozyr.4 The Soviet Union is to provide technical 
assistance in the building of both oil lines. The Hungarian Party organ Nepsza- 

` badsag reported on January 13, 1960 that the preparations for the laying of these 
lines are already being made and actual work will begin in April, 1960, although the 
Soviet line to Mozyr is still under construction. 


The economic decisions taken at this conference shrink, however, in compari- f 
son with its announcement that from now on other European states may join the 
organization. Here it must be borne in mind that COMECON was founded in 
Moscow explicitly as an economic organization of the Communist states of 
Europe loyal to Moscow. Not even Yugoslavia was invited to the founding con- 
ference and when Belgrade protested, Moscow answered bluntly: 


The Council for Mutual Econcmic Aid was not founded for normal economic 
cooperation, such as exists, for example, between the USSR and Belgium or Holland. 
The Council was founded for economic cooperation on the broad foundatian of 
those nations which conduct an honest and friendly policy with each other.’ 


It now appears that Moscow wants to relax this exclusive character. The 
council had existed for ten years without formal statutes; then suddenly at the 
‘Sofia meeting statutes were drawn up and adopted. These statutes, according to 
the official conference declaration, replace the former resolutions on the aims and 
basic principles of the Council. The official declaration states: 





2 Hospodarske Noviny, Prague, December 21, 1959. 

3 TASS, December 18, 1959. 

4 Nepszabadsag, Budapest, December 20, 1959. 

5 B. Meissner, Das Ostpakt-System: Dokumente. Herausgegeben von der Forschungsstelle fur Volker- 
recht und auslindisches offentiches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, Frankfurt—Berlin, 1955, P. 109. 
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The statutes express the readiness of the member nations to develop their eco- i 
nomic contacts with all countries, without regard to the social or political system of 
these countries, on the basis of the principles of equality, mutual advantage, and non- 
interference in international affairs. The statutes provide that acceptance as member 
of the Council is open to all those European states which share the aims and prin- 
ciples of the Council and agree to accept the responsibilities prescribed in the statutes. 
The basic principles of the Council’s activity concur with the spirit of the United 
Nations Charter.® y 
There is little doubt that the main task of the Sofia conference was to prepare 

and adopt these statutes. This conference in Sofia was the second COMECON 
conference in 1959; the other took place in Tirana from May 13 to 16. Until 
then no more than one conference had been held annually. ‘This premature 
convocation can only give rise to the supposition that Moscow urgently desired 
the drawing up of the statutes relaxing the exclusive character of COMECON. 
This urgency was obviously dictated less by economic considerations than by 
political. 

The foundation of the Council for Mutual Economic Aid in 1949 occurred 
within the framework of the cold war. The strict exclusiveness of COMECON 
coincided with the Stalinist theory of the existence of two world markets governed 
by entirely different economic laws. The Council was to become the most im- 
portant controlling organ of the so-called socialist world market. One may well 
ask whether the Sofia decision represents a turning away from Stalin. Not neces- 
sarily. Stalin had also declared that any other country should have the opportunity 
to join the socialist world market if it was prepared to accept its alleged principles: 
“comradely mutual aid, recognition of mutual sovereignty, and the conducting 
of trade on the basis of mutual advantage.” For Stalin, Soviet foreign trade 
was a one of the most important points in the national economy. Above all, he 
regarded it as a means of obtaining the necessary foreign currency for the pur- 
chase of the machines, raw materials, and so on needed for the “building of 
socialism.” From the very beginning, however, Soviet foreign trade has been 
important politically too. Foreign trade relations opened the way to diplomatic 
recognition of the Soviet Union at one time. The Soviet Union no longer has 
any need to obtain diplomatic recognition by means of trade relations. It has 
been turned from a debtor into a creditor nation. Exports of capital are also, 
according to Marxist theory, a means of expanding one’s sphere of power. It is 
therefore superfluous for Moscow to say that the loans which it grants, mainly 
long-term with only 2.5% interest which can be repaid with goods, are not of an 
“imperialistic” character. Inasmuch as the Soviet Union, especially since 1955, 
has steadily been advancing more credit, one can justly assume that the decision 
of the Sofia COMECON conference as to the possible admittance of other 
nations is not simply a propaganda move, but rather marks the beginning of a 
new economic offensive, that in turn-has both economic and political goals. 
It is quite apparent that every possible enlargement of COMECON signifies a 
simultaneous consolidation of the Soviet position. In this sense, the relaxation 


8 Pravda, December 16, 1959. 


of the exclusive character of COMECON is in no way a revision of Stalin’s 
concept, but simply a means of strengthening the Soviet foreign trade position. 
The most vulnerable countries are those which have already accepted Soviet 
credit. The people of these countries see at first only the temptingly cheap Soviet 
loans; they are less well informed about the fate of the states which have already 
been Sovietized. The receivers of Soviet loans appear to have no understanding 
of the partly economic background of the uprisings in Hungary and ‘Tibet and 
know even less about the fact that even today the satellites carry much of the 
burden of Khrushchev’s program for overtaking the West. 


It is rather difficult to give an-exact account. of Soviet loans. One has to be 
able to Compare them with loans made by Western states. According to a study 
by the US State Department, the Soviet Union extended $1.¢ billion economic 
aid in various forms in the years 1955—57, while over the same period $8 billion 
was forthcoming from the United States.” United States aid was spread throughout 
' the world, while Soviet “aid,” as befitted its offensive purpose, concentrated 
, itself in ten countries: Afghanistan, Cambodia, Ceylon, Egypt, Yugoslavia, India, 
Indonesia, Nepal, Syria, and Yemen. The major part of this: Soviet aid was split 
up as follows: Egypt received $480 million; Yugoslavia, $455 million; Syria, 
$280 million; India, $270 million; and Afghanistan, $145 million. In other words, 
as early as 1955-57, the Soviet Union was concentrating on the key nations of the 
so-called neutral belt. ‘The same source indicates that during this period the United 
States provided a total of only $900 million worth of aid for the same countries. 
One Communist source gives the credits granted by all the “socialist countries,” 
including the Soviet Union, to the Afro-Asian area during the 3eriod 1955—57 as 
follows: Egypt, $510 million; Syria, $280 million; India $270 million; Afghani- 
stan, $145 million; Indonesia, $110 million; Burma, $20 milion; Yemen, $30 
million; Ceylon, $20 million; and Cambodia $22 million.® 


Since the compilation of these figures Soviet economic activity in certain 
countries has been substantially increased, and the United States has been left 
further behind. It is well known that the first stage of the Assuan Dam is to be 
financed by a Soviet loan of 400 million rubles, granted in December 1958.° 
A short time before, in September 1958, the Soviet Union g-anted the United 
Arab Republic 100 million rubles credit to pay for the delivery of a power plant, 
a coke plant, a chemical plant, an ore-enrichment plant, and other industrial 
complexes, which are to be delivered in part by Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Poland within the framework of this Soviet credit.1° 
In September 1959, India obtained a new Soviet loan of 1.5 billion rubles. 
Credit has been extended to Indonesia by Poland and Communist China as well 
as the Soviet Union. At the beginning of 1959, Poland providec $5 million which 





7 Quoted in Avssenpolitik, Stuttgart, No. 12 (1958), p. 788. 
8 Nepszabadsag, Match 25, 1959. 

9 Vnesbnyaya torgovla, No. 6 (1959), p. 17. 

10 Nepszabadsag, October 11, 1959. 

11 Tavestia, September 10, 1959. 
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are to be used for the construction of small-size docks.1# China provided credits 
of $61 million, partly for the construction of docks and partly for the construction 
of textile factories.18 At the beginning of 1958, China and the Soviet Union 
jointly provided Burma with a loan of £6,380,000, of which £1,500,000 came from 
China. With these funds, Burma will undertake the construction of textile 
factories, agricultural machinery plants, and other projects.14 In 1958, China 
twice granted Ceylon credits of 50 million rupees for agricultural equipment and 
consumer goods.15 In February 1958, the Soviet Union granted a new loan of 
120 million rubles to Ceylon.18 In the last two years Soviet economic expansion 
has made new advances in Iraq, Ethiopia, and Finland. On July 16, 1958, the 
Soviet Union was among the first countties to recognize the regime of General 
Kassem in Iraq and in December of the same year Czechoslovakia concluded a 
trade treaty with Bagdad. In March 1959, the Soviet Union granted credits of 
550,000,000 rubles.1? Within the framework: of these credits the Soviet Union is 
to build chemical plants, light industry factories, and machine-building plants.18 
After Emperor Haile Selassie’s visit to Moscow in July 1959, the Soviet Union 
granted Ethiopia a loan of 400 million rubles for industry and agriculture. 1° 
Guinea received a loan of 140 million rubles from the Soviet Union in August of 
1959 for industry, agriculture, and road-building.®° Finally, on December 22, 
1959, the Soviet Union lent Finland 500 million. rubles. Finland is to repay the 
loan at 2.5% interest within 12 years. It is to use the loan for the erection of 
machine plants, industrial shops and factories.** 

According to G. Prokhorov, 15% of India’s foreign payments during its 
second five-year plan will be covered by Soviet funds, while approximately 50% 
of the United Arab Republic’s foreign payments and 70% of Afghanistan’s are 
covered by Soviet funds.?? Credits are by no means the only weapon of Soviet 
economic expansion. All the COMECON countries and especially the Soviets 
grant many different types of aid besides credit. For example, in January 1959 
Poland sent Iraq ten specialists, engineers and technicians, for the initial direction 
of the first Iraqi sugar factory. At the same time a Polish expert was directing the 
cultivation of sugar beets in Iraq.?? On December 12, 1958, the Soviet Union 
agreed to train a number of Indian youths as technicians free of charge; simulta- 
neously the Soviet Union undertook to build free of charge a technical institute 
in Bombay, costing approximately 3,000,000 rubles.*4 In April 1959, the Soviet 
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Union granted Nepal economic aid under which a power plant, a cigarette factory, 
and a sugar factory with a total value of 30,000,000 rubles were delivered to 
Nepal.25 

Yet despite all these efforts, the trade relations of the COMECON countries 
with the Afro-Asian lends cannot be compared with their trade with the rest of the 
world. In 1957, only 15% of total Soviet exports, which had a value of 4.38 
billion, and 7% of the $5.39 billion export trade of the other COMECON 
countries went to the Afro-Asian countries. Imports from the Afro-Asian area 
accounted for 22% of the Soviet Union’s $3.93 billion imports and 5% of the 
other COMECON countries $5.68 billion imports.®* These figures show that the 
Soviet credit does not represent any internal economic needs, but is exclusively a 
result of political considerations. Mcreover, the Afro-Asian nations concerned are 
not satisfied in every aspect with the trade deals of the Eastern-bloc countries. 
According to a cortespondent of the Sdddentsche Zeitung, reporting on January 20, 
1960 from Rangoon, Burma is seeking to replace her trade contacts with the 
COMECON countries with contacts with the Western countries. The Burmese 
government has accused the Eastern-bloc countries of dumping. unusable goods 
on Burma, delaying the delivery of important goods and, moreover, reexporting 
Burmese rice to Burma’s traditional customers under the world market price. 


In the same manner, the Soffa decision to invite other nations to join the 
Council for Mutal Economic Aid was a political move. If the Soviets sericusly 
think that many states will take up this invitation, they can at first only consider 
those countries which enjoy significant economic aid from the Eastern bloc. The 
Sofia decision, however, applies only to Europe. In Europe, however, there are 
only two such countries, Yugoslavia and Finland. Finland’s entrance is improtable 
at this time. K. V. Pitsinki, the General Secretary of the Finnish Social Democratic 
Party, ruled out the possibility of Finland’s entry at a press conference in Munich 
on January 14, 1960, That leaves Yugoslavia. There are a good many arguments in 
favor of Yugoslavia’s entry, including a common ideological basis. The quarrel 
has lapsed over the last few months, even if contradictions have not been solved. 
Yugoslavia has already taken part in many COMECON conferences a3 an 
observer, for example, at the COMECON meeting in Moscow in September 1957 
on the exchange of electrical power among the Communist states. At one time 
Yugoslavia even requested that an observer be admitted to all the COMECON 
conferences. This took place in April 1959, but the request was rejected.2? I the 
Sofia decision is more than simply propaganda, then there can hardly be any 
difficulties in the way of Yugoslavia’s entry into COMECON. Yugoslavia’s entry 
on the eve of the summit conference would strengthen the Eastern bloc. It could 
also serve as an example for many of the Afro-Asian states. Here, a change would 
have to be made in the new statutes to allow the admission of the Afro-Asian 
countries. Such a change would raise the problem of Communist China and the 
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other Communist states in Asia. These countries are not members of COMECON 
and are represented only by observers at its conferences. In fact, with the adoption 
of the Sofia resolutions the question has already arisen: why are the European 
countries being offered membership, while Communist China, North Viet Nam, 
North Korea, and Mongolia have not yet become members? Stefan C. Stolte 


The Seventh Hungarian Party Congress 


From November 30 to December'5, 1959, the Seventh Hungarian Communist 
Party Congress took place in Budapest. It was attended by Communist Party 
delegates from 45 countries, whose very presence stressed the importance 
attached the Budapest meeting. The main speakers at the Congress were Khrush- 
chev and Hungarian Party boss Janos Kadar.1 The Western press was not repre- 
sented and Communist sources do not really allow one to judge the real atmos- 
phere of the Congress. The reports issued made no reference to any form of 
tension. However, various points must be borne in mind: (1) This Congress gave 
the Soviet Party leader the opportunity to answer recent statements by his op- 
ponents between his trip to the United States and the forthcoming summit con- 
ference;:(2) Kadar’s domestic policy was to be endorsed by the authority of the 
world Communist movement in order to bury once and for all the 1956 Hungarian 
Revolution; and (3) Revisionism was to be countered by the ideological unity of 
the Communist parties following Moscow’s line. 

At the Congress even the simplest foreign-political statements were carefully 
presented with an eye to their ideological implications. The Congress organizers 
strove to present their present approach to the various problems broached as a 
continuation of the earlier demonstrative joint declarations and congresses. 
Kadar stated in his report of November 30 to the Congress: 

The principles and political foundations of the activity of the Hungarian Social- 
ist Workers’ Party are the teachings of the classics of Marxism-Leninism, the Party 
decisions which contain our own experiences, the decisions of the Twentieth and 
Twenty-first Party congresses of the Soviet Communist Party and the decisions 
of the Moscow Declaration of 1957, which was the last occasion on which the most 
important experience of the international Communist movement was summarized. 


In reality, almost all the-Congress materials contain important contradictions 
or shifts of stress in comparison with earlier congresses and joint declarations. 
The famous Joint Declaration of November 16, 1957,* the declaration of the 
Warsaw Pact States of May 26, 1958,8 Khrushchev’s speech at the Seventh 
Bulgarian Party Congress of June 3, 1958,4 and Walter Ulbricht’s speech at the 
Fifth Congress of the East German Socialist Unity Party of July 10, 19585 had 
"1 Nepssabadsag, Budapest, December 1 to 3, 1959. 

2 Pravda, November 22, 1957. 

3 Ibid., May 27, 1958. 

4 Radio Sofia, Jane 3, 1958. 

5 Newes-Deutschland, Berlin, July 11, 1958. 


condemned out of hand the allegedly aggressive policy of the United States and 
its allies, At the Twenty-first Party Congress in Moscow the tone changed. The 
Soviet Party First Secretary noted that the reception accorded Mikoyan in the 
United States was a sign that “the number of persons who desire friendly, good- 
neighborly relations with the Soviet Union is growing.”® In the same speech, 
however, Khrushchev repeated the old accusations: the United States is helping 
West Germany to remilitarize and is waging an aggressive policy against Com- 
munist China and other peace-loving states. ` 
Gomulka too, in March 1959, attacked the aggressive forces of imperizlism 
sharply at the Third Polish Party Congress; this took place before Khrushchev’s 
trip to the United States, however. The first Party Congress to be held after the 
trip, in Budapest, spoke in a different tone. This fact is of some interest since 
the United States has to date not granted complete recognition to the Kadar 
tegime, and shortly before the Congress was mainly responsible for the United 
Nations resolution on Hungary which must have annoyed Khrushchev and 
Kadar. At the Congress Kadar remarked that “the relations of our people’s 
republic with... the leading NATO powers are not satisfactory. We have 
-conflicts particularly with the government of the United States. The accu- 
‘sations, as is usually the case in such matters, are mutual.” This statement 
was not followed by the usual biting attacks on the United States. Kadar’s 
speech did not mention “American imperialism” even once. The word “impe- 
rialism” did not even crop up in Khrushchev’s speech of December 1 at the Con- 
gress. It did, however, appear the very next day in a speech of Khrushchev’s at 
a Budapest factory, although here it was intended mainly for domestic use rather 
than for export. At the Congress Khrushchev made many friendly remarks about 
Eisenhower, Macmillan, and de Gaulle. The anti-imperialism theme was reduced 
to attacks on Adenauer and West Germany: 


The entire ideological work of the Congress was concentrated on one prob- 
lem only: the Hungarian Revolution of 1956 and its theoretical importance. In the 
fall of 1956 the Revolution was a military problem, today it is an ideological one. 
On December 25, 1956, the Hungarian Party organ Nepszabadsag published one 
of the first theoretical analyses of the Hungarian Revolution, an article entitled 
“Kronstadt and Budapest”: : 


An armed revolution broke out in Kronstadt on February 28, 1921, just as one 
broke out in Budapest on October 23, 1956. There the sailors took to arms, here 
students and the working youth formed the main body of the insurgents. What was 
the real reason for the Kronstadt revolution? The peasants of Soviet Russia were 
unsatisfied, since all their surplus harvest had been taken away from them. Among 
the 15,000 Kronstadt sailors were 10,000 peasants. ... And what caused the Buda- 
pest events? Above all that general dissatisfaction which had been growing for 
years among the masses as a result of the mistakes of the Party and government 
leaders. Most of the insurgents, both bere and there, did not come from the mainh anti- 
revolutionary classes. 
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Thus, in 1956, the Communist admitted that most of the insurgents were 
students and working-class youth. The fact that the workers had rebelled against 
the dictatorship of the proletariat was a threat to one of the most important theo- 
retical principles of Communism. The newspaper’s analysis attempted to bridge 
over this theoretical contradiction in a manner similar to Lenin’s during the Kron- 
stadt Revolution: “We cannot doubt the counterrevolutionary nature of both 
revolts. We should, however, not judge a revolution on the basis of who are 
its participants, ... but on the basis of which social system one: wants to ovet- 
throw and which system one wants to help to power.” Such a theoretical inter- 
pretation could hardly be applied to the Kronstadt revolt which was an uprising 
of the former fighters for Communism. Weakest of all here was the theory of 
the rule of the proletariat as embodied in the leading role of the Party. The Party 
is apparently the only possible representative and leader of the proletariat. It is, 
according to all top Communist Party leaders from Lenin to Khrushchev, the 
elite, the political and intellectual avant-garde of the working class. Such a theory 
was obviously severely shaken when the workers revolted against the Party. 
Kronstadt was a severe shock for Party theoreticians. It only affected a small pro- 
portion of the workers, but the Bolsheviks dared not hold general elections in 
order to see whether the populazion at large supported them or the insurgents. 
They took refuge behind Lenin’s interpretation of the revolt: mistakes by the 
Party leaders, the conditions at the time, arid the influence of bourgeois ideology 

‘on the workers. 


The Hungarian Revolution proved rather more difficult to explain, even 
more so because the East-bloc press admitted from the very beginning that the 
uprising had taken on such dimensions that it could only be crushed with foreign 
aid. Hungarian Minister of Industry Antal Apro stated on March 21, 1957 at a 
meeting of 1,000 workers of a Moscow airplane plant: “Without the military 
aid of the Soviet Union we could not have put down the counterrevolution.”” 
This and similar admissions by other satellite statesmen had far-reaching ideo- 
logical consequences. If the Hungarian Communist Party could not control the 
situation, then it was clear that most of the workers did not support it. This was 
the truth which could not be recenciled with the theory of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Moscow saw only one way out of such an impasse: the truth about the 
revolution had to be distorted: the legend of imperialist agents, former officers 
of Admiral Horthy, landowners, and fascist elements was invented. They were 
alleged to have played a decisive role in the revolution. Soviet military inter- 
vention was played down; the Soviet armed forces no longer crushed the rev- 
olution, they merely helped to put it down. This Communist view of the 
leading role of imperialist agents was adjusted from time to time to fit in with 
the world political situation and the demands of ideology. The most wide- 
spread Soviet evaluation of the Hungarian revolution received its official 
formulation on March 28, 1957 in a joint declaration of the Soviet and Hungarian 
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The forces of imperialist reaction were filled with fear becaase the international 
situation had been eased by the efforts of the peace-loving peoples and they 
endeavored of late to return to the policy of the cold war. Tkey thus organized a 
bloody revolution in Hungary, and took those ... Hungarian counterrevolutionary 
forces left, as well as the reactionary emigration supported with American money 
in the West, into their service.§ 


For a while the Yugoslav revisionists were also made partially responsible 
for the revolution, in accordance with the state of relations between Moscow 
and Belgrade. At the Seventh Bulgariari Party Congress, Khrushchev put some 
of the blame on the Yugoslavs: “In the period of the counterrevolutionary 
uprisings the Yugoslav embassy became-the center for those who were opposing 
the Hungarian people’s democratic system.” ? 


After all this wavering the Party Congress was finally to put matters in order 
and to clarify the official ideological evaluation of the Hungarian events. Since- 
the Congress took place after Khrushchev’s visit to the United States, both the- 
main speakers, Khrushchey and Kadar, toned down their assertions as to the 
responsibility of the imperialists. They kept the myth about the imperialist 
warmongers, without attempting to state just exactly who thes2 imperialists were. 
Yugoslav responsibility was neither mentioned or withdrawn. The allegedly 
important role of reactionary elements was stressed again, but the speakers 
pointed out that these reactionaries, who had used the traitor Imre Nagy as their 
tool, had also led some of the population astray for a while. The majority of the- 
people had apparently supported che Communist Party, the letter had organized. 
the crushing of the revolution, and the Soviet forces had only given useful aid. - 

Khrushchev and Kadar shared the task of elucidating the ideological signif- 
icance of the revolution. Kadar, who spoke before Khrushchev, had tc deal 
with the more tricky problems and left the more popular app-oach to the Soviet 
Party First Secretary. On the question as to whether the country ought to Lave a 
one-party or multi-party system, Kadar declared: “It has been proved here in the 
period of the counterrevolution that the multi-party system fanned the counter- 
revolution..., therefore we have rejected the multi-party system.” The question 
as to the nature and tole of the dictatorship of the proletariat was answered with. 
a quotation from Lenin: 


This dictatorship presupposes the application of ... swift and determined force 
to crush exploiters, capitalists, major landowners, and their leckeys. Whoever has 
not understood this is not a revclutionary and ought to be removed from among: 
the leaders or advisers of the proletariat. 


On the next day Khrushchev managed not to mention this aspect in his 
lengthy speech. He praised Kadar and the leading Hungarian Party members 
warmly. He was once again the jovial, laughing, popular speaker, sure of his 
attacks. After a light-hearted introduction Khrushchev set about the dogmatists = 
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“One must realize that, since the counterrevolution succeeded, if only for a short 
time, in causing an uproar in this country, this is in no small measure to be ex- 
plained by the fact that the former leaders of the Hungarian Workers Party and 
above all Matyas Rakosi had committed serious mistakes, as a result of which 
the leading role of the Party and the dictatorship of the proletariat were weakened.” 
In his speech opening the Congress, Hungarian President Ferenc Munnich had 
referred to the international importance of the Hungarian Party Congress. 
Khrushchev repeated this fact when he came to attack dogmatists. Apparently, 
there are difficulties not only in Hungary: 


After the Soviet Twentieth Party Congress various parties, including ours, 
came up against certain difficulties and showed] various feverish symptoms. Every- 
thing depends, however, on the strength of an organism and how far it can resist 
the ‘illness. The Soviet Communist Party was the first to|give an example with its 
sharp and courageous condemnation of all the errors which arose as a consequence 
of the cult of personality. Some said... that the questions should not have been 
posed so sharply. No, comrades, we had to act thus. We had to cleanse ourselves and to 
free ourselves of waste matter..... All parties have experienced the feverish state, 
but our organism has become stronger after the fever. 


After his admission that there had been a crisis in the Communist bloc in the 
period since Stalin’s death, Khrushchev drew various important conclusions 
from the experience of the Hungarian counterrevolution for the class struggle 
in the epoch of socialist construction: 


Our Party’s Twentieth Congress correctly criticized those incorrect theses of 
Stalin, according to which the class struggle would become sharper as the successes 
of socialist construction increased. Criticism of these theses by no means implies 
that we would deny the need for the class struggle in the epoch of socialist construc- 
tion. ... Progress does not, however, follow a straight line; the class struggle can, 
in the epoch of socialist construction, become stronger, as a result of changes in 
internal or external circumstances, and reach the sharpest, even armed forms ofa 
clash too, as was the case in Hungary in 1956. 


Khrushchev evidently considers that there is the danger of future clashes: 
“The enemies of socialism are not abandoning... their plans to destroy the 
socialist camp. They naturally seek the weak links. . . . ‘They would like to settle 
accounts with the socialist countries individually.” His attacks on the dog- 
matists and his warnings that the danger of inner tension, or as he put it, “compli- 
cations,” in the socialist countries has not yet been finally removed, are extremely 
striking since his speech contained no attacks on Yugoslav revisionism. 


The problem of revisionism was divided into three sections at Budapest. 
Kadar spoke about revisionism in general, Yugoslav revisionism, and relations 
between Hungary and Yugoslavia. Kadar declared in favor of an improvement 
in relations between the two states, expressed his regret that relations were not 
better, because the “leaders of the union of Yugoslav Communists had subjected 
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Marxism to a revision,” and then spoke generally about revisionism, not men- 
tioning Yugoslavia in the process. He went on to compare revisionism with 
dogmatism. Kadar referred to Rakosi’s dogmatism as follows: 


Matyas Rakosi fought in 1919 for. the republic of soviets, he played an out- 
standing role in the struggle against Horthy’s fascism and a leading role in the polit- 
ical struggle after the liberation. In thé period after the victory of the dictatorship. 
of the proletariat he at first tolerated the cult of the individual, later promoted it, 
thus inflicting serious harm on the cause of socialism. 


Kadar took under his wing those comrades who had “well-meaningly’” 
followed Rakosi. He was obviously anxious to make the group which had been 
compromised as small as possible. While the Rakosi period is condemned today, 
the persons involved still have something to say in the Party. There is no intention 
of removing this period from the history.of Communism. The Party Congress was 
significantly enough called the seventh, that is, it followed the congresses helé 
by Rakosi, although the Party collapsed during the revolution and had to be re- 
formed. Kadar gave some figures for present membership. Prior to the revolution 
the Party had about one million members, now it has about 440,000. ‘The Com- 
munist Youth Organization had some 1,400,000; now it has about 400,000. 


‘The general foreign-policy line taken was to blame West Germany for alf 
difficulties. If the USSR succeeds in isolating this country, then the most deter- 
mined opponent of the status quo will have been eliminated. Small ideological 
concessions were thus to be made in pursuit of this goal. The Congress made 
several very small concessions to imperialism, concessions which can always be 
withdrawn. It also tried to improve relations with Yugoslavia for somewhat 
similar reasons. Nonetheless, the Budapest Congress did not put an end to the 
corifusion on the ideological front. Only the facts about the Hungarian Revolution 
were distorted once again. The Congress was in fact dominated by a mood of 
confidence in the Communists’ ability to defeat the imperialists and by uncer- 
tainty as to further internal complications. Stefan C. Stolte ‘ 


Science 


Soviet Scientists at the International Congress 
on Inorganic and Applied Chemistry 


The Seventeenth International Congress on Inorganic and Applied Chemistry 
took place in Munich from August 30 to September 6, 1959. The Congress 
which was attended by a Soviet delegation, surpassed in the number of partici- 
pants and reports read all previous congresses on inorganic chemistry. It was alsc 
the first international congress to be held in Germany on this subject since Worlc 
` War II. More than 3,000 scientists from 41 different countries were present anc 
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reports were submitted from 29 countries. The Congress was divided into ten 
sections. In addition, there were two major symposiums, each of which was 
divided into two or three smaller symposiums. Despite the official title of the 
Congress its actual scope was considerably broader. Many reports were devoted 
to problems of biochemistry and physical chemistry. The Congress had three 
controlling organs—an executive committee, an organizing committee, and a 
‘committee for the reports. The organizing committee and committee for reports 
were composed exclusively of German scientists and were administrative rather 
than policy-making bodies. In addition, each plenary or sectional session was 


directed by a chairman appointed by the executive committee. The latter consisted | 


of a president, treasurer, general secretary, and three members. 


One of the committee members was Professor V. A. Kazansky, a member of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. Prior to the war he was head of a labora- 
tory of the Institute of Organic Chemistry of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR and worked on problems connected with polymerization, the basis for the 
preparation of plastics. This work was classified as secret. Kazansky was not a 
Party member. At the time his reputation as a chemist was very high. No im- 
portant Soviet work in the field of polymerization has appeared at all in recent 
years. Soviet science in general and Soviet chemistry in particular is today on a 
level with similar branches in other countries and is in some cases actually ahead. 
However, in the manufacture of plastics, the Soviet Union is far behind in both 
practical and theoretical work. The most fruitful work in this field of late in the 
USSR has been done by Academician Kargin, who was awarded a Lenin Prize. 
Kargin was not at the Congress. The Soviet delegation consisted mainly of 
average, undistinguished scientists. Kazansky played only a passive role in the 
organization of the Congress. 

The Soviet delegation consisted of scientists for the most part from the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR in Moscow. The German, British, French, 
Dutch, Italian, Austrian, Swiss, United States, and even the Belgian delegation 
were larger. Again, the Soviet delegation represented only Moscow, whereas the 
other delegations had scientists from various cities in their respective countries. 
Presumably, the decentralization of scientific work which, along with the decen- 
tralization of industry, was one of the main points in Khrushchev’s program, is 
still in its initial stages. The actual working staff of the Soviet delegation was even 
smaller since many of the Soviet delegates came to the Congress only as onlookers 
and took almost no part at all in the actual proceedings. The same applies to 
the other delegations also. 

One of the six plenary addresses was given by member of the Soviet delega- 
tion Professor O. A. Reutov on the theme: “The Mechanism of Forming Metal- 
Carbon Chemical Bonds and Some Considerations of the Reaction Properties of 
Metallic-Organic Compounds and Heavy Metals.” Reutov is a comparatively 
young scientist belonging to the school of Academician Nesmeyanov, the present 
head of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. He gave a great deal of space to 
general considerations already known from the work of Nesmeyanov and his 
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school. The report was full of experimental data which often obscured the main 
” idea. At times, one gained the impression that interesting ideas were about to 
be given, but the speaker’s cautiousness spoiled everything. One involuctarily 
came to the conclusion that only part of the results obtained in this field were 
being reported and the least interesting at that. There was no formal discussion 
of the plenary addresses. The members.of the Soviet delegation had a very high 
opinion of Reutov’s address, but it was apparent that they were not specialists 
in this question; the report was uñfavorably received by the other delegates, 
since it contained nothing new on the nature of the bonds between mete] and 
carbon atoms in metallic-organic compounds. Two Soviet resorts were read in 
the related section on the nature of the chemical bonds between metal and carbon 
atoms in metallic-organic compounds: „A. Petrov’s “On the Synthesis and the 
Reaction Properties of the Organic Compounds of Silicon, Germanium, and 
Scandium” and K. Kocheshkov’s “Types of Metallic-Organic Compounds of 
Zinc and Cadmium.” ‘The general impression gained from these reports was that 
Soviet work here is on a level with that of other countries. Ideas and plans were 
often good, but the experimental solution was lagging somewhat behind technica” 
developments of similar laboratories in West Germany, particularly those usec 
by industry. The lack of contact between scientific institutions and industry has 
always been one of the most serious failings of Soviet science. In the West. 
industrial laboratories are far better fitted out than university laboratories and 
have at their disposal better-qualified staffs. The laboratories of the higher tech- 
nical schools have, as a rule, close ties with industry. By way of contrast in the 
Soviet Union, industrial laboratories are poorly equipped in comparison with 
their opposite numbers in the universities, leaving aside the first-class laboratories 
of the Academy of Scieaces of the USSR. However, to date university laboratories 
have had no say at all in the solution of technical problems in the USSR. 

The Soviet delegation took no part in the work of the second section on the 
chemistry of hydrogen compounds. This is not because there is no work done 
in the Soviet Union in this field, but rather because none is done at the Acedemy. 
of Sciences of the USSR which supplied most of the delegation. The third sectior 
was devoted to the chemistry of actinium and lanthanum compounds, that is, 
in the final analysis the chemistry of complex compounds. Here two Soviet 
reports were presented: D. I. Ryabchikov’s “The Formation of Complex Rare 
Earths” and I. V. Tananaev’s “The Composition of Ferro-Terpenes and of the 
Rare Earths Scandium and Yttrium.” Both reports were listened to with great 
interest, especially that of Academician Tananaev. They differed, however, fronc 
one another. Tananaev’s report was completely individual in its treatment. 
while Ryabchikov gave the impression of being a Party scholar, in that his report 
was more a compilation of data. Tananaev is a major scholar, and one of the lead- 
ing figures in inorganic chemistry in the USSR. His presence called attention tc 
the fact that such outstanding Soviet specialists in complex compounds as Acade- 
mician I. I. Chernyaev and Professor Pshenitsyn were absent from the Congress 
The fourth section dealt with the chemistry of florine compounds. Here agair 
there were no Soviet reports. This is somewhat astonishing inasmuch as there hae 
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been a great deal of work on florine compounds in the Soviet Union, in particular 
at the N. S. Kurnakov Institute of General and Inorganic Chemistry of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR. Even more‘interesting is the fact that at one 
time Tananaev did much work on florine. Soviet chemists obviously did not 
wish to report on their latest results in this field: 


There were no Soviet reports in the fifth section, extraction of pure metals. 
‘These processes are especially necessary for the preparation of semiconductors. 
The production of pure metals and pure reagents has always been a “bottleneck” 
in the Soviet chemical industry. Judging by the lack of the Soviet reports in this 
section, the situation has not changed. The six section was devoted to the devel- 
opment of water-like solvents and the seventh section to the purely physical- 
chemical problems of homogeneity and heterogeneity in gaseous mixtures. 
In neither did Soviet chemists deliver reports. The eight section was quite im- 
portant since it treated the problem of semiconductors. Although scientists from 
the United States, West Germany, France, Switzerland, Austria, Australia, and 
the Eastern-bloc countries Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary read reports, 
no Soviet scientists appeared. This is quite surprising as the Soviets have done 
a great deal of work on semiconductors. It is hardly possible that this work has 
yielded no interesting results in the Soviet Union. Head of the work on semi- 
conductors is the outstanding Leningrad scientist and member of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR, Ioffe.. He possesses all the necessary facilities for work 
in this field. He has at his command the first-class laboratories of the Institute of 
Technical Physics and many experienced assistants. ‘Thus, it is somewhat sur- 
prising that neither Ioffe nor any of this associates were sent to the Congress. 


The ninth section dealt with tertiary acids and sulfides. The Soviet delegation 
presented two reports. Professor I. Kazarnovsky’s report, “Polyoxides and 
Polysulfides,” left a mixed impression. On the one hand, Kazarnovsky is a chemist 
who has worked in this field for many years. It was thus rather strange that his 
report was not devoted to a narrow theme, but was more ofa review. Nevertheless, 
it was interesting as an expression of Soviet chemists’ views on the structure of 
polyoxides and polysulfides. The second Soviet report delivered in this section 
was a symposium entitled “Diagram of the Structure of the Three-Component 
System Ca0—P,0;—Si0,” by N. P. Luzhnaya, N. N. Evseeva, I. P. Vereshchetina, 
L. I. Antonova, K. C. Krandchevich, and E. I. Sharkovsky. The report is an 
example of the work of the N. S. Kurnakov Institute of General and Inorganic 
Chemistry. Luzhnaya herself is an old associate of this institute. The other con- 
tributors were not included in the Soviet delegation. The tenth section com- 
prised a group of reports on various themes not covered by the other sections. 
Three Soviet reports were presented here. The first by Y. I. Gerasimov and V. A. 
Geiderikh of the Moscow Lomonosov Institute Was entitled “The Thermo- 
dynamic Properties of the Antimonides of Iron and Cobalt.” It was read by 
Gerasimov. Geiderikh was not present at all. It was not very original either as 
regards ideas or conclusions. ‘The second report read was on the theme “Kinetic 
Reactions between Metal and Water” by L. Lepin from the Latvian Academy 
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in Riga, the only report given by a non-Moscow scientist. In itself the report 
was by no means unsatisfactory. The problem of reactions between metal and 
water is, unfortunately, one which cannot-be handled in a -wenty-five minute 
report. Lepin should have given his report a more modest titl2, limiting the field 
under discussion. The third report was entitled “Tonic Emission Accompanying 
Chemical Reactions in the Solid Phase,” by.G. Panchenkov and A. Kolchin. 
Panchenkov is not a chemist, but a physicist known for his interesting work on 
the theory of viscosity. He was not present among the Soviet delegates. 


Symposiums were held on five different subjects. The first, “The Biogenesis 
of Vegetable Pigments” did not produce any Soviet reports. It is difficult ta 
say why the USSR did not send’such outstanding biochemists as academicians 
Kursanov, Palladin, and Engelgardt. The second, “The Stricture, Biogenesis. 
and Synthesis of Biologically Important Oligopeptides,” also contained no Soviet 

‘reports. There was, however, first class representation from Czechoslovakia. 
where excellent biochemical research is being done. The third symposium was 
entitled “Reactions at High Pressures.” Chemistry at high pressures is coming 
to have more and more importance in industrial chemistry. In Russia, the pioneer 
in this field was the Academician Ipatieff, for whom the excellently equippec 
Institute of the Chemistry of High Pressures was provided in Leningrad. After 
his departure for the United States, his work was carried an by his son, whc 
became the head of the Institute. This Institute has accumulated an enormous 
amount of experimental and theoretical material. However, almost all the 
Institute’s work was top secret and practically none of it has been made public 
The other delegates to the Congress awaited with great interest the Soviet contri- 
bution to this symposium, but it was limited to a twenty-five minute report by 
I. Krichevsky of Moscow on the theme, “The Thermodynamic System witk 
High and Ultrahigh Pressures.” In spite of its brevity, Krichevsky’s report was 

` quite interesting in that it discussed the application of thermodynamics in dif- 
ficult fields. The report contrasted sharply with the other teports here, whick 
dealt with experimental problems, techniques for measurement, the constructior 
of instruments and not with theoretical questions. 


The fourth symposium, “The Elimination and Utilization of Biological anc 
Industrial Wastes,” did not produce any Soviet reports. The reports delivered here 
- were directly connected with the improvement of working conditions in industry. 
A great deal has been written on this subject in the Soviet Union, which make: 
the silence of the Soviet delegates rather significant. The fh symposium waz 
entitled “Additions to Food Products and the Removal from Them of Remnants 
of Chemicals used in Combating Pests.” The work of this symposium was foz 
the most part connected with the improvement in the quality of food products. 
Once again there was no Soviet report. This is difficult to understand since 
the Soviet Union has many institutes working on the various problems of the 


chemistry of food products. 
Thus, the Soviet delegation did not present the Congress with any scientifi= 
discoveries or theories of major importance. The Soviet delegation took very 
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little part in the discussions and even in the informal conversations. The reason 
is that most of the Soviet delegates, surprisingly enough, had considerable 
difficulty with English and German, the main languages at the Congress. How- 
ever,:this was not the main obstacle in making contact with the other delegates. 
When the Soviet delegates did participate in a discussion, they did so in a one- 
sided' manner. They were only too willing to point out failings and to give the 
impression that better work was being done in the Soviet Union on the subject 
in question. There was one rather interesting paradox. The Soviet Union often 
claims that in the West competition between firms restricts scientific development. 
In fact, the situation appears to be just the reverse, judging by the Congress. 
Western scientists discussed major questions quite freely, while the representa- 
tives from the “socialist sector” were evasive, reticent, often missed the point, 
and produced an unfavorable impression. In sum, the participation of the USSR 
in the Munich Congress did not produce the results expected by the other coun- 
tries represented at it. : 
M. Kitaev 


Culture 


The Soviet View of East-West Cultural Exchange 


Interest in the question of cultural exchange between the East and West is 
by no means a recent phenomenon. Shortly after Stalin’s death in 1953, Western 
diplomats put this problem on the agenda for talks with the Soviet Union. In 
July 1955, the Geneva conference of heads of state expressed the desire “to bring ` 
about freer contacts and exchanges.” On October 31, 1955, France, Great Britain, 
and the United States submitted for Soviet scrutiny a proposal intended to further 
the development of cultural relations. In his reply of November 14, Molotov 
rejected the main points of the proposal, stating that they were “an attempt to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the Soviet Union.” Although 10 of the 17 
points were accepted, they were hedged in by so ‘many reservations that the 
meaning of the proposed cultural exchange was reduced to nil. The Western 
proposals, which took as their basis the changed situation in the USSR, were 
primarily intended to remove the barriers between, the East and.West. Cultural- 
and psychological estrangement of peoples was a potential threat to peace. The 
development of cultural ties and mutual relations would remove and eventually 
eliminate this danger. 


However, in accordance with the principles in existence in Stalin’s lifetime, 
Molotov insisted at Geneva on the preservation of this estrangement, his forced 
excuse being that “a free exchange of ideas” would imply “freedom to propagate 
war and hate,” which the Soviet government could not allow, allegedly because 
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of its love of mankind. The obvious lack of sincerity and good will by the Soviets 
at the time caused the then British Foreign Secretary Macmillan to remark pessi- 
mistically that the Russian government feared the West’s friendship more than its 
enmity. In spite of this unfavorable beginning, various social circles in the West 
also made numerous attempts to set up some sort of “exchange of ideas” with the 
Soviet intelligentsia. In March 1956, for example, the “Society for European 
Culture” organized in Venice a meeting of writers which was attended by such 
Western. figures as Ignazio Silone, Jean-Paul Sartre, and Merleau Ponty, and by 
Fedin, Polevoi, art historian Alpatov and economist Volodin from the East. In 
September 1956, a conference of editors of literary magazines was held in Zurich. 
It was attended in particular the editor of Tempo Presente, Silone, on the one hand 
and by Professor Ivan Anisimov, the editor of Jnostrannaya literatura, on the other. 

At the end of the meeting Silone handed the Soviet delegation a list of questions 
and asked for-a written reply to them. It was agreed that both the questions, the 
answers to them, and the ensuing exchange of opinions would be published in 
full by both sides. Three months later Silone received a letter from Anisimov 
which only answered some of the questions, The complete text of the Anisimov— 
Silone correspondence was only published in full in Tempo Presente. The questions 
and Silone’s letter were not published in the USSR. 


The events of 1956 in Hungary put an end to attempts to establish some sort 
of private contact between writers. Eoth camps adopted an uncompromising 
attitude: The East was acting on orders from Moscow, while the West was 
annoyed by the difficulties involved in establishing a genuine exchange of ideas 
and was also offering a silent protest against the crushing of the Hungarian 
Revolution. After Khrushchev’s trip to the United States in 1959, the question 
of East-West cultural relations was again raised, on this occasion by the Soviet 
authorities. The Communist leaders are using their enormous propaganda appa- 
ratus to convince both the Soviet population and Western readers that to date the 
West has systematically put obstacles in the way of any cultural exchange and mutual 
understanding between the peoples cf the East and West. Moscow has now 
seized the initiative and. gone over to the attack. The reasons for this change in 
Soviet tactics are, on the one hand, diplomatic pressure and Western public 
opinion, and, on the other, the pressure of, public opinion in the Soviet Union 
itself. The Party leaders are presumably only too anxious to direct manifestations 
of public opinion into channels useful to them. 


In August 1959, the Chairman of the State Committee for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries G. Zhukov expounded the Soviet standpoint in an 
interview with chief.editor of the Parisian weekly Arts, André Parinaud. In 
reply to the question what the concept “coexistence” means Zhukov answered: 


Well, you see, we lost more than seventeen million men, women, and children 
during the last world war.... Our public opinion in the phase of the victory of 
socialism wants peace. ... Furthermore; we Marxists are capable of working things 
out. We also have the patience given us by the conviction that the normal evolution 
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of things will lead us to victory. Coexistence is the entr’acte. In other words, this is 
the moment when you talk ina ania’ manner, showing yourself from the best 
side . 


This admission leaves no doubt that the Soviet Communist Party is compelled 
to take into account public opinion inside the USSR and that it is only prepared 
to abandon force and military action insofar as it has hopes of gaining victory 
by peaceful means throughout the world. In the same interview Zhukov also 
openly admitted that there is no question of any ideological concessions by the 
Soviet leaders: “We are not abandoning anything which forms part of our 
ideology: ... We are offering the cultural exchange’ which our public opinion 
desires, without politics . . .? Official Soviet sources constantly stress that com- 
promises on ideological questions cannot be tolerated. A typical statement was 
made by the authoress Elena Serebrovskaya in Literaturnaya gazeta in the section 
“Let Us Discuss Problems of Criticism”: 


... It is silly to compare our ideological advance with aggression. ... How- 
ever, the existence of two systems does not mean the creation of some sort of new 
ideology: let us say bourgeois and socialist ideas are taken, mixed up, and some- 
thing in the middle produced. This cannot and will not happen.? 


In an article in Mezhdunarodnaya zbizn, Zhukov had the same to say: “We shall 
not make any concessions to anybody in any field, least of all in the field of 
ideology.”® This standpoint of ideological implacability, when one remembers 
that cultural relations inevitably involve a mutual exchange, is a contradiction 
that can only be solved by recourse to dialectics. According to Khrushchev, one 
must distinguish between a genuine culture and a pseudoculture in the West: 


When developing cultural exchange with the capitalist countries Soviet people 
must bear in mind that in the conditions of an exploiting society there cannot be 
a single national culture, inasmuch as it consists of a reactionary culture of the ex- 
ploiting (upper classes) and the democratic culture of the exploited (ower classes). 
In the capitalist countries there are quite a few progressive figures developing the 
democratic elements of their national culture, its best realistic traditions. The doors 
of our country are always wide and hospitably open to such a culture.4 


This arbitrary interpretation of the concept “culture” endbles the Party 
leaders to reject whatever is unacceptable to them from the ideological standpoint 
as not corresponding to “genuinely cultural values” and to maintain the right to 
select in the West only HESS fits in with the interests of a Communist dictator- 
ship. 

Taking as their basis such an arbitrary division of culture into what is “gen- 
uine” and “false” and arbitrary interpretation of these concepts, according to 
which a writer such as Thomas Mann may: be declared a PORSE and 


1 Arts, Paris, November 4—10, 1959. 

2 Literaturnaya gazsta, October 6, 1959. 

3 Mezbdanarodnaya xbizn, No. 11 (1959). 

1 G. A..Mozhaev, Mezbdunarodnye kulturnye syyazi SSSR. (The-International Cultural Ties-of the 
USSR), Moscow, 1959, p. 20, 
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“democratic” cultural figure, while Sartre may be dismissed as an obscurantist 
and misanthrop, the Party leaders are opposing the unwelcome principle of the 
“free dissemination of ideas” with the principle “exchange of cultural values.” 
Speaking in Krasnoyarsk on October 9, Khrushchev complained that “some 
United States figures constantly spoke of so-called free spread of ideas. ... 
They want to foist all sorts of rubbish on us, which would poison the minds o= 
Soviet. people. Can we agree to this? Of course not...”5 Zhukov expressed 
himself even more sharply on this subject, attacking those “who endeavor to 

‘replace the question of cultural ties with the question of the so-called ‘free 
dissemination of ideas,’ try to foist on us corrupt films, plays, and:musical works 
contrary to the generally accepted criteria of the. esthetics of a socialist socie- 
ty... 8 In his time Molotov had objected to the West’s proposals in 2 Stalinis= 
manner, arguing that the free dissemination of ideas would imply freedom to 
propagate war and hate. Today Zhukov is arguing from a Khrushchev stand- 
point, referring to the “amorality of bourgeois corrupt art” and quoting by waz 
of example the Hollywood French can-can. The episode in Hollywood is being 
used as a convenient excuse for the Patty to reject what it most fears—a free ex- 
change of ideas, information, ard works of art—and to forbid an “ideology 
hostile to the Soviet people from penetrating into Russia.” Thus, as was the cas2 
earlier under Molotov, the Soviet Union will not permit free cultural exchange 
with the West. 


Zhukov admitted in his interview that, even leaving politics aside, the Wes 
cannot count on the establishment of any sort of genuine contact with the Soviet 
people in general or with the Soviet intelligentsia in particular. André Parinaud’s 
proposal regarding the organization of an exchange of experience between 
artists, writers, and musicians in order to give Western representatives the chance 
to defend their views before a Soviet audience or in Soviet literary magazines 
was brusquely rejected: “Painting is the affair of the state and not a game for 
aesthetes. . ... We are well aware what views you are trying to defend in public 
statements, but we reject these views. They do not interest us.”? ae: 


Just as categoric was the reply to Parinaud’s query about an exchange cf 
books. Parinaud insisted that censorship of the press ought to be relaxed some- 
what. Zhukov countered: “There must be complete supervision of the printed 
thought in the interests of socialism. We shall not permit the publication of on 
work which does not correspond in any way to our ideology.”® The length to 
which-this statement can be taken is -best illustrated by the -recent exhibitions 
of American and British books in Moscow. The Soviet authorities would nct 
allow the exhibition of works on’ religious, political, and economic themes.°® 





5 Prasda, Octobtr 11, 1959. 

6 Mezhdunarodnaya xbizn, op. cit. 

7 Arts, op. cit. 

8 Thid. 

9 Ths Observer, London, November 22, 1959. 
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Zhukov’s answer to the uproar which the removal of British books produced in 
Great Britain was to accuse the. British of hindering imports of Soviet books 
and to insist that this situation be rectified: 


It is high time that this, discrepancy, if not completely eliminated, was at least 
substantially reduced. And this, in my view, should be done not by reducing 
imports of English literature from Britain to the USSR, but by increasing imports 
of Soviet literature from the USSR into Britain. . .10 


The British books which were removed from the Moscow exhibition were 
mainly on history, sociology, and art. They included H. R. Trevor-Roper’s 
The Last Days of Hitler; Allan Bullock’s Hitler, a Study in Tyranny ; J. W. Wheeler- 
Bennets Nemesis of Power ; Joyce Cary’s Art and Reality ; Dorothy Emmet’s 
The Functions and Purpose of Power; and A.L.Rowse’s The Later Churchills. The 
official excuse was that these works contained incorrect views on some questions 
of Soviet policy and were detrimental to the establishment of friendly relations 
between the Soviet Union and Great Britain. In other words, they did not fit 
in with the Party’s general line at a particular moment. 


Parinaud’s remark that the Soviet authorities cannot be too sure of themselves 
if they have to take such care when establishing contacts with foreign countries 
produced the assertion that “we are afraid of nothing, but being Marxists we 
cannot leave anything to the whim of. fate.” Given such conditions, cultural 
exchange, in' Khrushchev’s words, comes down to the following: “We have 
only one regulation! Offer us your goods and we shall select what we have to 
buy. We in return shall offer you [what we have]. If you are pleased, then buy. 
If not, then don’t buy!”1! At first glance this proposal seems to be very liberal, 
in the spirit of the capitalist law of supply and demand. But this pseudoliberal 
phraseology conceals a desire to establish totalitarian supervision of both the 
import and export of ideas and cultural “goods.” The phrase “offer us your 
goods” expresses the Party’s realization of the fact that there are various move- 
ments and views in the West. The Party leaders want to be sure that they are 
selecting what suits them. Numerous Western writers contribute regularly 
to the. Soviet newspapers, in particular to Literaturnaya gazeta. In most cases 
they are Communists or persons defending a standpoint acceptable to the Soviets. 
One may well ask whether the publication of works by Western Communists 
in the Soviet press represents progress in the establishment of mutual relations 
and exchange of ideas and culture. , 


- The Communist leaders are anxious to give the impression that they are 
offering a selection. The furor over Pasternak is a good illustration of this selec- 
tion. The award of a Nobel Prize to Pasternak was condemned in the USSR as 
a provocation and plot against the peace. Sholokhov, Ehrenburg, or Polevoi 





‘10 The Times, London, December 4, 1959. See also The Times, November 24, 1959. 
11 Pravda, September 22, 1959. 


are offered for export. But when the West reveals an interest in Akhmatova, 
Zoshchenko, or Dudintsev, not to mention Pasternak, there are protests and the 
West is accused of striving to “fan the cold war.” Matters reach such a pitch 
that Soviet writers are compelled by the Party to protest not only against an 
incorrect interpretation, but also against what they call an “incorrect selection” 
of their works in the West. Examples are an article by A. Surkov in Inosrrannaya 
literatura, a letter by M. Aliger,!? and a protest by the poet Iya Selvinsky against 
the inclusion of early works later condemned by the Party in a selection of his 
works published in the United States. 


The new phase of peaceful competition which conditionally began with 
Khrushchev’s trip to the United States is characterized by a development of 
cultural ties between the East and West in the Soviet sense of the term. On the 
home front such ties primarily imply an intolerance of deviations and attempts 
at revisionism: 


As opposed to bourgeois art which shamefully conceals its adherence to the 
ideas of the ruling class, we do not conceal the fact that the first, decisive, and main 
criterion for us in the evaluation of a work is the ideological, class, and Party 
standpoint of the creator... 


.. This is why Soviet writers constantly take care that our ideological weapon 
does not become blunt and rusty... 
. The Party and literary circles will in. the future too maintain the purity of 


our ideology, decisively rebuffing a attempts to deviate from the only correct 
path.. 


On the foreign front, the new phase of peaceful coexistence implies, however 
paradoxical this may sound at first, increased propaganda against the West and 
a further fanning of the psychological war. The USSR’s habit of accusing the 
West of what it itself is guilty of is a good illustration of such a policy. Ilya Ehren- 
burg, for example, has accused the West of hindering the exchange of books,1* 
while Zhukov accusesit of foisting the Iron Curtain onto the East.+ The chief editor 
of the magazine Oktyabr, V. Frolov, has tried to impress on Soviet readers that 
the West deliberately conceals the achievements of Soviet art and attempts to 
hinder the translation of Soviet works.16 At the same time the Soviet reader is 
told that numerous Western works are translated in the USSR. Yet this approach 
is not new. Khrushchev himself has formulated the task of peaceful coexistence: 
“The main thing is to retain one’s positions in the ideological struggle, without 
taking to arms to defend one’s ground.”’!? In the present case, the Soviet Com- 
munist Party cannot’ be accused of concealing its aims. Khrushchev never tires 





12 Inostrannaya literatura, No. 10 (1959). ; 
13 Literaturnaya gazeta, October 20,1959. ` 1 
44 Ibid., November 5, 1959. 

15 Mezbdanarodnapa zbixn, op. cit. 

18 Oktyabr, No. 10 (1959). 

17 Tzeestia, September ó, 1959. 
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of saying that Communism will one day rule the world. The one-sidedness of 
the Soviet epproach to many problems, including that of cultural exchange, 
was rather well summed up by then British Foreign Minister Macmillan at Geneva 
in 1955: “I zan understand the principles.of liberalism. I can follow the neces- 
sities of autocracy. But I cannot follow why we should accept an arbitrary 
combination of the two simply because it suits the arrangements...of the 
Soviet government.” B. Litvinov 


REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Commsities of ths Communist Party of the Sozie? Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 18, 1959 


This issue of the Party theoretical organ, which appeared in the second halt 
of December, was obviously intended to be the New Year issue, as the title of th= 
lead article suggests: “Time is Working for'Communism.” The assertion cow 
tained in the title is in complete harmony with Khrushchev’s present policy. 
The point is that his icsistent attempts to put an end to the cold war and to switca 
to a policy of coexistence are dictated by the wish to gain time. He presames that 
events will develop in such a manner as to give him the opportunity cf cor 
solidating the socialist camp and plunging the non-Communist world into a 
crisis. The magazine does not, of course, miss the opportunity for a litte self 
praise to mark the New Year: 


Today the Soviet Union occupies first place in the world in the construction cf 
space rockets... 

The number of builders of socialism has reached a billion... 

Thanks to the successes of socialism the entire international situation is changing 
in favor of the workers, in favor of peace... 


Passing from economic successes to successes in the social field, the editors 
can only fiùd one really outstanding example, that of Valentina Gaganova who 
voluntarily transferred to a backward brigade in order to ensure higher labcr 
productivity with her example. Then follows the main reason for the presert 
article: 


~ 


..in this year [1959] the idea of peaceful coexistence received international re- 
cognition. This was demonstrated in full by the historic trip of N. S. Khreshchev 
to the United States. As a result of tke peaceful initiative of the Communist Party 
and Soviet government, supported by all peace-loving forces, the first signs of a 
thaw were noticeable in international relations, where the blizzards and snow 
storms of the cold war have raged for more than ten years. 


Noting that the end of the cold war is on the way and that the countries cf 
both camps can be friends, the editors nonetheless cannot avoid an attack. They 
reproach those to whom they are appealing: 


Like an old courtesan who conceals the signs of approaching senility under a 
layer of rouge, capitalism endeavors to pass itself off as the “society of general well 
being,” “the free world”. . . . Capitalism has outlived its age. Having grown up cn 
the blood and merciless robbery of the workers, it has become a society of unr2- 
strained and pitiless exploitation, wars and poverty, while its landed private proper-y 
and free enterprises have long contradicted. the interests of social progress. 


Obviously, such a statement cannot be reconciled with a policy of coexistence. 
Having begun the attack, the magazine continues, even mentioning the late Jobn 
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Poster Dulles and persons who supposedly share his views: “Such weapon- 
bearers’ of the cold war as Truman, Acheson, Rockefeller, and others were 
resurrecting similar views of Dulles. These conservatives cannot understand that 
there was never and will not be in history such a force which could reverse the 
development of society.” After such abuse the article comes back to coexistence 
and the maintenance of the status quo. It is made clear that this status quo is 
purely conditional, since history “has given capitalism a definite period, it is 
already running out.” The reason for'the Soviet leaders insistence on coexistence 
is found at the end of the article: 


In the all-out struggle of socialism with capitalism the Party bases itself on the 
fact that the question of the time factor, of gaining time in the development of the 
economy is, ...as N. S. Khrushchev states, the main problem. 


The lead article is followed by various articles directly related to the Decem- 
ber 1959 Central Committee plenary session. The latter was mainly devoted to 
agriculture, so the articles begin with N. Anisimov’s “The Development of the 
Virgin Lands—A Major Reserve in the Increase in Output of Agricultural Pro- 
ducts.” The article sets out to prove that the development of these lands has been 
very successful. Extremely important here is the reference that the anti-Party 
group opposed the plan, stating that it would merely extend the sowing area 
without ensuring a development of agriculture. The figures quoted give the 
impression that the group was by no means incorrect. They ate by no means 
impressive: one hectare of virgin land gives only from 0.84 to 1.15 metric tons 
of grain. One must add that much machinery has been transferred to the virgin 
lands and large sums of money invested on the harvest there. 

I. Altaisky’s “On the Material and Technical Basis of Agriculture” discusses 
a question raised on numerous occasions in the Soviet press. There ate apparently 
various shortcomings in the agricultural field which seem to be almost permanent 
features. The writer speaks of the need to complete the all-round mechanization 
of cultivation and livestock-breeding, stating that much is still to be done on the 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes of the virgin lands. He notes that the amount of work 
performed by hand or horse-drawn machinery is still large. There is a shortage 
of facilities for the processing and storage of agricultural produce, not enough 
good roads, and so on. In a word, all the magnificent plans for the reorganization 
of agriculture are not making great progress. 

The third article on this question, “For a More Complete Utilization of the 
Reserves and Possibilities of Agriculture,” was written by First Secretary of the 
Kostroma Oblast Committee L. Florentev. Although it deals mainly with the 
Kostroma Oblast, it can in fact be applied to most of the non-chernozem region 
of the RSFSR. Agriculture is obviously in a poor state in this part of the country. 
The writer suggests various remedies to improve the situation. 

An article entitled “J. V. Stalin” was written by the editors of Kommunist 
to mark the eightieth birthday of the late dictator. It begins in a triumphant 
manner with the statement that Stalin was one of the “most outstanding and active 
Party figures,” but then the tone changes. The anniversary is used as an opportu- 
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nity to debunk Khrushchev’s predecessor and to list all Stalin’s faults and vices 
The editors write: “... holding the most important Party and government 
posts, Stalin, particularly in the last period of his life, permitted serious mistakes 
which caused much harm to the Party and Soviet state.” The very formulation 
of this quotation is important. The word “particularly” implies that he also made 
mistakes in other periods of his life. On the other hand, the harm apparently 
affected the Party and government, but not the people as a whole. Indicative too 
is the approach to Stalin’s megalomania. It a appears that megalomania contradicts 
Marxist-Leninist views of history and that in this case “one of the relicts of an 
idealistic world outlook was manifested, according to which not the masses, not 
the people, but exclusive, gifted, powerful personalities make history.” 


The attack on Stalin is supported by a reference to Lenin’s Will which gave 
as his faults coarseness and intolerance. Great emphasis is laid on Stalin’s mis- 
takes in the field of agriculture. Here, the writers are presumably paying lip 
service to Khrushchev. There are sharp attacks on the Stalinist thesis of the con- 

“stant heightening of the class struggle. The|most important points in the article 
are intended as a justification of the conduct of Khrushchev and other asso- 
ciates of Stalin, who carried out Stalin’s prieticss and even fantneree the cult of 
personality: 


Those’who might have wanted to. ancl Stalin in the conditions existing then 
would not have been supported by the people. Such opposition would certainly 
“have been regarded as directed against the Party and state, against socialism. 


The second loophole left for Khrushchev is the possibility of a new cult of 
personality sometime in the near future. The reservation runs as follows: 


Struggling against the cult of personality, against the exaggeration of the role 
of personality i in history, the Party at the!same time decisively rebuffs anarchist, 
nihilistic views foreign to Marxism-Leninism which deny the role of the leaders 

_ and organizers of the masses. 


The article takes great pains to assert that the cult of Stalin did not distract 
the Party from a Leninist course, that the; Party allegedly criticized and is still 
criticizing Stalin’s shortcomings, and at the same is preventing reactionary 
politicians and ideologists from exploiting this fact. One really absurd remark is 
that “the Party boldly subjected to sharp criticism the faults and shortcomings in 
the running of agriculture in the past, which were connected with the cult of 
personality and its consequences.” 

One of the best examples of an steeped at:a cult of Khrushchev is V. Snastin’s 
“For a Higher Ideological Content and Concreteness in Mass Political Work.” 
It discusses the work of Party agitators and propagandists who are to hold 
systematic talks, lectures, and reports, and i one of the concrete examples given is 
Khrushchev’s trip to the United States: | 


Interest in lectures and reports on international themes has grown up among 
the population. At many enterprises lectures are read on “The Historic Visit of 
N. S. Khrushchev to the United States—Al Victory of the Peace-Loving Folicy of 
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the USSR”; “The Peaceful Coexistence of States—The General Line of the Soviet 
Union’s Foreign Policy”; “General and Complete Disarmament—The Main Prob- 
lem of the Present”; and others. - 


A third editorial, entitled “An Appeal for the Unity of the Masses,” is devoted 
to the international meeting of representatives of the Communist parties of 
Europe and some workers’ organizations, held in Rome in the second half of 
November 1959. The initiative for these meetings came from Moscow, and the 
Rome conferences are accordingly compared with the Moscow meetings in 
November 1957. Their aim was to` demonstrate an international movement in 
defense of peace. ‘The Rome conference worked out an “Appeal,” aimed at 
achieving the cooperation of the social democrats. This appeal is examined in 
detail. 

V. Platkovsky’s and A. Koryagin’s “A New Book on the Foundations of 
Marxism-Leninism” discusses the appearence of the textbook The Foundations of 
Marxism-Leninism. The article is not strictly speaking a review, but theoretical 
in character, since the new work is intended to replace Stalin’s Problems of Lenin- 
ism. The main principle discussed here is the thesis of the building of socialism 
in one country. Now the Leninist principles of internationalism have been revived: 


The working class is deeply international in its nature. The soutce of its power 
and invincibility is found in the international solidarity of the workers of all coun- 
tries . 

The task consists in uniting all... forces... which strive for peace to imple- 
ment a policy of democratic unity. 


Much space is given over to the question of the transfer of power into the 
hands of the proletariat. This explains the, stressing of the quotation: “While 
world wars are unthinkable without revolutions, revolutions are completely 
possible without wars.’ 

About a third of this issue contains the report of First Secretary Janos Kadar 
at the Seventh Hungarian Socialist Workers Party Congress. His speech was 
devoted to the third anniversary of the Hungarian Revolution and is full of 
statements about Soviet—Hungarian friendship. As for the events of 1956, 
Kadar is bold enough to say that ' 

all consciousness and honest Hungarians will with gratitude constantly recall the 

aid which the Soviet Union gave on the appeal of the revolutionary workers and 

peasants government in 1956 when the counterrevolution broke out and there was 

a threat of imperialist intervention. 

There is also mention of the economic aid granted by the Soviet Union to 
Hungary. From beginning to end toe report is a sop to the USSR and to Khrush- 
chev personally. Ax Gi 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


January 1960 


1 Report published of signing in Moscow of 
program of Sino-Soviet cultural cooperation 
for 1960. 

Khrushchev’s answer tc letter of representa- 
tives of the Japanese ‘public and press pub- 
lished. 

Radio teletype communication fo: exchange 
of meteorological informa-ion opened between 
Moscow and Delhi. 


2 Report published of Khrushchev’s forthcoming 
visit to Indonesia in February 1960. 

Voroshilov’s telegram congratulating Came- 
roun on attaining its independence published. 

Iragi trade-union delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

A survey of the number of privately owned 
dwellings in urban areas and of all dwellings 
in both urban and rural areas begins in 
the USSR. : 

3 Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and King Idris I of Libya on the Libyan 
Iodependence Day published. 


4 Summary of the decree “On Improvements in 
the Work of the Exhibition on the Accom- 
plishments of the National Economy of the 
USSR and the Extension of its Role in Incor- 
porating the Achievements of Science, Tech- 
nology, and Advanced\Experience into the 
National Economy” published. 

Khrushchev’s answer to questions of di- 
rector of the Argentine newspaper Carin, 
Roberto Noble, published. 

Commission for Contacts between Soviet 
and Foreign Scholars set up in the Soviet 
Committee for the Defense of Peace. 

Chairman of the Belgian Chamber of 
Representatives Paul Kronacker visits Voro- 
shilov. 


Exchange of letters between Khrashchev and 
US seed-grower Roswell Garst published. 
East German delegation headed by Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers Heinrich 
Rau arrives in Moscow. 
6 Party Central Committee telegram to the North 
Viet Nam Party Central Committee on the 30th 
anniversary of its foundation published. 
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| Iragi military attacht G. M. El-Saad holds 
reception on Iragi Army Day. 
Khrushchev receives the Indian Ambassador. 
Report published of death of Professor of 
tronomy P. P. Parenago of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. 

Khrushchev receives Indian public figure 
H. Ahmed Abbas. 


L. P. Bardin of the Academy of Sciences of 

the USSR. 

| Deputy Chairman of the Yugoslav Executive 

Committee A. Rankovic receives Soviet dele- 

gation headed by First Deputy Head of the 
viet Atomic Energy Commission V. A. Lev- 
-in Belgrade. 

| Soviet Ambassador to Italy S. P. Kozyrev 

yisits President Gronchi. 

| Meeting of the Sectetariat of the Union of 

Soviet Writers to discuss the decislons of the 

December Central Committee plenum held 

in ‘Moscow. 

; Nasser receives Soviet Minister of Electric 

Power Station Construction I. Novikov in 

Cairo. 





8 John B. Elliot appointed Ghanese Ambassador 


to the USSR. 
| Report published of the ratification of a 


decree on the holding of an All-Union Con- . 


ference on Urban Building in Moscow in 
April 1960. 
| TASS report published on the forthcoming 
testing of a Soviet intercontinental missile in 
the Pacific Ocean. 
' Talks on Soviet-Czechoslovak cultural and 
ientific cooperation held in Moscow. 
| Soviet-Italian talks on cultural, scientific, 
and sports contacts concluded in Moscow. 
| Soviet-Rumanian commission on cultural 
and scientific cooperation ends its work on the 
I : 
program for 1960 in Moscow. 
All-Union Physicians Conference on prob- 
lems of out-patient service begins in Moscow. 
. Khrushchev receives Kronacker. 


Report published oa proposed visit of 
Voroshilov, F. R. Kozlov, and E. A. Furtseva 
‘Nepal in February 1960. 


tt published of death of Vice-President - 
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12 


a 


West German trade delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

-Indian Prime Minister Nehru receives dele- 
gation of Soviet jurists headed by Chairman of 
the Soviet Supreme Court A. F. Gorkin. 

Report published on the award of orders and 
medals to 3,449 persons in Ryazan Oblast. 

Work officially begins on the Assuan Dam 
in Egypt. 

Commemorative session of the Moldavian 
Supreme Soviet held to mark the 30th anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Moldavian 
ASSR. ' 


Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs announces 
it has delivered the TASS report of January 8 
on missile testing in the Pacific to all gov- 
ernments. 

Party Central Comraittes statement “On the 
Tasks of Party Propaganda i in Contemporary 
Conditions” published. 

Party Central Committee decree “On the 
Initiative of the Workers of the Novo- 
Kramatorsk Stalin Machine-Building Plant in 
Assuming Obligations to Modernize Existing 
Metallurgical Equipment” published. 

The Soviet hydrometeorological ship “Voei- 
kov” ¡leaves Vladivostok for the Western 
Pacific. 


Meeting of Presidium of the Soviet Committee 
for the Solidarity of the Afro-Asian Countries 
held in Moscow to discuss the forthcoming 
second conference on Afro-Asian solidarity. 

Soviet Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade 
P. N. Kumykin receives Chilean trade dele- 
gation. 

Meeting of Uzbek Party activists held in 
Tashkent. 

Death reported of Professor of Psychology 
and Member of the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences of the RSFSR S. L. Rubinshtein. 


The “Mikhail Lomonosov” leaves Riga for a 
three-month scientific cruise. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and Chairman of the Supreme Council of the 
Sudanese Armed Forces Ferik Ibrahim Abdul 
on Sudanese Independence Day published. 

Czechoslovak delegation arrives in Moscow 
for talks on Soviet-Czechoslovak cooperation 
in the field of metallurgy. 

» Plenary session of the Rostov Oblast Party 
Committee held. 

Khrushchev receives the Burmese Ambas- 

sador.- 


` 


13 Khrushchev receives the US Ambassador. 


Mikoyan receives Chilean trade and indus- 
trial delegation. 

Albanian’ Minister of Trade K. Ngelya 
arrives in Moscow for trade talks, 

Canadian seed-grower E. Varvik arrives in 
Moscow. 


14 Fourth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 


USSR, fifth convocation, begins in Moscow. 

Report published of Khrushchev’s accept- 
ance of King Mohammed Zahir Shah’s 
invitation to visit Afghanistan on his return 
from Indonesia. 


15 Khrushchev’s speech at a session of the 


Supreme Soviet, “Disarmament—The Means 
of Strengthening Peace and Securing Friend- 
ship among Peoples,” published. 

The World Peace Council medal is presented 
to Khrushchev. 

Czechoslovak Minister of Foreign Trade 
F. Krajcir arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet Ambassador to the United Arab 
Republic V. Y. Erofeev holds reception for 
L T. Novikov. 

Talks on Soviet-Icelandic trade for 1960-62 
begin in Moscow. 

Fourth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ends in Moscow. 


16 New Soviet-Tunisian trade and payments 


agreement signed. 

Law on the reduction in the Soviet armed 
forces published. 

Khrushchev receives member of the Yugo- 
slav Party Executive Committee S. Vukma- 
novic-Tempo. 

Conference of the Soviet society for disar- 
mament ends in Moscow. 

Mecting of secretariat of the Union of Soviet 
Journalists held in Moscow. 

Soviet-Norwegian talks on the 1960 program 
of cultural cooperation concluded in Moscow. 


18 Report published on the forthcoming visit of 


President Eisenhower to the USSR in June 
1960. 

Paul Robeson arrives in Moscow. 

Fifth plenary session of the board of the 
Union of Soviet Composers begins in Moscow. 

Talks begin in Moscow on the holding of a 
British industrial exhibition in Moscow 1n 1961. 

Delegation of Soviet agricultural experts 
headed by T. D. Lysenko arrives in Budapest. 

Soviet-Afghan trade protocol for 1960 
signed in Kabul. 
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Finno-Soviet trade tresty for 1961-65 ratified 
by Presidium of the Scpreme Soviet of the 
USSR. 

Khrushchev receives the West | German 
Ambassåd 


Or. 


19 Voroshilov, Kozlov, sand Fartseva leave 


Moscow for Delhi. 

Ae ate Gr Sone A 
the construction of the Dzhelalabad irrigation 
canal signed in Kabul. 

West German exhibition opens in Moscow. 


20 Report published of opening of Soviet film 


festival in Delhi. ~ 

Report published “On Measures for the 
Further Improvement of Medical Services and 
Preservation of the Health of the Population 
of the USSR.” f 

Plenary session of the Xazakh Party Central 
Committee held in Alma-Ata. 

Fourth session of the Kazakh Supreme 
Soviet held in Alme-Ata. 

Exchange of letters between Khrushchev 
and Nasser on the award of the “Assuan Dam” 
medal to Khrushchev published. 

Mikoyan receives Chilean trade delegetion. 

Soviet-Brazilian trede and payments agree- 
ment comes into force. 


21 Conference of the secretariat of the Board of 
the Union of Soviet Writers held in Moscow. 
Third plenary session of the AlF Union 
Central Council of Tede Unions opens in 
Moscow. 
' Exchange of ratfication documents of 
Sovict-Fionish trade agreement for 1961-65 
takes place in Moscow. 

Delegation of Soviet architects and engineers 
headed by Chairman of the State Committee on 
Construction V. A. Xucherenko leaves for 
West Germany. 


‘22, Composition of the official Soviet delegation, 


headed by Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the RSFSR, D. 5. Polyansky, to visit 


the US in June and” July 1960 published:- 


Report published of the fulfillment of the 
plan for the development of the national 
economy in 1959, 
~ TASS report published on the testing of a 
Soviet multistage bellistic missile on Janu- 
ary 20, 1960. 

Third plenary session of the All nion 
Central Council of Trade Unions concluded 
in Moscow. 


` 
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Meeting of Kazakh Party activists on the 
results of the December Party Central Com- 
mittee plenum and tre tasks of the republic 
Party organization ends in Alma-Ata. 

„Plenary session ci the Ukrainian Party 
Central Committee on the results of the 
December Party Cectral Committee plenum 
and the tasks of the republic Party organi- 
zation in the field of agriculture ends in Kiev. 

‘Plenary session of -he Committee for Lenin 
Prizes in Literature aad Art ends in Moscow. 

"Minister of Foreigr. Trade N. S. Patolichev 
receives the North Korean Minister of Foreign 
Trade. 


23 Protocol on Soviet-Yugoslav cultural and 


scientific cooperation signed in Moscow. 
Delegation of Soviet Committee for the 
Defense of Peace leaves Moscow for Djakarta. 
‘Report published >n meeting of Moscow - 
Party activists which discussed the Central 
Committee decree “On the Tasks of Party 
Propaganda in Contemporary Conditions.” 
Report published an the fulfillment of the 
RSFSR economic plan for 1959. 
Soviet-Icelandic trade protocol for 1960 
signed in Moscow. 


24 Death reported of General of the Army . 


M. S. Malinin. 
The firet unit of the Ladzhanursky Hydro- 


electric Power Station begins operating. 


25 Death reported of astronomist G. A. Tikhov 


in Alma-Ata. 

Soviet-Albanian mutual trade agreement for 
1960 signed in Moscew. , 

Soviet-Afghan apie Society founded 
in Kabul. 


Georgian Twentieth Party Congress begins 
in Tbilisi. 


26 Third congress of tke All-Union Society for 


the Dissemination of Political and Scientific 


Knowledge begins in Moscow. 


Report published >n the Ukrainian Party 


` Central Committee plenum. 


'Khrushchey’s greztings -to the Second 
Conference of the Pecples of Africa published. 

Khrushchev’s greetings to Nchru on the- 
tenth anniversary of the proclamation of the 
Republic of India published. 

Statement of the Party Central Committee 
and Council of Ministers on the providing of 
work and living accommodations for demo~ 
bilized members of th= armed forces published. 


Plan for cooperation in 1960 between dele- 
gations of the Union of Soviet Societies for 
Friendship and Cultural Ties with Foreign 
Countries and the Polish-Soviet Friendship 
Society signed in Warsaw. 

Plan for cooperation in 1960 between dele- 
gations of the Union of Soviet Societies for 
Friendship and Cultural Ties with Foreign 
Countries and the Rumantan-Soviet Friendship 
Society signed in Bucharest. 

Albanian Minister of Trade K. Ngelya 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Plenary session of the Board of the Union of 
Soviet Composers ends in Moscow. 


Summary of the decree on increasing pro- 
duction and improving the quality of food 
products made of potatoes, maize, vegetables, 
fruit, and grapes and extending sales of these 
products published. 

All-onion photo exhibition “The Seven- 
Year Plan in Action” opens in Moscow. 

Tunisian President Bourguiba receives 
Soviet trade delegation headed by Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade I. T. Grishin. 

All-union congress on theoretical and lapplied 
mechanics opens in Moscow. 

First plenary session of Georgian Party 
Central Committee held in Thilisi. 

Report published on Khrushchev’s forth- 
coming visit to India. ` 

Ninth congress of the Moldavian Com- 
munist Party begins in Kishenev. t 

Plenary session of the Stavropol Krai Party 
Committee held in Stavropol. 


Soviet memorandum to the Japanese gov- 
ernment on the “Treaty of Mutual Cooperation 
and Security” between Japan and the US 
published. 


Report published on the conference of the 
Leningrad Oblast Party Committee. 

Report published on Khrushchev’s reception 
of a delegation of Soviet government figures 
on their return from the US. 

Khrushchev receives the French Ambas- 
sador. 

Soviet Party delegation headed by M. A. 
Suslov leaves Moscow to attend the Italian 
Communist Party Congress in Rome. , 

Soviet delegation héaded by D. S. Polyansky 
leaves Moscow for New York. 


30 Khrushchev receives delegation of the Ru- 


manian Workers’ Party headed by First 
Secretary G. Gheorghiu-Dej. 
Gromyko receives the Iragi Ambassador. 
US representative to the UN Henry C. Lodge 
arrives in Moscow as guest of the US Ambas- 


- sador. 
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Soviet-Yugoslav trade protocol for 1960 
signed in Belgrade. 

Plenary session of the Estonian Party 
Central Committee held in Tallinn. 

Rumanian Party delegation headed by 
G. Gheorghiu-Dej and Albanian Party dele- 
gation headed by Party First Secretary 
E. Hoxha arrive in Moscow for meeting of 
Communist and workers’ parties of the 
socialist countries of Europe on agriculture. 


TASS report published of Mikoyan’s accept- 
ance of Cuba’s invitation to visit Havana to 
open the Soviet scientific and cultural exhibit. 

Khrushchev’s answer to questions of the 
political director of the French magazine 
Horizon, Pierre Cotte, on general disarmament 


` published. 





Changes and Appointments 


2 P. I. Gemsimov released from his post as 
Ambassador to Guinea in connection with his 
transfer to other duties, 

D. S. Solod appointed Ambassador to Guinea. 


12 A, I. Kirichenko appointed First Secretary of 


the Rostov Oblast Party Committee. 


Y. A. Malik released from his post as Am-‘ 


bassador to Great Britain in connection with 
his transfer to other duties. 


20 


A. A. Soldatov appointed Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 

Ministry of Internal Affairs of the USSR 
dissolved and its functions transferred to the 
union-republic ministries of internal affairs. 
N. I. Belyaev released from his post as First 
Secretary and Member of the Buro of the 
Kazakh Communist Party in connection with 
his transfer to other duties. 
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questions concerning the USSR and western culture. 


D. A. Kunaev released from h post as 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Kazakh SSR in connection with his appoint- 
ment as First Secretary of the Kazakh Party 
Committee. 

Z. A. Tashenev released from h's post as 
Chairman of the Presidium of the-Supreme 
Soviet of the Kazakh SSR in connection with 
bis appointment as Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Kazakh SSR. 

F. K. Karibzhanov appointed Chairman of 
the Presidium of the es Soviet of the 
Kazakh SSR. 


Decree issued on the abolition of Molodechno 
Oblast and the inclusion of its tertitory in 
Vitebsk, Grodno, and Minsk oblasts. 


Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Kazakh SSR forms a Ministry of Sovkhozes 
of the Kazakh SSR with its headquarters in 
Akmolirsk. 


A. I. Kozlov appointed Minister of Sov- 
khozes of the Kazakh SSR. 


26 Y. A. Malik appointed Deputy Minister cf 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR. 


27 V. P. Mzhavanadze appointed First Secretary 
of the Georgian Party Central Committee. 
Report published of abolition of the Nz- 
mangan and Kashka-Darinsk oblasts and tke 
transfer of their tecritory to the Andizham, 
Fergana and Surkhan-Darinsk oblasts. 


28 N. N. Semenov elected Chairman of the Board 
of the All-Union Society for the Disseminaticn 
of Political and Sciectific Knowledge. 

L K. Lebedev released from his post zs 
First Secretary of the Stavropol Krai Pary 
Committee, 

N. L Belyaev appointed First Secretary of tke 
Stavropol Krai Party Committee. 

29 I. V. Spiridonov elected First Secreta-y of tke 
Leningrad Oblast Party Committee. 


- New Contributors-to this Issue 


Lrrvinov, B. Born 1921 in Belgium. Studied philosophy, literature, and law at the Universities 
of Brussels and Louvain. Has worked since 1946 for various French, Belgian, and Swiss newspapers on 


Krragv, M. Born in Moscow in 1915. A graduate of Moscow University.. 1936—41, worked in 
the Academy of Sciences ofthe USSR. Has written- numerous works for Soviet, German, and 
American publications. 
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The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
OF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience, 

+ 

The INSIITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of'scholars and men and 
women of letters who have ‘left the Soviet Union and are now 
engaged in research on their homeland. 


* 
\ 


Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the INSTITUTE. 
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All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for she Sindy of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannbardistrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 
Changing Soviet Views on Arab Unification 


| G. Å. von STACKELBERG 


The Pan-Arab Movement to unify the entire Arab world in a single state has 
presented the Soviet leaders 2 number of major problems. The general problem 
is how to exploit the movement in such a way as to promote the expansion of 
Communist influence throughout the Arab states which have become independ- 
ent. In practical terms the problem is whether Soviet aims will best be furthered 
by promoting a rapid and effective union of the Arab world or by opposing such 
a union and supporting individual Arab states in which the situation favors 
Communist infiltration against other Arab states which have evidenced strong 
anti-Communist tendencies. 


The Soviet treatment of this problem has been repeatedly illustrated in recent 
years by events in the Near East. In Syria, the military coup of August 17, 1957 
increased the influence of the Communist and pro-Communist groups and 
appeared to give the Soviet Party leaders greater opportunities to convert the 
Syrian republic into a Communist state than had been the case with Egypt. The 
presence of a powerful and well organized Syrian Communist Party was a partic- 
ularly favorable factor. Preparations for Soviet infiltration had been made prior 
to the coup by the signing of a Soviet—Syrian cultural agreement in Damascus 
on August 20, 1956.1 Two months after the coup, the Soviet Party leaders took 
another stride toward increasing their influence by effecting on October 28, 1957 
the signing of an agreement in Damascus on economic and technical aid from the 
USSR. The Syrian Communists hoped to use this agreement to increase their in- 
fluence in Syria, and the program worked out by the Syrian Party Central Com- 
mittee after the union with Egypt contained a demand “‘to achieve the plan for 


- 1 Prapda, August 22, 1956., 


eee 
Ea vthe construction ‘and. the ee of the economy rearing which an agree- 
<fgeint as; ‘geabhed: bettreeh the Soviet Union and Syria’ prior to the union.”? 

“The history of Soviet economic policy toward the underdeveloped countries 
eis that agreements on economic and technical] aid to such states are one of the 
{methods used in the attempt to make them economically dependent. The first 
„Soviet proposals for economic aid to Egypt, made as early as 1955, took the form 
ja nae of offers to finance the building of the Aswan High Dam, to build an atomic 

S, reactor, and to train Egyptian scientists in Moscow institutes. "These proposals 
were repeated by Shepilov during his stay in Cairo in June 1956. In 1958, during 
the honeymoon of Soviet—Egyptian friendship, an agreement was signed under 
which Egypt was to receive from the Soviet Union technical aid amounting to 
$175 million.® Finzlly, on December 27, 1958, the Soviet Union and Egypt 
signed the first agreement on aid for the construction of the Aswan High Dam. 
Similarly, the signing in Moscow on Match 16, 1959 of a Soviet—Iraqi agreement 
on economic and technical aid to Iraq‘ represented a first step in the attempt to 
make Iraq economically dependent on the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet—Syrian economic and technical aid agreement of October 1957 
failed to produce tke results expected by the Soviet government and the Syrian 
Communists. The creation in November 1957 of the Egyptian-Syrian union 
and the proclamation on February 21, 1958 of the United Arab Republic dis- 
rupted the Soviet government’s plans for rapid economic and political expansion 
in Syria. The Syrian politicians, particularly the Baath Party, regarded the union 
as the only means of preventing a seizure of power by the Syrian Communist 
Party: The union succeeded in saving Syria from Communism, at least for the 
time being, and the Soviet leaders’ now found themselves faced by a united 
tepublic in which the conditions for the realization of Soviet plans were less 
favorable than before. At the same time the union of the two states, as the first 
step on the way to the creation of a united Arab state, forced the Soviet leaders 
to face the problem of their attitude toward the idea of Arab unity. 

Prior to the creation of the United Arab Republic in 1958, there had been very 
little said in Party literature or in publications devoted to the study of Eastern 
problems regarding the problem of Arab unity. The main interest had been 
directed to the role of Arab nationalism in the struggle against “Western imperial- 
ism.” In their attacks upon Pan-Turkism, the Soviet leaders had bracketed this 
movement with those of Pan-Islamism and Pan-Arabism, although they would 
have had no objections to a union of the Arab states if such a union were in the 
hands of the Communists. The idea of the union of the Arab countries, as an 
article in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia indicates, was not condemned in principle 
but merely because its rapid realization might lead to the creation of a single Arab 
state dominated by anti-Communist rulers. “At the beginning of the twentieth 
century in Syria,” the encyclopedia declares, “the idea of the formation of a 
united Arab nation which was to comprise at least the Arab peoples of Asia was 





3 Prasda, February 2, 1959; sec also Problemy mira's sotsializma, No. 11 (1959), p. 34. 
3 Pravda, January 30, 1958. 
4 Ibid., March117, 1959, 
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E Ta the aia of E aman ay is: K emioned for heh, 
reactionary aims of American and English imperialism’ y which ‘aider ‘the- ‘fag: Of 3, 
tying together the union of Arab states endeavors to create'a base for mee 
aggression in the Near East.” This thesis of the possible use of the idea of Arab’, 
unity for reactionary aims was applied to an entirely different political situation. . se 
in the Near East by the magazine Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn about a month before fe 
President Nasser’s arrival in Moscow on April 29, 1958.5 Pica 


The problem of the union of the ‘Arab ‘countries in a single state had been 
debated much earlier in the political circles of the Comintern. At the Fourth Com- 
intern Congress in 1928, Sultan Zade stated that “the Arab states are split up 
to such a degree that there is little hope for the creation of a combined Arab 
state.”® However, a leading figure in the Eastern Section of the Comintern, 
L. Madyar, asserted in 1930 that the Arab world had been dismembered artifi- 
cially and that the question of the possible unification of Arabs in a single state 
was still an open one.” An appeal published a year later by the pro-Communist 
“League for the Struggle Against Imperialism” stated that Arabs had the right 
to put an end to the disunity of their states and to form a stronger, combined, 
independent and in all respects free state. The appeal proposed the creation of 
Pan-Arab Revolutionary Councils throughout the Near East.8 The same idea 
was contained in the resolution of a congress of the Syrian and Palestinian Com- 
munist parties held in 1931, which declared that the Arab peoples had been 
arbitrarily dismembered by world imperialism.*® The resolution called on Arab 
Communists “to wage a struggle for the national independence and national 
unity of the entire Arab East.” This was the idea behind the statement in 1956 
at the Soviet Twentieth Party Congress by the head of the Sytian Communist 
Party, Khaled Begtash, that “the Syrian nation, like all Arab nations, desires the 
unity of the Arab countries on the basis of demostacy and complete freedom 
from imperialism. nao : 

In 1957, just prior to the union of Syria and Egypt, one of the few Soviet 
articles devoted to problems of Arab unity appeared. The author, a Soviet 
specialist on the Arab countries, V. Lutsky, suggested that there were adequate 
prerequisites in the Arab countries for the realization of the idea of Arab unity. 
“The Arab specialists in linguistics, ethnography, history, [and] literature,” 
Lutsky wrote, “prove that the Atab peoples have a community of language, 
culture, [and] a community of historical fates, of territory. They are also united 
by a community of political interests. All this shows that here a number of 
objective, historical conditions essential for the formation of a single Arab nation 
exist.”11 The same writer, in an article in 1957 on the 1952 revolution in Egypt, 


5 Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, No. 3 (1958). 
6 Walter Z. Lagueur, The al Union and the Middle East, London, 1959, pp. 94—95. 
7 Ibid., p. 95. 
8 Ibid. 
? Ibid., p. 96; Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 1 (1957), p. 108. 
10 Pravda, February 23, 1956. 
a 1 Sosetskaya etnografiya, No. 1 (1957), pp. 106—117; ape also No..4 (1957), p. 188. 
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ass Nasser’s role: in T unification of ie Atab countries. “The Egyptian 
Constitution,” said Lutsky, “declared that the Egyptian people are part of the, 
Arab nation,” and that “today all the leading progressive forces of this great 

„vo Dation are going together with the new Egypt.”!! During President Nasse1’s 
. Visit to Moscow in April and May 1958, Khrushchev on several occasions called 
him “the national hero of the Arab people,’*1* and in a speech at a reception in the 

v Kremlin noted the “outstanding role... of President of the United Arab Repw- 
lic Gamel Abdel Nasser in the struggle of the Arab peoples for their freedom 
from the yoke of the imperialists.”14 Khrushchev carefully avoided reference z0 
the question of the unification of the Arab, states and to Nasser’s role in tkis 
process. 

Only a month prior to Nasser’s visit the magazine Azienda zbizn 
carried an article on the union of Syria and Egypt, in whick the author spoke >f 
the modern idea of Arab unity as “a product and expression of the common 
interests of the Arab peoples,” not of a common language, culture, and territory, 
of which Lutsky had spoken, but common only in regard to their struggle 
against the ‘common enemy “colonialism, imperialism.” Without objecting in 
principle to the idea of Arab unity, the anor of the artcle made an impcr- 
tant reservation: 


As Marxists we are by no means inclined to make a fetish of the idea of Arzb 
unity assuchand to shut our eyes to the fact that this idea can uader certain conditions 
be temporarily exploited by those reactionary forces which are striving to hind=r 
the progressive development of the Arab peoples [which is] taking place.4 
Speaking of the prospects for the further development of the movement for 

Arab unity, the author, K. Ivanov, expressed his belief thet “the main channel 
in the movements for Arab unity has already -been entered by currents indisscl- 
ubly connected‘ w:th the struggle against imperialism,” and expressed his coa- 
fidence that “even in the movement for Arab unity those trends will in the ‘lorg 
run gain the upper hand which stand closer to the people and best express its 
interests, and correspondingly the national interests of the Arab states.” 

If Stalin’s remarks about the role of the national bourgeoisie are recalled, it 
is hardly likely thet Soviet theoreticians regarded Nasser, upon his arrival in the 
USSR a month after the publication of the article, as the bearer of the interests 
of the people and national interests of the Arab states. Stalin regarded the role of 
the national bourgeoisie as temporary. The national bourgeoisie, he wrote, 

“may support the revolutionary movement of its country against imperialism 
at a definite stage and for a definite period.” In spite of the change, even if 
a temporary one, in the attitude of the post-Stalin Soviet leaders toward the 
national bourgeoisie of the colonial countries which took piace at the Twentieth 


13 Sowiskoe sostokoredenie, No. 2 (1957), p. 47. 
13 Prasda, May 15 and May 16, 1958. ‘ 

14 Tbid., May 16, 1958, 

16 Mexhduncrodnaya zhizn, No. 3 (1958). 

18 Ibid, 

1 J, V. Stalin, SocEinentya (Collected Works), 1927, iwol. 10, p. 11. 
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Party Congress, Stalin’s standpoint has not lost its general validity. Hence, in an 
article in Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, Soviet specialist on the Arab states L. N. Vatolin, 
while admitting Nasser’s achievements, nonetheless asserted that the head of the 
national-liberation movement could only be the proletariat, the one consistent 
revolutionary class. The Soviet Party leaders have not abandoned this thesis and, 
if only for tactical reasons they are not advancing it, particularly in view of the 
antagonism between the United Arab Republic and Iraq, they are nevertheless 
endeavoring to implement it in Iraq itself with the aid of the Iraqi Communists. 
Ivanov’s remarks in Mezhdunarodnaya zbizn, which were made almost immediately 
after the union of Syria and Egypt, both expressed hidden regret regarding the 
failure of the plans of the Syrian Communists and served to cast light on the So- 
viet attitude toward the problem of Arab unity. Nasser, it appears, has been given 
a temporary role in the process for the present, ae the Communists are to have 
the decisive role in the future. 

Nasser’s speech of December 23, 1958 in Port Said, in which for the first 
time he openly declared the Arab Communists to be the enemies of the national 
unification of the Arab world, showed the Soviet leaders that their gamble on 
Nasser in the Communists’ game in the Arab world had proved a failure. Khrush- 
chev’s speech at the Twenty-first Party Congress in January 1959 indicated that 
he was shifting his support from Nasser to the Arab Communists. Begtash and 
Mukhitdinov joined him in publicly praising the Arab Communists. The speech 
at the Congress by Begtash, the head of the Syrian Communist Party, was partic- 
ularly clear on the attitude of the Arab Communists toward the idea of Arab 
unity. “We Syrian Communists,” Begtash stated, “like all progressive patriotic 
Arabs with the most divergent views, understand Arab unity primarily as a 
movement which has its basis among the masses and leans on them. The founda- 
tion of Arab unity,” he continued, ‘was to be freedom from imperialism.” 18 
Regarding Arab unity as a movement for liberation from imperialism, Begtash was 
giving expression to the long-standing Soviet policy of recognizing even Arab 
nationalism and Arab unity whenever these ideas were mobilized for the struggle 
against the West. This statement that the “struggle against imperialism is still 
not over,” and that the Arab liberation movement for freedom from imperialism 
was still Continuing, was to some extent contradicted by Khrushchev, who in his 
speech at the Congress had recalled “the successful waging of the struggle in 
Egypt for the expulsion of the colonizers from the country, for the nationali- 
zation of the Suez Canal Company, the overthrow of the reactionary clique in 
Iraq which had served the imperialists and the creation of an independent re- 
public,” and had drawn the conclusion that 


after the expulsion of the colonizers when general national tasks will have been 
mainly solved, the peoples seek answers to the social problems advanced by life.... 
In the ranks of the national liberation movement social processes arise which in- 
evitably give birth to various opinions as to the paths for the further development 
of their state.19 

18 Prasda, February 3, 1959. 

19 Tbid., January 28, 1959. 


‘The contradiction arose from zhe fact that the problem of the paths of devel- 
opment of the Arab states raises not only the internal social problems which 
Khrushchev mentioned at the Congress, but also the question of the union of tke 
Atab states, a start toward which had been made by the union of Syria and Egypt. 
Prior to this time the Arab Communists, disregarding the disadvanteges to 
themselves of such a union, had in obedience to Moscow’s directives refrained 
. from openly opposing the union; now, after Nasser’s speech at Port Said, after 
his arrests of a number of Communists, after the closing down of Communist 

and pro-Communist newspapers, and particularly after Khrushchev’s expressicn 
of support at the last Party Congress, the Atab Communists had an opportunity 
to express their opinion openly on the nature of the union of Syria and Egvpt and 
the future prospects for its development. As Begtash said in his speech at tke 
Congress, “the idea of Arab unity is supported by the program which the Syrian 
' Communist Party Central Committee worked out on the basis of a study of tke 
experience of the union of Egypt and Syria. ”20 This program, as the speech 
made clear, was not aimed at consolidating the union, but at taking the steps 
necessary to make possible Syria’ s withdrawal from the union. It called for the 
creation of separate governments and parliaments in the two countries. The 
central organ of the United Arab Republic was to be the central cabinet and central 
parliament, responsible for defense, foreign policy, and other problems of tke 
united state. In the field of the economy, the program insisted on the establish- 
ment of economic ties between Syria and Egypt by regions, “which would ensuse 
the economic and particularly the industrial development of each region.” Tke 
section in the program calling for ‘ ‘implementation of the plan for construction 
and the development of the economy regarding which an agreement was reached 
between Syria and the Soviet Union prior to the union” is a good illustration of 
the separatist tendencies of this new program of the Syrian Communists. 
oc 

Khrushchev’s, Begtash’s, and Mukhitdinov’s speeches at the Twenty-first 
Party Congress in answer to Nasser’s campaign against the Arab Communists 
led to a new interpretation of the problems of a unified Arab state in Soviet 
literature and radio broadcasts. A Radio Moscow broadcast of March 17, 1959 
referred to the British Daily Worker, which! had criticized Nasser’s anti-Commt- 
nist statements and the fact that the Communist Party was forbidden: “If not all 
the Arab states,” the broadcast stated, “want to be enveloped by the United 
Arab Republic, then this does not mean that they are opposed to Arab unity in 
their struggle against imperialism .... Such a union could be achieved without 
abandoning the features of each country and such a unity will be not weaker but 
stronger if the form of government of the United`Arab Republic is not foisted 
on every Arab state.” In a speech at the Kremlin on March 16, 1959, at a reception 
in honor of an Iraqi government delegation, Khrushchev expressed himself <s 
strongly in favor of implementation of the idea of Arab unity. However, after 


20 Pravda, February 3, 1959. l 
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accusing Nasser of insisting on the incorporation of Iraq into the United Arab 
Republic, Khrushchev drew a distinction between a union of the efforts of the 
various countries in the struggle for freedom from national oppression and a 
compulsory union of states under which the countries concerned, after their 
liberation from colonialism, would be forced to subject themselves to one 
government or to follow one leader. He declared that a union of states would 
only be beneficial to the peoples if the necessary economic and political conditions 
were ripe for such a union, all the characteristics of the countries concerned 
being taken into consideration. Expressing for the first time in so clear a manner 
his definite opposition to immediate realization of the idea of a union of the Arab 
states, in particular under Nasser, Khrushchev outlined the reasons for his ob- 

, jections to a premature union without answering the question as to when union 
ought to take place: 


A premature union will in the long run lead not to the consolidation but to the 
undermining of the unity of peoples. The peoples of one of the countries combined 
will feel more shaiply the loss of its independence, while its former leaders will 
recede into the background or be completely thrown overboard, because they do 
not agree in all respects with the leaders of the united state. There will be not a 


strengthening of unity, but a splitting of forces.*? 


This new thesis was taken up by the Chinese press. The newspaper Pei Tsing 
Jib Pao repeated that “demands for a premature union may undermine the unity 
of peoples.”** Another Chinese newspaper, Chang Kuo Shao Nien Pao, supported 
Khrushchev’s accusation that Nasser wished to merge Iraq with the United 
Arab Republic and that “a union of states against the will of the people cannot be 
stable.”** The new directive on the problem of the union of the Arab states, as 
formulated by Khrushchev, has also come to occupy a leading place in the Soviet 
press and in the statements of satellite leaders. Begtash, in an article in the maga- 
zine Problemy mira i sotsializma, gave vatious examples of the evil results of the 
union of Syria and Egypt. He also advanced a number of general principles on the 
problem of Arab unity. Arab unity, he declared, would lose all meaning if it 
abandoned the struggle against Western imperialism. “The solidarity of Arab 
countries in the anti-imperialist struggle for winning and maintaining their inde- 
pendence is the decisive factor in the Arab unity movement.”*4 Ivanov’s article 
cited above had admitted that under certain conditions the idea of Arab unity 
could be used for a certain time by the reactionary forces striving to hinder the 
progressive development of the Arab states but he did not point out what these 
forces were.*5 Begtash now provided t the answer to Nasser and his government, 
and supplied new arguments in favor of the thesis advanced by Khrushchev to 
the effect that unification of all the Arab states was premature. “Arab unity,” 





21 Pravda, March 17, 1959, 

23 Tzyestia, March 19, 1959. 

23 Thid. 

34 Problemy mira i sotsializma, No. 11 (1959), pp. 29—35. 
35 Mezbdunarodaaya xbiza, No. 3 (1958), p. 76. 
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said Begtash, “has a real basis. The Arabs belong to a common race, speaking a 
common language, and with a common culture, they are gradually acquiring other 
features essential to the formation of a nation. 28 However, he emphesized th2 
great importance of the fact that since’ the disappedrance of a major centralized 
as state with its capital first iñ Damascus and then in Bagdad, the Arabs had for 
hundreds of years been living in different | ‘states, under different conditions. 
He expressed the belief that “in view of the varied conditions in the Arab cour- 
ies ...the forms of union may differ,” and.added that “at the present stage a 
complete merger of all the Arab countries into a single state is by no mears 
imperative.”*’ Developing Khrushchev’s thesis that such a union would only 
benefit the people if the essential political and economic conditions were ripe, 
Begtash cited what he called the convincing fact that the union of Syria and Egypt 
had been detrimental to the Syrian workers and manufacturers, to the Syrian 
intelligentsia and to the industrialists. ‘Although he noted that “the Arab Cor- 
munists and other progressives are by no means opponents of nationalism cr 
Arab unity,” he went on to argue that the union of Syria and Egypt was preme- 
ture and hinted that Syrian Communists were aiming not at strengthening the 
United Arab Republic, but at weakening the ties between the two states.*® 
Khrushchev’s thesis that realization of the idea of the union of the Arab states ia 
a single state was premature and that too rapid a unification might inflict harm 
on one of the Arab peoples involved, was closely linked with the change in th= 
political situation in the Near East since the military coup of July 14, 1958 in 
Traq which brought to the fore General Kassem and altered the relationship af 
forces between Arab nationalism and Arab Communism. Following his accession 
to power Kassem showed no inciination of desiring a union of Iraq with the 
United Arab Republic or of welcoming Nasser’s attempt to head a united frort 
of Arab states. Kassem’s coolness to the idea of Arab unification was- supported 
among other groups by the Iraqi Communists, who emerged unexpectedly as aa 
organized political force. The ill-fated group of Pan-Arabs who opposed Kassem 
claimed to do so not only on the grounds that Kassem had abandoned his former 
support of union with the United Arab Republic, but also because of his ac 
ceptance of Communist support. Another group, that of the “moderate nationa- 
ists,” like the Pan-Arabs opposed the Communists, but, unlike them, expressed 
a feat of Egyptian domination in case of a union. Six members of the Iraqi gov- 
ernment regarded as moderate nationalists; and soon afterward the Council cf 
Sovereignty, resigned in protest against'the growing influence of the Communists. 
The Iraqi Communists’ reaction to their removal was contained in a statement cf 
their Bagdad organ Ittihad ai-Sha’ab, of February 9, 1959, that “as a result cf 
decisive measures a group of reactionaries has been removed from the gover 
ment.” The newspaper was closed down for two weeks on order of the Minister 
of Propaganda on the charge that it had insulted the ministers who had resignec, 


but sem’s revocation of the arder evoked discontent among the moderate 
% Problemy mira i sotsialiama, No. 11 (1959), p. 32. | 
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nationalists and increased the Communists’ hope of being able to influence the 
government, as did Kassem’s purge from the armed forces of officers who had 
supported the Mosul revolt. Nasser in turn, in a speech in Damascus on February 
11, 1959, accused Kassem not only of working against a union but of acting in 
concert with the Communists in the interests of a foreign power. 


Khrushchev attempted to take advantage of these events by expressing sup- 
port of Kassem. Speaking in Moscow during the signing on March 16, 1959 
of an agreement on Soviet—Iraqi economic and technical cooperation, he said, 
“we consider that in the Iraqi Republic progressive changes are taking place, 
more up-to-date systems are being set up than in the neighboring countries of the 
Arab East. Naturally, our sympathies are on the side of those governments and 
those states which take into consideration the interests of their peoples.” 29 The 
reason for Khrushchev’s opposition to a union of Iraq with other Arab countries, 
particularly the United Arab Republic, is clear—such a union, if anti-Communist, 
would probably put an end to the advantages gained by the Arab Communists. 


Khrushchey’s thesis that a rapid realization of an all-embracing Arab state 
union could prove to be harmful evidently determined the political program of 
the Iraqi Communist Party published on February 1, 1960. The program declares 
that the main tasks of the Party are “consolidation of the country’s independence,” 
defense of “national independence,” and “consolidation of economic independ- 
‘ence,” which Syria, according to Khaled Begtash, had lostafter its union with Egypt. 
The idea of uniting the Arab states is treated very carefully in the program. Since 
the Iraqi Communists have not abandoned the principle of union, but at the same 
time have refrained from furthering it at the expense of their own interests, the 
text of the program notes that “Iraq is a part of the Arab homeland and linked by 
national ties with the rest of the Arab world,” but adds that this link should go no 
farther than “friendship and cooperation between the Arab countries.” 30 


There are actually two parties in Iraq at the present time which claim to be 
Communist. One of these groups is headed by Zeki Khairi Said, Hussein Rid- 
khavi, and Salem Adel, who attended the Twenty-first Party Congress in Moscow. 
The other is headed by Daud el Sayegh. The first group is closely tied to the 
Soviet Communist leadership, while the latter displays some of the traits of 
national Communism and is not recognized as a Communist party by the Commu- 
nist bloc. In any case the attitude of both Communist groups in Iraq to the 
Egyptian type of Pan-Arabism is completely negative. At the time when the 
more nationalistic Iraqi Communist Party led by Daud el Sayegh received its 
authorization as a legal political group, the Soviet-aligned group headed by Zeki 
Khairi was denied such authorization. This group later decided to form a new 
organization with the name of “United People’s Party,” but has subsequently 
been banned.#1 





39 Pravda, March 17, 1959. 
39 Ibid., February 13, 1960. 
31 See Daily Worker, London, February 25, 1960 and Pravda, March 1, 1960. 


The above analysis of the evolution of the views of the Soviet leaders and their 
Communist allies in the Arab countries leads to two conclusions: (1) Soviet 
views on Arab unity are not predetermined by any fixed principles; and (2) the 
decisive factor in Soviet policy is the question of ensuring the political influence 
of the USSR in the Arab world Zor possible Communization of the Arab countries. 

The anti-Communist stand taken by Nasser, the leading exponent of Pan- 
Arab ideology, has shown the Soviet leaders that any degree of cooperation in the 
creation of a single united Arab state involves a threat to the aims of Communist 
infiltration until the balance of social forces in the Arab countries is changed and 
the influence of local Communist parties ensured. On the other hand, Kassem’s 
struggle with Nasser compelled him for a time to lean on the.Communists and 
appeared to have opened the door to Soviet policy in the Near East and -0 give 
hopes of a possible extension of the Soviet sphere of influence to the port of 
Basra in the Persian Gulf. 

It may be presumed that in future as in the past the problem of support for 
or opposition to Arab unity will be approached by the Soviet leaders solely from 
the standpoint of the advantage for possible Communist expansion in the Arab 
countries. 
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Covert Capitalism in the USSR 


Herman ACHMINOV 


As a result of Communist and socialist propaganda, the term “capitalism” 
has come to have a negative meaning. Many persons have come to connect it 
with the idea of the exploitation of the worker — child labor, wicked capitalists, 
and suffering workers. This propaganda line is so effective that some Western 
observers have even advanced’ the concept “people’s capitalism,” thus admitting 
that a capitalism opposed to the people does exist and that Communist propa- 
ganda i is correct. If one examines the problem, then it will become clear that the 
term “capitalism” has no: moral connotations at all, it merely characterizes a 
particular method of running an economy and the system of relations among 
persons based on this system. This fact becomes clear if one goes back to the 
definitions of the concept “capitalism” advanced by Communists who were 
without doubt the pioneers in the criticism of capitalism. 

In his Imperialism as the Highest Stage of Capitalism, Lenin defines capitalism as 
“commodity production at the highest stage of its development when even 
manpower becomes a commodity.”! Soviet literature sometimes supplements 
this definition with the separation of the producer from the means of production 
and sometimes, although less often, with private ownership of the means of 
production. This definition, which may appear rather strange to a person accus- 
tomed to link the concept “capitalism” with the term “capitalist,” the owner of 
the means of production, is completely logical and corresponds both to the 
analysis made by Marx of the mechanics of capitalist production and to all 
Marxist theory. As is known, the basis of Marx’ theories is his teaching of surplus 
value, his analysis of the conversion of money into goods and goods into money. 
Marx based his theory of the development and fall of capitalism on his analysis 
of this process. In other words, he considers commodity production, that is, 
production not for one’s own use but for sale, to be both the starting point and 
most characteristic feature of capitalism on which all its remaining qualities are 
based. Capital, by which one means not any sort of money, but money invested 
in production, and without which capitalism is unthinkable, can arise only as a 
result of commodity production, as ‘opposed to natural production which was 
found in pre-capitalist societies. One can point out that the most characteristic 
result of the development of commodity production and accordingly most typical 
feature of capitalism i is not private ownership of the means of production, which 
was found in a feudal society too and may be abolished in certain branches of 
capitalism, by the creation of state enterprises, for example. It is rather that persons 
engaged in production do not own the means of production but sell their work- 
ing time. However, this is only an approximate evaluation since managerial 





1 V, I. Lenin, Sochinenipa (Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1948, XXII, 228, 
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personnel are often shareholders under capitalism. Even the rise of machine pro- 
duction and the numerous extremely varied forms of ownership characceristic o£ 
capitalism are secondary phenomena, a consequence of commodity production, 
that is, production for sale with the aim of making a profit. 

On the other hand, commodity production itself is a characteristic feature of 
capitalism found neither under a slave system nor under feudalism and is to b2 
abolished in the course of the transition to Communism. The Large Sovier Eno- 
clopedia writes that “under Communism, when . . . a single [form] of Communist 
ownership, a single form of production has been established, there will not b= 
commodity circulation and commodity production.” ? This fact is extremely im- 
portant if one wants to understand the processes taking place in the Soviet Unior, 
because the struggle against capitalism: which the capitalists are waging appears 
on close inspection to be a struggle against commodity production and against th= 
factors responsible for it. Taking Lenin’s definition of capitalism, one can stat= 
that elements Of capitalism were observable long before the appearance af modera 
capitalism. The desire to produce goods for sale is found in the Ancient World 
and in the period of feudalism, although such a phenomenon was not typical cf 
the society in question. Taking this idea further, there is no justification for talk- 
ing about a degeneration of capitalism as a résult of an increase in services in 
the economy. Quite the reverse. The conversion of manpower into a commodity 
is the most typical feature of capitalism. A barber has no place in a feudal society, 
but he is essential when hundreds of persons who are in turn earning money in 
all sorts of ways purchase his services. Finally, there is no justification whatsoever, 
when defining capitalism, for regarding the Soviet means of production as some 
thing opposed to capitalism, siace commodity production and the separation cf 
the producer from the means ofproduction are found to a much greater degree ia 
the Soviet Union than under “pure” capitalism. There are essential differences 
between the Soviet method of production and the capitalist. These include not s> 
much the absence of private ownership of the means of production, since stat= 
ownership does not contradict the principle of commodity production, as attempts 
to infringe this principle by direct distribution of products “according to reeds. ’ 
This is the system used in the distribution of the means of production between 
state enterprises. It must also be pointed out that even manpower does not always 
appear as a commodity: in the Soviet system there are powerful non-eccnomi& 
elements of compulsion, ideological pressure, direct coercion by the setting cf 
fixed prices for manpower, and so on. On the other hand, such phenomena can 
also be found in capitalism in the first stage of its development, the period cf 
the so-called initial accumulaticn of capital. 

One can thus characterize the Soviet system as “ersatz early capitalism,” es 
replacing early capitalism.? In the Soviet Union the capitalist element in the Soviet 
system is undoubtedly being consolidated. The best example of this process is the 
conversion of manpower into a zommodity as a result of the increased application 

ar: Bolshaya sovetskaya enisiklopediya (Large Soviet Hneyelopedia); BSE, Moscow, 2nd ed., 195%, 
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of the principle of material interest, the reduction in the element of non- 
economic compulsion, the extension of cash payment for work to agriculture, 
and so on. At the same time attempts ate clearly being made to put an end to 
survivals of capitalism via the transition to Communism, that is, by the creation 
of a society in which products will not be distributed on the basis of purchase and 
sale, but by direct distribution according to needs. If one bears in mind that 
capitalism is the manufacture of commodities for sale with the aim of making a 
profit, then one is entitled to regard as capitalist all tendencies which are the 
pterequisites for or results of the development of commodity production, 
beginning with the psychological striving for personal gain and ending with the 
theoretical justification of a market economy or its practical realization. On the 
other hand, one is also entitled to regard as Communist all phenomena creating the 
prerequisites for or representing the consequences of the abolition of commodity 
production fromthe economy or from the corresponding relations in the life 
of society. 

Such a criterion completely fits in with Marxist views on the transition from 
capitalism to Communism. Not only do Communists set as their goal the abolition 
of commodity production; they regard as their task and a prerequisite for the 
transition to Communism the creation of a particular consciousness opposed to 
that found at the basis of capitalism: the replacement of the desire for gain by a 
so-called Communist attitude toward work which, according to Lenin, is to be 
understood as “unpaid work for the benefit of society, work done not to fulfill a 
definite duty, not to receive the right to definite products, ... work as the need 
of a healthy organism.” Unfortunately here one is compelled to conclude that 
such a Communist attitude toward work is not gaining the upper hand in the 
Soviet Union. Not only is there “covert” capitalism in the Soviet Union, the 
elements, consciousness, and economic structure typical of capitalism are be- 
coming more powerful. Communist theoreticians themselves admit the existence 
of relics of capitalism in people’s consciousness and in the economy. They explain 
this fact by the “lag” of people’s consciousness behind their way of life. One 
cannot agree with such an explanation if only because such phenomena are found 
not only in people’s psychology, but also in the economy, and furthermore they 
are not disappearing gradually as relics ought to, but are on the increase. In fact 
it is rather silly to speak of relics inherited from pre-Revolutionary society; after 
forty-two years’ of Soviet rule persons acquainted with Tsarist society from 
personal experience comprise only a small percentage of the country’s population. 
Most Soviet citizens were born and have grown up under a Communist regime, 
have been educated in Soviet schools, in the Communist children’s and youth 
organizations. Capitalist tendencies can even be found among children, judging 
by the Soviet press. Komsomolskaya pravda writes that school children have 
“spare cash”: 

In the beginning it is a harmless trifle obtained from parents for an ice cream or 
the movies. Then other “sources” of income arise. In the fourth grade, for example, 
many pupils collect stamps. Earlier stamps were simply swopped. Now, having 
€V. L Lenn, op. cit., 1950, XXX, 482. 
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their own savings, the children do not want to hear about exchange, they are engaged 
in trade; they sell each other the stamps. This striving for accumulation, which 
easily turns into a passion,... is aa encouraged by the savings bank 
officials.® 


This quotation is interesting since it reflects both sources of capitalist tenden- 
cies: man’s natural strivings foz gain and the influence of the Soviet economy. 

This natural desire for some sort of supplementary earnings takes various 
forms. The most primitive is in all probability,a readiness to give and willingness . 
to’ accept tips for services. The Soviet press has published various articles on this 
subject. Many persons are more or less professionally engaged in performing 
“services,” The newspaper Gudok writes that it is difficult to obtain a railroad 
‘ticket or seat reservation at Soviet railroad stations; however, “if you promise the 
specialists in this matter 20—30 rubles, then the ticket is as good as in your pocket.”? 
There is just as much speculation with passes for health resorts.® From here it is 
only a short stop to major forms of bribery and to the renewal of more or less 
major forms of trade. As for bribery itself, the Soviet Union possesses evety 
possible form of this vice, including many forms not found in the West. The 
magazine Partiinaya xbizn reported a major case of bribery in 1954, wien it 
unmasked the activities of a major Soviet official, N. A. Dygai, who was at the 
time Minister of the Soviet Buikding Industry. Over a period of several years he 
had paid out illegal sums of money to the secretary of the Party organization 
and to four other Party officials, passing off the first as a deputy minister and the 
test as occupying other posts in the ministry.® This case had a clear political 
aspect since the functions of the secretary of a Party organization and the com- 
mittee members are to report shortcomings in the work of the ministry and 
minister himself. A line can be traced from small-scale trade to politics, from 
postage stamps to demands for amendments in the existing legislation and in- 
the long run in the system itself. A major example of speculation is the trade in 
automobiles. A speculator can acquire at any time a Volga for 70,000 rubles or a 
Moskvich for 40,000 to 50,000. The state pace are 50,000 and 25,000 rubles 
respectively. 1° 

Soviet correspondents have had enough | to say about the various types of 
handworkers and artisans. Sovetskaya torgovtya of October 25, 1958 wrote that 
artisans working alone in Kursk Oblast had a monopoly of the production of 
various consumer goods. A report on the Tikhoretsk Market in the Kuban 
described the state and cooperative booths as desolate, while the private stores 
were full of people and one could buy anything.!! However, these reports pale 
into insignificance in comparison with those on the private delivery and trading 





5 Komsomolskaya prasda, July 30, 1953. 
© Tred, February 15, 1959. 

7 Gudok, August 8, 1958. 

8 Literaturnaya gazeta, April 8, 1959. 

® Partiinaya zhizn, No. 3 (1954), p. 47. 
10 Literaturnaya gazeta, April 16, 1959. 
D Literatura i zhin, October 7, 1959. 
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enterprises which supply firewood and timber to anybody at any time for cash. 
Such enterprises average a trade of 250,000 rubles each per season, and the enter- 
prises are busy in many oblasts and union republics.1* One cannot call such large- 
scale trade blackmarketeering; it is a much more complex phenomenon. First, 
these are organized private enterprises, that is, one is dealing not with individuals, 
but with persons engaged professionally in black-marketeering and employing 
others. In other words, they are purely capitalist enterprises. Second, one is dealing 
with enterprises which are a part of the Soviet economy and which fulfill essential, 
although illegal, functions within the framework of this economy. Such enter- 
prises could not exist if they were not sure of receiving the necessary goods and 
being able to dispose of them. 

Soviet sources admit the existence of so-called “pushers,” that is, persons who 
travel about the country with commissions from one or more enterprises and 
“obtain” on the basis of free competition everything needed. There are reports 
of the existence of private enterprises which are included in general state planning 
on the principle that 5% of their actual production is included in the state plan, 
while 95% goes to the black market. Furthermore, there is one field of eco- 
nomic activity in which private initiative and secret capitalism more or less 
officially play a decisive role. This is housing construction. On August 2, 1957, 
the state published a decree on “The Development of Housing Construction in 
the USSR,” which was nothing more than an admission of the bankruptcy of the 
Soviet system in this field. It spoke of the need to develop “individual building,” 
that is, private initiative, increasing it from 27.6% of all living accommodation 
construction in 1957 to 40.5% in 1960. One can presently draw some conclusions 
as to the fulfillment of this government decree and the social and political con- 
sequences of such a policy. First, one must point out that the Soviet leaders are 
evidently pursuing a policy of supporting individual living accommodation 
construction. The Soviet press publishes now and then attacks on the heads of 
sovnarkhozes (economic councils) or the governments of the national republics 
for not giving adequate credits. Sovetskaya Litva criticized one of the departments 
of a bank for issuing credit certificates for only 83% of the funds set aside for 

‘private building, and finally only honoring 44% of them.18 Trud criticized leading 
officials in the Tadzhik SSR and Ivanovo Oblast for failing to fulfill the plan for 
private building and for not granting enough loans to builders.14 The Soviet 
ptess is constantly full of suggestions for the organization of voluntary cooperative 
building of houses in order to reduce costs.15 | 

However, the decision to permit the building of private houses apparently 
led to the rapid development of covert capitalism. One immediate reaction to 
liberalization in the field of building was speculation with likely building sites. 
The magazine Krokodil described what could only be regarded as an exchange in 
Leningrad where rooms were more or less openly offered in the overcrowded 





12 Tvestia, December 10, 1952. 

13 Sovetskaya Litva, Vilnyus, July 16, 1958. 
1 Trud, July 25 and September 13, 1958, 
15 Partinaya xbian, No. 7 (1958), pp. 33—34. 
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city. Reports are available from the Baltic spas on speculation with rooms in the 
state hotels. During the summe- season rooms are let at from 1,000 and 2,000 
rubles per month, Theze are numerous cases of persons with a small salary who 
work at stores or dumps.. They manage to build a house in a very short time.’ 
The next step is speculation with building sites. Since the distribution of all land 
is strictly controlled by the state, such an operation cannot take place without the: 
connivance of state officials. Bribes have become such a normal thing tnat fixed 
prices have been worked out. The bribe for the granting of a piece of state land 
for building a house is fixed at from 5,000 to 10,000 rubles, while a plot of land 
to be used as a garden is reckoned at from 500 to 1,000 rubles per hundredth of a 
hectare.1® One may well ask where people find the money to pay 50,000 and even. 
as much as 300,000 rubies. The Soviet leaders are obviously asking themselves the 
same question, and the press tries to create the impression that only crooks and 
persons without a fixed job engage in such transactions. Jzvestia even car-ied a 
special article which wrote: ' l 
At times fantastic things teke place. A specialist or a highly qualified worker 
does not dream about his own home or a dacha in the suburbs-it is still toc dear. 
Yet a vendor of soft drinks or ice cream easily acquires a Volga, a dispatcher builds 
a private residence.19 


In most cases one is dealing with persons more or less openly engaged in 
speculation or bribery. Yet even the Soviet press writes about the building 
activity of persons who can hardly be called crooks. The Soviet military newspaper 
Krasnaya zvezda carried a report on a certain Lieurnant Colonel B. N. Altaisky who 
allegedly built himself a house with the aid of the military personnel under his 
command.*° It also mentioned cne case which could not be condemned morally - 
whatsoever. A certain major on the reserve, A. G. Russo, on leaving the army 
immediately began building houses. He owned half a hectare of land and built - 
two dachas on it. He cultivated a large garden, growing much more fruit and 
vegetables than his family needed. In summer he sold them at the market. His 
wife, a Party member, his daughter, in the Komsomol, and his son, a Pioneer, 
were all engaged in this trade.?* Such examples are an adequate enough illustration 
that the development of covert capitalism in the USSR is not the result of a desire 
to engage in illegal activities and psychologically does not run counter to a 
person’s membership of the ruling class or Party. 

_ Agriculture furnishes enough examples of major covert capitalist operations 

carried out mainly by the kolkhozes. The best description of activities of kolkhozes 
is found in the sketches of Valentin Ovechkin. He describes the work of one very 
good kolkhoz which met all its deliveries; its kolkhozniks received 10 rubles per 
workday unit. However, it appears that l . 


18 Krokodil, No. 27 (1959), p. 10. A 

17 Literaturnaya gazita, September 16, 1958; Izvestia, September 23, 1958. 
18 Krokodil, No. 9 (1959), pp. 8—9; izwessia, September 12, 1959. 

19 Tzgestia, October 15, 1959. 

20 Krasnaya zvezda, August 3, 1958. 

21 Jhid., December 4, 1959. 
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the kolkhoz has turned off the socialist path somewhere into the merchants’ path. ... 
Just as meteorological reports reach the weather bureau from the various oblasts 
of the Soviet Union, every day new telegrams lie on the table in the study of Zolo- 
tykhin [the kolkhoz chairman]—where, what is the price on the kolkhoz markets. 
But not only do they sell their products. It appears that the kolkhoz maintains in the 
various cities a complete staff of agents fo- the purchase and sale of everything which 
they come across. They bought horses in the Stavropol area, drove them to the 
Tatar region, sold them for three times what they paid, and earned 200,000 rubles on 
this operation. In Kazakhstan they bought sheep, in Kharkov traded Moldavian 
wine, in Leningrad Kuban rice.2® ` 
Another example concerns the fall of Chairman of the Kuban Rossiya Kolkhoz 
N. F. Lyskin, who was regarded for several years as one of the first five kolkhoz 
chairmen, but was removed from his post when he refused to pay on the spot for 
the machinery transferred from the state machine tractor stations to the kolkhoz. 
He offered to pay over ten years. After his removal, Izvestja published an article 
entitled “Fame and Infamy,” which described the measures carried out by him 
as kolkhoz chairman in order to enrich the kolkhoz and himself. The article left 
no doubt that such operations were an essential part of the kolkhoz’s economy and 
enabled it to fulfill the plan: “Last year the kolkhoz planned to receive from 
livestock breeding 17 million rubles income, but it only produced 9 million. ... 
Here the so-called ‘Sakhalin operation’ came to the rescue.” The kolkhoz 
apparently sent 352 tons of sunflower seeds to Vladivostok and Sakhalin; the 
go-between was paid 274,000 rubles. The whole operation produced about 
9 million rubles.#8 
Here one automatically asks what significance such covert capitalism has in the 
framework of the Soviet economy and the entire Soviet system. At first glance it 
may appear that the Soviet leaders ought to welcome such a phenomenon, since 
it helps overcome some of the breakdowns often found in the economy, thus 
raising the population’s standard of living. The Party leaders condemn such 
trading as speculation, a violation of labor discipline, and even a crime. How can 
one explain their attitude that the Soviet population’s desire to produce more than 
it needs is a crime. From the standpoint of Communism they are completely 
justified in attacking such phenomena since tke development of covert capitalism 
goes hand in hand with bribery in the state apparatus itself and the pilfering of 
state property. The most effective method of combatting such illegal trade would 
be to legalize it. Bribery and the pilfering of state property would be reduced and 
might even cease altogether. Unfortunarely,.there are various economic and 
political objections to such a radical solution of the problem. The economic 
objection is that covert capitalism mainly reduces the amount of manpower at the 
disposal of the state. One just cannot say how many persons live on their earnings 
from covert capitalism since no information is published in the Soviet Union on 
the number of persons without permanent employment. From time to time the 
press carries hints that the numbers are very large. Literaturnaya gazeta of Oc- 
tober 10, 1959 notes that such “drones” live in the “settlements, at the stations in 
22 Novy mir, No. 5 (1956), p. 44. 
23 Investia, August 28, 1959. 
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the large and small towns.” There ate drones “not only in Barnaul, in Biisk, but 
also in Rubtsovsk, in Kaluga, in Kharkov, Moscow, and Leningrad. There are 
thousands of them, probably tens of thousands.”*4 In 1953 Radio Moscow let slip 
that in 1952 “in Frunze Oblast alone, 17% of all able-bodied kolkhozniks did not 
do the fixed minimum number of workcay units.” 

The political objection is that, were covert capitalism legalized in the Soviet 
Union, it could in time lead to the restoration of the capitalist means of production, 
with corresponding results for the state formation. Were it legalized, most 
agricultural production, all small-scale trade, ‘most large-sca-e trade, all living 
accommodation construction, and a large amount of consumer goods production 
would be.in private hands. There are also reasons for presuming that elements 
of covert capitalism play a major role in medium and heavy industry output. The 
reasons ate the presence of the main factors governing this phenomenon: short- 
age of many products and raw materials needed for production and the desire for 
personal gain. ' 

There can thus be no question of legalizing covert capitalism. Furthermore, 
there are ample grounds for presuming that the Party lead=rs themselves are 
under considerable pressure by the persons engaged in such a=tivities. The latter 
are to be found in all classes of society: students anxious to earn money by 
reselling railroad tickets, middle-aged women renting rooms, officers in the Soviet 
army, leading businessmen and kclkhoz chairmen. Concessions by the Soviet 
government to their demands can be found in legislative measures. According to 
a decree of May 10, 1941 the sale of state property belonging to an enterprise, 
even if the purchaser was another state enterprise, was declared illegal. In 1955, 
this law was abolished and enterprise heads were allowed to zct in this field as if 
they were “private entrepreneurs.”*® Throughouz the period 1934-53, even the 
very thought of transferring agricultural machinery to the ko_khozes, which had 
. been hinted at by various leading figures was regarded as a dengerous deviation. 

Stalin stressed this fact in his work Hronomic Problems of Socialism in the USSR. 
This standpoint prevailed in the period 1953-56. After Stalin’s death Khrush- 
chev carried out various measures to consolidate and increase the role of the 
machine tractor stations. Yet in 1957, the decision was suddenly taken to 
legalize kolkhoz chairmen’s secret purchases of agricultural machinery. 
' “Timid attempts are presently being made to legalize private trading with 
houses. The government organ Jzvestia published a letter by engineer M. Sidorov 
in which he severely criticized the state of repair of city dwellings and made the 
following suggestion: 

In our opinion small dwelling houses with one and two flats ought to be trans- 
ferred to the workers and salaried employees living in these houses, with their cost 
paid in installments. This will free the housing départments from repairing a large 
‘number of small buildings. Of course, the objects of public importance—the roads, 
water pipes, electrical network—ought to remain in the contro. of the enterprises. 





X T steraturnaya gazeta, October 10, 1959. 
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This is a typical example of pressure from below. The writer justifies his proposal 
with the remark that the state enterprises are not coping with the repair of houses 
at all, and of small houses in particular. It is in the interests of the population and 
state organizations to remove some of the burden from the state enterprises. The 
proposal would probably solve the problem, yet the writer is well aware that there 
will be objections of an ideological nature to it. Hence he insures himself in 
advance against the accusation of attempting to restore capitalism by stating that 
his proposal only refers to small houses. A probleny here is that, if the proposal is 
accepted and is successful, then the question will arise as to why it ought not to be 
applied to major objects. 

The analysis of covert capitalism in the Soviet system enables one to under- 
stand its main contradiction between the demands of life—to find the best possible 
solution to problems—and the Party’s attempts to solve them in accordance with 
the demands of Marxist-Leninist theory. There cannot be .too prolonged a 
compromise between these two standpoints since concessions by the Party 
leaders do not lead to a solution of problems, they merely shift the conflict to 
another level. When Stalin categorically refused to transfer agricultural machin- 
ery to the kolkhozes, the question arose: what is better, the poverty of the kol- 
khozes or the abandoning of complete supervision by the state organs over the 
kolkhozes? When Khrushchev gave way and allowed the kolkhozes to possess 
their own machinery, the question arose as to the kolkhozes’ rights to dispose of 
their products and to organize their own trade. If the Party gives way on this 
point, the question will arise as to the kolkhozes’ rights to possess their own 
industry. Such question ends with the demand for the creation of the political 
prerequisites necessary for the free running of the economy. This implies in turn 
the end of a Communist dictatorship. ‘The Party leaders are thus anxious to calla 
halt to such a development, which is possible only by a return to Stalinism. ‘This 
process has been going on since the death of Stalin. The authorities made various 
concessions after his death. However, while liberal measures were being applied 
in the economy, power was being concentrated in the hands of one man, Nikita 
Khrushchev. Autocratic rule is not an end in itself for him; it is only the means of 
. testoring complete supervision over the country and the economy. The fact that 
the economy and to some extent the activity of the state organs are slipping from 
the control of the Party leads to the fear that such control can only be restored by 
a more or less energetic purge in all fields of the national economy. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Affairs 


Harsher Treatment for Petty Offenders in the USSR 


At the end of October 1959, the Soviet press published a draft law “On the 
Increased Role of Society in the Struggle Against Infringements of Soviet Legality 
and the Regulations of Socialist Society”? and the drafts “Sample Statutes for 
Comrades’ Courts” and “Sample ‘Statutes for the Commissions for Minors’ 
Affairs.” ? These draft laws were worked out by the commissions for legislative 
proposals of the Soviet of the Union and Soviet of Nationalities of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR and are to be submitzed for ratification by the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR after a so-called “broad discussion.” The very title of the draft law 
indicates that its main task is the mass enrollment of Soviet citizens in the active 
struggle for the consolidation of “Soviet legality.” One can deduce that infringe- 
ments of such legality have become so widespread in the Soviet Union that they 
can only'be countered by the application of extraordinary laws or by the 
mobilization of Party and Komsomol members and even non-Party persons in 
the campaign against them. This conclusion is made clear by the introduction to 
the draft law, which points out that 


in the period of the all-out building cf a Communist society... many functions 
presently carried out by the state organs must gradually be transferred and are already 
being transferred to the jurisdiction of public organizations. Public organizations 
ate called upon to pley a greater role in the Communist training of the masses, in 
the maintenance of public order and the rights of citizens, in the preventian... 
‘of antisocial acts and crimes... l ; 

Participation in this major work by the broadest circles of the population will 

help root out crime... . i 4 
Further, the introduction notes that “a special role ought to be played by 
Soviet society in preventing and putting an end,to neglect of minors and infringe- 
ments of the laws by them” and that “cases of infringements of the laws and 
, amoral behavior by children anc adolescents are not to be tolerated.” Article 1 
of the draft law obliges Soviet citizens not only to “carry out the laws, observe 
labor discipline, to take care of and consolidate state and public property, observe 
the regulations of socialist society, and also insist on similar fulfillment by other 
citizens and actively struggle agacnst all antisocial acts.” Article 2 of the draft law 
declares war on the neglect of minors and violations of the law by minors and 
insists on both greater participa-ion by all citizens in educational work and in- 
` creased responsibility by parents and all citizens for the education of children. 

1 Iavestia, October 23, 1959. , i 
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These two articles leave no doubt that the situation in the Soviet Union as 
regards violations of the law by minors is serious and that special measures are 
to be taken not only by the regional and urban soviets, the trade union organiza- 
tions, and the educational; cultural, and health organs but also by the courts and 
“ organs of the Ministry of Internal Affairs. The next twenty articles of the draft 
law outline the measures to be taken. Articles 3-17 discuss the formation of the 
so-called comrades’ courts (tovarishcheskie sudy) and the problems connected with 
them, while Articles 18-22 deal with the measures in the campaign against neglect 
of minors. 

The main principles found in the draft law and in the statutes on the comrades’ 
courts and commissions on minor affairs are as follows: 


1. Comrades’ courts are to be set up in all enterprises, organizations, higher 
and intermediate special training establishments, sovkhozes, kolkhozes, producers’ 
cooperatives, rural and settlement soviets, house administrations and street 
committees (Article 3). The courts are to be headed by the trade-union organs in 
enterprises and organizations, and elsewhere by the executive committees of 
the local soviets. The people’s courts are obliged to give these courts all possible 
aid and cooperation in their work (Article 3). 

2. The comrades’ courts are empowered to examine infringements of the 
laws and other deviations from the standards of public: behavior, if the guilty 
person can, in the court’s opinion, according to the nature of the‘crime and his 
own personality, be reformed by measures by society (Article 4), The courts are 
in particular empowered to examine cases of violation of labor discipline without 
good reason, premature leaving of one’s place of work, appearing at work in an 
unsober state, doing or permitting poor-quality work, failure to observe in- 
structions and safety regulations, a careless attitude toward state and public 
property. They are also to examine cases of illegal use of state or public materials, 
equipment and transport, in cases where the state or organization has not suffered 
great losses. (Article 5 of the “Sample Statutes for Comrades’ Courts”.) 

3. The comrades’ courts are also to deal with cases of petty speculation, petty 
pilfering of state and public property, petty hooliganism, brawling, illicit distilling 
for private use, and drunkenness. (Article 4—2 of the draft law and Article 5 of the 
“Sample Statute for Comrades’ Courts’’.) 


The gradual abolition in the period 1952—56 of the extraordinary measures 
on criminal responsibility for the infringement of labor discipline,* which were 
introduced by a decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of June 26, 1940,5 
has obviously not had the effect expected. The abolition of legal responsibility 
for absenteeism and lateness has resulted in an enormous increase in these mis- 
demeanors. The measures in the decree of April 26, 1956 have already proved 
inadequate. ‘The decree entailed dismissal from work for absenteeism without 
good reason, involving in turn a break in one’s work, loss of pay and other rights 





4 Vedomosti Verkhomogo Soveta SSSR, No. 10 (1956), Article 8. 
5 Thid., No. 20 (1940). 
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during temporary disablement for illness for a period of six months at a new place 
of work, and a complete restoration of such rights only four years later.* The 
inclusion in the jurisdiction of the comrades’ courts of the illegal use of state or 
public equipment leads to the assumption that there has been a rapid increase 
in such practices since the abolition of legal responsibility for such acts on May 13, 
1955.7 

In reference to Point 3, one must note that a decree of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR of July 4, 1947 “On Criminal Responsibility for the 
Misappropriation of State and Public Property” was in force until 1955.8 This 
decree replaced a decree of the Central Executive Committee of August 7, 1932. 
The decree of 1947 punished the most petty cases with imprisonment of 7 years 
in a camp, while a major case of a theft could be punished with up to 25 years. 
On January 10, 1955, a decree was issued “On Criminal Responsibility for the 
Petty Larceny of State and Public Property,” which frxed a sentence ‘of corrective 
labor for from 6 months to one year or of 3 months imprisonment for the first 
theft, and from 1 to 2 years for second offenders. This decree was published to 
fulfill promises made in Point & of the Amnesty of March 27, 1953, that the 
sentence for some crimes would be reduced. However, this decree was not 
published either in the general press or in the magazine Vedomosti Verkbevnogo 
Soveta SSSR, in which all decrees are normally published. It finally appeared at 
the end of 1956.° From the micdle of 1956 it was applied very circumsrectly 
by Soviet courts, although by no means in every case. At the end of 1956 reports 
began to appear in Soviet legal ‘ouznals on its application. 

A review of the history of the measures taken to combat minor cases of 
pilfering of state and public property will show that, on the basis of the laws in 
existence up to August 7, 1932 (Article 162-e of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR), 
administrative measures only were applied (dismissal) if the property stolen did 
not exceed 15 rubles in value at prices in the mid-1920’s.1° Today, petty thefts are 
defined as thefts not exceeding 300—500 rubles. According to the decree of Jan- 
uary 10, 1955, all petty thefts wickout exception, including those which prior to 
August 7, 1932 had not been dealt with by the courts, were treated as criminal 
offenses. The transfer of minor cases of pilfering to the new comrades’ courts 
restores the situation in existence prior to August 7, 1932. Very much the same 
applies to petty speculation. Prior to the second half of 1957, cases were dealt 
with by Article 107 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR and the corresponding 
articles in the criminal codes of the other union republics. The sentence was from 
5 to 10 years imprisonment.1! Since 1957, republic laws on petty speculation have 





6 Tbid., No. 10 (1956), Article 6. 

7 Ibid., No. 8 (1955). 
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9 Sbornik zakonov SSSR i ukazov Prezicixma Verkbornogo Soseta SSSR : 1938—Noyabr 1958 (Collection 
of Laws of the USSR and Decrees of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR: 1938—November 
1958), Moscow, 1959, p. 546. 

10 Upolouny kodeks RSFSR (The Criminal Code of the ere Moscow, 1930, Article 162. 
11 Jbid., 1957, Article 107. 
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been passed, which have greatly reduced the sentence. A dectee of the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR of September 12, 1957 fixed the sentence for a first offense as 
arrest and detention for from 72 hours to 15 days or a cash fine of up to 500 rubles, 
and in cases of a second offense imprisonment for one year or corrective work 
for the same period or else a fine of up to 2,000 rubles.1* The same applies to petty 
hooliganism. The increased sentences of 1935 and 1946, imprisonment for up to 
5 years and 1 year for the pettiest cases, were reduced in 1956.18 A decree of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR of December 19, 1956 “On 
Responsibility for Petty Hooliganism” fixed a sentence of arrest and detention 
for from 72 hours to 15 days, to be passed by a people’s court.14 Thus, the union 
republic decrees on legal responsibility for petty hooliganism and petty speculation 
have restored the situation in existence in Soviet legislature at the end of the 
1920’s and beginning of the 1930’s. Unfortunately, the reduction in sentences for 
hooliganism and petty speculation, in particular the: latter, has led to an increase 
in the number of cases lately. The comrades’ courts are now able to sentence 
persons who have already been convicted once, even if only for a petty offense, 
for a second offense in accordance with the severe older laws. This applies also 
to petty pilfering of. state and public property. 

The inclusion in the list of offenses to be tried by the comrades’ courts of 
cases of distilling for private use and of drunkenness is a further step in the 
campaign which has been waged for the last few years against drunkenness. 
Article 15 of the draft law proposes that the “supreme soviets of the union re- 
publics be empowered to pass laws on the enrollment of the public in the 
struggle against drunkenness” and 

make provisions for the responsibility of persons appearing on the streets and in 

public places in a drunken state, . .. and also for the responsibility of workers in 

the trade network and public catering infringing the regulations for the sale of 
spirits and of persons inciting minors to drunkenness. 


The draft law further points out that “nonfulfillment of official or trade-union 
duties while drunk is to be treated as liable to proceedings.” Article 16 of the 
draft Jaw insists that 

the people’s courts be given the ‘right on the application of public organizations, 

workers collectives or health organs to send alcoholics for compulsory treatment 

in an establishment . 

The cessation of the compulsory treatment is to take place on the decision of 
the establishment at which the person is being treated.15 

The Party leaders have always asserted that alcoholism and drunkenness ate 
manifestations foreign to Soviet society, that the USSR does not possess the 
conditions needed to engender alcoholism as is the case in the capitalist world, 





18 Sovetskaya Rossiya, September 13, 1957. 

13 Upgolorny kodeks RSFSR, op. cit., 1957, Article 74 in the version of the decree of the Central 
Executive Committee of May 10, 1935; Vedowwosti Verkbovnogo Soveta SSSR, No. 28 (1940). 

14 Sovetshaya Rossiya, December 20, 1956. 
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that alcoholism is only a relic of a capitalist society, of the old pre-Revolutionary 
Russia. Yet, forty-three years after the establishment of the Soviet regime the 
commissions for legislative proposals of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR are 
now compelled to intraduce compulsory treatment of alcohokcs and to demand 
special measures for the struggle against drunkenness. 

The next group of matters to be dealt with by comrades’ courts concerns 
refusal to do socially useful work and the leading of a so-called “parasitical type 
of life.” In the period 1957—59, the supreme soviets of a number of union repub- 
lics passed a law “On the Increased Struggle Against Antisocial, Parasitical 
Elements.” ‘The essence of the law was as follows: 

1. A general assembly of citizens of a dwelling house with not less than 
100 adults, street, area, settlement, or village can banish able-bodied citizens who 
are not working or else giving the impression ‘that they are working, but are in 
fact living on “unearned income,” for a period of from 2 to 5 years, involving 
forced labor at the place of banishment. 

2. The sentence passed by the assembly is to be ratified by the’ corresponding 
executive committee, the regional or urban council of deputies which is to check it. 

3. The sentence comes inta force the moment it is ratified by the executive 
committee whose decision is final.+¢ 


If this law is abolished, the persons liable for sentence will be dealt with by 
the comrades’ courts. If, on the other hand, they are to appear before these courts 
prior to being sentenced in accordance with the other law, then far more persons 
will be sentenced to banishment. 

The comrades’ courts are also to deal with neglect of children, failure to aid 
aged relatives, disputes about property worth up to 500 rubles, and also about 
sums up to 1,000 rubles on the agreement of both parties to allow the matter to 
be dealt with by the courts, cases of poaching, petty theft of imber, damage to 
crops, and so on. The comrades’ courts may apply the folowing measures: 
(a) insist on a public apology; (b) warn, condemn, or sentence; (c) impose a fine 
of up to 100 rubles; (d) raise tne question at the place of work of the person 
sentenced of his transfer to lower paid work for a period of not more than 3 
months or to work not connec-ed with the use or safeguanding of property; 
(e) raise the question of demotion or dismissal, Furthermore, the court may bring 
before the people’s court the cuestion of depriving the guilty person of his 
housing facilities on the grounds of his incompatibility with the other tenants, 
failure to'pay his rent, and so on, compel him to make good the harm done, and 
also to pay a fine of up to 500 rubles to make up for damage done. Finally, the 
comrades’ court may submit tke case for legal or administ-ative proceedings 
(Article 15). The court’s decisions_are final and:no appeal is pezmitted. However, 
a trade union organization or the executive committee of the local Soviet of dep- 
uties has the tight to propose that the comrades’ court reexamine the matter if 
the decision contradicts the circumstances of the case, the law. or the statutes on 


18 Sosetshaya Kirgiziya, Franze, Janvary 2C, 1959. 
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the courts. The decision has to be complied with within the period given; failure 
to do so means that the case is sent to the people’s court which checks the materi- 
als and issuzs a writ of execution (Article 17).17 

As the new draft law makes clear, the comrades’ courts have very broad 
powers; thzy even include matters which have never been submitted to such 
courts since their establishment at the beginning of the 1920’s. Prior to the new 
draft law the powers of the comrades’ courts were limited both as regards the 
type of case and the persons appearing before them. The courts examined matters 
on a strictly territorial basis and only between citizens living or working 
together. ‘They could only reprimand, nothing more. One may well ask which 
social phenomena the courts are to combat with their new rights? The history 
of the extrajudicial punitive organs and their role in the Soviet Union will answer 
this questicn. On September 1, 1953, the “Special Committee” of the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs of the USSR, which had existed for more than 19 years, was 
abolished.1* This extrajudicial organ was empowered to imprison or exile ad- 
ministratively for a period of up to 5 years, according to a decree of the Central 
Executive Committee of July 10, 1934.19 From 1935 to 1936, the Special Com- 
mittee was empowered to pass sentences of 10; 15, 20, and 25 years without the 
right to correspond with one’s relatives and even the death penalty. The decree 
on the extersion of these rights was not published. So-called “special police groups 
of three” were also organized in the oblast and krai administrations, with the 
right to sentence by extrajudicial measures so-called socially dangerous elements 
to imprisorment or exile.for up to 5 years. There was no official report in the 
Soviet press on the formation of these groups. They were probably abolished 
at the same time as the Special Committee. It must be pointed out that the Special 
Committee had in its time replaced the so-called “Special Judicial Committee of 
the OGPU?” and the OGPU special groups of three attached to OGPU repre- 
sentatives im each military district and in the OGPU krai and oblast administra- 
tions.*° The latter and its extrajudicial organs had in turn replaced the Cheka 
which was abolished in 1922.21 ' 


The OGPU special groups of three also had thé right to pass sentences up to 
and includiag the death penalty. During the years the Special Committee was 
active, more than half the persons sentenced in the USSR passed through it. The 
Committee and its organs usually did not pass sentence on the basis of the 
existing Soviet criminal procedural legislation, but on the basis of internal con- 
viction, so-called “revolutionary consciousness of the law.” There was only a 
preliminary investigation ; sentence was passed without the prisoner being present; 
no appeal was allowed.** These organs could thus be used by the authorities 





1? Tzsestia, October 23—24, 1959. i 

18 Ibid., Feruary 15, 1957; Sovetskos gosudarstro i pravo, No. 3 (1957), p. 11. 

19 Pravda, July 11, 1934. 

20 Thid. 

3l Bolshaya sovetshaya entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 2nd ed., 1954, 
XXX, 507. i i 

22 Thid., 1953, XVIU, 161. 
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without any amendment in the existing legislation, in order to punish any act or 
failure to act, and both active and passive resistance by the Soviet population. 
The abolition of the Special Committee depHyes the Soviet authorities of such 
a weapon. 

At the beginning of 1957, scme three and a half years after the abolition of 
the Committee, draft laws began to appear in the USSR and then the law “On 
the Increased Struggle Against Antisccial, Parasitical Elements” was ratified. 
The general assemblies of citizens created~by these laws are also extrajudicial 
administrative organs intended to replace the Special Committee. ‘There are ample- 
grounds for presuming that the hw came up against considereble opposition not: 
only by the population at large, but also by top legal figures.** This is the only 
possible explanation as to why the RSFSR, the Ukrainian and Belorussian SSR’s 
and other republics have not yet ratified the law. Thus, neither in 1957 nor today 
have the Soviet leaders any clear ideas as to what measures are needed to combat 
infringements of the “regulations of socialist life,” that is, unwillingness to work 
for the state and the use of personal initiative to make a living. The publication 
of the new draft law on the comrades’ courts is the next stage in the campaign 
by the Party Central Committee to find a more convenient organ to contro] the 
masses. Society is to be mobilized. Hence, the Soviet press has reverted to the old 
slogan, “whoever does not work does not eat.” In the USSR one can only work 
for the state; whoever works for himself is condemned as a parasitical, antisocial 
element. 

One must not forget that the new draft law contradicts the all-union law 
passed on December 25, 1958 “On the Ratification and Promulgation of the 
New Principles of Criminal and Criminal Procedural Legislation” in which the 
principle is officially advanced that “only a person guilty of committing a crime, 
that is, deliberately or carelessly carrying out an act dangerous to society as 
provided for by the criminal legislation, is liable to legal proceedings and punish- 
ment” and that “punishment is applied only on the sentence of a court.’’*4 


Y. P. Mironenko 


The Economy 


Acceleration of Soviet Automotive Production 


The Seven-Year Plan for the development of the Soviet economy, as ratifiec 
by the Twenty-first Party Congress, envisaged a sharp increase in production of 
motor vehicles. By 1965, overall output of motor vehicles in the USSR is to be 
50% to 70% more than the 1953 output, in absolute figures, 750,000 to 856,00C 
' units as opposed to 511,000 in 1358.1 Output of motor trucks is to go up 60%, ic 
23 Sovtskaya Rossiya, October 12, 1957. 

% Izyestia, December 26, 1958. 
1 Prasda, February 8, 1959. 
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comparison with 1958, passenger cars by 70%, buses by 179%. Over the seven- 
year period 1952—58, the increase amounted to only 228,000 units. Total output 
over the next seven years is to amount to 5 million units. Considerable structural 
and styling changes are to be made in Soviet motor vehicles in order to bring 
them up to Western standards. 


The Soviet Union is extremely short of 25- and 40-ton dump trucks. The 
Chelyabinsk Press Forging Plant and the Shadrinsk Parts Plant are to supply the 
Urals Automobile Plant with the necessary parts in order to increase production 
of heavy trucks. In order to meet the needs of the metallurgical, mining, chemical 
and building industries output of heavy trucks carrying a load of from 7 to 14 tons 
is to be stepped up, with particular emphasis on dump trucks. The number of 
dump trucks carrying loads of from 10 to 14 tons is to increase 550% by 1965; 
production of heavy duty dump trucks with a load of 25 to 40 tons is to rise by 
450% over 1958." By 1960, output of heavy-duty dump trucks is to be 200% 
more than in 1958. This sharp increase in output is explained not only by additional 
capital construction in the Soviet Union itself, but also by agreements with 
various foreign countries, including India and the United Arab Republic. About 
100 heavy-duty dump trucks have already been sent to Egypt to help in the 
building of the Assuan Dam. During the plan period 1- and 1.5-ton trucks are to 
be manufactured by the Gorky Automobile Plant. To date it has been manu- 
facturing trucks with a load of 0.8 tons. Vehicles carrying a load of 0.8 and 1 ton 
are to be manufactured at the Ulyanovsk Automobile Plant. A new 5-ton truck 
is to be manufactured by the Urals Plant. Steps have also been taken to ensure 
better delivery of spare parts. Earlier, spare parts were mainly produced by eight 
plants. About 50% of all production was entrusted to the Gorky and Moscow 
Likhachev plants. In the future, all 22 plants of the Soviet automobile industry and 
many sovnarkhoz enterprises are to supply spare parts.? Output of buses is to be 
increased by 200% by 1965, giving a total of 40,000 units per year. More models 
are also to be manufactured, from 8- and 10-seaters to the major 110- to 120- 

-~ seaters.* 


i 

The increased export of the Moskvich and Zaporozhets passenger cars means 
that the USSR will increase output of passenger cars by 100% by 1965. Output 
will amount to 260,000 units in 1965 as opposed to 117,000 in 1958. The seven- 
seater ZIL-111 and Chaika and the ZIL-158 buses are to be outfitted with auto- 
matic transmission. Besides manufacturing the new light trucks GAZ-56 and 
GAZ-62, the Gorky Automobile Plant is also to produce the 2.5-ton GAZ-66 
trucks and the Chaika. ‘The Moscow Likhachey Plant is already manufacturing 
the new 4ton ZIL-130 trucks and the ZIL-131. These trucks have an 8-cylinder 
motor, synchronized transmission, hydraulic frontwheel suspension and power 
steering on the lines of Western models. Most of the new Soviet trucks are 





3 V, Y. Selifanov, Astomobilnaya promyshlennost SSSR v 1959—1965 gg. (The Automobile Industry 
of the USSR in 1959—65), Moscow, 1959, p. 9. 

3 Ibid. 

t Avtomobilnaya promyshlennosi, No. 4 (1959), p. 1. 
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supplied with tubeless tires. Some trucks and trailers are now to be fitted with 
pneumatic suspension rather thar: leaf springs. Tucks are now to be fitted with 
ventilation and heating and to have improved vision. The program for the devel- 
opment of the Soviet chemical industry implies that greater use will be made of 
synthetic products in the automobile incustry.5 Efforts are now being mace to 
use aluminum alloys and plastics in order to reduce the weight of automobiles. 
The bodies of most Soviet cars have been completely redesigned. ‘The sheet 
steel used in the USSR is, as a rule, much thicker than the steel used on Western 
models; the Moskvich has an av2rage thickness of 1 mm, as opposed to 0.5 to 
0.6 mm on Western models.® 


The reorganization of produc-ion necessitates improvements inside the plants 
themselves. New technological p-ocesses will be needed to ensure uninterrupted 
supply of sheet steel. Some 250 new automatic lines and 12,000 automatic and 

semi-automatic machine tools are to be installed in the near future in machine 
shops. Much more mechanization and automation of transport and subsidiary 
tasks will also be required. There will further have to be much greater speciali- 
zation and cooperation between plants than at present. The main plants manu- 
facture their own parts, while some plants also manufacture other articles, which 
have nothing to do with the main branch of production. ‘The Minsk Automobile 
Plant manufactures trailers; the Moscow manufactures bicycles and refrigerators. 
According to the new plan, the automobile plants are to concentrate on their 
main products in order ito increase production without capital investment.’ 
Subsidiary products are to be transferred to other enterprises operating below 
capacity. In order to increase output, the government has been transferring plants 
manufacturing agricultural mach-nery to the automobile industry. Examples are 
the Kremenchug and Zaporozhe Kommunar plants. The former manufactures the 
10- to 14-ton trucks made earlier ky the Yaroslavl Automobile Plant. The Zapo- 
rozhe Plant manufactures the 4-seater Zaporozhets passenger car. 


There have been four stages in the.development of the Soviet truck. In 1924, 
the most powerful truck in the USSR wes the 1.5-ton AMO-F-15 with 35 hp, a 
maximum speed of 50 k/h and a fiel consumption of 24 liters per 100 kilometers. 
In 1931, the 3-ton AMO-3 had figures of 60 hp, 60 k/h and 33 liters per 100 kilo- 
meters. In 1950, the 4-ton ZIS-150 had 90 hp, 65 k/h and 38 liters per 100 kilo- 
meters. In 1957, the 4 to 4.5- ton ZIL-164 had 100 hp, 75 k/h and 36 liters per 
100 kilometers.* Improvements in automobiles have also helped lengthen their 
life. Thus, the official figures calculate that the GAZ-MM runs for about 55,000 
kilometers, and the GAZ-51 for 30,000. In practice the distance is much greater. 
There have also been important improvements in passenger vehicles too. In 1932, 
the automobile industry was only producing the 4-seater GAZ-A, with 4 hp; 
in 1958, the Soviet Union was producing four models. The smallest was the 





8 Ibid. 

® Ibid., No. 6 (1959), pp. 1—2. 
7 Tbid., No. 4 (1959), p. 2. 

8 V, Y. Selifanov, op. cit., p. 4. 
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4-seater Moskvich with, 45 hp. Output of automobiles rose by 250% and trucks 
by 170% over 1940, The number of models rose to 50 as opposed to 33 before 

' the war, In 1958, the USSR manufactured 30 different types of trucks, 10 auto- 
mobiles, and 10 buses. However, government organs have admitted that the 
1958—59 output ‘of small trucks, tractors, and semitrailers, large buses for use 
in urban areas, and special models such as al and tank trucks did not 
meet the demand. zs 


In 1928, output in the Soviet automobile industry amounted to 841 trucks and 
passenger vehicles. At the end of the First Five-Year Plan in 1933 , output amounted 
to 49,710; at the outbreak of World War I it was 145,390 vehicles; in 1946, 102,171; 
in 1958, 511 ,390 and in 1959, 495,000. United States figures for 1958 and 1959 
were 4,244,104 and 5,593,745 vehicles ; West German, 1,500,000 and 1,720,000.1° 
The Soviet Union occupies fourth place in Western Europe and fifth in the world 
in output of all types of vehicles. In 1950, the planned figure was 428,000 trucks, 
65,600 passenger cars, and 6,400 buses, a total of 500,000.11 At the end of the 
year it was reported that the plan had been overfulfilled. In 1956, it was revealed 
that actual output amounted to 362,900 vehicles. One can thus conclude that since 
1950 it has been official practice to exclude from the total output vehicles for 
the armed forces. Below is a list of the main ATER of the 22 automobile plants in 
the USSR:1# 


Ths Gorky GAZ Automobile Plant. Production for 1956-58 comprised the 
2.5-ton truck GAZ-51; the 2-ton GAZ-63; armored carriers with the GAZ-63 
chassis; the 5-seater passenger car Pobeda. Production for 1959—65 is to comprise 
the 1.5-ton truck GAZ-56 with 70 hp and a maximum speed of 80 k/h; the 1-ton 
GAZ-62 with 90 hp (as from 1960); the 2.5-ton GAZ-52 with a 3,480 cc. motor 
and 85 hp. Maximum speed is 75 kilometers per hour with a fuel. consumption of 
24 liters per 100 kilometers. A slightly modified 4ton GAZ 52A will have an 
8-cylinder, 4,250 cc. motor of 110 hp. The 2-ton GAZ-66 will have the same 
motor as the GAZ-52A and take a trailer. The 5-seater M-21 Volga passenger 
car will have 75 hp and a maximum speed of 130 kilometers per hour. Fuel con- 
sumption is 12.5 liters per 100 kilometers. Its chassis is used for the Volga- 
Universal station wagon. The San D; or Chaika, is to be manufactured from 
1960 on. It is a seven-seater. 


The Moscow Likbachev Automobile Plant. Production over 1956—58 comprised 
the 4-ton, two-axle truck ZIS-150 and the three-axle ZIS-151 truck. Tank and 





° Ibid., p. 5. 

10 Narodnos kboxyaistvo SSSR 9 1958 g.: Statistichesky peak (The National Economy of the USSR 
in 1958: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1959, p. 242; Manchner Make, Munich, January 11 and 
21, 1960. 

\ 11 Thirty Years of the Soviet State, Moscow, 1947. 

13 E, Armand, Artomobilestroenie v SSSR i za rubezbom (The Manufacture of Automobiles in the 
USSR and Abroad), Moscow, 1958; Astomobilnaya promyshlennost, No. 1 (1959), pp. 1—3; No. 3 (1959), 
pp. 1—4; No. 4 (1959), pp. 1—2; V. Y. Selifanov, op. cit., pp. 3—30; Za rulem, No. 1 (1959), p. 12; 
Promyshlenno-chonomicheshaya gazsta, 1958 and 1959 issues. 
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refrigerator trucks ate built on the chassis of the ZIS-150. The seven-seater 
passenger car ZIS-110 was also produced. Production for 1959—65 is to comprise 
the 4-ton truck ZIL-130, with an 8-cylinder, 6,000 cc. motor with 150 hp. It has 
a maximum speed of 80 k/h with full load and a fuel consumption of 26 liters per 
100 kilometers. Its chassis is to be used for traveling cranes, tank trucks, and 
special automobiles. Some 4ton trucks are to be manufactured with a GAZ 
motor of 140 hp anda 5,500 cc. capacity. From 1960, the ZIL-131 truck with three 
powered axles is to be manufactured. It is a 3-tonner for use on dirt roads, or a 
4.5-tonner for hard-surface roads and can take a heavy trailer. In 1959, the 
ZIL-157 military vehicle with 104 bp and 5,550 çc. motor came into use. The 
seven-seater ZIL-111 luxury passenger car has 250 hp and a speed of up to 
170 k/h. Small numbers are being manufactured. 


The Moscow MZMA Automobile Plast. Production over 1956—58 comprised 
the four-seater 402 Moskva, with 35 hp. Production over 1959—65 is to comprise 
the four-seater M-407 Moskvich passenger car. It has a 4-cylinder, 1,360 cc. 
motor with 45 hp, a maximum speed of 115.k/h, and a fuel consumption of 
7 liters per 100 kilometers. Allied types are the four-seater M411; the 407B 
Moskvich which has hand controls for disabled persons; the 407M Moskvich 
used mainly by doctors on their rounds; the 423N Moskvich which carries 
passengers and small loads; and three other types of Moskvich. 


The Ulyanovsk Automobile Part. Production over 1956-58 comprised the 
S-seater GAZ-69, assemblied from parts made at the Gorky Plant. Production 
for 1959-65 is to comprise numerous trucks using parts from the GAZ-69 
passenger car. These include the UAZ-450 panel truck with a 750-kilogram load 
and two passengers, intended for use in regions with a poor road network. I- has 
a 4-cylinder, 2,420 cc. motor with 65 hp. Maximum speed is 90 k/h, fuel con- 
sumption 14 liters per 100 kilometers. The plant is also to manufacture an 8-seater 
bus, an ambulance, and the twc-seater UAZ-450D delivery truck. A slightly 
smaller UAZ-451D is to carry smell loads of up to 1,000 kilograms. 


The Zaporozhe Kommunar Automobile Plant. Production in 1956—58 comp-ised 
gtain combines. After reconstruction of the plant in 1960, production down to 1965 
is to comprise small passenger ca-s. The motors will be made at the Melitopolsk 
Motor Plant and other parts will come from enterprises of the Zaporozhe Sov- 
narkhoz. The 4-seater Zaporozhets is to have a 4cylinder, 750 cc. motor with 
23 hp. Maximum speed will be 90 k/h, fuel consumption. 5.5 liter per 100 kilo- 
meters. 


The Yaroslav] YAZ Automobile Plant. Production in 1956—58 comprised 12- to 
14-ton trucks with 260 hp. Production for 1959—65 is to comprise Diesel motors 
for dump trucks, tractors, and also for the 7.5-ton trucks manufactured by the 
Minsk Plant. : 

The Minsk MAZ Automobile Plant. Production in 1956—58 comprised a 
5-ton truck MAZ-205; a 7-ton truck MAZ-200; and a 25-ton truck MAZ-525. 
Production for 1959—65 includes tae MAZ-200, now a 7.5-tonner with 180 hp. 
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Maximum speed is 75 k/h. The MAZ-500, based on the MAZ-200, 7-ton dump 
trucks and tractors for semitrailers are also to be manufactured. These trucks 
can operate with a trailer carrying a load of 6—7 tons. The MAZ-503 truck, a 
variation of the MAZ-500, is intended for use in quarries and on building sites. 


The Belorussian Automobile Plant, near Zhodino. Production in 1956—58 com- 
prised mainly road-building machines. Since 1959, the plant has been manu- 
facturing the dump truck MAZ-525, which was switched from the Minsk Plant. 
Since the second half of 1959, it has been manufacturing the 40-ton dump truck 
MAZ-530, with a 450-hp 38,800 cc. Diesel motor. Output at the plant is to 
increase by 450% over 1958 by 1965. 


The Kutaisi KAZ Automobile Plant, Georgian SSR. Production for 1956—58 
comprised a 4-ton truck KAZ-150; a 3.5-ton truck 585-B. Production for 1959—65 
is to comprise mainly a truck for use in mountainous regions. Its chassis is to be 
used for a tractor taking a semitrailer with a load of up to 8 tons. 


The Kremenchug Automobile Plant. In 1956—58, it produced agricultural mach- 
'  inery. Since 1959, the plant has been manufacturing’ 12- to 14-ton heavy trucks 

. formerly made at the Yaroslav] Automobile Plant. The new trucks have an 
8-cylinder motor, with a speed of 65 k/h, and 260 hp. This truck, the Dnepr, 
can take a trailer with a load of 12 tons. The plant also manufactures 10- to 12-ton 
dump trucks with a maximum speed of 55 k/h. Later on it is to produce a tractor 
taking a semitrailer which can carry a load of up to 20 tons. 


The Miassy Urals Automobile Plant, Sverdlov Oblast. Production over 1956—58 
comprised a 3-ton truck Ural ZIS-5 and a gas truck Ural ZIS-352. Production 
began in 1958 on a new truck, the Ural ZIS-335, a 3.5-tonner. Since 1959, a 
5-ton truck has been manufactured, the Ural-375. 


The Irbit Motor-Cycle Factory. It manufactured the small four-seater Belka with 
a motorcycle engine M-72. New production is to be motorcycles only. 


The Mytishchi Machine-Building Plant, Moscow Oblast. Production over 1956—58 
comprised dump trucks with the chassis of the ZIL-150 and GAZ-51. New 
production comprises 1.5-, 2.5-, and 4-ton trucks for use in agriculture. It is also 
manufacturing semitrailers with a 7-ton load. 


The Likino Motorbus Factory. This plant, situated at Likino, Moscow Oblast, 
and belonging to the Moscow Oblast Sovnarkhoz, is from 1960 onward to 
manufacture buses for use in urban areas, the ZIL-159. The latter was formerly 
manufactured by the Moscow Likhachey Automobile Plant. 


The Lvov Automobile Plant. It assembled in 1956-58 a 32-seater bus with parts 
from the Moscow Likhachey Plant, the ZIL-127. Since 1959, it has been manu- 
facturing the LAZ-695 and LAZ-695B buses for use in urban areas. They are to 
have motors with 150 hp, automatic transmission, and pneumatic suspension. 


The Pavlov Motorbus Factory. This plant, in Gorky Oblast, produced over 
1956—58 the 17-seater bus PAZ-651 and the ambulance PAZ-653. Since 1957, 
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it has been manufacturing military buses. In 1959 the plant began to manufacture 
three variants of the PAZ-652, for urban, suburban, and tourist service. The new 
bus carries 44 persons. It has 90 hp from a 3,500 cc. motor. Maximum speed is 
80 k/h, with a fuel consumption of 28 liters per 100 kilometers. Since 1959, the 
plant has been manufacturing automobile freight cars capable of transporting 
5 Volgas. i 

The Kurgan Motorbus Factory is over 1959—65 to manufacture two variants of the 
medium bus, the KAZ-671, one cerrying passengers only and the other passengers 
and luggage. Both are built on the chassis of the GAZ-52 truck, carry 2.5 tons, 
and have a 3,500 cc. motor with 85'hp. : 


The Riga RAF Motorbus Factocy. New production comprises the small 8-seater 


__ bus, the Spridits. It is fitted with the 45 hp, 1,360 cc. Moskvich motor. Since 1959, 


the plant has been manufacturing the Festival bus which carries 9 passengers. It 
has a 2,500 cc. motor of 70 hp, with a maximum speed of 95 k/h. 


The Odessa Assembly Plant. Prior to 1959, it had been manufacturing trucks for 
use in agriculture, using the chassis of the ZIL-150, GAZ-51, and GAZ-93 trucks. 
Since 1959, it has been assemblinz with parts from the Gorky Automobile Plant 
the 2.5-ton truck GAZ-52. Since the end of 1959, it has been manufacturing 
cattle cars carrying 18 to 20 head of cattle. 


The Irkutsk Assembly Plant. Since 1959, it has been assembling the 2.5-ton 
GAZ-51 truck. 

The Engels Uritsk Motorbus Fastory. Down to 1958 it produced the trolley bus 
ZIU-5 used in all the major Sovizt cities. Since 1959, it has been manufacturing 
the ZIU-6 bus which carries 110—120 persons. The omnibus has 200 hp from two 
5,500 cc. motors, and a speed of 75 k/h. Some of these buses are to have Diesel 
motors. 

The Irbit Automobile Trailer Plant. It is manufacturing one-axle trailers, and 
also a two-axle, 3-ton. ; 

Thus, the Soviet automobile industry now has 22 plants as opposed to 
17 earlier. The new plants are the Belorussian, Kremenchug, Zaporozhe, Likino 
in the Moscow Oblast Sovnarkhcz, the Uritsk Plant, and the East Siberian which 
is presently under construction, although its location is unknown." The Moscow 
Likhachev, Gorky, and Yaroslav plants now have all-round automation. 


G. A. Voedensky 


13° Aytomobilnaya promysblennost, No. 1 (1959), p. 1. 
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Agriculture 


Results of the 1959 Harvest - 


The Communist leaders made wide use of the 1958 harvest to popularize the 
allegedly outstanding successes in the field of agriculture, particularly as regards 
the grain harvest. At the December 1958 Central Committee plenum Nikita 
Khrushchev had reported that the gross grain harvest had amounted to 139,230,000 
` metric tons. Officially 56,800,000 tons of grain were delivered to the state.? 
Things were different in 1959. The country suffered from drought and much 
more territory was affected by it than is generally the case in a bad harvest year. 
This was apparently the reason why there were no reports on the progress of the 
harvest until towards the end of the year. At a session of the Moscow Soviet of 
November 6, 1959, Central Committee Secretary A. Aristov reported that 


in spite of the fact that there was drought in many regions of the country, in the 
present year more grain was harvested than in the best harvest years prior to the 
development of the virgin lands; On the first of November 825 million poods 
[13,513,500 metric tons] of grain more than the. average annual deliveries for the 
year 1949-53 had been purchased and’ delivered throughout the country.? 


‘The same evasive statement was made by Khrushchev on grain deliveries in 
a speech at the Hungarian Party Congress in Budapest: “While on the average 
for the years 1948 to 1953 we delivered [to the state] two billion poods [32,760,000 
metric tons] of grain, in the last four years three billion poods [49,140,000 metric 
‘tons] have been averaged annually.”? The December 1959 plenum made some 
' attempt to clarify the state of the harvest. In its decree “On the Further Development 
of Agriculture” the session noted with satisfaction that major successes had been 
achieved in agriculture since the Twenty-first Party Congress. The unsatisfactory 
1959 harvest was concealed behind the vague remark that the state had purchased 
“sufficient grain.” 4 In his speech at the session Khrushchev noted that in spite 
of the unfavorable climatic conditions the results had been good and 46,601,100 
metric tons of grain had been delivered to the state. At the end of January 1960 
the Central Statistical Administration reported that the gross grain harvest for 
1959 amounted to 124,488,000 metric tons.’ Thus, the 1959 gross grain yield was 
about 16,000,000 metric tons less than in 1958. Neither the December Central 
Committee plenary session nor the January session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR mentioned the gross yield. The tolerable 1958 grain harvest was proclaimed 
in the first half of December of that year.*® 

‘The reasons for the 1959 poor harvest were (1) the unfavorable metéorolog- 
ical conditions; (2) the organizational shortcomings of the kolkhoz-sovkhoz system 
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of agriculture; (3) the poor quality ofthe machinery and the lack ofa rational system 
of mechanization. In 1959, 139,800,000 hectares, of which the. kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes accounted for 126,000,000, were devoted to spring crops in the USSR.’ 
The combined total of winter and spring crops in 1959 ‘was 196,000,000 hectares, 
that is, almost 40,000,000 more than in 1953.8 There was drought in the Urals, 
along the Volga, in the Udmurt ASSR and in Orenburg and Stalingrad oblasts. 
The weather was especially bad in Rostov Oblast. In many regions of the oblast 
no rain fell throughout the entire growing period. The drought also affected the 
northwestern areas of the Soviet Union, along the Baltic Coast, in the Belorussian 
SSR and Smolensk Oblast. In the central RSFSR Tambov Oblast suffered and 
in the East the virgin lands of Siberia and Kazakhstan were seriously affected. 
The grain harvest accordingly began two weeks earlier than usual. 


If the preparations for the grain harvest in 1959 are examined, it will 
become clear that they were much more poorly handled than in previous years. 
In the West Kazakhstan Oblast alone, for example, 1,300 reapers, 2,170 gatherers 
and more than two thirds of the trucks were out of operation, since repairs had 
not been completed by the harvest.* In the middle of August in Akmolinsk Oblast 
one third of the combines, reapers, and gatherers had not been repaired. Of the 
1,102 trucks in the oblast, only 700 had been adapted to carry grain.1° Similarly, 
in Krasnoyarsk Krai no more than 3,000 reapers out of 8,900 were operating at 
the height of the harvest.1! In the Perevolotsky Raion, Orenburg Oblast, 312 
reapers, 385 combines, and 90 tractors were short of spare parts at the beginning 
of the harvest. In Vinnitsa Oblast the kolkhozes were unable to obtain the 
simplest wrenches, bolts, and bearings in the repair and tractor stations (RTS). 
They could not even be obtained from the oblast stores. There were cases of the 
RTS being compelled under pressure from the kolkhozes to dismantle new 
machines prior to sale and to sell the parts to the kolkhozes.!* Some kolkhozes 
which were not sure that the RTS would cope with repairs in time did them with 
their own manpower. However, this method was not always a success since the 
kolkhozes did not have the proper workshops and qualified personnel. In many 

areas of the Soviet Union there was a shortage of combine and tractor drivers 
and mechanics. In Altai Krai the authorities assumed that 15,000 mechanics 
would be graduated from the training schools. Unfortunately, the schools enrolled 
only 5,000 persons and only 4,000 instead of the supposed 10,000 enrolled for the 
mechanics’ course. Prior to the harvest, Kazakhstan was short of 62,000 combine 
operators, 58,000 tractor pilots, and 29,000 reaper operators. The Kazakh me-" 
chanics’ schools were to train 28,000 combine operators for the harvest. In fact ` 
only 8,000 were enrolled for the courses. l 
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Large-numbers of workers were sent to help in the harvest in Kazakhstan and 
the eastern regions of the RSFSR. A further 24,000 students were sent from the 
schools for labor reserves. They were to work for not less than two months on the 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes.1* Even students from the higher educational estab- 
lishments and vocational schools were sent to help with the harvest. Some 500 
students from Latvian Agricultural Academy, vocational schools and technical 
schools were sent to Kokchetav Oblast.14 Living conditions for persons arriving 
to help with the harvest from other krais and oblasts were extremely bad. The lack 
of housing, shortage of provisions, low earnings and high price of food led many to 
leave thearea and return home. Komsomolskaya pravda wrote about conditions on the 
Embinsky Sovkhoz, Aktyubinsk Oblast: “They [the girls] were poorly received, 
the food is poorly prepared, warm baths are available only once a month, bedding 
are not provided, the girls sleep on the floor.”15 On the Dnepropetrovsk Sov- 
khoz, Kazakh SSR, the girls arriving from Gorky were received with music, 
speeches, and a dinner. But then they sat for two weeks without work. Finally, 
they were sent to work in one of the sovkhoz brigades. There, 


nobody bothered about the Gorky girls or about creating normal living Gidon 
for them. In the first month at subsidiary jobs they received 380 rubles each, of 
which 330 were immediately expended on food in the dining hell. Everything would 
have been all right if they had been well fed; but there were only dumplings for 
dinner and supper. ... Fifty rubles was all that was left for them for all other ex- 
penditures.16 
At the beginning of the harvest the reception points, grain storage points, 
and driers were not ready. The plan for capital construction on grain reception 
points in the USSR was only 26 % fulfilled at the beginning of June. In the RSFSR 
new storage facilities for only 140,000 metric tons of grain had been built instead 
of the planned 1,000,000 tons. In Kazakhstan storage facilities for 900,000 tons 
were supposed to have been built, while in fact facilities for only 77,000 tons 
had been provided. The sovkhozes in Akmolinsk Oblast received 108 powerful 
grain driers with a capacity of up to 200 tons per 24 hours, but only 34 were 
installed. The rest remained idle. The threshed grain had a moisture content of 
18 %-25 %. So’much grain was delivered damp at the reception points that the 
sovkhozes suffered serious financial loss. In Akmolinsk Oblast alone more than 
235,000 tons of grain were not dried by the reception points.1? About 147,000 
tons of grain lay in sheaves on the fields of Pavlodar Oblast and were ruined by 
the rain and snow. Many trucks were dispatched from the cities to help with 
the transport of the grain. The Ministry of Automotive Transport of the RSFSR 
alone provided 75,000 trucks to carry the grain.1® Nevertheless, the grain was 
not delivered to the points. 
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More successful results were obtained with the corn harvest in 1959 in com- 
parison with earlier years. About 22,000,000 hectares, or 16% of all ariable land, 
was sown with corn.!® The Soviet press reported that several areas prodaced 
a high yield of silage corn. The Belorussian Party leaders reported that the yield 
on the kolkhozes and sovkhozes averaged 40 tons of silage corn per hectare.*° 
The succèsses in the growing of corn in the republic are explained by the fact 
that the corn was planted on the most fertile land, the private plots of many 
kolkhozniks were also used, and great use was made of fertilizers. About 24,000 
teams were organized and in thé winter of 1958 seminars were held on the growing 
of corn. They were attended by 30,000 kolkhozniks and sovkhoz workers.** 
The successes were mainly achieved as a result of great expenditure which was 
not always justified. There can be little doubt that Khrushchev’s interest in the 
cultivation of corn explains this increase in expenditure. 

- The Party leaders were well aware from the summer that the 1959 ka-vest 
would be poor. Nonetheless Khrushchev placed great hopes on a good harvest 
in Kazakhstan and Siberia, He announced that the kolkhozes and sovkhcozes of 
these areas would supply the government with at least as much grain as in 1958.33 
Yet the kolkhozes and sovkhozes of Kazakhstan delivered to the state only 
11,466,000 metric tons of grain, that is, 4,095,000 tons less than in 1958.33 The 
supplies of grain from Altai Krai in Siberia have been falling from year to year. In 
1956, when the virgin lands were included, the average yield of threshed grain 
was 1.85 tons per hectare. In 1957, it sank to 1.38 tons per hectare; in 1958 it was 
only about one ton per hectare and in 1959 slightly less than one ton.*# At the 
December 1959 plenary session Secretary of the Altai Party Committee K. Pysin 
was compelled to admit that in 2959 the krai sovkhozes and kolkhozes had not 
fulfilled the plan for the sale of grain to the state.28 The poor grain harvest in 
Krasnoyatsk Krai compelled the krai Party leaders to increase the amount of 
cultivated land by 400,000 hectares at the expense of forest areas in order to 
increase gross yields.2* Even the Ukrainian SSR which had carried out important 
work in the development of its grain crop delivered 1,638,000 tons less grain 
to the state in 1959 than in 1958.27 

‘The December plenum noted that there had been a good harvest in Kazakkstan. 
However, Khrushchev asserted that the republic’s leaders had not payed proper 
attention to many important tasks. As a result, the spring sowing took too long 
because 18,000 tractors had not been repaired and did not take part in it. Khrush- 
chev upraided Kazakh Party First Secrevary N. Belyaev and Council of Ministers 
Chairman D. Kunaev. Shortly afterwards Belyzev was removed from his post 
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as Secretary of the Kazakh Party Central Committee and replaced by Kunaev 
who was no less responsible for the disastrous harvest.?® Two days prior to the 
opening of the December plenum the Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers had sent a telegram “warmly congratulating the Kazakh Party Central 
Committee, the republic’s Council of Ministers, and all workers on their major 
successes in agriculture.” 29 On the day the plenum opened, Pravda carried a lead 
article which stated that the whole country had welcomed the report of the 
major successes of the RSFSR, the Ukraine, and Kazakhstan in output of grain, 
meat, milk, and other products.®° Finally, a decree of the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR of December 25, 1959 “On the Award of Orders and 
Medals of the USSR to Leading Agricultural Workers in the Party, Government, 
and Agricultural Organs” awarded N. Belyaev a medal. There can be no doubt 
that the Central Committee and Khrushchev himself were well aware of the 
situation as regards the harvest in Kazakhstan. The inconsistency in their treat- 
ment of the agricultural “successes” in Kazakhstan was evidently intended to 
conceal the catastrophe there, to stress once again without any justification the 
wisdom of developing the virgin lands, and to maintain Kazakhstan’s place after 
the RSFSR as the second most important producer of grain. 

Thus, the 1959 drought once again tevealed that yields in the virgin lands 
are dependent on the weather. In other words, after numerous years of experi- 
menting and enormous expenditure of manpower, machinery, and money, the 
Soviet leaders have not yet succeeded in ensuring a steady harvest in Kazakhstan. 


S. Kabysh 


Science 


Kozyrev’s Controversial Theory of the Nature of Time 


In 1958 the Academy of Sciences of the USSR published a volume entitled 
Causative or Asymmetrical Mechanics in Linear Approximation, by the Soviet 
astrophysicist Prof. Nikolai A. Kozyrev. As the work was not intended fora broad 
circle of readers, but rather for the small number of specialists active in this field 
of study, the edition numbered only 200 copies. The general public first learned of 
it from an address by the author before the Geographical Society in Leningrad in 
which he dealt with the principles of mechanics. Subsequently several articles 
discussing it appeared in Soviet and foreign newspapers and magazines. In 
simple terms the thesis of the book is that time, as a physical dimension, produces 
energy and, moreover, time is the basic principle of the movement, existence and 
development of our world in the broadest sense of the word. Strange though it 
may be, time as such belongs to the least studied of physical dimensions. Kozyrev’s 
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work contains many essentially new postulates concerning time and exam- 
ines many aspects which have escaped the attention of physicists for thousands 
of years. In the USSR his theory inspired a sharp debate lasting September through 
November 1959, which is the only direct source of information regarding it. 

The story of the debate on Kozyrev’s book is in brief as follows. In the first 
place, Kozyrev’s ideas were not new. He had written his doctor’s thesis as long 
ago as 1948. Other works which expressed his basic ideas were published in 
Reports of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR in 1950. The book Cassative or 
‘Asymmetrical Mechanics in Linear Approximation itself appeared in 1958, None 
of these works were discussed in the specialist press. It was a quite unexpected 
article about Kozyrev’s work by Bilenkin in the popular newspaper Komsomotskaya 
pravda on September 3, 1959 that attracted attention and Jed to the discussion. 
Articles in Literaturnaya gazeta, Tekbnika molodszhi and even Pravda followed. 
On November 3, 1959, Literaturnaya gazeta catried a laudatory article on Kozy- 
rev’s theory. The controversy reached a culmination in an English-language 
broadcast over Radio Moscow on November 18, 1959. Western readers learned 
of it through an article in the New York Times on November 19, 1959, which 
cited the reactions of American and British physicists to Kozyrev’s views. On 
November 22, 1959, Pravda carried a sharply critical article by three members 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR—Lev A. Artsimovich, Pyotr L. Kapitsa 
and Igor Y.’Tamm—which rang down the curtain on the three months’ centro- 
versy. 

Before going into detail regarding Kozyrev’s theory, a brief look should be 
taken at the general concepts of time and their historical development. The 
ancient Greeks considered that all manifestations of life were the offspring of 
time and expressed this belief in symbolic myths. Later Aristotle wrote: “What 
time is and what its nature is, is unknown to us.” Kant considered time to be 
an a priori form of human consciousness, that is, as belonging in the category of 
experience, innate, not resting on further analysis. Goethe, in his Prose Sayings, 
took a contrary stand and asserted that “Time itself is an element.” From 
Einstein we know that time depends on velocity. Finally, when Menkovsky 
introduced the concept of a fourth dimension, he selected time as the fourth 
coordinate. 


Kozyrev formulated the problem as follows: 


What time represents is still unknown. There are vague ideas on this question 
in physics. When, considering the importance of the question, whole volumes 
should have been wzitten on time. 

Kozyrev took as the point of departure for his theory a number of astranomi- 
cal observations, i.e., experiment. Several observations on the structure and 
occurrence of the scars indicate that the world is asymmetrical. The existence of 
such asymmetry was demonstrated in microcosm by the work in the USA of 
the young Chinese scientists Li Tsungtao and Yang Chen-ning, who observed 
the passage of beta rays between magnetic poles and discovered in them irregular 
tendencies. An asymmetrical world means a world which does not coincide with 
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its mirror reflection. The deviations from exact coincidence are almost imper- 
ceptible but their existence has nonetheless been proved beyond the possibility 
of experimental error. Although the asymmetry of the world fits poorly into 
the framework of our everyday conceptions, it is now generally recognized as 
a scientific fact. ‘ 

On the basis of his observations Kozyrev comes to the conclusion that the 
asymmetry of the world has as its basis the asymmetry of time. The asymmetry 
of time is expressed in its direction, its unilateral flow from the past to the future. 
The discovery of the direction of time has often been incorrectly attributed to 
Kozyrev, but concepts of the direction of time were known even in antiquity and 
a statement of the direction of time can now be found in any encyclopedia, in- 
cluding the Large Soviet Encyclopsdia. What is new in Kozyrev’s thinking is the 
thesis that the asymmetry of time is the cause of the asymmetry of the world. 

The next step in Kozyrev’s theory is the connection of the direction of time 
with cause and effect. The direction of time, according to Kozyrev, establishes 
a distinction between cause and effect. A cause always preceeds an effect. If time 
did not have direction, one would not be able to distinguish cause from effect, 
and they would coincide. In each moment of time we observe around us various 
phenomena, that is, different causes engender different results. This produces in 
our consciousness an impression of the passage of time. 

The existence of the phenomenon of asymmetry has been established not 
only for astronomy and microcosmics but even for biology. Kozyrev hypothesizes 
that the cause of asymmetry is always the same, the asymmetry of time, its flow. 


Astronomical data indicate that . . . the asymmetry of the world exists due to the 
asymmetry of time, i. e., due to the objective distinction between future and past. 
By this property, time, which can be called direction or flow, establishes the distinc- 
tion between cause and effect. 

If the flow of time actually creates the non-equivalence of the world and its 
mirror reflection, then the phenomena of asymmetry in biology and in microcosmics 
must also have as its explanation the direction of time.1 
It should be pointed out that the classical mechanics of Newton do not take 

into account the distinction between past and future, do not see a difference be- 
tween action and reaction. According to Newton, action and reaction occur 
simultaneously, but according to Kozyrev action (cause) is separated from re- 
action (effect) by a certain interval of time. In the mechanics of Newton time is a 
unit of measurement, i.e., it is characterized only by a certain quantity without 
consideration of direction. However, the flow of time has direction and Kozyrev 
proposes that mechanics consider its direction. Kozyrev sought to correct the 
formula of classical mechanics by introducing the concept of the flow of time, 
which he defines as the relation of a certain distance to the interval of time between 
cause and effect. He uses the symbol C, to designate this flow. But since the re- 
lation of distance to time is nothing else but velocity, he comes to the important 
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conclusion that the flow of time has a dimension velocity. ‘The flow of time. says 
Kozyrtev, in a slightly different definition, is the rate, at which cause propagates 
effect. He poses the question: will this rate always have one and the same signifi- 
cance or will it vary in different cases and what is the absolute significance cf this 
rate. He concludes that the propagation by cause ofeffect must have finite significance. 


The relationship between the flow of time and the accompanying rate plays 
a very important role in Kozyrev’s theory. To assess the importance and signifi- 
cance of this problem, Kozyrev examines the flow of time by studying such ro- 
tating bodies as tops, planets, and stars. If the flow of time has a dimersion, 
velocity, it is possible to add it to any other velocity, in particular to an accom- 
panying velocity, the sum being what physicists call a constant. In an equal 
period of.time a point nearer the pole of a rotating body travels a shorter distance 
than a point nearer the equator. The fact that this accompanying velocity is a 
variable seems to invalidate the assumption that the sum is a constant. In order 
to preserve the validity of the equation, Kozyrev argues that on rotating bodies 
time moves variously. This means that changes in accompanying velocity. with 
the transition from the pole to the equator, must be compensated by correspond- 
ing changes in the value of Cp the flow of time. 


According to Kozyrev, the different movement of time at different points 
of a rotating sphere causes the significance of the flow of time to vary at different 
points on this sphere and consequently the amount of movement also to vary. 
The value of forces is defined in mechanics as the amount of movement in a unit 
of time. Whence it directly follows that the varying flow of time should produce 
‘some new force, probably of an inert character. It is possible that here Kezyrev 
is approaching an explanation of the nature of the forces of gravity, which until 
this time has been completely cbscure. 


Kozyrev’s further conclusions are in brief as follows: With rotating: tops, 
planets, and stars, because of the varying flow of time, supplementary forces 
should emerge. The greater the rate of speed, the greater should be the sapple- 
mentary forces. Acting along the rotating axis the supplementary forces deform 
the rotating body and this deformation in turn leads to a release of energy. 
In the classical mechanics of Newton occurrences are completely symmetrical. 
However, according to Kozyrev, the distinction between cause and effect pre- 
cludes such symmetry, and he claims that experiments indicate that no ideal mir- 
ror reflection exists. In microcosmic processes this phenomenon is expressed in 
particular in the infringement of the principle of an even number in ruclear 
reactions. 

The best means of checking Kozyrev’s theory would be the direct method 
of experiment. Kozyrev has in fact undertaken measurements intended to support 
his theory. Although he himself holds that his research provides the necessary 
substantiation, there is no agreement in scientific circles on this point and the 
validity of his experiments as well as of his theory has been questioned. His 
experiments consisted basically in taking photographs of various rotating bodies, 
including those taken in an effort to determine the form of the planets Jupiter 
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and Saturn. According to his theory, as a result of the deforming action of the 
supplementary forces the form of any rotating body should digress from that 
of a sphere and be heartshaped, that is, the North Pole flat and the South Pole 
pointed. However, the measurements of the earth produced during the inter- 
national geophysical year arrived at just the opposite result, namely, that although 
the earth actually is heartshaped, it is. flat at the South Pole and pointed at the 
North Pole. Of course, although this is in contradiction to Kozyrev’s theory, it 
may be argued that it is not an essential contradiction, for the following reasons. 
First, the conclusion concerning the shape of the earth is only a special instance 
which does not affect the basic principles.of Kozyrev’s theory either concerning 
the flow of time, or concerning thé speed of the propagation by cause of effect. 
Second, the measurements of the earth should not be considered final. 


Experimental verification of Kozyrev’s theory B now continuing. It bas been 
urged that the first measurements, made by Kozyrev at Pulkovo Observatory 
and in the course of scientific expeditions to the Crimea and the Arctic, be repeated 
more carefully. In the opinion of Academicians Artsimovich, Kapitsa and Tamm 
it is a case of “very minute effects which are difficult to observe.” ‘They hold that 
substantiation is necessary, but doubt that Kozyrev has succeeded in providing 
it. However, this is not the first time that physics and astronomy have been 
brought into conflict by minute effects. - 


Kozyrev’s theory also requires theoretical proof. For this a substantiation 
of its mathematical procedures is all that is necessary. As far as known, Kozyrev 
uses standard mathematical procedures. 


In any case it should be pointed out that although there is still neither ex- 
perimental nor theoretical proof of Kozyrev’s’ theory, this does not apply to 
Kozyrev’s theory alone. It is possible to argue, and argument is still in progress, 
about the experimental substantiation of even such a generally accepted theory as 
Einstein’s theory of relativity. This uncertainty explains the nature of the state- 
ments by Soviet and other scientists about Kozyrev’s theory. 


“The chief criticism of Kozyrev’s work made by Soviet scientists did not 
appear in the scientific or even popular science press, but in the central organ of 
the Party, Pravda.* The article by the three renowned Soviet academicians is 
entitled “On the Irresponsible Pursuit of Scientific Sensationalism.” Of the three 
authors only Tamm has been occupied in the past with questions directly bearing 
on Kozyrev’s theory, and for his work in this field he was subjected to sharp 
criticism, including charges of idealism. Academician Artsimovich, although he 
has been connected with remarkably exact experimental research in the field of 
electronics is only in part a theoretician. Kapitsa is an experimenter occupied with 
problems somewhat removed from ‘the field of Kozyrev’s work. Two other 
Soviet scholars, whose work is directly connected with Kozyrev’s and who 
could give a report on it at first hand, have remained silent. One of these, Acade- 
mician Fesenkov, has been for many years the director of Pulkovo Observatory, 
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where Kozyrev carried out his experiments. Fesenkov not only has not attacked 
Kozyrev’s ideas, but has placed at his disposal ample opportunities for conduct- 
ing his research from the Crimea ta the Arctic. Academician Ambartsumyan, who 
was recently elected a member of the French Academy, was a university compan- 
ion of Kozyrev’s, and for almost their entire lives they have worked along 
parallel lines. Research on the structure of the stars by both men has been closely 

connected. f 


In their article the three academicians begin with a general appraisal of Kozy- 
rev’s work, then, without describing the general principles of his theory, go on 
to their conclusions. Their general evaluation is apparent from the following 
excerpt: . 

We cannot here give a consistent exposition of the author’s further lne of 
reasoning, if only because we see no logical sequence in the continual leaps in his 
thought, in the piling up of unfounded assumptions, etc. In particular, we do not 
understand the real meaning of his assertion that the flow of time can engender 
energy. - 


They further state that “none of the specialists agree with Kozyrey” ; however, 
they think it correct and necessary that Pulkovo Observatory undertake a verifica- 
tion of Kozyrev’s experiments. Among other criticisms they accuse Kezyrev 
of contradicting the first and second laws of thermodynamics, particularly the 
law of the conservation of energy. However, in the next paragraph they declare: 


Of course the fact that the law of the conservation of energy is strictly observed 
in all the processes taking place on our planet does not furnish grounds for cate- 
gorically denying the possibility that cosmic phenomena are subject to some other 
laws. Bold hypotheses of this kind are being widely discussed in present-day 
cosmology.® ‘ 


This remark concerning the possibility of nonconformity to the law of the 
conservation of energy in cosmic phenomena apparently emanates from Tamm, 
and is in conflict with Engels, who believed the law of the conservation of energy 
to be a general and universal law of nature, a belief repeatedly expressed in his 
Dialectics of Nature. 


Lenin who also gave thought to the problem, was unable to cope with the 
view that the law of the conservation of energy came down to the establishment 
of the causal bonds of phenomena. Mach regarded the law of the conservation of 
energy as limited to,physical phenomena. This is not the only principle of physics 
related to the philosophical conclusions of Marxism which is at present being 
subjected, as never before, 10 increasing criticism. Kozyrev’s theory that energy 
created by supplemenzary forces arises not from nothingness, but from time, can 
be viewed as an original expression of the law of the conservation of energy 
which serves in some degree to explain the second law of thermodynamics. Time 
burns in the stars and the supplementary energy produced compensates ior the 
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dispersion of energy. Along with the dispersion of energy accounted for by the 
second law of thermodynamics, there is a new concentration of energy and the 
threat of thermal death no longer hangs over the world. 


The problem of the concentration of energy, in opposition to its dispersal, 
has been given great attention by specialists in the USSR, including not only 
scientists, but engineers and technicians in the field of thermodynamics. Some of 
these engineers have at times come to false conclusions. One such case, cited by 
Artsimovich, Kapitsa, and’ Tamm in the same article as that attacking Kozyrev’s 
theory, is the publicized development in the Sanitation Equipment Plant in 
Moscow of a sensational heating device based on the utilization of semicon- 
ductors. As several critics, in addition to the three Academicians, have pointed 
out in the Soviet press, the alleged efficiency was derived either through misuse 
of the term efficiency or through errors in measurement. However, in the case of 
Kozyrev’s theory, it is difficult to determine just where the truth lies. As to 
Kozyrev’s assertion that the stars do not possess a special source of energy and 
that the source of energy in the stars is not thermonuclear reaction, the three 
Academicians declare that none of the specialists agree. It may be noted never- 
theless that, although this view was first published by Kozyrev in his doctoral 
thesis in 1948, it has not been publicly refuted, and also, as Kozyrev quite rea- 
sonably asserts, the theories regarding the mechanism of thermonuclear reactions 
are far from being free of theoretical objections. 


It is of interest in this connection to refer to the article in the New York Times 
of November 19, 1959. The article gives an accurate and clear description of 
Kozyrev’s theory and then goes on to report the views of a number of British 
and American scientists on the subject. The first of these, Prof. Herbert Dingle, 
one of the most distinguished of Britain’s scientific philosophers, finds the theory 
“quite unsound” because the so-called “space interval” between cause and effect 
depends entirely on “the system of coordinates used” and there are no universal 
coordinates for this kind of measurement. The next critic, Prof. W. H. McCrae, 
a renowned British astrophysicist and a Fellow of the Royal Society, suggests 
that in replacing the Second Law of Thermodynamics with a theory of regenera- 
tion by time Kozyrev may be promoting something in line with Soviet political 
ideology. At the time the sharp criticism of Kozyrev had not yet appeared in 
Pravda and Professor McCrae may have been thinking of Shaginyan’s laudatory 
article in Literaturnaya gazeta of November 3, 1959. Prof. Hermann Bondi of 
King’s College, London expresses the opinion that Kozyrev’s general ideas are 
“very woolly” and “difficult to understand,” but that he finds Kozyrev’s ez- 
planation of the earth’s shape convincing and considers it “‘necessary for someone 
to point out that our present state of knowledge is not enough,” to explain what 
can be observed. It is interesting that he considers that Kozyrev’s explanation of 
the earth’s shape, i.e., just the point that has been shown to be at variance with 
experimental data, is his chief contribution. The American scientists cited in the 
article were reported to be unfavorably impressed by what they know of the 
theory and considered it very unclear. 
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The theoretical natural philosophy arsenal of Marxism is hopelessly anti- 
quated. Three basic works, Anfi-Diring and Dialectics of Nature by Engels and 
Materialism and Empiriocriticism by Lenin, make up the whole of it. Kozrrev’s 
theory indicates the complete instability of contemporary Marxist natural philo- 
sophy. As regards both his philosophical significance and: his personal “short~ 
comings” Kozyrev is far ahead. The chief question that arises in this connection. 
is that of the relationship of the possible philosophical conclusions from Kozvrev’s 
theory to the natural philosophy of Ma=xism. Does Kozyrev’s theory support or 
undermine the philosophical outlook of contemporary Soviet Marxistsr 


Kozyrev limits himself to the purely physical aspects of his work and makes 
no sorties into the far-reaching philosophical consequences, although the latter 
develop of themselves. Neither his critics nor his supporters have delved inzo the 
philosophical significance of his work. Little mention has been made cf this 
aspect of the work in the press and then in vague and desultory fashion. The 
British astrophysicist McCrae cited above merely suggested that Kozyrev’s 
physical ideas might have some connection with the problems of the ideology or 
Marxism and that this might explain the debate about his work. McCrae limits 
himself to this marginal remark and did not look into the essence of the matter 

Artsimovich’s, Kapitsa’s, and Tamm’s criticism of Kozyrev’s view that it is ic 
principle possible that there are worlds in the cosmos which do not confcrm tc 
the law of the conservation of energy reflects the uneasiness of Soviet theologiste 
of Marxism. This is in conflict with the interpretation of the law of the conser- 
vation of energy which is accepted in the Soviet Union as correct. 


What does Kozyrev’s belief that time can produce energy signify for Marxis- 
natural philosophy? The basic thesis of this philosophy is that matter is all- 
pervasive, that nothing exists which is not, material. In particular, energy is 
itself matter; it is to be directly related to a material bearer. Kozyrev, however, 
implies that energy is produced by time, and he leaves matter completely by the 
wayside. It follows that a physical process is possible in which matter does noz 
play a decisive role, a conclusion of course in direct conflict with the basis oz 
Marxist natural philosophy. i o 

It is, however, possible to approach the problem from another angle. This 
is attempted in the article by Marietta Shaginyan.* The origin of the article is of 
interest. Marietta Shaginyan had been assembling material for a novel entitled 
The Second Law of Thermodynamics in which she wished to shatter what sh= 
regarded as the myth of the thermal death ‘of the universe. However, as sha 
writes, the necessary “heroes” were lacking. The evidence for thermal deata 
seemed more powerful than that against it. And then she found a “hero” in the 
person of Kozyrev. The logic of her reasoning is roughly as follows: 


The sense of the Second Law of Thermodynamics is that it is possible fcr 
any form of energy to be entirely converted into thermal energy, but impossibk 
for thermal energy to be entirely transformed into any other kind of energy. 


4 Literaturnaya gaxeia, November 3, 1959. 
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With such transformations a part of the thermal energy is dispersed into space. 
Energy is, 30 to speak, depleted. The thermal death of the universe could, how- 
ever, be avoided if along with the natural dispersion of energy there existed 
processes leading to a concentration of energy. Kozyrev asserts that time pro- 
duces energy. Thus, he provides a source of the concentration of energy and his 
theory can >e looked upon as a serious counter tg the theory of the thermal death 
of the universe. At the same time his theory supports the law of the conservation 
of energy. Time can be viewed as matter inasmuch as in Marxism everything that 
objectively exists is considered to be matter, independent of our consciousness. 
But Marietta Shaginyan apparently herself senses the weakness of her arguments. 

To sum up the question of the philosophical implications of Kozyrev’s 
theory, it ncust be borne in mind that in the philosophy of Marxism there are two 
definitions of matter. The first is matter in the general philosophical sense of 
objective reality existing independently of our consciousness and presented to us 
through sersation. This definition is quite vague and can be interpreted to include 
not only matter, but the absolute spirit of Hegel and even the concept of God. 
A great dezl has already been written on this subject. The second definition of 
matter is matter in the natural science sense. This type of definition is lacking in 
the natural philosophy of Marxism, but in place of it there are vague statements 
to the effect that matter in the natural science sense should be taken to mean the 
totality of cur concrete knowledge of the properties of things at a given stage of 
historical development. The two definitions of matter are always confused with 
one another and in each individual case it is difficult to determine which type of 
matter one $s dealing with: matter in the general philosophical sense or matter in 
the natural science sense. The same is true of Kozyrev’s theory. In strict accord- 
ance with the terms of Marxist philosophy, time is in the general philosophical 
sense material. But from the point of view of material in the natural science sense, 
it is difficult to speak of the materialness of time. Time has no weight, form, light, 
or any othe- of the properties which distinguish all material bodies. Herein lies 
the contradiction. : 

‘The sharp polemics in the USSR concerning Kozyrev’s theory are also indic- 
ative of the self-contradiction, dishonesty, and generally unsatisfactory state 
of affairs in Marxist natural philosophy. New developments in physical science 
set for Marxism-Leninism the difficulties and possibly insoluble problem of 
combining the new scientific attainments with the obsolete principles of the part 
of its teachings dealing with natural philosophy. M. Kitaev 
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Culture 


' Foreign Motion Pictures in the USSR in 1959 


In addition to the more than two-hundted films produced annually, acco-ding 
to official Soviet sources, by Soviet film studios,1 the organizations in charge of 
renting films also release to the Soviet film theaters a large number of fareign 
films as part of the “cultural Sc a program. Such films may be divided into 
three categories: 


1. Foreign films acquired for normal showing throughout the country with 
dubbed-in Russian sound tracks or Russian subtitles. This is the only category 
which reaches a wide audience. 

2. Foreign films shown in such large cities as Moscow, Leningrad, or Kiev. 
but only reaching a small audience since they ate only shown for a day or two. 
These are mainly films shown in connection with such a special occasion as < 
British Week or a French Film Week. This was the pattern followed for showing 
films during the Internationel Film Festival in Moscow in 1959. 

3. Foreign films shown in excep-ional cases to a limited audience on iavitatior 
and later discussed in the Soviet press. 


In 1959, the Soviet Union acquired from abroad 129 motion pictures. About 
100 of these came from the so-called people’s democracies—mainly China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Ezst Germany. There were, surprisingly enough 
only four Polish films. The non-Soviet world provided only 29 films, most o= 
them from countries such as Finland, Burma, Indonesia, Iran, Ceylon, Portugal, 
Norway, Argentina, Mexico and Greece, which are not particularly renowred foz 
their cinematographic productions. The United States provided only one film, 
France six, Great Britain two, Japan two, Italy one, and West Germany one. 

The films shown in the USSR are by no means the best made by the Dreiga 
countries concerned. Even Soviet critics have expressed dissatisfaction w-th the ' 
selection of foreign films. There are at least two reasons for this state of affairs, 
One is often discussed in the Soviet press—the “bad taste” and “the commercial 
calculations” of the officials of Soveksportfilm (Soviet Film Export) and Glav- 
kinoprokat (Main Cinema Rental), No mention is made of the second reason— 
ideological motives. “The renting of films is not only a piece of business, it is also 
politics,” Soviet critic Y. Kbanyutin wrote.? It may be concluded ctkat thz 
purchase of poor films from the West is done on the basis of a fixed palicy cf 
some kind, but attention is drawn from this policy by accusing the responsibE 
officials of poor taste. There have been numerous examples in the various West: 
ern countries of the practice of having the officials at the local embassies cr 
consulates take such Soviet visitors as athletes, sailors, or musicians to see poor- 
quality Western motion pictures, for instance grade B American gangster fils 





1 Iskusstvo kino, No. 1 (1959), p. 110. 
2 Literaturnaja gazsta, December 19, 1959. 
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or low-grade French erotic films in accordance with a deliberate policy of taking 
, the visitors to see the worst films on show in the cities in question rather than the 

best. Similarly, it is no accident that worthless films are shown in the Soviet Union, 
after which, as Soviet critic A. Aleksandrov writes, “one wants to take a brush 
and hot water and wipe off the screen.” 3 

Obviously, in accordance with the demands of Communist propaganda, the 
worthless films shown are intended to fit in with the standard Soviet view of life 
in the “capitalist” countries: the power of money, love intrigues based on the 
classical triangle, what Soviet propaganda calls typical bourgeois morals. Great 
attention is paid to the influence which the foreign films may have on the viewer: 

Quite a large place is occupied on our screens by films made in bourgeois 
countries. . .. May they be in the majority of cases progressive films, although 
they do not express our ideas, our moral and esthetic views at all. It would be 
silly to “shelter” viewers from films in which there is more good than bad. It would 
to be much more profitable to raise the esthetic level of qualification of the viewers, 
teach them how to ‘distinguish for themselves correctly between such works of art.4 
Unfortunately, it appears that by no means all the officials responsible share 

the views of the above writer. The seventh plenum of the board of the Union of 
Soviet Artists, held in October 1959, expressed the fear that “the revisionists 
have been striving to open the gates in the art of the socialist countries to bour- 
geois modernistic tendencies.” > Although this remark was applied to art in gen- 
eral, it can easily be applied to motion pictures in particular. 

In a major article on problems of Communist education, V. Nemtsov re- 
cently noted that foreign films were having a bad influence on Soviet viewers. He 
observed in particular that the Moscow s#lyagi (zoot-suiters) had acquired from 
Western films the habit of dancing the “indecent” rock-and-roll. Foreign films, 
it is claimed, also influence young producers: 

It is surprising how in the homeland of Eisenstein, Pudovkin, Dovzhenko and 
many other famed masters who consolidated the new principles of the Soviet film 
and showed to the entire world the greatness of socialist culture, film producers 
have appeared who succeeded in rapidly rejecting what has been gained and, to 
please the mode, became champions of the weaknesses and not of the strength of 
Italian neorealism.® 
On the basis of the above one can deduce the main lines of Soviet policy in 

connection with the acquisition of foreign films: (1) select abroad mainly works 
which are poorer in quality than the average Soviet product, whose artistic level 
is, with some exceptions, low; (2) when compelled to accept good films, buy the 
most conservative films, which are obsolete in form and which can for this very 
reason be adversely criticized. 

On the basis of the first principle, the Soviet Union purchases films from 
countries such as Burma, Indonesia, Portugal, or Norway, which in comparison 

3 Iskusstvo kino, No. 1 (1959), p. 90. f 

4 Thid, p. 110. 

5 Sovetskaya kulixra, October 24, 1959. 

* Ibid., July 2, 1959. 
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make the Soviet films look good. The Soviet press devotes long articles to the 
unimportant Norwegian film industry,” but has nothing at all to say about the 
excellent Swedish film industry. The films of the original and daring Swedish film 
director Ingmar Bergman, whose films are discussed and frequently awarded 
prizes at all international festivals, have not been shown in the USSR or reviewed 
in the press. 


The Communist authorities, in spite of careful supervision, do not invariably 
approve films produced even by the satellites. According to the Polish delegation 
to the Moscow Film Festival in 1959, the Poles were compelled to submit one 
of their less successful films because its very conventionality was better suited to 
the Soviet taste for socialist realism.® One of the films rejected, Ashes and Dia- 
monds, was later welcomed in the West as an outstanding recent work. For the 
same reason the Soviet Union has not released the Polish film The Real End of the 
War, by Kawalerowicz, which also enjoyed great success in the West. The 
United States was represented in 1959 by the film War and Peace, generally given 
favorable reviews in zhe USSR although it is by no means an outstanding example 
of American film art. I-aly was represented by the little-known film They Stole a 
Street Car, while the best Italian film, che antiwar General della Rovere, was not 
shown in the Soviet Union. 


The best represented Western country was France with six films. ‘The selection 
was not as good as it might have been. One of Fernandel’s old pieces, Casimir, 
was shown, although it is by no means one of his most successful films. The 
others, Sans famille, Le bourgeois gentilhomme, L'ile Glamadore, require no comment. 
Only Porte de Lilas by René Clair and the Sino-French fairytale Le cerf-volant 
du bout du monde had any real value as films. Great Britain was represented by 
Campbells Kingdom and The Shiralle. ‘The Japanese film industry was repre- 
sented by Hidden Moods and On This Barth. 


The second category of foreign films exhibited in the USSR, those shown 
for the short period of a week within the framework of a British or French “Week” 
or the Film Festival in Moscow, included the Italian Le Notte di Cabiria by Fed- 
erico Fellini, with Giulietta Masina as the unfortunate prostitute. The British 
Week included such films as Olivier’s Richard III. The Soviet films critics were 
pleased with the British films, since they did not provide any of the problems 
produced by other films. The cultural exchange with the United States was re- 
presented by Marvy, an excellent film about the life of ordinary people. The 
commentaries on the films were very interesting. In connection with Italian 
cinema art the Soviet critic Y. Bereznitsky criticized the quality of objectivism: 

The characters in the best works of the postwar Italian motion picture were 
able not only to laugh, not only to cry, not only to love, but also to hate..., but does 
genuine humanity consist only in scorning an abstract Evil, and not combating its 
concrete bearers?’ 





7 Iskusstvo kino, No. 11 (1959). 
8 East Europe, New York, December 1959, 
9 Komsomolskaya pravda, November 15, 1959. 
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The third category of films, those shown in the USSR to restricted audiences, 
contains several major works ‘produced i in 1959. The most noteworthy was the 
French flm Hiroshima, mon amour, directed by Alain Resnais. An interesting 
situation arose. First, the film could not be ignored because France has a major 
film industry, and second, there was nothing in the film to which the Soviet 
censors could take objection. The director Alain Resnais is well known for his 
extreme left-wing sympathies and the film itself, inspired by the theme “the 
struggle for peace,” unmasked the horrors of an atomic war. Nonetheless, the 
festival organizers did their utmost to limit the film’s influence. It was not shown 
as a part of the festival and Soviet criticism was unfavorable, probably because 
the film was rather revolutionary in concept and treatment and must have shocked 
some of the conservative Soviet critics.1° It clashed with ideological prejudice, 
for the heroine mourns her lover, a German soldier. It is not surprising that 
the most highly praised French film was Les quatre cents coups, directed by François 
Truffaut.1! The odd fact that a representative of the right wing in the film world 
was given preference over a representative of the left wing, who was sharply 
criticized, is in accordance with the essentially reactionary nature of modern 
Soviet art.+? 


Another French film, Babette sen va-t-en guerre, caused the Soviet critics some 
concern. It was also shown outside the festival. This film is a light comedy 
featuring Brigitte Bardot. The Soviet lack of humor was revealed in the remarks 
on the film by People’s Artist Boris Andreev: 


The war is long over, but it was by no means passed without trace for the living 
generations, I, for example, could not understand that harmless comic ease with 
which the makers of the French film Babette sen va-t-en guerre speak of the war. The 
point is that the time has not yet come to be touched and to forgive. We, for example, 
still feel this war sharply. I think that the French have no justification for humor on 
this subject.18 
Apparently Soviet critics neither accept the viewpoint that war is something 
to be laughed at nor approve the antiwar films of the West which represent war 
as something deeply tragic and at times even hopeless. For this reason the film 
On the Beach was rejected for general distribution. The Party leaders prefer the 
serious approach to war, picturing the spirit of sacrifice and heroism of the 
fighters for a “just cause.” This may also have been the reason for the rejection of 
the Polish film The Real End of the War by Kawalerowicz, or of the American 
film, The Paths of Glory, which portrays the horror and senselessness of war. 

In spite of the numerous promises by the Soviet leaders in regard to expansion 
of “cultural exchanges,” very little progress has been made in this direction in the 
field of the cinema. B. Litvinov 


10 T steraturnaya gazeta, August 18, 1959. 


11 Jbid., August 1, 1959. 
12 See Preuves, Paris, No. 101 (1959). 
13 Sovetskaya kultxra, August 19, 1959. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 1 and 2, 1960 


Entering the new year, the editors of the Party theoretical organ Kommunist 
devote their lead article, “The Party Calls to New Victories,” mainly to summing 
up the past year. After a discussion of the importance of the December 1959 
Central Committee plenum, which “will occupy a special place in the struggle of 
the Soviet people for the creation of a surplus of consumer goods,” the article 
then turns to the results in the agricultural field. However, in spite of the prom- 
ising beginning which notes that “the results of the development of agri- 
culture, particularly of livestock-breeding, are remarkable in the first year of the 
Seven-Year Plan,” these results come down tothe fact that “to increase in one 
year the purchase of meat throughout the count-y [on the sovkhozes and kol- 
khozes] by 36%, isn’t this proof of a speed of growth which is possible only 
under socialism?” In fact, all the talk about the outstanding successes in the field 
of agriculture is based on this figure. The shortcomings are mentioned also: 


The activity of the Kazakh Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
was subjected to... criticism at the plenary se8sion. In 1959, Kazakhstan did not 
cope with the tasks set and carried out in an unsatisfactory manner the most im- 
portant agricultural work; the republic did not fulfill not only its obligations, 
but even the state plan for purchases of grain. 


Also discussed in the article was the ae of a reduction in purchase prices 
for various types of kolxhoz produce. The article, it is true, stated that the De- 
cember plenum only “approved” the proposals of the central committees and 
councils of ministers of the Uzbek, Tadzhik, Kirgiz, Azerbaidzhan, Georgian, 
and Ukrainian republics and of the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR to reduce 
the cost price of raw cotton, tea, melons, grapes, fruit, and wool on the kolkhozes, 
but it also added that proposals for a reduction in purchase prices were to be 
extended to some agricultural products sold by the kolkhozes to the state. 

The lead article is followed by the text of the decree “On the Tasks of Party 
Propaganda in Contemporary Conditions.” Judging by a statement of the 
Central Committee itself, the decree is a result of the poor organization of Party 
propaganda. It stresses that “the main shortcoming of Party Propaganda still 
remains its alienation from life, from the practice of Communist construction, 
which has not yet been overcome.” The second shortcoming is that its influence 
is very restricted, it does not reach most people and is not always presented in a 
clear and accessible manner. The other points in the decree show that all achieve- 
ments are to be presented as due to the Party: 

The duty of Party propaganda is to reveal with striking examples from life the 
advantages `of a socialist society aad Marxist-Leninist ideology, the remarkable 
forms of Communist labor and way of life.... The workers must be trained in the 
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spirit o7 an unshakeable faith in the cause of the Party and people, collectivism and 

love of work, socialist internationalism and Soviet patriotism..., to wage an 

uncompromising struggle against individual manifestations of apolitical views, 
nationa ism, and cosmopolitanism, against relics of the past still found in our Soviet 
life... : 

Particular stress is laid on the training of the youth since matters are obviously 
not too rosy in this field. : 

The ideas found in the editorial are repeated in P. Ivanov’s “The Second 
Year of the Seven-Year Plan.” Its author begins with the assertion that the year 
1959 revealed a genuine possibility not only “of fulfilling, but of overfulfilling the 
Seven-Year Plan.” However, in spite of successes to date, every effort must be 
made in the new year to carry out the plan. This applies in all fields of the Soviet 
economy. The plan can, in the writer’s opinion, be fulfilled by rationalization 

_and a reduction in earnings. 

Minister of Culture N. Mikhailov’s “Some Problems of the Development of 
Culture” Cciscusses not so much culture, as the need for more work on the ideo- 
logical front. The article is an attempt to mobilize writers and artists to create 
works in accordance with the demands of the Party. 

V. Dm trievsky’s and E. Brandis’ “The Present and Science Fiction” discusses 
the latter zs a literary genre in the West. The Party leaders have no objection to 
science fiction as such, but they do object to works not in accordance with their 
requirements. Western science fiction is discussed as follows: 


All žhe contradictions of modern capitalism are transferred by Western science 
fiction writers to imaginary worlds.... What is most disgusting in such literature 
is the extrapolation into the cosmos of colonial policy and a physical hatred of 
Communism. l 


There are attacks on writers such as Aldous Huxley, Alan Innes, and Ray 
Bradbury. One idea held up for the edification of Soviet writers is: “While the 
split between the representation of technical and scientific achievements and the 
social structure of the future is typical of bourgeois science fiction, Soviet science 
fiction shows how it is overcome...” ’ 

An editorial, “American Economists on the Competition Between the USSR 
and the United States,” begins with the claim that even United States political 
figures anc economists are coming to realize that the Soviet Union “‘is the real 
claimant to the first place in the world in level of economic development.” A 
symposium compiled by United States economists, .4 Comparative Analysis of the 
Economy of the United States and the Soviet Union, which appeared in 1959, is 
examined zs proof of this assertion. However, after beginning with the favorable 
view of W2stern economists, the article immediately begins to make accusations. 

. It writes that some of the contributors to the symposium attempt to confuse the 
problem of comparing figures for the economic development of the two countries 
and alleges that United States economists permit falsification of data on the speed 
of growth and level of economic development. Such falsifications supposedly 
represent an attempt to continue the cold war: 


The report of Charles Shuman, “The Agricultural Aspect of the Soviet Threat,” 
is compiled from the standpoint of the “ccld war”; in it the author has diligently 
collated all the slanderous fabrications aboat the USSR found in the pages of the 
United States press over recent years. i 


. A. Leonidov’s “The Military Monopolies, Are Against Disarmament” is 
yet another attack on the West. The article deals with West Germany in connection 
with the alleged “rebirth of desires for revenge.” Numerous accusations are made: 


The West German navy is being built not only according to NATO plans, but 
also with the aid of American capital... 

Cooperation is being extended to the ovtput of tanks also. The heavy American 
tank M-282 and the M-48, manufactured by the Chrysler Corporation, have been 
accepted for the armament of the Bundeswebr ... 

In Munich aa atomic reactor is being built by Siemens, Mannesmann, the 
Demag Concern, and other companies alcng with the A. M. F. Atomics Corpo- 
ration, headed by former chief of the Uncted States Central intelligence Agency 
General Bedell Smith. 


Linked with this article on the cold war is Y. Zhilin’s “Do Not Put Barriers 
in the Way of Peaceful Coexistence.” It is intended as an answer to an article by 
George Kennan in the magazine Foreign Affairs in January 1960. Although the 
article is at first mentioned as a proof that peaceful coexistence is possible, 
Kennan is accused of distorting the historical facts. _ 


i 


** 


The short lead article of issue No 2, entitled “A Great Act of Peace and 
Humanism,” is 2 panegyric on the Supreme Soviet of the USSR for ratifying the 
law on the reduction in the Soviet armed forces. Since this step has to be played 
up as much as possible, the following article, V. Zorin’s “A Most Important 
Problem of Modern International Politics,” develops the ideas found in the lead 
article. He states, for example: 


It is clear to all sensible persons . . . that such a major reduction in the armed 
forces . . . means a genuine step toward general disarmament, a gesture of good 
will in the interests of a reduction in international tension and to achieve an agree- 
ment on general and complete disarmament. 


+ The author sets out to sketch the “peaceful policy” of the Soviet leaders from 
the International Conference of April 1922 in Gerioa. He writes that general and 
complete disarmament is a task which must be embarked on at once. The Soviet 
Union is, naturally enough, presented as the initiator of this idea of complete 
disarmament as represented by its proposals to the United Nations General 
Assembly. i 

To mark the ninetieth anniversary of Lenin’s birth Kommunist has published 
a series of articles in which Lenin is presented as the leader of genius of the new 
state, as the far-seeing economist who laid the foundation for the implementation 
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of important economic measures. A literary portrait is also provided by B. Polevoi’s 
“Lenin in Life.” Here Lenin is presented on the human plane as modest, deeply 
interested in people, and possessing humor. 


V. Moskovsky’s “Mass Party Propaganda and a Close Link with Life” dis- 
cusses propaganda in connection with the recent decree on “The Tasks of 
Propaganda in Contemporary Conditions.” It oulines the measures taken by the 
Party more than twenty years ago, measures which were inadequate to control 
the mass of complex propaganda. Hence, “guided by the decisions of the Twen- 
tieth and Twenty-first Party Congresses the Party organizations have seriously 
reorganized the presentation of Marxist-Leninist propaganda, taken a number of 
steps to overcome elements of dogmatism...” The most important task of all 
propagandists and agitators is to create an atmosphere of “creative labor and 
to increase production” in enterprises, kolkhozes, sovkhozes, and building sites. 
The decree also obliges them to wage an active campaign against bourgeois 
ideology, primarily against revisionists. Ideological opponents are treated as 
follows: i ' 


Bourgeois ideologists, feeling’ the weaktiess of their standpoint and the im- 
possibility of justifying the vices of the imperialist system . . ., are pursuing the aim 
of belittling in every way possible the successes of socialism, painting over with 
bright colors the facade of modern decrepit capitalism. 

The article’s main idea is that all political work 

consists in elucidating ... the ideas of Marxism-Leninism, showing their success- 
ful implementation in the course of the Party’s-struggle for the victory of socialism 
and Communism in our country, teaching how to use in practical activity and 
to develop creatively the theoretical wealth accumulated by the Party, raising the 


workers in the struggle for the implementation of the Party’s policy, training 
active and steadfast warriors for Communism. 


Member of the magazine’s editorial board V. Ivanov has contributed an 
article entitled “Principles and Objectivity—Inherent Qualities of Literary Crit- 
icism.” The article follows on the publication at the end of 1959 of a special 
symposium On the Tasks of Party Propaganda in Present Conditions which contained 
all government documents and decrees on workers in the arts. The article lays 
great stress on the importance of socialist realism; exemplary novels mentioned 
are B. Polevoi’s The Homefront, K. Simonov’s The Living and the Dead, F. Pan- 
ferov’s Meditations, and M. Bubennov’s Aquiline Steppe. In passing, it touches on 
the question which has been discussed since the beginning of May 1959, the 
attack by the writer V. Nekrasov on A. Dovzhenko’s film 4 Poem of the Sea. 
Nekrasov is condemned for his attempt to impoverish life. Sholokhov is men- 
tioned as a “great writer,” while the chapters of part two of Seeds of Tomorrow,* 
that have been published to date, are called outstanding. All writers are called 
on to produce high-quality works showing the successes of the Soviet Union. 
The article is followed by a sketch by N. Chudin entitled “The Inspired Word 


* Also known as Virgin Soil Upturned. 
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of the Party,” intended as an example of the type of work needed. Kolkkozniks 
find inspiration in Khrushchev’s words. 

B. Shabad’s “An Apologia for the Capitalist System” discusses the system of 
political economy in the non-Communist world. The author sets out to discredit 
the political and economic theories in the West: i f 


AJl these theoretical schemes falsify the true role and place of the pclitical 
parties of the bourgeoisie in the system of its dictatorship. In reality, the system of 
bourgeois political parties is by no means the “instrument” carrying out the will 
of the majority of society, but a component part oz the mechanis:n of the dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie, a part of the epparatus of the imperialist state. 


The multiparty system is dismissed as antipopular, as a phenomenon which 
the Communist Party has always combatted. 

The ‘Lectures and Consultations” section contains S. Anisimov’s and A. Vis- 
lobokov’s “Some Philosophical Problems of Cybernetics” which gives directives 
on the new science. There are numerous attacks on Western scholars anc phi- 
losophers for allegedly equating an electronic calculating machine with the work 
of a brain. The writers hold that this is an inadmissible mistake. A man has a 
creative nature. Even Lenin is quoted for his statement that one of the gnosiclogical’ 
reasons for the origin of “physical” idealism is the incorrect understanding of the 
role of mathematical equations in the natural sciences. 

M. Penkin’s review of A. Egorov’s Art and Social Life deals favorably with 
the book since the latter states that socialist realism is a regular stage in the 
artistic development of man. A ees 


Kreml ohne Stalin 
By WOLFGANG LEONHARD 
Published by Verlag fir Poiitik und Wirtschafi, Cologne, 1959, 646 pp. 


In his first book, Die Revolution entlässt ibre Kinder, Wolfgang Leonhard related 
his experiences in the Soviet Union and the Soviet occupation zone of Germany. 
In Kreml obne Stalin he endeavors to trace the internal political development of the 
Soviet Union from the death of Stalin down to the present, on the basis of the 
assumption that internal policy has always had priority over foreign policy. Such 
an assumption has its roots in Marxist ideology which asserts that a state is called 
upon to fulfill two: functions, an external and an internal, and that the latter is of 
decisive importance. Before turning to an analysis of the events in the Soviet 
Union since Stalin’s death, the author asks a question: is it possible for a person 
who does not live in the Soviet Union to carry out a serious analysis cf the 
situation there. The answer is positive, provided that such an analysis takes into 
consideration two factors—the general line at a'given moment and changes in the 
composition of the Party and government. These two factors influence one 
another and can only be examined together. 
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A separate chapter in the first part of the book is devoted to the Soviet “new 
class.” The author divides this “new class” into five basic groups or “pillars” of 
Soviet society and the Soviet state: the Party apparatus, technical apparatus, state 
apparatus, the army, and security organs. The members of these five groups ate 
in one way or another interested in preserving the Soviet system, but on the 
other hand their activities are primarily determined by the group to which they 
belong. Leonhard notes thet the Party leaders keep themselves in power not only 
by relying on these groups, but by playing them off against each other. None- 
theless, all these groups play a rather important role, since in the various periods 
in the development of the Soviet state, each of them has in turn come to the fore. 
Immediately after Stalin’s death three groups began to play leading roles, accord- 
ing to Leonhard—the Party apparatus, the technical apparatus and the Army. 
The Army was later compelled to withdraw and the compromise between the 
technocracy and the Party apparatus created as it happened the balance of forces 
which enabled Khrushchev to strengthen his position. 

As one would expect, the main part of the book is devoted to the process of 
de-Stalinization which has taken place in recent years. In the West this process was 
often termed “liberalization,” but Leonhard does not agree with this definition. 
He believes that none of the Party leaders were really interested in liberalization. 
The people at large was endeavoring to obtain more freedom, but the Party was 
. able to bring its strivings under control. By making certain concessions it was 
able to defend its plans for the future. Leonhard terms the process which has 
been taking place in the Soviet Union ‘since 1953 not a “liberalization,” but a 
modernization of the regime. It had long been clear to Stalin’s successors that 
the Stalinist system of suppression at home and unrestrained aggression abroad 
could not be continued with success. In the postwar years the Soviet Union 
emerged as a leading industrial power and its new position compelled it to 
reexamine its system of internal political control. The struggle inside the Party 
in the post-Stalin era can, according to Leonhard, only be seen as a tug-of-war 
between the supporters of modernization and the ardent Stalinists who were 
anxious to preserve everything in toto. The decisive say in this struggle was to be 
had by the leading groups of Soviet society. One of these groups, the state 
security forces, was rendered virtually impotent from the very beginning. Quite 
naturally the competing groups primarily set out to weaken the organ possessing 
the most real power. On the other hand, such a hostile attitude towards the organs 
of state security on the part of the leading groups and personalities inevitably, 
increased the authority of the Army. The Army was thus able to play a decisive 
role during one of the zigzags in the struggle inside the Party. It was the inter- 
vention of Marshal Zhukov which provided the. Khrushchev faction with 
victory at the June 1957 Central Committee plenum. 

The next stage of the development of events was, according to Leonhard, ' 
the struggle between the technocrats and the Party apparatus. This struggle 
ended with the victory of the Party apparatchiki, led by Khrushchev who did, 
however, make various concessions in order to gain the sympathy of part of the 
technical intelligentsia. The author believes that such concessions did not present 
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any great difficulty for Khrushchev since most of them were, as it so happened, 
part of his proposed plans. One of these concessions, or reforms. was the decentra- 
lization of industry which played a decisive role in the stniggle against his 
opponents. Such decentralization promised enterprise heads more on-the-spot 
freedom and rights. It was, therefore, natural that they voted for Khrushchev. 
On the other hand, this decentralization was needed in order to encourage per- 
sonal initiative, without which Soviet industry would not Fave been able to 
compete with the West. The task of Khrushchev and the Party consisted in 
restraining this process of decentralization. The rest was tak2n care of by the 
technical intelligentsia which had long dreamed of reforms. The Party agreed 
to these reforms in order to eliminzte “unnecessary contradictions” and make the 
Soviet system more “modern,” flexible and rational. The Party decentralized 
industry because, while it gave the techrocrats more authority -n the professional 
field, the decentralization reduced their purely political influence. This applies 
especially to the technocrats at the center, that is, to those persons with whom 
Khrushchev found himself directly embroiled in his struggle. 

The writer holds that Khrushchev’s role in the contemporary Soviet state 
has some similarity to that of Stalin at the end of the 1920’. Both Stalin and 
Khrushchev came to power by making use of the Party apparatus and both 
concluded an alliance with one of the factions of the Politburo and Central 
Committee in order to liquidate a hostile faction and later turned against their 
ally. It would be a mistake, according to Leonhard, to carry this parallel further 
and to assert that Khrushchev will be able to reach the same position as Stalin 
attained in his day. The Soviet stete today has little similarity to that of twenty 
or thirty years ago, and one may well ask whether the modernization and in- 

_dustrialization of the Soviet state will again Jead to the rule of a single dictator. 
Leonhard comes to the conclusion that there is no possibility of this happening. 
The Communist Party of the Soviet Union now faces new and formidable tasks. 
It must, on the one hand, assert its authority and, on the other hand, give the 
technocrats as much freedom as possib’e in théir activities. The best solution of 
this problem would be for the Party to absorb the remainirg “pillars” of the 
Soviet state and society and-to identify itself with them, This is the line being 
taken in present-day development. Yet there is,one major danger here. In identi- 
fying itself with all the remaining leading groups, the Party would lose its special 
position and, still more importan:, the higher-ups in the Party would lose the 
possibility of playing on the contradictions between the varicus “pillars.” Even 
today the Party fulfills not only political and ideological funcions, but practical 
and economic ones as well. On the one hand, it is the “heart and brain of our 
epoch,” and the “light of our life,” while, on the other hand, it works out concrete 
plans for construction, issues instructions on the raising of potatoes and corn, 
and so on. In Leonhard’s opinion, ths combination of thess functions is just 
about impossible. 

` In this connection Leonhard points out one more extremely important fact. 
Since Stalin’s death the Party has no longer been the only power in the country. 
In one way or another it is compelled to take into account the views and wishes 
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of the other, leading circles of Soviet society. This fact is in turn threatening the 
Party with greater dangers. Although reforms and a relaxation in pressure by the 
regime have, in Leonhard’s opinion, improved the material position of the 
average Soviet citizen, they have by no means satisfied all the demands of the 
people. The path of compromise sometimes leads to the danger that these demands 
and pressure on the Party will increase. , i J 

The writer pays special attention to developments in the ideological field in the 
Sovjet Union in recent years. Under Stalin ideology was the dogma to which 
life was adjusted. Of late there has. been a certain amount of modernization in 
this field too. Only the basic principles of Marxist dogma have remained in force, 
primarily the thesis that Communism will inevitably triumph throughout the 
entire world. However, by asserting that wars are no longer inevitable in the 
final period of capitalism and that Communism can triumph by peaceful means, 
Khrushchev has amended not only Stalin, but Lenin too. This indicates that 
ideology is being fitted to the practical needs of the moment. The goal remains 
the same, but it is to be obtained by other means. In the field of foreign policy 
Khrushchev is now backing the economically underdeveloped countries of Asia 
and Africa and attempting to direct their national movements into Communist 
channels, Leonhard is skeptical of the chances of success of such a policy. The 
peoples of Asia and Africa have not only refused to follow Communism, but 
have manifested signs of dissatisfaction at Soviet attempts to interfere in their 
affairs. The author is also skeptical of the Soviet plan to overtake the West in 
industry. 

A chronicle of events in the Soviet Union since the death of Stalin and a 
bibliography of literature on the subject are appended. Kreml ohne Stalin can serve 
as a reference for all who are interested in problems of post-Stalin developments 
in the USSR. l ' G. Adrianov 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


| (As reported by tbe Scvist Presi ond Radio) 


February 1960 


1 Report published of arrival in Moscow of 


, representatives of the Communist and workers’ 
parties of the “socialist” countries of Europe 
for a meeting on problems of agricultural 
development. 

Two-year contract between Ausocksport 
and US firm Andrea Motors Inc. or. delivery 
of 10,000 Moskvich-407 autos per annum 
signed in Moscow. 


Foreign Ministers of Warsaw Pact countries . 


‘begin talks in connection with the forth- 


coming meeting of the Political Consulrative - 


Committee of the Pact an February 4. 


2 Khrushchev’s message to the Main Adminis- 
tration of the Polish-Soviet Friendship Society 
on its 15th anniversary published. 

TASS report published cn second successful 
test firing of a long-range ballistic missile. 

Greeting of the Party Central Committee to 
the Ninth Congress of the Italian Communist 
Party published. 

Report published on conclusion of the 15th 
session of the general assembly of the Acad- 
emy of Medical Sciences of the USSR on 
problems of antibiotics and chemical therapy. 

Khrushchey’s letter to Adenauer on prob- 
lems of general disarmament published. 

Fourth session of the Soviet-Japanese 
commission on fishing in the Northwest 
Pacific begins in Moscow. 

Seventh plenary session of the Komsomol 
Central Committee begins in Moscow. 

Meeting of represenmtives of the Commu- 
nist and workers’ parties of the “socialist” 
countries of Europe on problems cf agricul- 
tural development begins in Moscow. 

Fifteenth Moscow Oblast Party Conference 
begins. 


3 Report published on the plenary session of the 
Moldavian Party Central Committee. 
All-Union Congresa on Theoretical and 
Applied Mechanics encs in Moscow. 
Delegation of the Freach committee for 
exhibitions and trade fairs arrives in Moscow. 
Seventh plenary session of the Komsomol 
Central Committee concluded. 
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4 Central Statistical Administration report “On 
the Level of Education, National Composition, 
and Age Structure of the Population of the 
USSR according to the Data of the All-Union 
Census of 1959” published. 

Third Congress of the Soviet Geographical 
Society begins in Kiev. 

Second meeting of the Fourth Session of the 
Soviet-Japanese commission on fishing in 
the Northwest Pacific held in Moscow. 

Mikoyen leaves Moscow for Havana. - 

Thirteenth Congress of the Tadzhik Com- 
munist Party begins in Stalinabad. : 

Patty Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers of the USSR hold receptian for 
participants in meetings of Communist and 
workers’ parties on problems of agricaltural 
development and of the Political Consultative 
Committeé of the Warsaw Pact. 

Party Central Committee greeting to the 
Sixth Congress of the Spanish Communist 
Party published. 

Communiqué on meeting of He represent- 
atives of the Communist and workers’ parties 
of the “socialist” countries of Europe on agri- 
caltaral development published. i 

Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers statement on the improvement of 
work in the awarding of Lenin Prizes and new 
statutes on Lenin Prizes and the composition 
of the Committee for Lenin Prizes in science 
and technology, literature and art published. 

Declaration of the member-states of the 
Warsaw Pact signed in Moscow. 

Soviet-Afghan trade protocol for 1960 
signed in Kabul. 

Mikoyan arrives in Havana. 

Mikoyan Visits. the Coban President. 


5 Communiqué of the Political Consultative 
Committee and declaration of the member- 
states of the Warsaw Pact published. 

Mikoyan opens the Soviet scientific, techni- 
cal, and cultural exhibit in Havana. 

Delegation of the USSR-Great Britain 
society headed by A. Surkov leaves Moscow 
for London. 


Khrushchev receives Sicilian delegation 
headed by Minister of Industry, Tride and 
the Press L. Correo. - 


6 Soviet-Indian joint communiqué on visit of 
Voroshilov, Kozlov, and Furtseva to India 
published, 

Soviet-Nepalese joint communiqué on visit 
of Voroshilov, Kozlov, and Furtseva to Nepal 
published. 

Report published on Soviet-US talks on 
problem of Lend-Lease. 

Report published on Moscow Oblast Patty 
conference, 

Nehru’s message to Khrushchev in answer 
to the latter’s telegram on the 10th anni- 
versary of the Indian Republic published. 

‘ Exchange of messages between Khroshchev 
and the President of the World Federation of 
Scientists C. F. Powell on the cessation of 
nuclear weapon tests published. 

Italian Foreign Minister G. Pella visits 
Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko. 

Voroshilov, Kozlov, and Furtseva leave 
New Delhi for Moscow. 

Party delegation headed by M. Suslov 
leaves Rome for Moscow. 

Ttalian President Gronchi arrives in Moscow. 

Gronchi visits Voroshilov. 

Khrushchev receives Assistant General 
Secretary of the Italian Federation of Labor 
F. Santi. 


7 Summary of Party Central Committre and 
Council of Ministers decree “On Measures to 
Improve the Quality of Dissertations and the 
Procedure for Awarding Decrees and Titles” 
published, 

Khrushchev’s greetings to the participants 
in the seventh international evening meeting 
of London University students published. 

US singer and actor Paul Robeson leaves 
Moscow for London. 

Death reported of Member of Presidium of 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR I. V. 
Kurchatov. 

Gronchi visits Khrushchev. 


SEARE ee ENR OE iene Cre 
ments published. 

Report published on plenary session of 
Tadzhik Party Central Committee. 

Gromyko receives the Indonesian Ambas- 
sador. 

Party delegation headed by Suslov returns 
to Moscow. 
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Khrushchev receives US United Nations 
representative H. C. Lodge. ` 

Meeting between Soviet leaders and Gronchi 
held in Moscow. 

Gronchi holds reception for Voroshilov in 
Moscow. 


9 Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 


A. N. Kosygin receives Pella, 

Exchange of message between Khrushchev 
and Guinea President Sekou Touré on the 
former’s forthcoming visit to Guinea published. 

Voroshilov receives the Indonesian Am- 
bassador. 

Soviet-Italian cultural agreement signed in 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives the French Ambas- 
sador. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet holds 
reception for Gronchi. 

Polish government delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 


10 Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade N. Pato- 


11 


lichev receives head of department for the 
development of trade of Italian Ministry of 
Foreign Trade Feligo di Falco. 

Delegation of the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences arrives in Moscow to sign 1960 
program for cooperation. 

Joint Soviet-Italian communiqué on visit 
of Gronchi to the USSR published. 

Khrushchev leaves Moscow for Indonesia. 

Fifteenth Congress of the Uzbek Communist 
Party begins in Tashkent. 

Twenty-First Congress of the Armenian 
Communist Party begins in Erevan. 


Polish trade delegation leaves Warsaw for 
Moscow to discuss trade agreement for 
1961-65, 

Khrushchev arrives in New Delhi. i 

Khrushchev Visits Indian President Prasad 
and Nehru. 

Party Central Committee holds talks with 
delegation from East German Party Central 
Committee. 

Czechoslovak Communist Party delegation 


‘arrives in Moscow. 


12 Soviet-Polish talks on trade agreement begin 


_in ‘Moscow. 


Khrushchev’s address to the Indian parlia- 
ment published. 

Plenary session of the Kemerovo Oblast 
Party Committee held. 
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Soviet Ambassador to India I. Beneciktov 
holds a reception for Khrushchev in New Delhi. 

Soviet-Indian agreement on economic and 
cultural questions signed in New Delhi. 

Talks held between Khrushchev and Nehru. 


13 Khrushchev’s speech at reception in New. 


Delhi published. 


‘Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 


Supreme Soviet I. Hihfeld receives delegation 
of the Sino-Soviet Friendship Society. 
Chairman of the Standing Committee of 
Chinese National People’s Congress Chu Teh 
receives Deputy Chairman of the Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Society V. Elyutin. 
14 TASS statement on the explosion of the 
French atomic bomb in the Sahara published. 


15 Conference of Soviet Society for Disarmament 
begins in Moscow. 

East German Minister of Finance W. Rumpf 
arrives in Moscow. 


Delegation of Hungarian local soviet 
"leaders arrives in Gorky. 


16 Khrushchev meets leader of the Anti-Fascist 

People’s Freedom League U Nu in Burma, 

Communigné on eighth session of Soviet- 
Korean commission on scientific and technical 
cooperation published. 

Mikoyan returns to Moscow from his trip 
to Cuba and Norway. 

Joint Soviet-Coban communiqué on Mi- 
koyan’s visit to Cuba published. 

Khrushchey’s speech at a meeting in Bhilai 
published. 

Twenty-First Congress of the Ukrainian 
Communist Party begins in Kiev. 

Plenary session of the Committee for Lenin 
Prizes in Literature and Art held in Moscow. 

Third plenary session of the Organizing 
Committee of the Soviet Ctnematographic 
Union begins in Moscow. 

Chairman of the State Committee for 


Questions of Labor and Wages A. Volkov. 


receives Polish government delegation. 
Report published of forthcoming visit of 
Prime Minister Nash of New Zealand to the 
` Soviet Union on April 18, 1960. 


17 Joint Soviet-Indian communiqué on Khrush- 
chev’s visit to India published. 
Khrushchev’s talk with Soviet and Indian 
techniclans at the Bhilai Steel Plant published. 
Cuban Council of Ministers ratifies Soviet- 
Cuban trade, payments and credit agreement. 
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Report published on Mikoyan’s pres3 con- 
ference in Oslo. 

Twenty-Fourth Congress of the Belorussian 
Communist Party begins in Minsk. 

Resolution and appeal of conzerence of 
Soviet Soclety for Disarmament published. 


18 Khrushchev arrives in Djakarta. 

Khrushchev visits Indonesian President 
Sukamo. 

Report published on “Khrushchev’s visit to 
Burma. 

Report published on conclusion of session 
of the COMECON committee for economic 
and scientific cooperation in light industry 
and food production. 

Delegation of Frénch National Assembly 
headed by Jacques Chaban-Delmas arrives in 
Moscow. 

Hungarian ratification documente of COM- 
ECON statutes’ handed over to *he Soviét 
government for preservation. 

Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade N. 
Patolichey receives Czechoslovak [Minister of 
Foreign Trade F. Krajcir. 

Statement of Soviet scientists and caltural 
figures on explosion of French atcmic bomb 
in the Sahara published. 


19 Joint Soviet-Burmese communiqué on Khrush- 
chey’s visit to Burma published. 

Talks on Soviet-West German cultural 
exchenge begin in Moscow. 

Plenary session of the Ukrairian Party 
Central Committee held in Kiev. 

Plenary session of the Belorussian Party 
Central Committee held in Minsk. 

Statement of the Soviet Commitee for the 
Solidarity of the Afro-Asian Counties on the 
explosion of the French atomic bemb in the 
Sahara published. 


20 Kozlov receives the French Ambassador. 

Polish ratification documents of COMBCON 
statutes handed over to Soviet government for 
preservation. 

Soviet writers B. Polevoi and G.Musrepov 
leave Moscow for Rome, 

Report published by the Committee for 
Lenin Prizes in Science and Technology on 
the works submitted for the 1960 p-izes. 

Metropolitan Efrem elected catholic patri- 
arch of Georgia. 


21 Khroshchev’s speech in Bandung published. 
Proceedings of press conference in Soviet 
Embassy in West Germany on report by 


Soviet Ambassador Smirnov to German 
Socialist leaders Ollenhauer and Wehner 
published. 


Delegation of Soviet government figures ` 


headed by D. Polyansky returns to Moscow 
from New York. 

Report published by the Committee for 
Lenin Prizes in Literature and Art on the 
works submitted for the 196) prizes. 

Peace appeal of the Union of Soviet Jour- 
nalists to all journalists published. 

22 Annual meetings of departments of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR begin. 


23 Khrushchey’s speech in Jogjakarta published. 


Soviet-Polish talks on trade for 1961-65: end 
in Moscow. 

Soviet Minister of Agriculture V. Matske- 
vich arrives in New Delhi. 

Soviet Chief of Staff Marshall Sokalovsky 
holds a reception to mark the 42nd anniversary 
of the Soviet armed forces. 

Delegation of the Soviet-Chinese Friendship 
Soclety returns to Moscow from Peiping. 

Member of Presidium of ‘the Supreme 


Soviet A. Andreev receives delegation of the ` 


Sino-Soviet Friendship Society. - 


24 Khrushchev’s speech in Surabaya published. 


Summary of decree of Council of Ministers 
` “On the Organization of a University for the 
Friendship of Nations” published. 

Talks between Khrushchev and Sukarno 
on common problems held in Denpapasar. 

Program of Sino-Soviet scientific and 
technical cooperation for 1960 signed in 
Moscow. , 

Central Committee Presidium members 


Suslov and Kozlov receive delegation of the 


Sino-Soviet Friendship Society. 
Matskevich has talk with Nehru in Delhi. 


General assembly of Acacemy of Sciences 
of the USSR begins in Moscow. 


Soviet-West German trade protocol for 1960 
signed in Moscow. 

San Francisco Mayor D. Christopher arrives 
in Moscow. 


26 Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs report 


published on US-Japanese treaty of mutual 
cooperation and security. 

TASS statement on negotiations for the 
establishment of West German military 
installations in Spain published. 


Note of the Soviet Ambassador in Teheran 
to the Iranian Ministry of Foreign Affairs on 
thearrest of Soviet citizen A. Vasilev published. 

The COMECON statutes adopted in Sofia 


December 14, 1959 ratified in Moscow. 


Soviet-Iranian conference on quarantine 
and plant protection concluded in Moscow. 

Soviet delegation to the Leipzig Inter- 
national Trade Fair headed by the Chairman of 
the State‘Scientific and Technical Committee 
K. Petukhov arrives in Berlin, 


27 Talks held in Djakarta between Khrushchev 


and Sukarno. 

Khrushchev’s speech before the deputies 
of the Indonesian Parliament published. 

Soviet-Cuban agreement on trade and Soviet 
credits for Cuba signed in Havana February 13, 
1960 ratified in Moscow. 

Soviet-Czechoslovak agreement on social 
security signed in Prague on December 2, 
1959 ratified in Moscow. 

Soviet-Bulgarian agreement on social se- 
curity signed in Sofia on December 11, 1959 
ratified in Moscow. 

Talks between Gromyko and Indonesian 
Foreign Minister Subandrio held in Djakarta. 

Third session of the Institute for Chest 
Surgery of the Academy of Medical Sciences 
of the USSR concluded in Moscow, 


29 Delegation of Soviet higher educationalists 


headed by First Deputy Minister of Higher 
Education M. Prokofev leaves Moscow for 
the US. 





Changes and Appointments 


4 G. A. Zhukov appointed Chairman of the 


State Committee of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries. 


20 I. T. Grishin released from his post as Am- 


bassador to Czechoslovakia in connection 
with his transfer to other duties. 

M. V. Zimyanin appointed Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia. 


21 G. G. Karpov released from his post as 


Chairman of the Council for the Affairs of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. 

V. A. Kuroedov appointed Chairman of the 
Council for the Affairs of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. 
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Renate V. Sorgenfrey 


On February 28, 1960, the editor of the Bullstin and member of 
the Institute Learned Council Renate V.:Sorgenfrey died at the age 
of 55 after serious illness, The daughter of the engineer Wilhelm 
Steininger, Mme Sorgenfrey was born in St. Petersburg in 1904. Her 
studies at a gymnasium there were interrupted by the October 1917 
Revolution. Her father was arrested and executed in 1919 as an 
‘active member of an anti-Bolshevik organization, and the rest of the 
family, mother and two daughters, were imprisoned as hostages. In 
1920, they were deported to Vologda. Here Mme Sorgenfrey finished 
her secondary education in 1923, while earning a living by giving 
lessons. In 1923, the family returned to St. Petersburg, where Mme 
Sorgenfrey enrolled in the Medical Institute. She was shortly after- 
wards compelled to give up her studies there because of the counter- 
revolutionary activities of her father. Not until later was she able to 
continue her education, first at the Phonetics Institute and then at 
the Herzen Pedagogical Institute, from: which she was graduated 
in 1930. 


In the same year Mme Sorgenfrey pone working as a lecturer in 
German at the State University of Leningrad. In 1938, she became 
head of the foreign language department of the physiological faculty 
of the university. Her particular Held of interest was the methodol, 
ogy of foreign language teaching. 


In 1943, Mme Sorgenfrey and her husband, the late Professor 
Aleksei G. Sorgenfrey of the Herzen Pedagogical Institute, managed 
to reach Ge-many. Until the end of the war she worked with her 
husband on a handbook on Bolshevism. 


From the immediate postwar years until 1954, Mme Sorgenfrey 
was engaged in tedching Russian. Shortly after joining the staff of 
the Institute in 1954 she became editor of the newly-founded Bulletin 
and continued in this capacity until her illness in the fall of 1959. 


With her death the Institute and the emigration have lost an 
outstanding scholar, a talented editor, and also a person of exemplary 
personal quelities, noted for her moral fiber, modesty, and warmth. 





The BoLLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FoR THE STUDY 
oF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
- by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 
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The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scholars and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 
engaged in research on their homeland. 


* 
Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the INSTITUTE. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Masashardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


Social Problems in the Reorganization 
of the Soviet Armed Forces 


NIKOLAI GALAY 


The law on the new reduction in the Soviet armed forces which was ratified 
by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on January 15, 1960 has three aspects to it. 
First, there is the purely military reorganization aimed at a more rational adap- 
tation of the Soviet armed forces to the tasks set them by Soviet foreign policy 
in the atomic epoch. The second aspect of the military reform is to facilitate major 
economies in expenditure and manpower on the military front in order to ensure 
the successful completion of the Seven-Year Plan and to create additionalresources 
for the struggle against the non-Communist world. Finally, the third aspect is the 
commencement of a major reform intended to alter the social structure of the 
Soviet armed forces in connection with their role in the domestic policy of the 
socialist state. 7 

This reorganization at, so to say, three levels is governed by three main 
reasons. The military reorganization is predetermined by the development of the 
modern military revolution which is marked by the domination of nuclear 
weapons and missiles over all other military factors. The economic aspect is 
governed by the “tight spots” in the Soviet economy, a result of the overstraining 
of the Soviet economy in the armaments race, the need to meet the demands of 
China and the other socialist countries for economic aid, and finally the desire to 
engage at the same time in an economic struggle with the non-Communist world 
for influence in the underdeveloped countries of Asia and Africa. The reform of 
the social structure of the Soviet armed forces is governed by a fact which is 
causing the Soviet leaders considerable concern: the forty-two years of the devel- 
opment of the Soviet armed forces have seen the creation of an organism alien 
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* PEI the Sal structure: high the Soviet leaders define as “socialist in the stage of 
oe ‘transition to Communism. ” The reform is aimed at providing the Soviet 
smed forées with a social composition more in line with the domestic tasks of 


gi omunism than they have at present. 


A short analysis of both the military.and economic aspects. of the new reform 
and its general political aims has been given elsewhere. The present article is 
devoted to the analysis of the social implications of the reform. 


* 


The law on the new, fourth major reduction in the Soviet armed forces 
envisages that by the fall of 1961 the Soviet armed forces will have been reduced 
by one third, that is, by 1,200,0C0 men, leaving a total of about 2,500,000 men. 
Marshal Malinovsky, Minister of Defense of the USSR, has pointed out that the 
reduction of the armed forces by 1,200,000 will mean the demobilization of more 
than 250,000 officers. He based himself on the estimate that officers comprise 
about 25 % of the total armed forces.# In his report to the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR of January 14, 1960, Khrushchev noted that the government and Party 
Central Committee “‘are considering and presently studying the question as to how 
to switch subsequently to the formation of the armed forces on a territorial 
basis,” as long as the Soviet, government’s proposals for complete disarmament 
are not accepted. With such a system, Khrushchev said, “military units can be 
formed on the territorial principle; their personnel must undergo military training. 
without any interruption in production... ,”8 while the defense of the Soviet 
Union can be carried out by the cadre units armed with nuclear weapons and 
missiles, which are now the main arm of the Soviet armed forces. These two 
measures: the demobilization of 250,000 officers andthe switch to a territorial 
system with cadre units in the Soviet armed forces ; are the social background of 
the new military reform. 


An examination of the importance of the first measure, the demobilization 
of large numbers of officers, leads to the question as to what extent official Soviet 
data on the number of demobilized officers are true. Marshal Malinovsky’ 3 state- 
ment that one out of every four military persons is an officer is a sensation, 

since such a proportion is abnormal. Such a proportion would imply that 
more than two-thirds of the Soviet armed forces are officers and noncom- 
missioned officers. According to Malinkovsky’s data, the present Soviet armed 
forces must have 900,000 officers. If one remembets that there are on an average 
two noncommissioned officers to every full officer, that.is, in absolute figures up 
to 1,800,000 noncommissioned officers, then the number of rank-and-file soldiers 
in the Soviet armed, forces can amount to only 900,000, about one quarter of the 
total. In the armed forces of other countries officers comprise at present anzverage | 


1 Bulletin, Munich, No. 2 (1960), pp. 23—27. 


2 Krasnaya zvezda, January 20, 1960. 
3 Pravda, January 15, 1960. i 
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of 8%—10 % of the total.* Since there are far moree. ‘officers in ‘he's Boyi 
armed forces, then a normal proportion would be 10 %;-12% of the ttal, hae 
a reduction of 1 ,200,000 men ought to have meant the release of about 120, go0s 
officers, or less than half the figure mentioned by Malinovsky. The present re 
duction is the fourth since the end of 1955. According to official Soviet figures, © 
2,140,000 persons were released in the course of the last three reductions. An 
eatlier artic’e on these reductions drew the'conclusion on the basis of the armed 
forces representation at the Party and Komsomol congresses over the period 
1955—59 thct this figure was exaggerated and that the reductions did not amount 
to more then 1,200,000 to 1,300,000 men.* The point was also made that very 
few- Party members had been relezsed; thus few officers were axed. The officers 
corps has accordingly been growing in size in relation to the total armed forces 
and has upset the former proportion of officers to soldiers. In the light of these 
facts, Malinovsky’s remark that officers comprise 25% of the total armed forces 
appears to be true at the present moment and the figure of 250,000 officers due 
for demobilization seems probable. 

What is the social significance cf the demobilization of more than 250,000 
officers? It represents a mass declassment, that is, the transfer of 250,000 members 
of the Soviet military intelligentsia from a privileged social class to the lowest 
class of workers. In a report at a meeting of activists of the officers’ corps of the 
Moscow Gerrison of January 19, 1960, Marshal Malinovsky gave some idea of 
the fate awaiting the demobilized cf€cers. Noting that only a few of the specialist 
officers from the Air Force and Navy would find work to suit them with the 
civil air lines and merchant marine, he warned: 

While we have not come up azainst major difficulties with the providing of 
work and placing in our industry and agriculture of the rank-and-file soldiers and 
noncommissioned officers, one third of whom are usually put on the reserves each 
year, the demobilization of more than 250,000 officers will be accompanied by 
various Cifficulties. Hence the Party and government are taking steps to find work 
and provide a new qualification for our officer cadres so that they can acquire the 
necessary civilian training for work at a peacetime career.’ 


Malinovsky then went on to give examples of the experience of providing 
work for oficers in the earlier reductions of the armed forces. Pointing out that 
over the last six years about 70,000 cfficers had been fitted up with civilian posts 
in the Moscow Military District anc 30,321 in the Leningrad, the marshal sup- 
plied data on the work and present social position of these officers. In the Moscow 
Military District, 3,169 persons were provided with Party, soviet, trade-union, 
and Komsomol work; 7,670 with work in the administrative and economic 
fields; 2,452 with pedagogical work: 14,598 with work as engineers and techni- 
cians; 29,978 as workers and salaried employees; 4,000 in agriculture. Thus, 





4 Siegfried Steuer, Die Streitkräfte der Nate-Lander, Munich, 1956. 

5 Bulletin, No.5 (1959), p. 7. The author's calculation at the time that the Soviet armed forces 
amounted to 3,300,000 to 3,600,000 men coincided exactly with Khrushchev’s present figures for the 
size of the SovÈt armed forces. 

8 Krasnaya zvezda, January 20, 1960. 
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of the 70,000 officers demobilized, only 27,000, or 35%, have civil posts more 
or less cotresponding to their position as officers and NCOs, while about two- 


‘thirds have been degraded to the level of ordinary workers. The same picture 


is obtained, on the basis of Malinovsky’s data, in the Leningrad Military District. 
Of 30,000 persons, more than 17,000, or almost 60%, of the officers, are now 
workers.” Malinovsky did not mention that the financial position of all the former 
officers, even of the ones who have found suitable work, has deteriorated. They 
are now earning much less than they were earlier. 

In the light of such facts, the fear and panic which have taken hold of Soviet 
officers become comprehensible. They are now faced by the possible danger of 
having to seek new work without a civilian qualification, without having earned 
a pension, and burdened by a family. That such fears exist is clear even from the 
official optimism and encouragement found in the statements by the Minister 
of Defense, the various top military figures, and rank-and-file officers on the 
problem of the reduction in the armed forces. “The interests of the state come 
before everything else”; “the switch by each person from the carrying out of 
functions in the defense of the state to peacetime productive: work must be re- 
garded as a normal phenomenon,” Malinovsky insisted in his above-mentionec 
speech: ; 

This is why it does not become our Soviet people, Soviet officers, Communiste 
and Komsomol, as one says, to turn up their nose at the need to change professior 
or because one has to leave the armed forces, without having served the perioč 
fixed for a pension. 

The optimistic tones with which Malinovsky and the Soviet press quote 
examples of persons who have been demobilized and made a success of civiliar 
life are not likely to cheer many of'those about to leave the armed forces: Accord- 
ing to Malinovsky, 

at the Lugansk Loccmotive Plant... there are 79 officers on the reserve. OF these 

68 do productive work: 15 as foremen, 14 as locksmiths, 13 as turners and machine- 

operators, 5 as electricians, and so on. Out of 68 persons, 63 fulfill the quotas br 

120% to 150%.8 ; i 

In other words, 86% of the officers at the Lugansk Plant are ordinary workers. 
fulfilling the quotas for socialist competition. Individual examples reported by 
the press and Malinovsky, such as one officer who began working after his 
release as an assistant foreman and became on completion of a correspondence 
course the head of a shop at a textile plant, or another who was demobilized in 
1956, worked for a while as an “apprentice rolling-press operator,” was then 
elected secretary of a shop Party bureau, and is now working as Secretary of « 
Party regional committee, are exceptions rather than the rule. 

The desire to sweeten the pill by granting “privileges for officers transferred 
to the reserve” is limited to extremely modest sops by the government. The 
most important concession is the right to enroll on courses to obtain a new skill. 

? Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 
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During the year’s training the demobilized officer will receive 75% of the earnings 
of a worker at the type of work for which he is training and also an allowance 
for his former rank. Thus, a captain, the commander of a company received while 
on active service 700 rubles for rank and 900 for his post, a total of 1,600 rubles 
per month, not counting allowances—for linguistic knowledge, service abroad, 
in the polar, remote, and mountainous regions, and so on. He also received a flat. 
Now this former captain who has, for example, enrolled on courses as a locksmith 
receives during the year’s training 700 rubles for his former rank and 75% of the 
earnings of a locksmith in the first or lowest category, who receives 312 tubles. 
The captain thus receives 934 rubles. His position will not be much better after 
a year. He can increase the 312 rubles to 872 rubles by being promoted to the 
highest or eighth category, and also probably receive 20% more for overfulfilling 
his quotas. Thus, as this example shows, the standard of living of the demobilized 
officers will drop. Other privileges, such as the opportunity to enter the higher 
educational iristitutions and technical secondary schools in the 1960-61 and 1961— 
62 academic years and a grant if results are satisfactory, or additional grants in the 
form of from one to three months military allowance given service of 10 years, 
15 years and above and the theoretical right to keep a flat for three months 
after leaving the armed forces, are not likely to’ satisfy many. When mentioning 
these concessions, Marshal ey. stressed that 


the officers themselves put on the reserve must show more care about acquiring 
a skill. In the past it often happened that persons leaving the army spent a long 
time seeking an especially remunerative position, while time passed. A year passes, 
payment of allowance for rank ceases, while an officer has not acquired a civilian 
[skill] and naturally experiences difficulties which could have been avoided if 
he had immediately enrolled on courses.® - 


An illustration of the fact that former officers do not receive prolonged 
support from the state is Khrushchev’s warning that demobilized officers must 
realize that persons in top posts who have proved themselves at,work are not 
going to be removed to make way for the former officers. Only one’s own work 
can prepare the way for advancement, he noted.1° 

The large-scale demobilization of the military intelligentsia coincides with the 
fact that in recent years the intelligentsia has been growing numerically. The new 
reform of the school is intended to put an end to such an increase. The earlier 
opportunities of obtaining a higher education are being restricted and the reform 
is aimed at increasing the cadres of skilled workers. The courses at which officers 
can obtain new qualifications are also pursuing the same aim by not giving the 
officers very long to seek new possibilities. Hence, most of the officers will be 
degraded socially to the level of ordinary workers. The Party and Council of 
Ministers have already proposed to the Komsomol Central Committee that 
primarily demobilized military personnel be sent to the most important building 
sites, enterprises, and organizations in the eastern regions as part of a “public 

® Ibid. 

10 Presda, January 15, 1960. 





appeal,” which is nothing more than a compulsory labor mobilization for the 
country’s uninhabited or undeveloped regions.11 Thus, the Soviet government’s 
measure is from the sccial'standpoint a major blow at the armed forces, primarily 
the officers. The demobilized officers, excluding those who have served 25 years 
and are entitled to a pension, are being deprived of their privileged social position. 
Such a step cannot but lead to bitter feelings toward the authorities and the 
regime. The reasons compelling the Sovie- leaders to take this step, a step which 
is full of difficulties for the authorities themselves and will increase social tension 
inside the country become clear when cne examines the nature of the social 
structure of the present cadre and the planned territorial system of the organi- 

zation of the Soviet armed forces. 


* 


The social structure of the Soviet armed forces was determined at the very 
beginning when the Red Army was created by the political goal which the 
Communist leaders set themselves, the accomplishment of the world-wide 
Communist revolution. The very title of the armed force created, the Workers 
and Peasants Red Army (RKKA), reflected the social structure. This definition 
contained no reference to the national and state affiliation of this army; it merely 
stressed its class and social character: 


Since the Soviet Union is the socialist homeland of the international proletariat, 
admission into the Red Arm] i is open to the workers and toilers of all countries. 
The Red Army is the genuine army of the international proletariat.1* 


This point was made by Soviet theoreticians in the 1930’s. In 1928, on the 
tenth anniversary of the RKKA, Prarda stressed that “conscious workers through- 
out the world regard the Red Army as their own, as the battle squadron of the 
world proletarian revolution.”13 In accordance with this directive, the class 
principle became the social basis of the Red Army: “We shall build and are 
building our army on a class-social basis,” People’s Commissar Frunze noted 
in 1925 in a report at the Fourteenth Party Congress. The class basis of the 
formation of the army was reflected in the law on military service which cortained 
the principle that only “workers” were allowed to defend the USSR with weapons 
and that “nonworking elements” were to be given work in the rear.14 


The proletarian class-social purpose of the Red Army was paralyzed, however, 
to a considerable degree by the fact that it consisted of two dissimilar classes for 
the implementation of the proletarian revolution, the workers and peasants. 


1 Krasnaya zvezda, january 26, 1960. . 

18 Degtyarev, Politrabota » Krasnoi crmii » voennos sremya (Political Work in the Red Army in War- 
time), quoted in Colonel N. V. Pyatnitsky, Krasnaya armiya SSSR (The Soviet Red Army), Paris, 1931, 
p. 3. i 

18 Pravda, February 23, 1928. ' 

M Osnomoi zakon ob chyazatelnoi voenroi skixbbe (Fundamental Law on Compulsory Military Service), 
Article 449 0, 1928, published in Sobranie zakonov i rasporyazbenti (Collected Laws and Decrees), Moscow, 
1929, 
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Apply-ng Marxist terminology, one can say that the petty-bourgeois character of 

the peasantry did not harmonize with Communist aims. Hence, the proletarization 
and Communization of the armed forces became the basic aims. Proletarization 
took tae form of enrolling as many workers as possible into the army, primarily 
into tke officer and higher command corps; Communization meant the parallel 
enrollment of Party members. Instruction No. 107 of the RKKA, “On the 
Procecure for the Assignment of Citizens ‘Throughout the Armed Branches and 
Units >f the Forces,” issued on August 10, 1925, prescribed the compulsory 
minimim amount of proletarization and Communization in the formation of 
military units. The instruction regulated down to the last details the minimum 
number of workers and Party members to be found in each arm or unit, based 
on its combat significance, as the following table shows: 


Percentage of Workers and Party Members in the Soviet Armed Forces 


NOVY! we sicceeeceeacd sence een 50 34 
Armored Units ...........0008 50 12 
Railroad Troops ...........05 50 12 
Air Force ...... cc cece cece ees 40 25 
Communications Units ........ 30 15 
State Security Troops ......... 25 19 
Cavalry Units ...........000. 12 10 
Artillery Units ............00- 12 10 
Infantry Units ............... 8 10 


Rte ite el a mpg rmsd rected rodem s chattyem eask (Instruction on the Procedure for the Assignment 
of Citrrens Thro the Branches and of the Armed Forces), No 107, August 10, 1925, quoted from Coloane! N, V. Pyatnutaky, 
Krasnaya armiya SSSR (The Soviet Red Army), Parts, 1931, pp. 18 and 20, 


This method was based on a study of the social structure of the units which had 
distingaished themselves in the Civil War, with special reference to the percentage 
of workers in them. Soviet military experts established that the units which 
had distinguished themselves most in 1920, the Eighth Chervonny (Elite) 
Cavalry Division, the First Cavalry Army, the Forty-First, Forty-Second, Forty- 
Fifth, and Twenty-Highth Rifle Divisions, had from 20% to 26% workers, while 
the ext-emely unreliable units had less than 10%.15 


Pricr to the new Constitution of 1936, which abolished the law forbidding 
nonworking elements to handle weapons in the armed forces, the numbers of 
Party members and workers had gradually been increased at the expense of the 
peasants. In 1930, Party members comprised 25%, or 141,000, of the armed 
forces; Komsomol, 33%, or 184,000; and workers 27% of a total of 562,000 
persons in the armed forces, although at the time Party and Komsomol members 
amounted to less than 3% of the country’s population and workers and salaried 
employees to only 17%—-18%. The number of officers who were workers and 
Party members was even greater. In 1930, 76% of the higher command personnel 
(genera’s) were Party members; 50% and 52% of the commanders of regiments 





18 Vesnny sesinik, No. 6 (1928), p. 20. 
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and battalions respectively and 60% of the commanders of companies and pla- 
toons.18 The introduction of nation-wide military service prior to World War IL 
and the maintenance of an army of some 5,000,000 men in the postwar pericd did 
not stop the process of Communization of the armed forces. At the Nineteenth 
Party Congress in 1952, then Minister of Defence Marshal Vasilevsky reported 
that 86.4% of all officers were Party and Komsomol members, while Molotov. 
in a speech to the Supreme Soviet in 1955, stated that 77% of all members of the 
armed forces belonged to the Party or Komsomol” On the basis of elections 
to the Party and Komsomol congresses in the postwar period, one can estimate 
that the Soviet armed forces had in 1955 about 600,000 Party and some 3,050,00C 
Komsomol members out of a total of 4,700,000—4,900,000 persons.*® 

On the other hand, the proletarization of the armed forces took on different 
forms after the publication of the new Constitution. The concept “working 
elements” was altered. The multimillion Soviet “working” intelligentsia (some 
10,000,000 persons today) made its appearance and was included in the working 
elements. Collectivization, the mechanization of agriculture and the appearance 
of the sovkhoz worker removed to some degree the former clear division into 
workers and peasants. Soviet statistical data on the class composition of the Sovie: 
population divides it into two classes today: (a) workers and salaried employees; 
(b) the kolkhoz pezsantry and craftsmen in cooperatives.’ The introduction o= 
modern technology into the armed forces meant that an officer had te have 
considerable education and technical knowledge. In order to provide such officers, 
even children of former “nonworking” elements, primarily from the intelligentsia, 
were allowed to enter the military schools. Membership of the Party and Komso- 
mol was also facilitated for them. Finally, the crystallization in the postwar 
period of a new ruling class—Party members, the specialists, bureaucrats and 
intelligentsia—a class which, although divided into various stages, by its very signe 
ficance is a single leading group, has meant that mainly representatives from ths 
class and its younger generation have become officers. Thanks to the fact that 
one can now enter the top ranks of the ruling class not only with a Party member- 
ship card, but also with an educational qualification, all the groups bordering o2 
the ruling class are already essentially part of the intelligentsia. 

Hence, although there was increased Communist indoctrination of the Soviet 
armed forces even during World War II, proletarization of the armed forces in 
the spirit of the initial period of the Red Army underwent considerable changer. 
The main mass of the armed forces, including all young draftees, reflects the new 
social structure of society. Although the increase in the number of workers in the 
USSR: automatically entails a growth in their numbers in the armed forces, even 
without the special instructions needed earlier, the officers are, in view of tke 
demands made by modern technology, being recruited from the intelligentsia, 


18 Krasnaya zvezda, May 25, 1930; Vossny vesinik, No. 30 (1930). 

17 Pravda, October 10, 1952; February 9, 1955. 

18 Bulletin, No. 5 (1959), pp. 6—7. 

19 Naroduos kboxyaistvo SSSR : Staristichsshy sbornik, (The National Economy of the USSR: A 
Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 19. 
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that is, from the representatives of the privileged leading class of present-day 
Soviet society. The result is the formation of a definite social barrier between the 
„officers and the lower ranks, the NCOs and other ranks. 


The split of the Soviet armed forces into various social classes was furthered 
by the vety nature of military service. The authority of the officers had to be 
strengthened, the military code of honor developed among them, one-man 
leadership (edinonachalis) introduced, and the idea of service to the state encouraged 
in order to create an efficient, disciplined, regular army. Furthermore, the specific 
conditions of military service—units stationed in military settlements and barracks, 
in border or sparsely populated territories with only limited contact with the popu- 
lation—could not but isolate the armed forces from the population and lead to the 
closed society of the officer corps, particularly in view of the better material 
status of the military in comparison with the civil intelligentsia. Without deciding 
here the general question as to the truth of Marx’ principle that “social being 
determines consciousness,” one can assert that the specific nature of military life 
was the predetermining factor in the process of creation of a special officer 
class as a social phenomenon so characteristic of the present structure of the 
Soviet armed forces, The fact thaz this military class has acquired, even in the 
USSR, abnormal caste forms, as seen in the attacks by the Soviet military press 
on various sides of army life, is a result of the nature of the regime itself and the 
officers’ membership in the privileged Communist Party. 

Thus, the Soviet armed forces which were, according to its founders, to 
become a new type of army, the weapon of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
the representative of the interests of the working class, evolved socially toward 
forms characteristic of the armies of an imperialist state and almost of a class 
society. As for the army’s role as the personification of proletarian international 
solidarity, the need to base oneself on factors such as patriotism, the national 
consciousness of the country’s citizens, and the national feelings of most members 
of the armed forces, the Great Russians, led to the crystallization of the army’s 
national character. A typical fact here is that the process of Communization of 
the armed forces, that is, the seleccion of the command personnel on the basis of 
Party membership, and the supervision of the armed forces by a reliable political 
apparatus did not prevent this evolution. The general purge of the army of 
1937-38, when most of the senior officers in the Red Army were liquidated as a 
measure intended to prevent the army from emancipating itself from the Party, 
did not halt this process. 

In its time Chinese criticism of the social and political structure of the Soviet 
army was noted in this publication.*° Such criticism pointed out that the Soviet 
armed forces have abandoned the dogmas and principles of Marxism-Leninism. 
Chinese critics noted the difference of the Chinese Communist military system, 
which was pursuing three tasks: to make the army an efficient fighting force, 
compel it to do productive work, and to work among the masses. The implementation 
of these tasks, Marshal Chu Teh wrote at the time, was done by methods of 


20 Bulletin, No. 11 (1958), pp. 7—9. 
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“socialist equality between the commanders and the soldiers,” by the implemen- ' 
tation of “political, economic, and military democracy” in the army. One of the 
features in the social make-up of the Chinese armed forces—all ozficers and generals 
must serve one month per year as ordinary soldiers—would be unthinkable for the 
Soviet atmy. The Soviet armed forces’ abandonment of the doctrine of Commun- 
ism under the influence of the technical demands of the modern epoch was also 
_stressed by the Chinese critics who noted that 
persons maintaining a purely military standpoint give one-sided attention to military 
affairs, ignoring politics; they stress vocational problems and technology, dis- 
regarding ideological work; they emphasize in a one-sided manner the role of 
personality, without taking into account the collective strength of the Party and 
masses, 7 


This and similar statements condemned the system of one-man rule in the 
Soviet army and regarded collective leacership by the Party committees and 
commissars in the’ Chinese armed forces as a positive feature. 

However, such criticism was rather behind the times. After the consolidation 
of his authority in the summer of 1957, following on the removal of the Stalinists 
from the collective leadership, a step which was made possible with the support 
of the army, Khrushchev then turned against the armed forces. The first attempt 
- to alter the situation in existence came in the fall of 1957, when Marshal Zhukov 
was removed from his post as minister of defense on the accusation that he had 
underestimated the importance of Party control of the Soviet armed forces. The 
increased influence of the Party via the activization of the army’s primary Party 
organizations and the extension of their rizhts and duties in order to restore just 
such influence marked the beginning of the eradication of this principle of one- 
man leadership. This fact could not be concealed by the simultaneous official 
insistence on “increased Party-political work to consolidate one-man leadership.” * 

The new military reform as expressed in the proposed switch to the territorial 
system in the organization of the armed forces will be the decisive blow at the 
present social structure of the armed forces, intended to restore the standards of 
Marxism-Leninism. 


* 


The territorial system of the organization of the armed forces is nothing new 
for the Soviet regime. In 1925, the system of national guard units with a permanent 
cadre was introduced into the Red Army. The aim of such a system was, on the 
one hand, to protect the borders of the country “building socialism” ;.on the 
other, to keep military expenditure down to the minimum in the chaotic conditions 
in existence in the country after the civil war and the general economic incapacity 
of the young state. Numerically small permanent cadre units were to be formed 
and at the same time the main body of the army was to be trained for deployment 
in the event of a war. The method used was the formation of cadre units with 


31 Pravda, August 3, 1958. 
a2 Thid., November 3, 1957. 
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normal, two-year service and militia units with a very small cadre personnel, 
only 16% of the units. These units were supplemented each year for a two 
month period by draftees. The latter’s service was extended over five years and 
amounted to ten months’ training. These units were territorial in the sense that 
they were attached to definite industrial centers and agricultural regions, from 
which they drew their draftees. 

In 1924, the Red Army was formed with a total of only 562,000 men. By Oc- 
tober 1, 1925, it had 26 cadres and 36 territorial divisions; there was also one 
territorial cavalry division and one territorial armored-train regiment.#9 Toward 
the end of the period when this system was abolished and the Soviet armed 
force switched to a single cadre system, the Red Army had 27 cadre and 43 terri- 
torial divisions in 1937. Thus, the number of territorial divisions exceeded the 
cadre by one and a half times. If one remembers that the territorial divisions 
released'over the same period of time had more than twice as many draftees as 
cadre, then it becomes clear that 75% of all draftees passed through training in 
the territorial units. Most of these were infantry units. Other arms which required 
more prolonged study of technology were primarily cadre units. Further, a general 
training prior to drafting for all youths aged 19 and 20 years was introduced. 
It lasted two months (one month per year), supplying preliminary combat and 
political training. 


The main merits of this system were: 


1. Low maintenance costs of the armed forces. A territorial division cost 
no more than 34% of a cadre division. 

2. In spite of the small cadre army all the draftees required were enrolled. 

3. The possibility of training NCOs in the cadre units for the development 
of a full-scale army in the event of a war. 


Soviet specialists defined the shortcomings of this system as (1) Territorial 
units had to be stationed in regions with an adequate population and not in 
regions of military importance; the size of the USSR and the poor communications 
network hindered the concentration of territorial units in a particular theater. 
(2) Short, two month training periods each year were not long enough to mold 
units together, introduce a firm discipline, and study of complex techniques. 


Comparing the advantages and faults of this system, its creator Frunze noted: 


Of course, if we had the choice between a 1.5 to 2 million cadre army and the 
present militia system, then from the military standpoint everything would favor 
the first decision. But we do not have such a choice. A militia system combined 
with cadre units ensures the defense of the Soviet Union without any doubt.*4 


Soviet military experts explain the abolition at the beginning of 1939 of this 
semimilitia system and the switch to a Rare system by the change in the country’s 


33 Colonel N. F. Kuzmin, Na strazbe mirnogo truda (On Guard of Peaceful Work), Moscow, 1959, 


p. 31. 
U M. V. Frunze, Izbrannye sochineniya (Selected Works), Moscow, 1957, vol. II, p. 378. 
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internal position as a result of the creation of a powerful industry and collecti- 
vization, the technical equipment of the, army, and the aggravation of the inter- 
national situation. In other wozds, the system was abolished when the economic 
demands which required the maximum strain for the implementation of the 
first and second five-year plans were overcome, making additional expenditure 
possible and, most important, when the external threat from Germany required 
that the army’s combat power be increased. 


What reasons did Khrushchev give on January 14, 1960 for the present 
decision to switch to a territorial system? Khrushchev and Soviet military experts 
took as the leitmotif of the opportunity to. reduce the Soviet armed forces their 
increased fire power, superiority over the West in nuclear weapons and missiles, 
which are becoming the main weapon of the Soviet forces, their cadre cover army. 
The armed forces can thus be reduced by one thitd, by 1,200,000, via cuts in the 
strategic airforce, surface naval forces, and superfluous ground forces, giviag an 
. immediate economy of 16 billion to 17 billion rubles. Such an economy, KFrush- 
chev pointed out, will help “increase Soviet economic power.” The problem of 
a switch to a territorial system is justified by the desire to have military units which 
would master military affairs “without disrupting work,” that is, would have as 
their main function not military service, but work. Economic considerations 
certainly play a major role. However, the cut in the armed forces and the simul- 
taneous improvement of expensive nuclear weapons and missiles make an 
economy of 16 billion to 17 billion rubles illusionary. An immediate and major 
economy would be possible were nuclear weapon and missiles abolished. ‘This is 
the main aim of Soviet policy. By strengthening its units equipped with nuclear 
weapon and missiles, the Soviet leaders are pursuing a course which would 
deprive the United States. of its main weapon of defense. They are applying 
psychological pressure on the weak nerves of Western society by offetirg the 
tidbit of a reduction in the Soviet armed forces. Were this goal achieved, the 
Soviet Union would then grow in economic power and have greater opportunities 
for completion of the Seven-Year Plan and in the struggle for influence in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 


The switch to a territorial system will also give the Soviet leaders the chance 
to carry out a pressing political task—the alteration in the social make-up of the 
Soviet armed forces, the eradication of an attitude foreign to Communism in 
the atmed forces. The switch to a territorial system will make possible a general 
purge of the officer cadres. The forthcoming release of 250,000 officers, that is, 
of more than half the officers, will enable the Party leaders to make a strict 
selection based on political loyalties, hold over the heads of the remaining 
officers the threat of demobilization and the transfer to poorer paid civilian work. 
The army will be subject to firm Party control. The Soviet leaders are banking 
on carrying out the task of proletarizing the armed forces by making most of its 
members work in conditions of military discipline. This is the social aspect of the 
new Soviet military reform, an aspect no less important than the military and 
economic sides of the reorganization. 
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In conclusion one may well ask how these measures will effect the combat 
power of th= Soviet armed forces and the role which it played in the cold war by 
its very existence. Khrushchev noted that, by planning a threefold superiority 
in nuclear weapons and missiles over the West and taking into consideration 
the possibilities offered by modern means of air transport, the Soviet armed forces 
will have ne difficulty in defending the country. Marshal Malinovsky defined the 
vague concept of the “country’s defense” by likening nuclear weapons and missiles 
to super lorg-range artillery which enables nuclear power to be concentrated and 
transferred from “one direction to the other, from one theater of war to the other” 
in the shortest possible period of time. In the event of an international agreement 
being reacked on the prohibition of nuclear weapons the Soviet territorial 
system with cadre units may prove to be stronger than the military system of the 
West, which is only defensive in nature. However, the new territorial system will 
weaken somewhat present Soviet military potential. The Soviet leaders are 
compelled to carry out the present reduction in the armed forces not only for 
economic reasons, but mainly in order to alter the social make-up of the Soviet 
armed forces along the required lines. 
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The University for the Friendship of Peoples 


G. A. VON STACKELBERG 


In a speech at the Indonesian university Gadjah Mada on February 21, 1960. 
Khrushchev announced that the Soviet government was anxious to aid the 
countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America in the training of their national 
cadres and had decided to found a University for the Friendship of Peoples ir 
Moscow.! On the following day Radio Moscow reported the organization of the 
university and on February 24, 1960 Pravda published an article on it under the 
heading “In the Council of Ministers of the USSR.” The propaganda significance 
of this move cannot be disputed.* It is apparent from the very name, the Uni- 
versity for the Friendship of Peoples. Further, the most effective moment was 
chosen for the announcement of its foundation, Khrushchev’s visit to Indenesia 
Finally, the announcement was-made by Khrushchev himself. But propagande 
aims alone do not explain the full significance of the founding of the university 
Its foundation is only one of a series of cultural, economic, and political moves 
on the part of the Soviet Communist leaders in Asia and Africa and in recent 
years in Latin America as well. The training of technicians and leaders from the 
countries of Asia and Africa is by no means a new method of Communist ex- 
pansion in these countries. One has oniy to recall the Communist University o= 
the Toilers of the East which was founded in 1921 in Moscow or the Chinese 
Sun Yat-sen University. What is new in the present policy of training cadres is 
the scope of the measures being carried out, the new methods of training, anc 
the new means of exploiting the training itself for propaganda purposes. Ir 
comparison with the Communist University of the Toilers of the East the new 
university will have many more students. While the former had less than one 
thousand students, many of whom came from the Soviet Eastern republics, the 
latter is to have some 3,000 to 4,000. In 1960, about 500 students are to be 
admitted. 

In his Indonesian speech Khrushchev spoke of the help which the university 
would give to the countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. It has beer 
normal Soviet policy to link Asia and Africa, since both are members of the 
Committee for the Solidarity of the Afro-Asian Countries. Now, however, the 
Soviets have added the peoples of Latin-America to those of Africa and Asia 
The idea here is to oppose the West, the colonizer, with Africa and Asia and the 
United States, the exploiter, with Latin America. By bringing students from Asis 
and Africa into contact with those from Latin America the Soviet leaders hope 
to produce a common front against the common enemy who, according to Soviez 

1 Pravda, February 22, 1960. 

2 For the Western reaction see, for example, Christian Science Monitor, Boston, March 5, 1960; 
New York Times, February 28, 1960; The Guerdias, Manchester, March 4, 1960. 
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propaganda, is the United States of America. The new university differs in 
organization and number of faculties from the former Communist University of 
the Toilers of the East. During the period of the Comintern when all efforts 
were aimed at speeding up the proletarian revolution in both Europe and Asia, 
the Communist University of the Toilers of the East had one purpose only, the 
training of Marxist-Leninist revolutionaries and conspirators to carry on sub- 
versive work in the colonial countries of Asia. As Stalin put it: “The university 
is presently sending into . . . the struggle new . . . warriors armed with the power- 
ful weapon of Leninism.” 3 But as most of the countries of Asia and Africa gained 
their independence, the Soviet government was temporarily compelled to demon- 
strate its support of the national leaders of the former colonial lands, that is, of 
the so-called “national bourgeoisie,” and to rely not on the proletariat, but on 
the national intelligentsia. The creation of 2 Communist University for the 
Peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America would have run contrary to Soviet 
propaganda on peaceful coexistence and noninterference in the internal affairs of 
other countries. What the Soviet leaders need in Asia and Africa is not primarily 
revolutionaries, but rather propagandists for Communism and the achievements 
of Soviet power, able to create a pro-Soviet intelligentsia. The new University 
for the Friendship of Peoples has been given this task. The training of such 
propagandists and supporters of the Soviet government’s policy has been taken 
into consideration when planning the structure of the university. Faculties are to 
be opened in 1960 in engineering, agriculture, medicine, physics and mathe- 
matics, natural sciences, history and philosophy, economics ahd law. The uni- 
versity will thus train not only technical experts, but workers in all fields of 
culture. As is the general rule at all Soviet universities and institutes, students 
will attend a basic course in social sciences based on a Marxist-Leninist inter- 
ptetation. Students of history, philosophy and in particular economics and law, 
that is, future specialists in economic planning and international law,‘ will be 
subject to severe Communist indoctrination. 


The Soviet government’s efforts to conceal the fact that the founding 
of the university is an important and deliberate step towards long-term 
Soviet expansion are apparent from contradictions in the Soviet press accounts 
of the university. In his Indonesian speech Khrushchev had reported that “the 
Soviet government had decided to found a University for the Friendship of 
Peoples in Moscow.”® In the follow up on this statement of Khrushchev’s, 
Pravda indicated in a report of February 24 that the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR was the organ which had decided to organize the university, but 
Pravda cast the Soviet Committee zor the Solidarity of the Afro-Asian Countries, 
the Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural Ties with Foreign 
Countries, and the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions in the role of the 
sponsering organizations. These organizations, and not the Council of Ministers 





3 J. V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Werks), Moscow, 1953, vol. IX, p. 313, 
4 Prasda, March 24, 1960. 
5 Ibid., February 22, 1960. 
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nor the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialist Education, suppcsedly 
named the rector Rumyantsev,’ formed the university’s council, and ratified the 
regulations for admission in 1960. According to Pravda the role of the Soviet 
government is limited to the participation of the representative of the Ministry 
of Higher and Secondary Specialist Education on the university council and its 
provision of study facilities, living quarters, and other cultural amenities in 
Moscow and the setting aside of the necessary funds to equip the university’s 
laboratories and study rooms. In this way the Soviet government separates itself 
from formal responsibility for the activities of the new university, passing it off 
as an institution created by Soviet public organizations. The Soviet government 
thus protects itself from any future accusations of interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries and formally distances itself from the students’ life at the 
university. The Communist Party is not mentioned at all in the documents on the 
formation of the university and the regulations for admittance. There is no cfficial 
Party representation on the university council. Besides the representatives of the 
three founding organizations and the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Special- 
ist Education there is only a representative of the Committee of Soviet Youth 
Organizations. In inviting the rector of the Indonesian National University 
Professor Sardjito to visit the Soviet Union, Khrushchev expressly guaranteed 
that during his stay in the Soviet Union attempts would not be made to draw him 
into the Communist Party and that the socialist society will not be foisted on him. 
Thus, in addition to distancing itself from the formal organization of the uni- 
versity, the Communist leaders are anxious to put an end to. fears that future 
students of the university will suffer such a fate. The university program and the 
textbooks will see to it that such indoctrination will take place. According to 
Radio Moscow of February 23, the textbooks will be published in Russian and the 
languages of the students at the university. In a further attempt to emphasize the 
non-governmental and private character of the new university, the admissions 
commission is located in the “Center for Friendship with the Peoples of Foreign 
Countries” and not in the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialist Education. 
The Soviet explanation of the procedure for admission is characteristic. While 
the Radio Moscow broadcast reported that applications for admission could be 
made through the public organizations and governmental institutions of the 
countries concerned, through the Soviet embassies and consulates there, or else 
directly to the university, the Pravda report of March 24 made no mention of 
application through the public organizations and governmental institutions. The 
elimination of the governmenzal institutions of the countries of Asia, Africa and 
_Latin America from direct participation in the application of their citizens for 
admission to the university is apparently the result of Khrushchev’s statement in 
Indonesia to the effect that the majority of foreign students studying in the USSR 
are sent by government organs, “hence many talented young people from poor 
families are deprived of the opportunity to fulfill their desire to study in the 
Soviet Union.” The composition of the future student body was given in an 
article by Secretary of the Soviet Committee for the Solidarity of the Afro-Asian 
Countries A. Sofronov. It will consist mainly of those students unable tc enter 
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the capitalist higher educational institutions.* The many articles appearing in the 
Western press on the organization of the university have already pointed out that 
one aim of the special university may well be to segregate the students from Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, instead of having them attending classes at the existing 
Soviet universities and technical institutes. The. Soviet government certainly has 
ample reasons for such a separation. The danger that foreign students would have 
their eyes opened about life in the USSR is not so important to the Soviet govern- 
ment as the fact that Soviet students may well become familiar with the propa- 
ganda methods used on visiting students. This was one of the aims of the Com- 
munist University of the Toilers of the East Whose students were almost com- 
pletely isolated from their Soviet counterparts. Similarly the Chinese studying at 
the Moscow Sun Yat-sen University were also isolated. 

In making Russian the basic language for the conduct of classes in the Uni- 
versity for the Friendship of Peoples, the Communist leadership is ensuring for 
itself an unusually favorable opportunity for its future cultural and political 
expansion. The university will be training numerous persons who, after studying 
- Russian for 6 or 7 years, will provide the schools of their homelands with the 
necessary Russian language teachers. At the same time these linguists will be an 
excellent source of translators of Soviet propaganda literature from Russian into 
the local language. According to the admission regulations, even persons with a 
general secondary education will be enrolled on the preparatory Russian course 
for a period up to one year. The Soviet press laid particular emphasis on the lack 
of opportunities for Africans to receive higher and specialized education in their 
own countries. The University of Dakar in French West Africa, of Khartoum in 
the Sudan, the University College in Ghana and the architectural and engineering 
schools in the same young republic and the many other universities and special- 
ized schools in Liberia, Lybia, the Belgian Congo, Nigeria and the other inde- 
pendent or semi-independent countries of Africa were passed over in silence. 

If the Communist leaders were only pursuing the aim mentioned by Khrush- 
chev, “the training of national cadres of intellectuals devoted to their native 
lands,” then they could help the universities and specialist institutions in exist- 
ence in these countries without taking young people away from their homelands. 
The training of young peoples from Asia, Africa and Latin America in Moscow 
has, however, another purpose, the cteation of a Communist indoctrinated 
intelligentsia able to aid the cultural and economic expansion of Communism and 
later its political expansion. Such a policy is by no means new. In the first years 
of the Soviet regime cadres of national intelligentsia for the eastern Soviet 
republics (Turkestan, Kazakhstan, and the Caucaisan republics) were trained at 
educational institutions in Moscow and Leningrad and at the Communist Uni- 
versity of the Toilers of the East. The pattern was repeated in the Sovietization 
of Mongolia, the way for the formation of the Mongolian People’s Republic was 
in large measure paved by the training of a Communist Mongolian intelligentisa 
at the Enukidze Institute of Living Eastern. Languages in Leningrad.’ Again, in 

© Tbid., March 24,1960. 

7 Vesinik, Munich, No. 4 (1954), pp. 11 and 18. 
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China a major role in the Communist revoluticn was played by the Sun Yat-sen 
University in Moscow. During World War I numerous Koreans who had come 
to Uzbekistan from the Far East were trained in political schools in Tashkent. 
They included the present North Korean Prime Minister, Kim I Sung. The 
University for the Friendship of Peoples has yet another political meaning for the 
Soviet government. Mao T’se-tung is also anxious to win over the peoples of 
Africa. This is clear from the fact thar, along with the numerous Soviet and 
Czechoslovak experts in Guinea, there are about 400 Chinese there teaching the 
natives how to grow rice.® Communist China believes that its form of socialism 
and Communism is more suited to the underdeveloped countries of Africa than 
that of the Soviet Union. The formation of a University for the Friendship of 
Peoples equipped to contain up to 4,000 students gives the Soviet government a 
‘better chance to maintain its political hegemony among the Communist-bloc 
countries and to spread the Soviet brand of Communism in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. l 

Almost forty years passed between the fcunding of the Communist Uni- 
versity of the Toilers of the East and the University for the Friendship of Peoples. 
In this time many changes have taken place in the Soviet Union and perhaps even 
more have taken plece in the East itself. The tactics and methods of the Soviet 
leaders have undergone corresponding changes. In the 1920’s, the Soviet leaders 
gave priority to the tactic of political revolution—the national-bourgeois revo- 
lution with its conversion into a proletarian revolution—which was to be fol- 
lowed by the cultural revolution. Now, nearly forty years later the Soviet leaders 
have reversed their schedule and believe that the attack must first be made along 
cultural and economic lines. Yet in spite of the variations in ways and mears, the 
Communists’ attempts to gain political mastery in the countries of Asia and Africa 
both at the beginning of the 1920’s and 1960’s have similarities. There is the same 
vigor in Soviet eastern policy today as in 1921 and the same belief in the idea of 
the establishment of Communism in the countries-of Asia, Africa and now even 
in Latin America. The founding of the University for the Friendship of Peoples 
is a concrete expression of this belief. 





8 US News and World Report, Washington, D. C., March 21, 1960, p. 64. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Foreign Affairs 


Japan and its Communist Neighbors 


On January 19, 1960, an agreement was signed in.Washington between the 
United States and ‘Japan “On Mutual Cooperation and Security.” The Soviet 
press reacted at-once to this event. On January 20 and 21, [zvestia carried articles 
by its New York and Tokyo correspondents. They condemned the agreement, 
pointing out that 

the new military agreement is openly directed . . . against the Soviet Union and the 

Chinese People’s Republic, that is, against the two major countries nearest to 

Japan which are not threatening [the latter] in any way and have on numerous 

occasions expressed their desire to live in peace and friendship with Japan. 

The official Soviet government reaction soon followed. On January 27, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Gromvko handed the Japanese ambassador in Moscow 
a memorandum on the agreement. The memorandum pointed out that this 
agreement had altered the situation in the Far East and in the Pacific Ocean and 
that the interests of the various states situated in the area were involved, pri- 
marily those of the USSR and Communist China. Hence, the Soviet Union felt 
that it could not ignore such a step since the treaty had deprived Japan of its 
independence. The Soviet Union felt that it could no longer fulfill its promise of 
transferring the Habomai and Shikotan islands to Japan. These territories would 
only be transferred to Japan in accordance with the Soviet—Japanese joint dec- 
laration of October 19, 1956, that is, after the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from Japanese soil and the signing of a Soviet—Japanese peace tréaty. In a speech 
to the Indonesian parliament Khrushchev had some very sharp words to say 
about the agreement: 


-.. one cannot by-pass the actions of the Japanese ruling circles which are a 
danger to the cause of peace. There was no justification for [the step of] the Kishi 
government which recently signed a new military agreement with the United 
States.... It must be said openly that this is a very dangerous game, primarily for 
Japan itself.2 
This new Soviet note has raised the question of the general lines of Soviet 

policy toward Japan. In the prewar and war years the USSR was mainly concerned 
with safeguarding its Far Eastern borders from Japanese expansion. In the prewar 
years Soviet policy toward Japan appeared to be contradictory. On the one hand, 
there were accusations of Fascism and aggression, statements that Japan was run 
by a war clique and, on the other, such a step as the sale to Japan of the Chinese 
, Eastern Railroad in defiance of the Sino—Soviet treaty, according to which both 

sides obliged themselves to refrain from supporting a third party hostile to either 


1 Prasda, February 27, 1960. 
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side. ‘The explanation here is that both approaches were intended to protect the 
Soviet border from Japanese aggression, 'and that each period necessitated 
different measures. This fact explains Soviet aid to such an obvious enemy of 
Communism as Chiang Kai-shek in the first years of the Sino-Japanese conflict. 
‘The Soviets were probably hoping that the wat would drag out, that Japan would 
become involved in China and lose interest in the Soviet Far East. This is what 
in fact happened. © 

In August 1945, the Soviet government had the opportunity to reap the fruits 
of the United States victory in the Far East. The short Soviet campaign led to 
the occupation of Manchuria, North Korea, the Kurile Islands and South Sakhalin. 
Since 1945, the Soviets have gone over from the defensive to aggression in their 
policy toward Japan. They are now interested in including Japan in the “socialist” 
sphere of influence or at least neutralizing the country and driving a wedge 
between it and the United States. Since 1949, the Soviet Union has, however, been 
compelled to take a competitor into consideration, Communist China. 

As soon as the wat was over Moscow began to exert diplomatic pressure on 
the United States occupation’authorities in order to neutralize Japan. The Soviets 
did not expect much difficulty in pushing the Americans out of Japan, even 
more so because they had at their disposal the Japanese Communist Party in 
their attempts to Communize the country. In fact the efforts of the Soviet rep- 
resentatives on the allied council to obtain the same influence as the Americans 
and the tight to veto steps taken by the occupation forces came to nought. 
Moscow’s next move was to back the Japanese Communist Party in its campaign 
to turn Japan into a Soviet satellite. The very fact that the country was occupied 
was expected to alienate the Japanese people from the occupiers and aid a party 
waging anti-American propaganda. The American authorities could not ban the 
Japanese Communist Party, since such’a ban would run counter to the decisions 
of the Potsdam Conference. In spite cf the Communist Party, the occupation 
powers tapidly succeeded in changing the situation in their favor. They helped 
the Japanese government to carry out the land reform and transfer the land to 
the peasants.? The latter were not inclined to support a Party which based itself 
on the proletariat and the city. In the immediate postwar years the Japanese 
Communists opposed the land reform, thus losing the sympathy of the country- 
side and also of many of the workers who had been peasants earlier and still 
maintained close contacts with'the countryside. 

The Communists’ opposition to the land reform is explained by their desire 
to preserve the chaotic conditions of the immediate postwar years as a means of 
turning the people against the Americans. The new directives of the Japanese 
Communist Party, as announced on December 1, 1945, stated: 

The Japanese Communist Party is the vanguard of the labor classes in Japan 

and is the only political party which protects the working people. , 

The Party is motivated by the ideology of Marxism-Leninism, which is scientific , 
‘socialism... 


2 Foreign Affairs, New York, October 1959, : S 
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The Party will struggle for the democratization of Japan and to expel all the 
reactionary influence, release laborers, farmers, and all workers from exploitation 
by capitalists and landlords, establish the socialist state in the most typical pattern 
of democracy and rhake possible development of a Communist community as its 
final aim.? 


These principles are directed mainly at the workers and intelligentsia who are 
promised a “‘struggle for the democratization of Japan, ” while the interests of the 
peasants have taken second place. Nonetheless, in 1945 and 1946 the Japanese 
Communist Party did have considerable success. The reason was that the land 
reform had not yet been carried out and the peasants were not yet a major polit- 
ical force. The urban population was mainly apathetic, disappointed at the out- 
come of the war and the realization of the fact that the enormous sacrifices had 
been in vain. 


At the beginning of 1946, the Giana’ Communists decided to put the occu- 
pation authorities to the test. They organized strikes, demonstrations, and street 
battles. On May 20, 1946, General. MacArthur published a declaration in which 
he warned that the occupation powers would put down the demonstrations.4 
Convinced that the occupation powers would, should the need arise, ban the 
Communist Party, the Jepanese Communists, on new instructions from Moscow, 
began to work out new tactics. These took the form of propaganda against the 
occupation powers and the creation of Communist-front organizations. The latter 
step was also dictated by the Party’s loss of popularity among the population at 
large and the drop i in the numbers of Party members after 1950. The same year 
1950 saw a major clash between the Japanese Communist Party and the occupation 
authorities. The Party newspaper Akahata began a campaign against the occu- 
' pation authorities and against the government for cooperating with them. Polit- 
buro Member Nazak worked out the following program: 


1. The Communis- Party should become a “likeable” Party. 

2. The question of abolishing | the Emperor system should be decided by the 
people at large when democracy in Japan has matured. 

3, Efforts should be made to remove the general impression among the people 
that the Communists are plotting an early revolution by force; and the people should 
be made to believe that the Communists are sincerely working to improve the 
people’s living conditions and that they are like others patriotic. 

4. All democratically minded persons should be invited to join hands with the 
Communists in a “united democratic front,” embracing the masses, the small and 
medium industrialists and the petty ga i for “solution of the national 
economic crisis.” ’ 


The content of the program reveals the leading role of the Soviet Communist 
Party. Similar methods were applied during the Sovietization of the satellites in 
the postwar years and in the political campaigns of local Communist parties in 


3 8 Akakata, Tokyo, December 3, 1945, 


4 J. P. Napier, A Survey of the Japanese Commessist Party, Tokyo, 1952, p. 14. 
5 Ibid., pp. 12—13. 
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Finland, Italy, France, and elsewhere. ‘The implementation of this program re- 
quired prior defamatory action against the Japanese government for cooper- 
ating with the American occupation authorities. The Japanese Communist press 
immediately set about this task. The tone was set by the Party daily A&shata, 
which wrote in a lead article of August 25, 1948 that “present-day Fascists serve 
not only the capitalists of our country, but also the new masters.” The occupation 
authorities replied by temporarily closing down the Communist organs. The 
Japanese Communist Party was openly supported by Moscow. The Soviet mission 
in Japan at the.time comprised several hundred technicians and diplomats. ‘The 
Soviets have exploited for their own propaganda purposes the genuine sentiment 
against the atomic bomb in Japan. Numerous protests were also organized against 
the signing of the recent agreement between Japan and the United States. Attempts 
were made to use Japanese prisoners of war in the USSE. for propaganda 
purposes. This step proved to be a boomerang. The Soviets had seized bout 
1,400,000 Japanese soldiers in Manchuria, who were sent into the USSR and used 
as manpower on building sites. When the Soviet government announced in 1952 
that it had repatriated the last grocp of Japanese prisoners, the Japanese govern- 
ment promptly annoanced that more than 375,000 Japanese had perished in the 
USSR. The result was a sharp reaction see ‘the Communists in both govern- 
ment and public circles. 


At the end of 1949, Japan was confronted by another problem, the Communist 
seizure of power in China. The Japanese Communist Party now had an ally and 
additional pressure was exerted on the government and people, especially since 
many persons had linked a restoration of Japanese industry with trade with China. 
Japan could have used Chinese raw material and exported finished products in 
return. Chinese influence in Japan in recent years has taken on various forms. 
The origina] plan was to play on the importance of the Chinese market for Japan. 

`Peiping gave Japan che alternative: either Japan overthrows its alleged Fascist 
government, abrogates the military treaty with the United States and secures 


_ the withdrawal of United States forces, otherwise the Chinese market will be 


closed. This threat was nullified by American intervention. The United States 
opened its markets to Japan and provided aid for the restoration of industry. 
The next step was direct pressure by China. In 1958, it began to dump cheap 
goods in countries where Japan had a monopoly of trade. This policy failed 
because Chinese industry could not provide a steady supply of goods. At the end 
of the year cheap Chinese goods began to disappear from the Asian markets. 
This threat may well be revived in-the future. The Japanese government is aware 
of the danger and Premier Kishi has on various occasions advanced a plan for 
the creation of a free trade zone similar to the one in Europe. He also expressed 
the view that the future prosperity of Southeast Asia can only be ensured by 
“American capital, Japanese technology, and rich local resources.”® In its plan 
for the reform of its industry, as expressed in an article written by Kishi for the 
magazine Aussenpokfik, the Japanese government is anxious to develop those 
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branches of industry requiring the minimum of raw material and mainly technical 
skill.” This implies in practice the encouragement of the electronics industry, the 
production of radios, binoculars, television sets, and so on. Such production is 
intended mainly for the United States and Western Europe, areas not affected 
by Chinese dumping. 

The Communist threat is not only economic in character. By its geopolitical 
position between the Soviet Union and China, Japan has to take into consider- 
ation the fact that, in the event of a conflict between the West and the Communist 
world in the Pacific Ocean, it would be in danger of invasion. Japan is not in a 
position to prevent such an invasion itself, hence the need for a military pact with 
the United States. While this side of the problem has been solved, the more 
complex problem is that of the creation of Japanese armed forces, since Point 9 
of the Constitution forbids them. This article in the Constitution leaves Japan 
helpless in the event of possible Communist aggression. In 1956, the Japanese 
Parliament set up a research group to study this point in the Constitution. 
General MacArthur stated in a letter to the members of the group that the para- 
graph was included in the Constitution as a guarantee against any aggression by 
Japan, but was not intended to deprive the country of the possibility of self- 
defense. A defense army does not contradict Paragraph 9, and the Japanese 
government has accordingly embarked on the creation of a defense force. 


For some time the USSR has been supporting Chinese proposals and prop- 
aganda accusations and has not taken any decisive steps to develop its own 
relations with Japan and its influence in the country. Peiping worked out its 
propaganda program long ago. According to it, the United States is anxious to 
revive the “pact of the Axis powers,” using West Germany and Japan, while 
Nationalist China is to replace Italy, the earlier member. Japan is accused of 
supporting the United States aggressive intentions. The Chinese talk not of Japan 
as a whole, but of a “clique of Japanese militarists and Fascists.” According to 
such propaganda the Japanese people still suffers from the occupation and 
sympathizes with the aims of Communist China. The joint declaration of the 
Chinese and Japanese Communis: parties of March 3, 1959 announced: 


The Japanese Communist Party and the Japanese people have always held that 
only a Japan which has freed itself from US control and has become an independent, 
democratic, peaceful, and neutral country will conform to the interests of the 
Japanese people and benefit peace in the Far East. The Japanese Communist Party 
and the Japanese people stand firmly for the annulment of the US-Japanese “security 
treaty,” the withdrawal of US troops from Japan and the return to Japan of Okinawa 
and the Ogasawara islands. The Chinese Communist Party and the Chinese people 
firmly support these just and pztriotic demands of the Japanese Communist Party 
and the Japanese people.® . 


Both the Soviet and Communist Chinese presses have declared the pact be- 
tween the United States and Japan to be an aggressive one directed against the 
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countries of the socialist camp. They ignore the fact that the pact restricts itsel= 
to military cooperation between the two states in the event of the forces of one 
of them being attacked on Japanese territory. Thus, joint military activity beyond 
the country’s borders is automatically excluded. 

One can thus point out that both propaganda and economic pressure on Japar 
is increasing. The geopolitical seizure of Japan by the Communists would implr 
the creation of a strategic salient for the Soviet Union in the Pacific, while Chinz 
would have its rear secured in the Northeast in the event of an advance into 
Southern Asia, There ate, however, signs that the USSR is beginning to compete 
with China for influence in Japan. During his trip to Indonesia Khrushchev 
stated that there were, besides the United States and the USSR, four great powerz 
in the world which ought to have a say in decisions of international importance, 
Communist China, India, Indonesia, and Japan.® Such a declaration, which appears 
to contradict previous.Soviet policy toward Japan, could well imply that the 
Soviet have embarked on a new course, a policy of preserving a balance of powez 
in the Far Hast by equating Communist China with its neighbor and rival Japan. 


K. Alexandrov 


Khrushchev on his Travels 


On March 5, 1959, Khrushchev’s trip to various Southeast Asian countries 
which has been called a “mission of peace and friendship” by the Soviets, came 
to an end. The trip itself lasted 24 days. From February 11 to 15, the Soviet boss 
was in India; on the 16 and 17, in Burma; between February 18 ‘and 29, in Indo- 
nesia; on March 1 again in India, in Calcutta; and on March 2 to 5, in Afghanistan. 
The Soviet press reiterated throughout that ‘the trip was intended to demonstrate 
the “good will” of the Soviet state toward the friendly neutral countries and its 
desire to grant “disinterested aid” without any strings, intended for the successfu- 
development of the economy of these states. There were frequent references tc 
the “international feeling of brotherly mutual aid.” Yet, if one remembers thar 
the Soviet economy too needs long-term credits, then it becomes obvious that 
the Soviet leaders’ interest in the countries of Southeast Asia is not dictatec 
merely by altruistic feelings. Khrushchev himself pointed out during the trip that 
“the store room is not yet crammed in the USSR, we are presently short of muck 
for out building.”? At a meeting in Moscow after his return to the Soviet Unior 
Khrushchev stressed that he had fulfilled an impartant Party and government task. 


One of the reasons for the trip was without doubt the success of the trip made 
by President Eisenhower who visited various countries in Asia and in the Neat 
and Middle East several months ago. The Kremlin was obviously compelled tc 
take some steps to neutralize the success of the Eisenhower tour; it wa3 alsc 
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anxious to consolidate its position prior ‘to the summit meeting. The trip was 
pursuing three goals: (1) Political and economic expansion in the neutral countries 
of Asia which are endeavoring to play the role of a third power between the two 
blocs; (2) the consolidation of the Soviet position inside the Communist camp 
in the competition with China for leadership of the bloc, in particular in Asia; 
(3) the consolidation of the Soyiet position prior to the summit conference in 
order to enable the USSR to play the defender and répresentative of the former 
colonial countries of Asia. Khrushchev’s speeches in India, Indonesia, Burma, 
and Afghanistan made these three aims clear. Soviet propaganda and Khrushchev 
insisted that Soviet economic aid will ensure that these states enjoy complete 
economic and political independence and will turn them in next to no time into 
“great, advanced, industrially developed powers.” 2 
‘The Asian countries visited by Khrushchev are already receiving long-term 

credits. Soviet industrial equipment is imported, Soviet specialists are building 
airdromes, industrial plants and roads, carrying out geological exploration in 
search of raw materials. Students from the Asian countries may study in the USSR. 
During his trip Khrushchev guaranteed these countries even greater Soviet 
economic aid. India received a new credit of 1.5 billion rubles which was prom- 
ised several months ago at the height of the.Sino-Indian border conflict. In Burma 
the Soviet Party leader visited a technological institute and a hotel presently 
being built with Soviet aid and also discussed the possibility of cultural and 
scientific exchange. In Afghanistan, in addition to economic aid already granted, 
he promised that “the Soviet Union will in the future too treat the economic 
needs of Afghanistan with due attention and will grant it aid in the further 
consolidation and development of its economy.” Finally, in Indonesia a second 
general agreement was concluded according to which the Soviet Union is to 
grant the former long-term credit to the value of $250 million and considerable 
technical aid in the construction of 


industrial and other objectives, including enterprises of the ferrous and nonferrous 
metal industry, the chemical industry, in the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes, for textile enterprises and agricultural objectives, which are essential for 
the general economic development of the Republic of Indonesia.¢ 


The aid granted is in fact very modest in comparison with that granted by 
the West to the underdeveloped states. Such expenditure will be a strain on the 
USSR which is also short of capital investments. 


Khrushchev’s various speeches contained numerous attacks on the West. His 
main argument was that most of the Afro-Asian countries have an undeveloped 
economy and a low standard of living because of the centuries-old rule of the 
West. The latter hindered the development of local industry, destroyed ancient 
cultures, and oppressed the local populations. Doing his utmost to inflame 
feelings against the West, Khrushchev called for Pigano and a constant struggle 
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in n defense of the independence gained. He jaa that colonialism has not yet 
disappeared and is threatening to enslave the former colonies again.! The main 
target was, of course, the United States. The leitmotif of all Khrushchev’s speeches 
was that Soviet aid is granted without any strings. Unfortunately, Soviet sources 
themselves have contradicted this fact: 


s The magnaminous aid of the socialist countries, which is enjoyed by the states 
that have gained independence, will help to puz an end to distrust of the ideas of 
socialism and Communism, while this i in turn will also aid the movement toward 
socialism. ë 


Khrushchev announced thax the methods used in Soviet domestic policy could 
be taken as a model for the future development of the neutral countries: 


the peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, struggling for the inde- 
pendence of their countries, see in the Soviet Union a model oz how the trarsition 
from backwardness to progress can be carried out in the shortest possible period. 

. the path into this new Meee the path to a new life is correctly shown by 
‘Marxism-Leninism. l 


The Party leader also made some siiements of a political nature, skhoapk 
they were carefully worded so as not to implicate the Soviet goverament too 
deeply. While in India, with an eye to the border conflict with China, he stated: 
“We have aided and will aid the Indian people to consolidate the independence 
of their staté.”? In Indonesia he stated that Dutch New Guinea belongs to Indo- 
nesia, and in Afghanistan he supported the country’s claim ta pert of Pakistan— 
Pushtunistan. Further he did not go. 


. -There are ample grounds for believing that Khrushchev was dissatisfied with 
the results of his mission to India and his talks with Premier Nehru. He could 
not conceal that there ‘were differences between the two states: “We may, of 
course, have different standpoints on some questions, but we must treat this fact 
with understanding, show patience and tolerance...” At the official reception 
at which this statement was made, Indian Premier Nehru added that one country 
could not just copy another and that one must remain oneself. In his Moscow 
speech after his return Khrushchev devoted the main part of it to the Indo- 
nesian people and President Sukarno, calling him the “national hero or Indo- 
nesia” and an “outstanding seo in the East.” Nehru did not come in for 
similar praise. 


The second aim’ of the trip was to restrict’ the influence of China in the Far 
East. Khrushchev made very little reference to China at all; there were a few 
remarks on the country as a great Asian power ‘with the right to participate in 

. the solution of international questions. Moscow is in fact striving to minimize 
China’s position by equating it with other Asian states: “China will occupy its 
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place not only in the United Nations, but also at a meeting of heads of states, 
like India, Indonesia, and Japan. Along with the Soviet Union and the United 
States I consider these countries really great powers.”® The third aim of the trip, 
to obtain the right to speak for the neutral Al\ian states, was stressed by Radio 
Moscow on March 6: 


It is difficult to overestimate the importance of this trip. In fact,... during the 
summit meeting the head of the Soviet government will represent not only the 
interests of the Soviet Union, not only of the countries of the socialist camp, but 
also of the peoples of the independent countries of Asia, that is, [it will speak] in 
the name of the majority of the population of the world.° 
The program for the implementation of this new Soviet plan began very 

circumspectly on February with a lead article in Pravda. In a speech at the Gadjah 
Mada University on the next day Khrushchev insisted that international problems 
could not be solved without China, Indonesia, and the other Afro-Asian states. 
He conveniently overlooked the fact that most of these states, with the exclusion 
of China, are already represented in the United Nations. On February 23, Sukarno 
broached the theme of representation at the summit conference. Presumably the 
second, unexpected visit to India by Khrushchev was intended to sound Nehru. 
The second meeting of March 1 was also attended by U Nu from Burma. However, 
after the Calcutta meeting the idea was gradually dropped from the press. 
Nonetheless, the lack of any obvious signs of success for Khrushchev does 
not mean that he has abandoned his plans. In his speech at the Gadjah Mada 
University in Indonesia he proposed the idea of a University for the Friendship 
of Peoples in Moscow, at which students from Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
would be able to study. On February 24, the Soviet press published a decree on 
the formation of this university. The decree states that in 1960 some 500 students 
will be enrolled in it and that the number will gradually increase to 3,000 to 4,000. 
The students will receive a grant, lodgings in Moscow, and have their fare paid. 
The national intelligentsia will thus be Moscow-trained before being sent home 
as a sort of fifth column. On this occasion too, as with his trip to the United 
States, Khrushchev made a great use of the “success” factor. He spoke of his 
successes during the trip, the sympathy felt toward the Soviet Union, about the 
Soviet specialists working abroad, statements calculated to raise the patriotic 
feelings of the Soviet people. His report to the people clearly showed that both 
the Party and government need the loyalty and support of the Soviet people 
in the implementation cf their policy for the establishment of a world-wide 
Communist system. Y. Marin 
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Domestic Affairs 


The Implementation of the New School Reform 


The 1959-60 school year saw the first practical steps in the implementation 
of the law on the reform of the Soviet Union’s educational system, as ratified 
by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR in December 1958. In the summer of 1959 
the curricula for all types of secondary general-educational schools were published. 
In the present school year work began in grades one to four (in the Ukrainian SSR 
in grades one to six) in accordance with the new curricula. All the amendments 
were aimed at putting an end to what the Soviet leaders call “the divorce of the 
school from life,” and at furthering Communist training of young persons by 
combining school studies with work at production “useful to society.” The 
Ministry of Education of the RSFSR approved a new school program which was 
then used as the model for the other Soviet republics.* 

According to the new law, the incomplete eight-year general-educational 
school is compulsory for all children aged from 7 to 15 years. It is to provide 
them with a grounding in general-educational and polytechnical subjects, to 
instill a love of work and a willingness to act for the benefit of society. It is 
presumed that this new type of school will provide a more extensive course than 
the present seven-year school. The Russian language, for example, will be stadied 
for 8 years, one year longer. In the field of literature pupils in the fifth to eighth 
grades will study folklore and examples of classical and Soviet literature. In 
mathematics greater attention is to be paid practical ability; initial courses in 
physics have extended somewhat the sections on mechanics and electricity. There 
is also to be more laboratory work. Additional chemistry courses have been 
introduced; in biology pupils will study plant'and animal life and take an ele- 
mentary course in anatomy and physiology. Geography will be taught in the fifth 
to eighth grades and consist of a preliminary course in physical geography, the 
geography of the world and of the USSR. There have been far-reaching changes 
in history. Elementary history is no longer to be taught in the third and fourth 
grades, The curriculam will consist of episodes from Soviet history in the fourth 
grade; an elementary course in Ancient History in the fifth grade; an elementary 
course in the history of the Middle Ages for the sixth grade; and in the seventh 
and eighth grades the history of the USSR, including the state and social system, 
and recent modern history. In the study of foreign languages emphasis is to be 
conversation and the reading of simple texts with a dictionary. Drawing will be 
taught for one year more, music and singing for two more than earlier.? 

The main feature of the eight-year school is that, beginning with the first 
grade, it will systematically prepare children psychologically to do practical work 
useful to society. Pupils in grades one to four will devote twice as much time as 
earlier to such training. In the lower grades such work will mainly be with paper, 
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pasteboard, cloth, clay, and other materials, Pupils will also learn to grow plants. 
Pupils in th= fourth grade will be taught to do binding and boxing work, light 
repairs to cothing, sow simple things, and so on. In the fifth to eighth grades 
pupils are to be taught the rudiments of agricultural and everyday knowledge. 
They will work in the school workshops and in plants. Girls will learn house- 
keeping. At the end of the school year there will be a two-week practice period. Five 
hours per week have been set aside for such work. Furthermore, beginning with 
the first grade, a system of self-help is to be introduced in the schools, cleaning 
of the classtooms and school yard, while the senior grades will make and repair 
visual aids. 

In orderto prevent overloading various steps have been taken: (1) A reduction 
in the mate-ial taught in subjects requiring excessive mental work and the ex- 
clusion of zll matter of secondary importance. (2) A longer working day and 
school year. Grades one to four will now finish the school year on May 31 as 
opposed to May 20; the fifth to seventh on June 19, and the eighth on June 25, 
including examinations, as opposed to June 6 earlier. 

‘The Complete general-educaticnal eleven-year school is the second stage of 
the eight-year secondary school and has two types. There is the secondary day 
school with training in production and the secondary evening school which is 
attended by persons who work in the daytime. ‘The 11-year school with training 
in production is intended to give pupils who have finished the eight-year school 
a complete secondary education so that they can continue their education at the 
higher educational institutions and receive vocational training for work in one 
of the branches of the Soviet economy or culture. Two thirds of the time in the 
ninth to eleventh grades is to be set aside for general-educational and polytech- 
nical subjeccs and one third for production training and work. The secondary 
evening sckool is for ycung persons who, on graduating from the eight-year 
school, are -for financial or other reasons unable to attend the day school and 
are compelled to work cn the kolkhozes, sovkhozes, or in industry. According 
to the Minister of Education of the RSFSR, these two types of secondary schools 
are to educate pupils to a level beyond that of the present ten-year school.‘ 


Vocational training will take place in the schools’ workshops, the shops of 
enterprises, on building sites, in the kolkhoz and sovkhoz brigades. Pupils receive 
their first vocational training in the ninth grade in order to be able to do pro- 
ductive work in the tenth and eleventh grades and improve their work quali- 
fication. Eleven-year seccndary school study with production training will begin 
on Septembr 1 and end on June 25. The fall, winter, and spring holidays are the 
same as those in the eight-year school. In the shift evening secondary schools the 
school year will last 36 weeks, and the seasonal evening schools 26. In the eleventh 
grade three weeks arealso set aside for the final examinations. The boarding schools 
are organized in accordance with local conditions along the lines of both the eight- 
year and complete secondary schools with production training.§ The switch to 
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the new curricula will take place as follows: in the present 1959-60 school year 
the new programs are being introduced in grades one to five of all the general- 
educational schools; in the 1960—61 school year in the sixth grades; in 1961-62 
‘` in the seventh; in 1962—63 in the eighth grades; the ninth to eleventh grades’ 
switch to the new program will begin in 1963-64.8 Some ten-year schools have 
just been converted into eleven-vyear schools with production training. In the 
RSFSR grades nine to eleven of 2,000 secondary schools hzve begun working 
with the new curriculum. They are to do production work. Three to four days 
per week the pupils study general-educational subjects in class. work two to three 
days at enterprises, on the kolkhozes, savkhozes, and so on: The teaching of the 
rudiments of industrial production (in urban areas) and agricultural (in rural 
areas) and production practice have been introduced into the remaining ten-year 
secondary schools.” In the Ukrainian SSR this year grades one to four of all 
general-educational schools are to work with the new program and about 4,000, 
or 61%, of the ten-year schools have been reorganized as schools witk pro- 
duction training. Some of the secondary schools in the otker union republics 
have also begun production training. 


The introduction of the new curricula has seen important changes contra- 
dicting the Party’s policy to date in the field of education. Gompulsory general 
education has been reduced from 10 to 8 years.® This step contradicts a decision 
of the Twentieth Party Congress which frxed a ten-year period of education. The 
planned reduction of the network of ten-year schools and their conversion partly 
into eight-year schools with evening schools for youth cr into eleven-year 
schools with production training began in April 1959.1° Repczts slipped inco the 
press that the reduction in the network of ten-year schools had led to complaints 
and dissatisfaction.11 Pupils were trying to continue their eduzation in those ten- 
year schools which are being maintained until the 1963—64 school year. Few 
pupils want to enter the new eleven-year schools with prodtction training and 
even fewer want to study at evening schools. The reduction in the period of 
compulsory education has led to various difficulties in non-Russian schools. The 
point is that, whereas the Russian schools teach Russian and one foreign language, 
the non-Russian schools teach three languages—the native, Russian, and one for- 
eign. Time has to be set aside for Russian which could be used Zor important disci- 
plines such as mathematics, physics, chemistry, and so on. In order to prevent 
such lopsidedness in the curricula leading figures in the Baltic, Caucasian, and 
other national republics insisted that the period of compulsozy education be ex- 
tended for one year in their republics.1* The Soviet leaders are anxious to reduce 
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the number of young persons receiving a complete secondary education and 
capable of entering the higher educational institutions. They reckon that many 
young persons will be satisfied with an eight-yea- education and one to two years 
at the lower vocational schools or else will go straight into production from the 
eight-year school. 


The second contradiction in the school reform is the abandonment of a single 
general-educational school for children, which has always been regarded as one of 
the prerequisites for equal educational opportunities for all and in particular for 
the “complete abolition of the division of society into classes.” Instead of the 
former ten-year school with a single program various types of secondary schools 
are now being created. The dissolution of the single general-educational school 
has been legalized. Now there are three categories of secondary general-edu- 
cational schools from the social and class standpoint: (1) schools for the general 
population: the compulsory eight-year school; the evening eight-year and eleven- 
year schools for young persons who work during the day and study in the eve- 
nings; the boarding-schools for poor children, the children of war invalids and 
so on;!? (2) schools for middle groups of the ruling class of Communists and 
the intelligentsia: the eleven-year secondary day schools with production train- 
ing and the remaining ten-year schools; (3) schools for the elite: the Suvorov 
and Nakhimov academies—closed schools with military training for the sons of 
the military aristocracy; the eleven-year secondary day schools with teaching in 
foreign languages at which the children of the higher state and Party officials 
can study. Such schools have been founded in recent years in Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiev, and the capitals of the union republics. Children entering them begin to 
study languages at home or in the kindergartens. There are very few such schools 
for the elite and they are not listed among the secondary schools, but they do 
exist and are developing.!4 Such a differentiation is indicative of the class nature 
of Soviet society. Soviet theoreticians write that in the West the class division of 
society is consolidated by the existence of various types of schools in the West, 
while a similar situation in the USSR is supposed to lead to a disappearance of 
classes. The successes in the West in the creation of an educational system open 
to all are dismissed by Soviet writers as attempts “to smooth over class contra- 
dictions.” 15 

Finally, the third contradiction is the conversion of the general-educational 
secondary school into an educational institution providing semivocational train- 
ing. Here one is concerned with the main type of secondary school, the eleven- 
year day school, since the evening schools and the boarding schools cannot be 
considered full-fledged ‘secondary schools; they provide vocational training in 
any case. The purpose of the secondary school is being distorted: now it is to 
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provide pupils not only with a general and polytechnical education and scme 
training in work, as the Party program envisages, but also with vocational train- 
ing, that is, the skills of an industrial or dgricultural worker. This new 
course has been initiaced on Khrushchev’s insistence against the wishes of the 
theoreticians, teachers, and parents, in particular those among the intelligentsia. 
The officials at the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR, who took 
into consideration the experience in the creation of the so-called school-enterprises 
in 1929-30, insisted that general and vocational training should not be combined 
into one system. General and polytechnical training and training in work shculd 
be done in the mass general-educational school and vocational training lef to 
special training institutions with the necessary equipment and personnel. They 
pointed out that Lenin, while permitting the senior gtades of the’ secondary 

' school to engage in vocational work, had regarded such a step as a tempo-ary 
measure necessitated by the economic chaos and, lack of qualified workers. Now, 
they argued, there are no economic reasons for the vocational training of the 
senior grades of the secondary school.1® Khrushchev, on the other hand, set out 
to demonstrate the need for just such a fusion. | 


The reasons for his new policy are clear. Thete is a serious shortage of manual 
laborers. ‘The reason here is not only the tasks of the Seven-Year Plan or the 
temporary drop in the birth rate 2s a result of the war, but rather the very nature 
of the Soviet economic system under which eamings, as regulated by the state, 
are very low and youth is not attracted by manual labor. Under Stalin youth was 
drafted for manual labor mainly by compulsion. In 1940, a law was passed on the 
annual mobilization of young workers and peasants into the schools for state 
labor reserves. The annual figure was fixed at 800,000 to 1,000,000. This form of 
compulsion was formally abolished in 1955, but continued in use until 1957. Now 
it has been replaced by an allegedly “democrati¢ form’—compulsory labor for all 

_pupils. Khrushchev’s assertion is true that the existing general-educational school, 
which, he admitted, has taken over features of the pre-Soviet Russian gymnasium, 
academism, the divorce from life, the lack of work training, does not educate the 
so-called new man.17 It is, however, problematical whether the combination of 
education with production work in the Soviet conditions will alter the attitude 
of Soviet youth toward the regime. The practical meaning of the vocational- 
training is that youth is to be taught work habits so that it can be sent to do 
productive work. 


The struggle between the teachers defending their views and the Khrushchev 
group insisting on the creation of vocational secondary schools began in 1955 
and ended with Kbrushchev’s victory at the end of 1958 when the new law was 
passed, The following table of the curricula of the secondary school shows the 
progress of this struggle and how the former ten-year Soviet school which 





16 N, A. Petrov (ed.), Sovetshaya pedagygicheshaya nanka : K 40-letiyu ohiyabrsko: revolpxtsii (The Soviet 
Pedagogical Sciences: On the Fortleth Anniversary of the October Revolution), Moscow, 1957, pp. 
64-65. 

17 Komsomolskaya pravda, September 21, 1958. 
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provided training for admission to the higher educational institutions has now 
become a school with considerable vocational training. The 1952-54 class plan 
shows the curriculum of a pre-reform general-educational school of the Stalin 
period. The second plan was worked out by the Academy of Pedagogical Scierices 
of the RSFSR and introduced in the 1955-56 school year in accordance with the 
decision of the Nineteenth Party Congress on the introductiosi of polytechnical 
subjects into the general-educazional school. The third plan, for 1957, was also 
worked out by the same academy on Khrushchev’s insistence and introduced by 
way of experiment in the 1956-57 school year in 500 secondary schools of the 
RSFSR. Finally, the fourth of 1959; also a trial plan, was introduced in the 1957-58 
school year in 50 schools as an eleven-year course. It has now been accepted as 
the model for the Soviet general-educational school and was introduced in the 
1959—60 school year. The other three class plans were all ten-year courses. 


Class Plans of the Soviet General-Educational School, 1952—59 


(in Hours) 
1952—54 1955 1957 1959 
Literature and Russian Language!........... Solin Wiehe tate Serta 3,052 2,788 2856 2,880 
Mathematles:..). i. assbeececcweeedevewcuctacavewesesevecs se.. 2113 1,980 2023 2,115 
Natural History and Biology .........0ccccccceeeeccceeeeceeees “445 396 408 508 
Soviet Constitution ..............ccceneecccceceeeeeeees ee 66 33 — 70 
heit e a AEAT EI E EEE EEE E E AE cols 709 660 663 726 
(ENa: atta ei AAR S E S EAE E E 528 479 493 434 
Physics E ss ecieehe ae ae E E E ect eett 478 544 527 631 
ABOO eee sessed NE dose Cobden ET LEN EAO oe 33 33 34 39 
Chemistry ......0....ccccc case ceecenececceuaecteccscuneteees 330 347 340 407 
Psychology ALAE AEE vs tsar caren sraen Selden ee A Sabet 66 33 = = 
LOGIC A E A E ONE O AREO 66 — = gas 
Foreign Language csuri toura o aa R RE Ea a Ei 726 660 680 726 
Physical Training ..........ccccccccccececceveccceeeeeeeeuaes 594 660 782 792 
Darbar rosta u e A A 198 198 204 248 
Mechanical Drawing .........c0cc cee ccccceseeececccuacueeeees 132 132 13% 149 
AE a a r a a ar hace a hoe 132 198 204 283 
Work and Practical Studies? 0.0.0.0... ccc c ccc ceeeeeucueeeeees — 330 408 = 
Agricultural, Machine, and Electrical Maintenance Practice? ........ — 198 = a 
(OU OS 9 ais ci liad E E bette secede alee Seles — 188 1% = 
Work Trainingt 2.0.0... cec ccc ce cece ceeeeectececueneeececs = — 102 709 
Socially Useful Work® ..........ccccccecceccccecenceccceuauees < — — 426 
Production Practice® 0.0... ccc ccc ccc cece cece ec cceneceeetes — — 192 180 
General Technical Subjects, Production Training and Work? ...... — — 37⁄4 1356 
Total Hours ........ccces esse coos EEN 9,668 9,857 10,617 12,679 
1 Inchides local language and Hterature in the razona) republics. 
2 Grados I-VIIL ` 
3 Gades VOI—X. 
4 Grades VIL 
5 Grades M—VIE. 
© Grades V—VIIL 
1 Grades IX—X in the 1957 plan; IX—XI in tke 1959 plen, 
SOURCES: E. N. Medynsky, IVarsdnos ebraxcvzxts 9 SSSR (Public Education in the USSR), Moscow, 1952, p 86; N. A. Koo- 
SSSR Gabe Bice tho iA erin phaser sre peers Enea Neil 4950) oe: Cian saad 
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. As the table shows, the position of the general-educational disciplines has 
been altered somewhat in the new program. Psychology and logic have keen 
excluded.’ The time spent on native language and geography has been reduced. 
The number of hours spent on literature znd history has been increased, but 
with greater emphasis on the political and propaganda side, particularly in Soviet 
literature and modern history. The aim of this history course is to “form in pupils 

a firm belief inthe inevitable victory of Communism throughout the world.” 
The additional time spent on the study of the Soviet Constitution is intended as a 
counter to the increase in crimes by minors. The additional time for the study of 
a foreign language and physical training has military considerations in mind. The 
natural sciences and mathematical disciplines have not undergone much of a 
change; the time for physics, chemistry, and biology has even been increased. 
Yet, if one remembers that considerable time is set aside for work, general 
technical and vocational training and for work in industry or agriculture, then 
the time available for the general-educational disciplines is inadequate. The time 
spent on work disciplines has increased somewhat. In the 1955 program it’ 
amounted to 7.26% of the ten-year course of a secondary school; in the 1957 
program, to 11%; and in the new one to 21%. In the three senior grades it will 
take up one third of the time. Thus, the increase of one year in the length of a 
secondary-school course:has not reduced the overloading of Soviet school chil- 
dren with work; it has in fact increased it. 


The pedagogical press noted that the new curricula of the secondary schools 
overburden the pupils with work in one cf its editorials devoted to teackers’ 
letters about the new program, Uchitelskaya gazeta wrote: 


...some writers of the letters calculated that. if one has in view children’s 
participation in self-help and other forms of work useful to society, in various forms 
of activity inside and outside the classroom, and also the doing of home work, 
without’ mentioning helping parents, then even the small children will ‘have a 
working day of at least 7—8 hours, pupils in the seventh and eighth grades, €—-10 
hours, and the senior pupils up to 12—14 hours per day.1® . 


One Moscow teacher, writing about pressing problems which ought to be 
discussed at the forthcoming All-Russian Congress of Teachers, commented: 
“There is one question requiring immediate discussion at the congress: ways of 
removing the overburdening of pupils with work. The pupils’ working day is 
longer. than the parents’. This fact worries everybody.” 


At present the work of the mass educational schools, which have the task of 
combining a cumbersome general-educational program with a no less cumber- 
some program of vocational training, is in a chaotic state. The materials of the 
congresses of teachers in the Ukraine, Georgia, Uzbekistan, and other republics 

“and in the oblasts and krais of the RSFSR provide ample proof of this situation. 
The reasons for this situation were given in the report of Minister of Education 





18 Ucbitelshaya gazeta, Jane 27, 1959. 
19 Thid., October 15, 1957. 
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of the Ukraine Beloled at a congress of teachers in Kiev. It analyzed the results 
of three-years’ work with production training in numerous secondary schools. 
Beloled listed the following shortcomings: 


1. Teaching institutions have not yet drawn up proper teaching programs, 
plans, textbooks, and visual aids for the new schools. They have not fixed the 
content and scope of general, polytechnical, and vocational training. 

2. There is no proper basis for such work, workshops, equipment, and so on. 
The sovnarkhozes, factories and plants, kolkhozes and sovkhozes are often 
unwilling to fit the pupils in and to organize shops for pupils. 

3. There are few teachers trained for work in the new schools and capable 
of combining the new form of training with ordinary lessons. 

4. The education authorities, including the republic ministry, are not organ- 
izing schools properly. They simply issue orders and directives and are unac- 
quainted with the on-the-spot state of the work in the schools. 20 


The same difficulties were noted at the congresses in the other republics. At 
the Moscow Congress the headmaster of one of the city’s eleven-year schools 
pointed out that the new system of education, according to which pupils work 
for two days a week at a factory and spend three in the classroom, alters com- 
pletely the method of teaching subjects. This in turn has a negative effect on the 
pupils’ level of knowledge. Apparently not one out of forty pupils finishing at 
his school entered a higher educational institution. Accordingly he insisted that 
in the period of reorganization the graduates of the eleven-year schools anxious 
to enter the higher schools be given special privileges.#1 

Schools combining education with production work are not supplying their 
pupils with the necessary knowledge required to pass examinations for the higher 
educational institutions. The needs of the higher schools will be covered in the 
immediate future by the best graduates from the ten-year schools which are to be 
preserved until 1964 and by those persons who have finished the ten-year school 
and worked for two or three years at production or in the armed forces. In recent 
years graduates from the secondary schools have exceeded by far the needs of 
the higher educational institutions; hence the Soviet government can carry out 
its school reforms and experiments without taking into consideration the aspi- 
rations of school children and their parents. R. Karcha 





20 Prapda Ukrainy, October 15, 1959. 
21 Ucbitelskaya gazeta, December 29, 1959. 
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Soviet Gold 


On March 23, 1960, the West German weekly Der Spiegel published a report 
that the Soviet Union had, since the beginning ‘of 1960, sold gold to the value of 
1.4 billion West German Marks on the West European markets. In the West 
gold output, the size of gold reserves, sales and purchases of gold are public 
knowledge. In the Soviet Union such facts are state secrets. Data appearing ir 
the Soviet press are usually in percentages, without the base figures. Westerr 
estimates as to Soviet gold output and reserves usually agree on two facts: first. 
that the Soviet Union has since 1935 occupied second place in the world after 
South Africa in output of gold and second place as regards reserves after the 
United States.1 Opinions have even been expressed that the USSR’s gold reserves 
are equal to those of the United States.* 


Gold-mining in Pre-Revolutionary Russia. In Russia gold was discovered in 1724,* 
and not in 1737, as reported in Geschichte des Goldes.4 Mining began in 1752 on 
the southern slopes of the Urals. By 1771, a 40,000-square kilometer area was 
being mined around Ekaterinburg (the present Sverdlovsk), Berezovsk, Nevy- 
ansk, Nizhny Tagil, Turansk, and to the south of Chelyabinsk, Kachgar, and 
Miask. In 1824, mining began in the Bizersk region along the rivers Poludennayz 
and Koiv. In 1845, mining began in the Altai region. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century major gold regions were located in Western Siberia (1) between 
Ishim and Irtysh in the Kochatov and Akmolinsk regions; (2) on both banks o= 
the Ob to the west and east of the Kuznetsk Mountain Ridge; (3) between the 
upper Tom and the upper Chulym; (4) along the Enisei in the Minusinsk and 
| Abakansk regions; (5) between the Upper and Lower Tunguska to the east of 
Eniseisk. At the same time mining of deposits in the Lake Baikal region begar. 
They stretched to the east as far as Vitim and to the north as far asthe River Lena. 


‘In the first half of the nineteenth century the main centers of the gold-mining 
industry were along the rivers Berd and Inya (the latter is a tributary of the Ob% 
Tom, Kie, Chulym {near Abakansk and Minusinsk), along the Kan (Kansk’, 
along the Biryuz, the Upper Tunguska, the Podkamennaya Tunguska, on th= 

in Dauriya near Nerchinsk, along the Onon and Shilka, in the Kirgiz 
Steppe along the rivers Dzhus and Yagach, which flow into Lake Daisan. Th= 
Siberian gold-mining industry rapidly became more important than the Urals and 
Altai, thanks to the discovery of new deposits in the Eniseisk region along th= 
rivers Enashimo, Sevachlikon, along tke Malaya and Bolshaya Pechenga, the 
Uderei, and the Upper Podgolechnaya. The richest gold deposits in Russia in the 
second half of the nineteenth century were those discovered from 1846 on, alluvial 
deposits along the Vitim and Olekma rivers in Yakutsk and along the River 





1 H. Quiring, Gescbichie des Goldes, Stuttgart, 1948, p. 280. 

2 The Times, London, August 15, 1958. 

3 Brokgauz-Efron, Ertsiklopedichesky slosar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Peterburg, 1894, XXIV, 563. 
4 H. Quiring, op. cit., p. 274. 

5 Brokgauz-Efron, op. cit., 1893, XVII, 792. 
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Primazka. These deposits yielded 20 grams of pure gold per one ton of ore.® 
Mining in the gold regions in Amur Oblast began on the eve of the building of 
the Amur Railroad in the second half of the century. The richest deposits here 
were located along the rivers Shilka, Zea, Selendzha, Burea, Argun, and Amgun. 
Gold was discovered on Kamchatka in the same period. Over the period 1841-50, 
Russia occupied first place in the world output of gold with 266,721 kilograms. 
In 1913, the Urals accounted for 25%, of the gold produced; West Siberia for 10%; 
East Siberia and the Amur Oblast for 65%.7 Output amounted to 49,253 kilo- 
grams, as opposed to 58,469 in 1912. The drop in output in 1913 was a result of 
the 1912 strikes and disorders at the Lena goldfields. In 1898, the gold mines had 
77,558 workers; in 1903, 86,797; in 1908, 81,270; and in 1909, 85,108. Of the 
latter figure, 39,501 worked in Eastern Siberia; 36,468 in the Urals; 9,052 in 
Western Siberia; and 87 in Finland.® On the eve of World War I, Russia occupied 
fourth place in the world in gold output after South Africa, the United States, 
and Australia. There are three reasons for the ‘Soviet Union’s climb ‘to second 
place in the world: (1) the government has modernized the gold industry; 
(2) output has been increased by the development of new rich deposits; and 
(3) the deposits have proved to be very fertile, with up to 20 grams of gold per 
ton of ore, while the richest South African deposits have not produced more 
than 14 grams. 


Gold-Mining Since 1917. After the Revolution of 1917 gold output dropped off 
considerably. In 1921, only 1,343 kilograms were mined.® The Soviet government 
issued two special decrees, “On the Gold and Platinum Industry” and “On the 
Development of Gold-Mining and Planning in the Working of Gold Deposits,” 
in 1923.10 Gold was badly needed to strengthen the Soviet ruble and for the 
purchase of machinery abroad.1! The New Economic Policy paid special Attention 
to the industry. The government gave up its monopoly of the gold industry and 
some deposits were transferred to private hands, groups of prospectors. Hach 
group gave the state 20% of the gold mined per day, the rest being distributed 
among the group’s members.1* However, the other 80% also passed to the state 
since it was mainly used to purchase agricultural products.1 During the years of 
NEP the gold industry was mainly based on the Aldan gold-mining region. The 
center of the region was the Nezametny Deposit, named after the spring which 
_ flowed into the River Orto-Salaa.14 At the time the deposit was regarded as one of 
the richest in the world. A group of five persons panned up to 7—8 lbs of gold 





t H. Quiring, op. sit., 2. 278. : 

7 A, Weber, Sowjetwiriscbaft und Weltwirischaft, Berlin, 1959, p. 129. 

8 Brokgauz-Efron, op. cit., p. 792. 

9 A. Weber, op. cit., p. 127. 

10 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 2rd ed., 
1952, XVI, 455. - 

1. Ocherki po istorii Yaksiii sovetskogo perioda (Sketches of the History of Yakutsk in the Soviet 
Period), Yakutsk, 1957, p. 155. ; 

12 Ibid., p. 135. 

13 Tbid., p. 157. 

u Thid., p. 134. 
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per day, in spite of the primitive methods used. On November 1, 1924, there 
- were 3,5000 workers at the deposit, and on June 1, 1925, as many as 13,486.15 

During the NEP period output of gold rose very slowly. One problem was 
transport. The Aldan gold fields were situated 595 kilometers from the River Lena 
and 610 from the nearest railroad.1® The climatic conditions, shortage of qualified 
experienced workers, and faults in organization retarded the development of the 
industry.” In order to speed up development the Soviet government granted 
concessions to foreign fizms and encouraged foreign capital. In 1925, the British 
“Lena Goldfields Ltd”. renewed its activities.18 It invested 25,000,000 rubles in 
the industry. Concessions were also granted in Amur Oblast and on Kamchatka 
to two American firms and two Japanese. In 1923, the Soviet government 
purchased excavators and dredges from the United States. In 1926, state-owned 
gold-fields accounted for 60% of all gold output, Anglo-American goldfields 
for 26%, and private deposits for 14%.1° In 1926, the gradual nationalization of 
medium and small goldfields began, regular workers began to be employed, instead 
of prospectors, and the gold wen: to the state in return for an ordinary wage.20 


Underground mining began in 1928. The first shaft in the country with a mechani- 
cal hoist was sunk at the Orochinsk Deposit. It produced 30% of the gold mined 
by the Aldan-Gold Trust.*1 In Yakutsk, the largest gold-producing region of the 
USSR, 21.6% of all mining was mechanized in 1932, and as much as 60% in 1937. 
The greatest decree of mechanization was found at the Kolyma Deposit in Maga- 
dan Oblast. In 1940, strip mining was only 17.3% mechanized, while sand was 
sifted by hand. These processes are now completely mechanized.®* In 1935, more 
than 100 powerful dredgets were working in the goldfields.23 The development 
of the means of transportation in Siberia and the electrification of the region’s 
railroads helped boost the industry. The cost price of a gtam of gold was accord- 
ingly considerably reduced.#4 In 1933, Stalin stated that Soviet gold output was 
already more than double 1913 output.?® The industry had by 1935 broken all 
output records, producing 181,000 kilograms.2* Much more prospecting was 
also carried out in search of new deposits. From 1945 to 1950 the number of 
persons engaged in such work in Yakutsk alone rose by 600%.27 In 1913, some 
150 specialists were engaged in geological prospecting; in 1957, the figure was 
65,000 persons engaged in prospecting.28 ' 

 Tbid., p. 135. 

16 Thid., p. 158, 

17 Ibid., p. 232. 

18 Thid., p. 123. 

1 H, Quiring, op. cît., p. 279. 

20 Ocherki po istorii Yakutii sovetskogo parioda, op. cit., p. 158. 

al Ibid., p. 159. e 

22 V, G, Udovenko, Dalny Vostok (The Far East), Moscow, 1957, p. 255. 

23 H. Quiring, op. cit., p. 279. 

™ Ocherki po istorii Yakutii soveiskogo perioda, op. cit., p. 159. 

35 BSF, op. cit, XVIL 155. 

26 A, Weber, op. cit., p. 127. > 

27 Ocherki po istorii Yakutii sovetshogo persoda, op. cit., p. 367. 

28 SSSR v tsifrakb (The USSR in Figures), Moscow, 1958, p. 138: 
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After the record 1935 output production slackened of'somewhat. The 1936 
figure was 160,889 kilograms; the 1937, 154,536; the 1938, 152,600; the 1939, © 
140,000; and the 1940, 120,000 kilograms.?* The official Soviet explanation is that 
mechanization did not keep pace with the growth in mining and that the shortage 
of qualified workers meant that the machinery available was poorly used. ‘The 
difficulties were also aggravated by the unsatisfactory living conditions, shortage 
of housing which led to a constant manpower turnover, poor planning, and 
bureaucracy.2° World War II output rose in spite of opinions expressed to the 
contrary.®! The country’s major deposit, the Magadan, was worked to the full.32 
Second, output rose as a result of the introduction of “forced labor” conditions 
of work. Even Soviet sources do not deny this fact: “The miners of the Aldan 
worked 12 hours each per day without days off.” A ten-hour working day was 
introduced into all enterprises of the industry. Some of the employees from the 
administrative appatatus were transferred straight to the mines. The rest worked 
up to 3 to 5 hours per day at actual mining. The population of the towns and 
settlements were also enrolled for such work.®* At the same time, the training of 
cadtes was instituted. Thousands of new workers, wives of service men, students, 
youths were “engaged in mining.” People stayed at work until a particular task 
was finished irrespective as to how long it took.*4 During the war years output 
rose to 200% more than in 1940, that is, to 360,000 kilograms. Even in South 
Africa the highest figure reached was 398,184 kilograms in 1943.38 
_ All enterprises cf the Soviet gold industry are combined into special trusts 
which have increased in number from 10 in 1926 to 16 in 1951. At present there 
are the following trusts: (1) The all-union trust, Soyuzzoloto; (2) the all-union 
trust, Zolotorazvedka; (3) Dzhugdzhurzoloto; (4) Aldanzoloto; (5) Yakutzoloto ; 
(6) Yakutzolotorazvedka; (7) The Yakut Geological-Prospecting Trust; (8) Dal- 
zoloto; (9) Lenzoloto; (10) Eniseizoloto; (11) Sibirzoloto; (12) Kazakhzoloto ; 
(13) -Altaizoloto; (14) Altaipolimetall; (15) Uralzoloto; (16) Uralplatina.$’ There 
are at least 200 regions where gold-mining is in progress. l 

Since 1945 Soviet sources have not published any figures on gold output. 
According to United States sources, present annual output comprises 311,030 kiló- 

38 The British firm Samuel Montagu & Co. estimates Soviet output at 
about 560,000 kilograms per year. The London Times gives 510,000.%° Basing 
itself on calculations of the American Federal Reserve Bank and the Banque de 


“29 A, Weber, op. cii., p. 128; H. Quiring, op. cit., p. 280. 

20 Ocherki po sstorii Yaksdii sosetskoge perioda, op. cit., p. 161. 

31 A. Weber, op. cit., p. 128. 

32 V, G. Udovenko, sp. eit., p. 87. 

33 Ocherki po istorii Yakatii sosetskogo perioda, op. cit., p. 332. 

34 Ibid., p. 331. 

35 A, Weber, op. cit., p. 128. 

36 H, Quiring, op. cit, p. 233. ‘ 

37 H, Quiring, op. cif., p. 279; Ocherki po istorii Yakutii scvetskogo perioda, op. cit., pp. 160, 162, 227—28, 
259, 284-85, and 293. 

38 Chemizal and Engineering News, Washington, No. 43 (1958). 

39 The Times, Londoa, August 15, 1953. 
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France, The Times wrote on August 15, 1958 that at the end of 1957 Soviet gold 
“reserves amounted to $8 billion in excess of their foreign monetary obligations. 
The program for the second year of the Seven-Year Plan envisages the “further 
increase in the output of nonferrous, rare, and valuable metals.”4° In 1959, gold 
output on enterprises of the Yakutsk Sovnarkhoz which has the richest goldfields 
was to increase by 11.9%.41 Production will be stepped up even more by the 
introduction of new machinery aad technology. M. Andreev 


Women at Work in the Soviet Union 


On March 8, Women’s Day was celebrated in the Soviet Union. The press 
published a government decree on the award of the title Heroine of Socialist 
Labor to 352 women, of more than 10,000 orders and medals to Soviet women, 
and lengthy articles on the clause in the Soviet Constitution that “woman in the 
USSR has equal rights with man in all fields of economic, state, cultural, and 
social-political life” (Article 122). The press also pointed out that the guarantee 
of these rights is that women have the same right as men to work, receive the 
same earnings, education, and so on. The Soviet leaders make great play of such 
propaganda assertions, especially on the international scene and in the inter- 
national women’s movement. However, the position of Soviet woman is by no 
means as pleasant as Soviet propaganda would have one believe. Soviet women 
often do work which is too heavy for them, labor regulations are not always 
observed, everyday living conditions are much worse than those in the West. 
The Soviet press has much to say about such a situation, but the USSR’s rep- 
resentatives in international organizations either ignore it, or else argue that 
cases of the exploitation of women are exceptions rather than the rule. 

Mass use of female labor began in the period of the industrialization of the 
country: “The industrialization of the country, the creation of numerous new 
branches of industry necessitated a large influx of manpower. The employment 
of women was one of the most important sources for the supplementation of the 

. country’s labor resources.” The present Soviet leaders assert that “our society, 
our state is interested in the employment of women.”*® From year to year the 
number of women employed in the national economy is on the increase. In 1929 
they comprised 27% of all workers, in 1958, 46%. In industry the figure had 
risen from 28% in 1929 to 45% in 1958; in construction from 7% to 30%; in 
transport from 9% to 28%; in communications from 28% to 62%; in trade and 
public catering from 19% to 66%; in state, cooperative, and public organi- 
zations from 19% to 49%. 

40 Tzvestia, October 28, 1959. 
41 Tbid., October 30, 1959. ` 

1 Voprosy truda » SSSR. (Labor Problems in the USSR), Moscow, 1958, p. 54. 
2 Kommunist, No. 3 (1958), p. 49. 


} 3 Narodnoe kbozyaistvao SSSR. 9 1958 godu (The National Economy of the USSR in 1958), Moscow, 
1959, p. 664. i 
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Branches of industry such as building and transport which normally employ 
mainly men have up to 30% women in them. In agriculture women comprise 
“more than half the kolkhoz peasantry,”* in the consumer gocds industry 40%, 
and in everyday services 699.5 Women are employed in all >ranches, even in 
` those with difficult or heavy work. Soviet writers proudly point out that the 
traditional division of work into posts for men and women Las been abolished 
in the USSR.® As a result, such jobs as a loader, builder, and truck driver are 
usually filled by women. Women also work as miners, steel workers, locomotive 
engineers, stokers, and sailors. Among the professions mentioned in connection 
with the recent awards to mark Women’s Day were welder, riveter, hunter, and 
shepherd. Women are encouraged as much as possible to do such work. Litsratur- 
naya gazeta wrote: 


We have developed in young persons a striviag to master the various professions, 
and some literary works have stressed that a woman must not lag behind at all. 
They related how a women’s brigade. . . proved that there is no nicer profession for 
girls than as a driver or as an engineer on a steamer and... that there is no better 
work in the world than laying ties.” 


So many Soviet women do heavy work that even the Soviet press is compelled 
to comment. In April 1958, Literaturnaja gazeta wrote: “Wcemen are used for 
heavy work—they carry bricks, rails and ties, push freight cars, load and unload 
slag, concrete, grain... work on the laying of railroads, building of ports ...”8 
Later the newspaper Stroitelnaya gazeta produced similar facts, pointing out that 
“women unload trucks with cement and timber.”® The amount of heavy loading 
and unloading work done by women can be judged from the fact that the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions was compelled to raise with the Weights 
Committee the question of the capacity of bags in order to meet the regulations 
for women’s work. The Committee passed the necessary decee in July 1956, but 
as Kommunist wrote: “The heads of jute plants, referring to all sorts of ‘diffi- 
culties’ and ‘uneconomical expenditure,’ have to date avoided carrying out this 
decision.” 1? Bags weigh up to 80 kilograms, but the official size is 20 kilograms. ~ 

The labor regulations are violated in every way possible, kut the trade union 
and health organs are just not in a position to do anything about it. The directors 
of plants are all-powerful. “By no means all head of industrial enterprises keep 
in mind their responsibility for the observance of labor laws for working women. 
The health and trade union organs reconcile themselves to suca facts.” 11 Yet, the 
employment of women in the Soviet Union is: officially regulated by special 
legislation, of which the Soviet state is very proud. Pregnant women, for example, 





4 Tztestia, March 8, 1956. 

5 Narodnos kbozyaisteo SSSR 9 1958 godu, op. cit., pp. 662—64. 

6 Voprosy truda v SSSR, op. cit., p. 55. 

7 Literaturnaya gazeta, July 10, 1958. 

8 Ibid., April 12, 1958. 

9 Strottelnaya gazeta, August 20, 1958. See also Meditsinsky raboinik, March 18, 1958. 
10 Kamsmurtst, No. 3 (1958), p. 44. 

11 Meditsinsky rabotnik, January 23, 1959. 
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enjoy special privileges—112 days paid leave during birth. Women are not allowed 
to do night work, nor are they to do heavy work or work likely to be detrimental 
to their health. Such regulations are not observed. From the beginning of the 
five-year plan periods women were employed at night and the trade unions 
offered no protest. As for heavy work, a list of jobs forbidden for women was 
published in 1932. ‘The list was infringed so often that it was reexamined in 1938, 
1940, and 1957 in order to increase the number of jobs at which women could 
work. Many professions which had earlier been considered too difficult for 
women were excluded from the list: “At present the list of such work is being 
reduced... . The use of women in underground workin all branches of mining is, 
with the exception of some jobs, permitted.”!* Soviet writers’ argument that 
women are now employed at professions which were forbidden earlier as a result 
of the growth in mechanization does not justify the employment of women as 
truck drivers. A driver’s work is very difficult in Soviet conditions; he often has 
to do all the repairs owing to a lack of service stations. 


Women play only a modest role in the state organizations and the actual 
running of industrial enterprises. Yet, when the Soviet state was founded, there 
were far-fetched slogans that “each cook must learn to run the state.” Women 
employed in the administrative apparatus occupy mainly the lower posts. Khrush- 
chev complained at the Twentieth Party Congress that 


there are extremely few woinen engaged in leading Party and Soviet work, in 
particular among the secretaries of the Party committees, chairmen of the executive 
committees of the councils of workers deputies, heads of industrial enterprises, 
kolkhozes, MTS, sovkhozes . . .18 


Khrushchev’s call to advance women to leading posts contradicts the practice 
of the Party Central Committee itself. In the Central Committee, there are 3 
women out of 133 full members, and 4 candidate members. Studying the problem 
of the position of women in the Soviet Union, one just cannot take at face value 
the statement of top Party figure Furtseva that “the complete equality and freedom 
of woman is given only by a society created on socialist principles.”14 Promises 
to increase real earnings so that wives would not have to work have not yet been 
implemented by the Soviet leaders. A question on this subject was asked at an 
international women’s seminar in Moscow in 1956. The Soviet speaker N. Popova 
answered: 


Work inthe USSR has ceased to be only a means of existence for people, it has 
become more and more a need both for men and for women.... The workin 
women in the USSR are far from the idea of giving up production work. ... This 
would be a major step backwards in the enormous democratic conquests gained by 
the women of the country of the soviets over forty years.15 





12 Spravochnik profsoyxznogo rabotnika (Handbook of the Trade Unionist), Moscow, 1959, p. 210. 

13 Prasda, February 2, 1956. 

14 Thid., March 8, 1960, 

18 Ramopravis zhenshebin p SSSR (The Equality of Women in the USSR), Moscow, 1957, pp. 122—23, 
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Of late so many women have been giving up work, not ony those with chil- 
dren, but even those who are only marrying, that the Soviet leaders have begun 
to sound the alarm. Such women are condemned: “Remnants cf bourgeois views 
according-to which a woman’s participation in production work weakens the 
family and its moral basis are found even in our society.”16 The Party decree 
“On the Tasks of Party Propaganda” calls for a struggle aga-nst such views.1’ 
In other words, the Soviet government is interested not so much in ensuring that 
Soviet woman spends her time with the family, but in ensurirg that she is used 
as an additional source of manpower for the national economy. 7 Hajenko 


Aspects of Soviet Retail Price Cuts 


Since the Second World War the Soviet government has made numerous 
reductions in retail prices. From 1947 through 1954 this occur-ed frequently and 
took the form of blanket reductions. The last of such reductons was made on 
April 1, 1954 when prices on foodstuffs were reduced by 62% and on manufac- 
tured goods by 47%. After that such blanket reductions ceased and, beginning 
in 1956, reductions began to be made on individual items rather than on whole 
categories of goods. In 1956 these reductions affected chilcren’s items, table 
cloths, aluminum ware and radio sets. In 1957 there were p-ice reductions on 
pérfumes, radios, film, boat motors, hunting rifles and electric razors. The prices 
of the following items were also reduced: alarm clocks 25%; women’s wrist 
watches 10%-15%; some types of vacuum cleaners 20%; record players 30%; 
on some canned fruits and vegetables and pablum 10% or more; children’s 
satchels 20% ; student’s briefcases 15%; lard and cooking fats 15%; pork 14%— 
15%, fowl, smoked meats and prepared pork cuts 12.5% In 1958 bakery 
products, various televisions sets, and cameras were reduced as well as fruit, 
jams and jellies by 15% and children’s clothing by 20% on the average.* In 1959 
prices on watches were cut by 16%, on some cameras 19%, on ladie’s caprone 
stockings 20%, on wine 19%, on fruit juices 20%, and various reductions were 
also made on toys.® Finally, on March 1, 1960 the following reductions were 
announced: 20% on electric sewing machines, 23% on liner curtains, 20% on 
silver fox furs, 15% on silk cloth, 25% on some types of radios and hunting 
weapons, 18% on Vyatka motor scooters, 30% on cocoa ard prepared coffee, 
20% on various types of pens and pencils, 30% on razoz blades, 20% on 
accordians, 5% on haberdashery aad 18% on marmalades.® 


18 Kommunist, No. 8 (1958), p. 50. 

17 Pravda, January 10, 1960. 

1 Sotstalistichesky irud, No. 5 (1959), p. 53. 

2 Pravda, April 25, 1957; Sovatskaya Rossiya, April 25, 1957. 

3 Sovetskaya torgovfye, October 1, 1957; Ibid., November 2, 1957; Prasda, Ncvember 1, 1957. 

4 Ibid., January 2, 1958; Sosetrkaya torgovlya, September 2, 1958; Sovetskaya Rossiya, October 1, 1958, 
5 Prasda, July 1, 1959. 

è Tbid,, March 1, 1960. 
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These reductions raise a number of questions, first as to how they affect state 
revenues from the turnover tax which is in effect a form of sales tax and constitutes 
one of the largest sources of state revenue inthe USSR and then as to just what 
the purpose of the reductions is. Taking the problems in order, we find with a 
glance at the following wable that revenues from the turnover tax actually rose 
during the period of the reductions both in terms of absolute figures and as a 
percentage of the state budget. 


Soviet Retail Trade and Turnover Tax Revenues 1955—59 


— Temover Tax —_______. 
Trade Votmme Volume ~ Percent of Percent of 
Billion Rubles) (Billion Rubles) Trade Volume State Budget 


1955...... 501.9 242.4 48.3 43.0 
1956...... 547.4 258.6 47.3 44.1 
1957...... 625.0 , 277.3 44.3 44.2 
1958...... 677.2 304.5 45.0 45.3 
1959...... 709.6 333.0 47.0 50.8 


The major reason for this climb in tax revenue during a period when the 
Prices on many items were being reduced is also clear from the table. The total 
volume of retail trade has itself increased sharply. In addition the unit cost of 
production has gone down on many items. This is reflected in the fact that, 
although prices have been reduced—a fact that would with constant production 
costs lead to a reduction in the turnover tax as a percentage of the retail price—the 
turnover tax as a percentage of retail trade ‘volume has remained relatively 
constant. , 


A third factor must also be noted. At the same time as prices on some items 
were being reduced other prices were going up. Thus, in January 1958 prices on 
vodka and wine were increased.” Consumption of these drinks did fall off slightly, 
but state revenue from their sale actually increased. Similar increases were 
introduced at the same time on automobiles, motorcycles, and machine-made 

.8 These increases were especially noticeable in the case of automobiles. 
In 1957 the Volga cost 32,000 rubles and the Moskvich 15,000. Early in 1958 
the price on the Volga shot up to 40,000 rubles and towards the end of the same 
year the Moskvich went up to 25,000 rubles.® This factor has also contributed to 
the comparative stability of the turnover tax as a percentage of the retail trade 
volume in the face of price reductions elsewhere. Still another indication that, 
while some prices are going down, others are going up is the Soviet retail price 
index. This shows that the level of retail prices in 1956 was 38% higher than in 
1940, and in 1958, after price reductions, which should, according to official 
Soviet data, have saved the Soviet consumer approximately five billion rubles, 
the retail price level had actually risen to a point 41% higher than in 1940.10 


7 Thid., April 2, 1958, 
8 Ibid. 





0 Sovetskaya Latviya, December 19, 1957; Kommunist, Erevan, January 22, 1958; Prasda Ukrainy, 
February 13, 1958; Kossmsmist, Stalinabad, February 1, 1958; Sopeishaya Estoniya, August 22, 1958, 
10 40 let sovetskol torgovli : Sbornik (40 Years of Soviet Trade: A Symposium), Moscow, 1958, p. 14; 
Narednos khozyaistvo SSSR 9 1956 (National Economy of the USSR in 1958), Moscow, 1959, p. 770. 
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However, if one goes back to the period of the blanket price reductions, a 
real drop in the retail price level can be found. Thus, the 1958 price level was 
24% below that of 1950, foodstuffs being 27% lower and manufactured goods 
20%. This would seem to indicate that the earlier reductions brought the Soviet 
consumer teal price relief while the later, selective price reductions did not. This 
in turn raises the second question as to the purpose of these reductions. The 
earlier reductions were clearly intended to bring relief to the Soviet consumer 
and raise the standard of living in the USSR. Since the selective reductions made 
in the period 1956 down to the present have not effected the same savings for 
Soviet consumers, oné is compelled to look elsewhere for the primary reason for 
these reductions. In recent years something new has appeared on the Soviet 
economic scene—surpluses of consumer goods. Lest anyone think that the Soviet 
consumer has reached the material paradise of cornucopia, one must add that 
these ate surpluses only. of specific items for which there are equally specific 
reasons. First, we Have the case of goods which sell poorly because they are 
either of poor quality or of obsolete design or both. The Soviet press often reports 
on this phenomenon. Thus, with watches: 


The industry is producing watches chiefly of old styles.... The consumers are 
waiting for watches of new, better make.... Upon examination, of 180 watches 
[product of the Vladimir plant] 128 are rejected by the experts.** 


With dry goods: 
There was no place far and wide to put silk hankerchiefs, neckties, buttons and 
other items ... there is no longer a demand for linen curtains, but the industry even 


now produces them without stopping; ... exactly the same tulle was used in the 
trousseau of our grandmothers’ grandmothers.** 


With cameras: 


Due to poor quality, the cameras Smena aad Smena I, which are produced by 
the Leningrad Sovnarkhoz, often have incurred as much as 20% breakage upon. 
delivery to the stcre.1* 


Other surpluses have piled up simply because of poor planning. Such was the 
case with radios and record players: i 
The Leningrad radic-record player combination Avrora lay in stock.. ., but 
as if this were not the case, they were still produced over the plan. The radio- 
record player combination Baku-58 is also not being bought. Nevertheless pro- 
duction of this [model] is also p:anned for this year [1960].74 


Some makes of cameras seem to belong to this category and just recently 
razor blades, which had’been in short supply for more than 30 years, joined the 
list of surplus items. ‘This latter is a classic example of poor planning. New, wher 





1 Sosetskaya torgovlya, Decetnber 22, 1956. 
12 Tarsha, January 28, 1960. i 

13 Leningradskaya Pravda, June 3, 1959. 

14 Tzyestia, January 28, 1960. 
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electric and mechanical razors are coming into use in significant quantity in the 
USSR, the production of conventional razor blades has been increased sharply.15 

The results of this failure to consider market potential when planning pro- 
duction are more than apparent. According to a report on trade for 1959 by the 
Ukrainian Central Statistical Administration, the trade organizations have 
accumulated large stocks of unwanted goods since industry and commerce have 
not paid sufficient attention to demand and to the public’s desire for variety and 
quality.1® In Altai Krai many stores and shops are filled with goods that are 
piling up for lack of a market. This surplus amounted to 140,000,000 rubles worth 
of goods,” In Armenia the surplus amounted to over 107,000,000 rubles.18 In 
Kirgizia the situation was similar; in October 1958 the consumers’ cooperatives 
had a surplus of over 105,000,000 rubles worth on their hands, while the Kirgiz 
Sovnarkhoz had 31,000,000 rubles worth and the republic Ministry of Trade 
6,500,000 rubles worth.1® 


It is obvious that these surpluses must be reduced. In the case of durable goods 
such as radios, record players, cameras, motor scooters, sewing machines, and so 
on, the use of credit buying, an innovation in the USSR, is able to alleviate the 
situation somewhat. In the last quarter of 1959, 1.4 billion rubles worth of goods 
were bought on credit.20 However effective this may be in making expensive 
items purchaseable by lower income groups, it does not solve the problem of 
surpluses of other types of consumer goods. Hence the recourse to price re- 
ductions. That they have been effective is apparent from a report of the Central 
Statistical Administration which shows that in the second half of 1959 sales 
increased on watches by 43%, on bicycles by 37% and on radios by 24% as a 
result of price reductions. Now that we have established that the chief reason 
for the price reductions was to make goods that had been piling up more market- 
able, perhaps the next step should be a closer look at the basis of the Soviet 
marketing system. 
The growth of these surpluses has led to a large-scale theoretical controversy 
in the Soviet Union. The Soviet economic theorist B. Gogol writes; 


Until not long ago a certain economic dogma was [included] in our economic 
literature to the effect that in contrast to capitalism under socialism the growth ın 
monetary demand should be constantly matched by a growth in the production of 
goods. In this [case] reference is made to J. Stalin’s definition of 1930.... Now a 
considerable lead in the growth of monetary demand over the growth in the supply 
of goods is not only inadmissible, but also harmful since it may create dispropor- 
tions,23 





15 Pravda, February 26, 1955. 

16 Pravda Ukrainy, January 31, 1960. 

17 Soretskaya torgorlya, January 26, 1960. á 
18 Kommunist, Erevan, November 19, 1959, 

18 Sosetskaya torgoviya, November 29, 1958. 

20 Jzvestia, January 22, 1960. 

21 [bid 


32 Sosetskaya torgovlya, No. 3 (1957), p. 6. ` 
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A good many other Soviet economists hold the view that monetary demand 
should determine or act as a spur to the production of goods and that this is part 
of the nature of a socialist economy. They all seem agreed, however, that under 
socialism demand should always exceed supply and that it is “impossible tc 
tolerate an overtaking of demand which gives rise to the formation of inventories 
of foods.” 23 


Until recently the real scarcity of all goods in the USSR prevented the for- 
mation of surpluses and enabled the theorists to overlook some of the problems 
ofa planned economy. Now, when these surpluses are arising, savings are alsc 
increasing. This 13 billion ruble rise in savings during 1959 indicates that the 
purchasing power is there if the goods please the consumer. Thus, at ore anc 
the same time monetary demand is increasing and surpluses are piling up in some 
categories of goods. This, of course, runs counter to everyday Communist theory. 
This conflict between reality and theory, perhaps more than the actual physical 
presence of the surpluses, provides an added r reason for the arbitrary price policr 
of the Soviet government. 

As we have seen from the jump in sales of some of the items on which prices 
have been reduced, a selective reduction of prices can overcome the problem oz 
surpluses temporarily and in specific cases. However, the increase of savings az 
the time such surpluses were being created would seem to indicate that the Soviec 
consumer has become more selective than was previously the case and that some 
items will simply not sell in the quantity produced no matter what the price. 
In other words the Soviet economy now faces a situation wherein, in spite of 
Communist theorizing, the market, i. e., the consumer’s wishes, is an important 
factor. The problems connected with the fluctuations of this market are difficult 
enough to solve in a free enterpzise system where the producers expend a great 
deal of effort on finding out what the market is and produce accordingly. For 
a planned economy such as the Soviet, where until recently the consumer’s wishes 
were virtually ignored, where the whole of economic thecry is based on tha 
supposition that everything can be determined according to a set plan and wher= 
the very existence of the plan figure smakes for a natural emphasis on quantity 
rather than quality, it is doubtful whether such dislocations as have led to th= 
recent price reductions can be avoided. Indeed these dislocations may prov= 
graver under the Communist system than anything Marx predicted for capitalism. 


A. Poplujko 


$ 


23 Voprosy filasofi, No. 4 (1959), p. 160; Ibid., No. 5 (1959), pp. 108-112. 
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Religion 


The New Propaganda Campaign Against Religion 


In the theses of his report to the Twenty-first Party Congress Khrushchev 
made no direct reference to religion or to the present official attitude toward it. 
However, there were enough indications that antireligious measures were to be 
stepped up. The report contained numerous references to the need for “reforms” 
in the process of the building of Communism, in “the spiritual life of society,” 
for a “change in man himself,” in “the formation of his Communist world out- 
look.” Khrushchev emphasized ae 


the realization of the magnificent plan for Communist construction demands decisive 

+ improvement in work in the education of the Soviet people, ... the uprooting of 
the survivals of capitalism in the consciousness of the people, ... the development 
of the struggle against hostile bourgeois ideology. 


The Party First Secretary recommended increased propaganda among the 
masses as one of the best measures for the realization of these aims. 


. Shortly after the publication of the theses a strong attack was launched by the 

` Communist authorities on religion and believers. Large numbers of articles and 
notes on the “the activity of clerics” and “lack of atheistic propaganda” began 
to appear in Soviet newspapers. At first, this attack developed in accordance with 
the Party Central Committee’s demands of November 1954.2 The latter did not 
include administrative measures against believers, such as marked the campaign 
against religion of the 1920’s and 1930’s. Articles by the best qualified “special- 
ists” on religion and atheism (members of the Academy of Sciences and lectur- 
ers of the, “Society for the Dissemination of Political and Scientific Knowledge”) 
appeared in the central press and were then usually reprinted in the republic and 
oblast newspapers. The normal approach was to present religion as a force hostile 
to the working class. A Pravda editorial entitled sealant Religious Prejudices” 
claimed that 


religion is hostile to the interests of the workers with . . . its antiscientific assertions, 
its morality [and] distorted representations of [the world]; it hinders the building 
of Communism, distracts part of the people from active participation in our great 
cause. Remants of religion are a hindrance in the work of strengthening friendship 
between peoples and encourage the preservation of bourgeois-nationalist views. 

The holding of religious ceremonies in numerous cases entails the violation of 
labor and state discipline, causes losses in the national economy, cripples people 
spiritually.3 


This quotation represents the official standpoint in the campaign against reli- 
gion in the Soviet Union. Articles are usually extremely sharp and uncompro- 





1 Izyestia, November 14, 1958. ' i 
2 Ibid., November 11, 1954. - 
3 Pravda, August 21, 1959. 


. mising in tone, despite the Communist leaders’ insistence that the “religious 
feelings of believers are to be spared” and that they are to be approached “ins 
friendly manner.’ 

The Orthodox Church. The Or-hodox hierarchy, monasteries, and theological 
schocls were left in peace for quite a while. Recently, however, they too have been 
subjected to attacks. They began with an “exposure” of the life and activity o? 
the bishops of the Moscow Patriarchy. The names of some of the bishops were men- 
tioned in the spring of 1959.in attacks by former Orthodox priests on the radio. 
In general they gave as the reason for their split with the church the “unseeml= 
behavior” of the church heads. In the summer of 1959 various former pupils of 
the theological schools appeared in court; the Soviet press took the opportunity 
to attack the bishops indirectly. In July and August 1959 articles were published 
by a former priest named Spassky from the town of Mikhailovka and by former 
atchbishop’s household aide V. Pakhomov. Both articles were clearly written’ 
to defame Archbishop Sergei (Larin) of Astrakhan and Stalingrad and to con 
promise the hierarchy. In September 1959 a similar attack was launched egainst 
the Archbishop of Stavropolsk and Baku Antony (Romanovsky).* The following 
monasteries were dealt with: the >ochaevsky and Kiev-Pechersky (monasteries cf 
the highest order), the Pskov-Pechersky, Zhirovichsky, and Holy Spirit (Vilnyus}; 
also involved were the Transcarpathian convents. The articles leveled charges 
that the monasteries deluded the faithful with “a cult of saints” and “false pow- 
ers.” ‘The Tuneyadtsy monks “fleece” the workers. Enormous cash donations 
pour into the monasteries from all over the Soviet Union. In a period of six 
months the Pskov-Pechersky monastery alone received about a thousand parceb 
and about 200,000 rubles througk the mail. The monasteries are rich and equipped 
with up-to-date amenities such as electricity and running watez. They attract “idle 
elements” existing “on charity.’® The parish and monastery clergy (more thaa 
20 names are mentioned) are pertrayed as anti-Soviet. They are referred to as 
having been Gestapo agents and police during the German occupation, the 
offspring of the nobility, agitators against Soviet Society, persons who have 
served sentences in prison or exile or been released by amnesties, and even gzs 
“money-grabbers,” “libertines,” and “sexual perverts.” 8 

The “exposure” of the system of training priests first appeared after the 
reestablishment of the theological schools in the USSR after the war. Such articles 
‘ are mainly the work of former students who have left the church. In recent montks 
the Stavropol and Minsk theological seminaries have been subjected to attacks. 
These “exposures” dwell on the fact that the only living disciplines in the curricua 
of the seminaries are the Russian language and constitution; all the others ase 
merely theological subjects. The administrative and teaching personnel of semi- 
naries are represented as morally depraved. Students are characterized as follow:: 


4 Sovetskaya Belorassiys, Minsk, July 4, 1959; Sometskaya Latsiya, Riga, July 16, 1959; Koresomolskava 
pravda, August 13, 1959; Sovetskaya Rossrya, September 5, 1959." 

5 Sovetskaya Litra, Vilnyus, August 5, 1959; Sostskaye Rossiya, July 5 and August 15, 1959. 

6 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, August 16, 1959; Komsomolskaya prasda, August 13, 1959; Sosstskaya Rossi, 
August 12, 1959; Literaturnaya gazetc, July 21, 1959. ' 
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. does an honest man go to a theological school in our century of science and 
technology? . . . The rector and inspector select any sort of rabble, . Beda of 
an easy dishonest life . . . , criminals who should be remolded by work, . 

. persons outside tie influence of the family, school, and public eR 
who ¢ are naive, trusting, believe in the fantastic promises of the clerics and allow 
themselves to be enticed into “holy snares”. . .8 


Soviet society is being mobilized to oppose the enrollment of young persons 
in the monasteries. The press has accused some parents of “incarcerating” 
their daughters by force in convents. A workers’ meeting in Lysev in the Ukrain- 
ian SSR decided to petition the Supreme Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR “to seek 
ways of safeguarding youth from being incarcerated in monasteries.”® Local 
organizations are insisting that the monasteries be converted into museums.1° 
In Osh in the Kirgiz SSR signatures were collected at a meeting on a petition 
for the transfer of the Orthodox Church elsewhere. 

The fact that pupils at school in the Transcarpathian Ukraine are proud of 
the title “Christian” and secretly wear crosses, that they are “quiet, happy stu- 
dents with a spirit completely closed to the eye of outsiders” is causing the Com- 
munist leaders considerable concern. They insist that the chairmen of the village 
soviets.visit the homes of the peasants in order to “struggle for the soul of a 
child, to. enter the contest for it with his parents.”1# Articles on religion draw 
the attention of the responsible organs which “pretend not to notice anything” 
to the presence of icons in the cabins of barges belonging to the Soviet govern- 
ment in the Kiev region.1® One correspondent calls for “an active struggle for 
each person,’ ’ indicating that “to save him from the spiritual noose of religiosity 
is the same as winning a battle.” The Komsomol members of Dzhambul Oblast 
accordingly formed patrols to follow and expose persons attending religious 
setvices.14 E. Kolman’s article “Two Books of the Creator” in Komsomolskaya 
pravda of September 20, 1959 took up the cudgels against theology from the 
standpoint of dialectical materialism. 


The Roman Catholic and Greek Catholic Churches. The Vatican is termed the 
inspirer of obscurantism, of world reaction, and of the struggle against the inter- 
national Communist movement. This assertion is supported by a reference to 
the fact one of the first directives of Pope John XXIII was to prohibit Catholics 
from voting for Communists and parties allied with them. The alleged “common 
interests” of the Church of Rome and’ United States government circles are ex- 
pressed in the fact that three quarters of the Catholic Church’s activities are 
financed by American capital. Anti-Soviet activity, the sending of anti-Soviet 


1 Sovstskaya Belorussiya, August 16, 1959. 

8 Sovetskaya Rossiya, September 5, 1959. 

® Trad, August 18, 1959. 

10 Sosetskaya Rossiya, August 12, 1959. 

11 Sovetskaya Kirgiatya, September 17, 1959. 

13 Literaturnaya gazeta, July 21, 1959. 

18 Vodsy transport, September 1, 1959; Leninskaya smena, September 20, 1959. 
U Leninskaya smena, op. cit, 
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leaflets to the USSR, is attributed to Catholic organizations in the United States 

. The Catholic Church is reproached for sympathizing with “the revolt in Tibet” 
and accused of spreading “false reports” about the violation of religious righte 
in China.45 


As for the current revival of the Greek Catholic Rates) movement in the 
Western Ukraine, Uniate priests are accused of conducting illegal discussions 
with the inhabitants in a clearly nationalistic and anti-Soviet tone and of teaching 
schoolchildren about God. Priests are accused of encouraging a version of “the 
Serednya miracle,” the appearance of the Mother of God in the village of Serednyz 
in Stanislav Oblast, proclaiming the rebirth of the Uniate Church. The attention 
of responsible organizations is drawn to pilgrimages by Catholics in Latgaliys 
in the Latvian SSR to the icon of the Aglonskaya Mother of God. The reportez 
in question was particularly indignant about the large percentage of young per- 


sons among the pilgrims,1¢ 


The Protestant Church. The Soviet press does not contain many articles agains= 
the Protestant Churches. However, one can note an “open letter” from the 
“prosperous German kolkhozniks of the Kazakh SSR.” It ridicules “Bonn’s 
philanthropy,” the systematic dispatch of packages for families of German origin 
living in the USSR. Such help from abroad is called provocation.1? An article was 
published “exposing” the “private-property” instincts of a Lutheran pastor in 
Estonia who, in conjunction witk his parishioners, put together pieces of land to 
form a “gardening and fruit-growing society.” In July 1959, the income of this 
enterprise apparently amounted to 15,000 rubles. The article called the readers’ 
attention to the pastoz’s desire to “wax rich” by defrauding his parishioners.13 


The Sects. In recent years the Soviet press has devoted much attention to the 
various sects in the USSR. The development of sects has been noted in the Ukrain- 
ian, Moldavian, Belorussian, Latvian and Estonian SSR’s and even in Central 
Asia, the Caucasus, Krasnoyarsk Krai and the Komi ASSR. Preaching by the 
various sects is regarded as the activity of “anti-Soviet organizations misusing 
the freedom of belief in the USSR.” 1° The main sects found are the follcwing: 


1. The Evangelical Christiar Baptists. This is one of the legal Christian 
denominations in the Soviet Union, with an All-Union Council headed by Chair- 
man Y. I. Zhidkov. This sect is most widespread in Estonia, the Ukraine, Ka- 
zakhstan, and the northern parts of the USSR. Persons of varying backgrounds 
join the Baptists: students, young specialists, pensioners.2° They are accused oF 
(a) past ties with the Baptists of the United States, Canada, and Great Drisas 


15 Literaturnaya gazeta, Angust 1, 1959; Sosetsky fiot, Agath, 1959; Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, Juy 28, 
1959. 


16 Sostskaya kultura, September 5, 1959. 

1? Tzvestia, July 10, 1959, 

18 Sovstskaya Astoniya, Tallinn, Septencber 17, 1959. 
1 Komsomolskaya pravda, September 11, 1959, 

20 Lesnaya promyshlennost, July 18 and August 6, 1959; Vodxy transport, September 1, 1959, 
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(b) complicity with Hitler during World War II; (c) spreading their teachings 
among Soviet youth; and (d) anti-Soviet activity.*4 

2. Seventh Day Adventists. Earlier this denomination was also legalized in 
the USSR. It was called the “All-Union Council of Adventists” with P. A. 
Motsanov-as Chairman. However, the Adventists are no longer included in the 
official list of legal religious organizations. The Adventists are accused of breaking 
up Soviet families with their preaching and even of keeping workers and school- 
children from working on the Sabbath.# 

3. The Shakers are an illegal Christian denomination. They are called Shakers 
because during their prayer meetings they work themselves into a state of physical 
exaltation: They are accused of “underground work in the countries of the so- 
cialist camp.” The sect is called an organization “inspired and organized from 
abroad.” Its members are reproached for their refusal to do military service and 
for their property-owning instincts, 23 

4. Jehovah’s Witnesses are an illegal sect which is persecuted i in the USSR. 
According to newspaper accounts, it began to develop in the Soviet Union after 
World War II. The reports indicate that it has spread to the Komi ASSR, Kras- 
noyarsk Krai, the Tomsk, Cherkass, and Irkutsk oblasts and the Ukrainian and 
Moldavian SSR’s. Members of the sect apprehended by the state security organs 
are tried for state, political, and criminal offenses.*4 


The Jewish Faith. There is no central administration for the Jewish congre- 
gations or groups of believers. As a rule, they are accused of adhering to an 
mane ideology. At the head of ‘the list is “Zionism,” which is described as 

a “reactionary, bourgeois, nationalist ideology.” In the opinion of Soviet atheists, 
all these attributes are poisoning Jews’ love for the Soviet homeland and dis- 
tracting Jews from an active struggle for the building of a Communist society 
in the USSR.#5 


Islam. Antireligious articles are ona fond of discussing the role and 
significance of Islam in those Soviet republics with predominantly Moslem 
populations. Recently the attacks against Islam have been stepped up. The 
pressure exerted on Islam can be illustrated by an incident in the town of Osh, 
Kirgiz SSR. A petition was drawn up, calling for the prohibition of the pilgrimage 
to Mount Suleiman. The petition was approved and the mausoleum on the summit 
was converted into a museum. In addition, there has been agitation against the 
celebration of Kurban-Bairam which distracts persons from their work. 28 


Thus, on the basis of articles published in the Soviet press, one can deduce that 
the period of the relatively liberal attitude of the administration toward the 


21 Sovetskaya Latviya, September 27, 1959; Trad, July 10, 1959 ; Komsomolskaya pravda, September 11, 
59 ; 


22 Izsestia, July 1, 1959; Bakinsky rabochy, Baku, July 14, 1959. j 

23 Sosetskaya Belorussiya, August 1, 1959; Sovetskaya Rossiya, June 16, 1959; Selskos kboxyaistvo, Sep- 
tember 10, 1959. 

u Komsomolskaya pravda, July 14, 1959; Literatura i xbize, August 23, 1959. 

a5 Sosetskaya Moldaviya, Kishinev, July 23, 1959. 

38 Turkmenskaya iskra, Ashkhabad, August 15, 1959; Pravda Vostoka, Tashkent, August 6, 1959. 
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churches-is apparently coming to an end. The new wave of attacks on re_igion 
is obviously directly connected with the Party’s announcement of the transition 
to the all-out building of Communism. However, those legal church adminis- 
trations and their spiritual heads, whom the government finds useful at the p-esent 
stage, have so far not been subjected to attack. Also unaffected are such major 
religious institutions as the Troitse-Sergievsky Monastery, the Moscow and 
Leningrad theological institutes, the Bukhara and Tashkent medresses and 
others useful for external show. As yet, although the press campaign has been 
stepped up, the Party has not embarked on any concrete measures. In his speech 
after accepting the Lenin Peace Prize, Khrushchev was extremely favorably 
disposed toward believers: “Although we are atheists, we do not teach hestility 
toward believers. We regard people who are believers not only tolerantly, but 
also with respect.”2” ‘The Party obviously prefers to lét the press wage the 
necessary campaign and the latter accordingly states inexorably that “even 
honorable workers and kolkhozniks devoted to our cause, if their consciousness 
is poisoned with religion, cannot be of full value in every respect in the building 
of Communism.” ?8 Ore can thus conclude that any guarantees of a stable religious 
life in the Soviet Union are only propaganda slogans which are necessary for a 
certain period of time. The fate of religion and believers in the USSR was decided 


long ago. N. Teodorevich 


a7 Pravda, May 17, 1959. 
38 Krasnaya zvezda, July 31, 1959. 
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REVIEWS 


- Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Commeunist Party of the Sosiet Union. 
Published-by PRAVDA. No. 3, 1960 


The first article. in issue No. 3 of the official Party theoretical organ is B. 
Sukharevsky’s “The Working Day and Wages in the USSR.” It deals with a 
question which has been discussed throughout the forty-two years of Soviet rule, 
the shortening of the working day and a gradual rise in real earnings. There are 
Pages and pages of theoretical discussion of the question, and the USSR is 
compared with the United States on the basis of Marx’s principle that “under 
socialism the boundaries of necessary labor are being broadened in comparison 
with capitalism since manpower ceases to be a commodity and the material and 
cultural needs of the workers freed from exploitation continually rise.” Under 
socialism there are two types of reimbursment or payment of wages. The type 
given most attention here is that by which payment for work done takes the 
form of government provided social services such as schools, hospitals, social 
security, clubs, and so on. 


The article notes that one of the most important tasks in the “perfecting of 
the organization of earnings is their increase in conjunction with the Ahozraschet 
[nonstate-financed] system.” Another task is to ensute a greater increase in labor 
productivity in comparison with earnings. Both tasks have essentially one and 
the same goal—to raise labor productivity. To sum up the discussion section the 
author writes: 


Work on the general regulation of wages in the national economy was begun 
in accordance with a decision of the Twentieth Party Congress in the fourth quarter 
of 1956 and according to a decision of the Twenty-First Party Congress it was to be 
completed in all the branches and regions of the country in 1962. 


The article provides some statistics from which one can glean an idea of the 
pay structure of the Soviet worker. By 1962, the minimum wage is to be 400—600 
rubles per month and in the following three years it is to be raised to 500—600 
rubles. The article also mentions reducing the differential between the highest 
and lowest paid groups. 

The next article “Innovation in Party Supervision” by First Secretary of the 
Dnepropetrovsk Oblast Party Committee A. Gaevoi is devoted to the problem 
of creating supervisory commissions in the primary Party organizations. Eight 
months earlier the Party Central Committee had announced its intention of 
creating special commissions in the primary Party organizations to supervise 
industrial and commercial enterprises. Party and public supervisory commissions 
have existed since the Soviets came to power. The well-known workers’ and 
peasants’ inspectorate, which was created on Lenin’s recommendation, had 
similar functions. Earlier, these organizations had a somewhat mixed character, 
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since they included both Party and non-Party personnel. They also tended tc 
function rather irregularly. The Dnepropetrovsk Party leader was probably 
chosen to write on this subject because his oblast contains numerous major 
economic enterprises. He writes that there are already-1,200 commissions attachec 
to 560 primary organizations. More than 6,000 Communists are active in these 
commissions; and almost half are-engineers and technicians. Numerous examples 
are quoted to illustrate the significance of the commissions. Judging by them 
one can conclude thax the commissions have two aims: to demonstrate dem- 
ocratic principles in the running of industrial and commercial enterprises and 
to ensure that the Party has a say in all aspects of economic life. 

A somewhat different queston is broached by Secretary of the Orenburg 
Oblast Party Committee V. Shurygin in his article “Reports by Leading Workers 
to the Toilers ” This article also deals with a decision by the Party Central Com- 
- mittee, in this case on Party propaganda. The author writes that in Orenburg , 
Oblast responsible Party workers make reports on important topics and hold 
discussion groups. The recent decree makes it clear that since the war Party 
propaganda has been losing its hold on the masses. The new campaign, of whica 

the writer speaks, is undoubtedly calculated to raise the level of propaganda by 
using the authority and Party training of the persons selected. 

The next article “The Develcpment of National Musical Cultures” is by Soviet 
composer D. Shostakovich and linguist V. Vinogradov. The question discussed is 
that all the Soviet republics now have their own ensembles of artists and national 
composers who enjoy great success with the people. The article is essentialky 
another step in Khrushchev’s nationality policy—to show that the national spir-t 
(narodnost) is being encouraged in every way possible. 

M. Zimyanin’s “The Indestructible Brotherly Friendship of Great Peoples” 
is devoted to the twelfth anniversary of the Treaty of Friendship, Union, ard 
Mutual Aid between the Soviet Union and the Chinese People’s Republic. This - 
period'is referred to as one of the “selfless brotherly friendship of two great 
peoples.” Examples of economic and cultural cooperation are cited. Writing of 
mutual relations with China the author draws Japan into the discussion: 

Both great powers [the USSR and China] have constantly made efforts <o 
establish friendly neighborly -elations with Japan. As is known, the USSR aad 
China have repeatedly proposed to [Japan] 2 complete normalization of relations 
and the conclusion of an agreement on peace and friendship, agreeing to the partizi- 
pation in it of other Pacific powers, including the United States. But the ruling 
circles, closely connected with the international forces of aggression, are endeavoring 
to turn the country onto the old path of imperialist expansion. Proof of this is te 
new military treaty betweer. Japan and the United States, according to which the 
Japanese government volurterily agreed to the perpetuation of the foreign occu- 
pation of Japan, to the conversion of its territory into a military bridgehead o= a 
foreign power, and to the military, political, and economic dependence of the 
country. 

The article also mentions Khrushchev’s three visits to China, each cf which 
was ostensibly an important milestone in the development of Sino-Soviet relations. 
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Associate Kommunist editor A. Bérezkin has contributed an article entitled 
“Current.Problems of Contemporary History.” It was written to mark a confer- 
ence of historians held in Berlin in December 1959. The conference was convened 
by the Commission of Historians of the USSR and East Germany. Although the 
conference itself is ostensibly scholarly in character, the author very quickly 
moves from history to current politics. Most conspicuous is his diatribe against 
West.German Chancellor Adenauer: ae 

As in the period of the Weimar Republic when reactionary ideologists thrust 
everything aside which would have hindered the preservation of Prussian militarism 
and the creation of a new army, so are the ideologists of revenge now mocking 
the peace-loving efforts of the masses and openly preaching the need to accelerate 
armament for the realization of their plans for annexation. 


The exposure of the “ideologists of German imperialism” is apparently a 
task of historical scholarship. : 
Since the article is mainly directed against Nazism, the author is compelled 
to treat the ticklish problem of the Soviet-German treaty of 1939: 
It is, perhaps, necessary to speak thoroughly of the Soviet-German treaty of 
1939. Although its international significance, as a wise step of the Soviet govern- 
ment in the struggle against aggression is well-known, nonetheless this question 
ought to be examined in greater detail, especially if one takes into account that 


bourgeois ideologists are continuing to spread malicious slander about this step 
of the Soviet government. . 


In conclusion the author characterizes some of the reportage on the conference 
in the Western European press as slanderous. He attacks in particular the West 
German newspaper Dis Welt which, he asserts, distorted the facts in its reports 
on the sessions of the conference. 

K. Momdzhyan’s “A Further Move to the Right in the Ideology of Contem- 
porary Reformism’” discusses the fact that the social-democratic parties of Austria, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, and Western Germany have recently 
reexamined their programs and made extensive changes. Since many of these 
changes are not in accordance with Marxist dogma, the author endeavors to 
discredit both the parties and the programs which are called “right-socialist.” 
Above all, he attacks them for billing democratic-socialism as the program of 
the petty bourgeoisie and liberal democratic reform. He emphasizes that in the 
new program g 

there is talk of dropping the demand for the liquidation of capitalist ownership and 

the transfer of the means of production into the hands of the entire people. Without 

this socialism does not exist, without this there is no genuine equality and freedom 
of the individual. ; 

In reference to these changes the accusation is made that their authors have 
deprived the program of its scientific basis by ignoring Marxist theory. “The 
compilers of the new programs are attempting to disprove the Marxist principle 
that in our present epoch private capitalist property has become an anachronism, 
a hindrance to social progress.” One section of the article is devoted to the 
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question of the denial of the class struggle. Such a denial, naturally enough, 


causes 
about 
Weltanschauung. i 


the Communist leaders great concern. The author is no less indignant 
fact that the democratic-socialists are finally dropping the materialistic 


Associate editor V. Cherakov is responsible for the sketch “The Sixties... .” 
He writes how successfully the building of Communism is progressing in the 


USSR. 
United 


(Much of the article is devoted toʻa comparison between the USSR and 
States. One short quate suffices to show the author’s approach to his 


subject: “Where is life becoming better? Where is democracy blooming and 


where is it fading? Disinterest against avidness?” 


Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: $ 
VESFNIK, No. 32, 1959, 168 pp. (In Russian.) 
This e opens with “Contemporary Revi- 
sionism” by G. Akhmincv. The article defines 
revisionism, examines its basis and prcvides an 
historical review of it from the end of the 19th 
Century ito the present. The author comes to the 
conclusion that revisionism is a manifestation of 
desire to work for things which will 
ot only some future gerera-ion, but 
es and their children as well. 
. |S. Goldelman’s “The -Posion of the 
opulation of the USSR” gives a resumé 
of the life of the Jews in prerevolutionary Russia 
and in the years of the revolution and Civil War. 
To this part the author analyzes the sentiments and 
hopes of the Jews in the USSR. Then Prof. 
Goldelman examines the events of the ocllectiviza- 
tion, prewar, war and postwar peciods as they 
affected| Soviet Jewry. The article also contains 
statistics on the occupations of the Jewish popula- 
tion during various periods of the Soviet regime. 
In “Contemporary Conditions for the Devel- 
opment of Sino-Soviet Relations” A. Kashin 
examinés the results of the All-China Meeting of 
People’s Representatives and the present economic 
status of China in both industry and agr-calture. 
G. Vivedensky’s “The Development of the 
iqum Industry in the USSR” is an economic 
cia te the Soviet aluminum industry in which 
the authar provides a rich collection of material 
on the methods and the various plants used in the 
industry, as well as on the phenomenal recent 
growth of the industry itself. 
: The next article is A. Paramonov’s “The Change 
‘of Policy in the Planning of Protective Forest 
Belts in the USSR” which discusses the economic 
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desirability of bands of forest and quotes articles 
from the Soviet press on Soviet soil conservation 
through protective forest areas. 

In “The Third Congress of Writers of the USSR 
and the Implementation of its Decisions” A. Gaev | 
gives a resumé of the Congress’ activities and 
analyzes Khrushchev’s speech there for indications 
of Soviet policy in the field of literature. He also 
devotes considerable attention to the controversy 
over Pasternak’s Doster Zhisago and Ipudintsev’s 
Not by Bread Alone. 

Under “Notes” in this issue there is A. Arkhi- 
movich’s “The Agricultural Section of the Soviet 
Exhibition in New York in 1959” which deals 
with the exhibition iteelf and then gives the real 
background of Soviet agriculture with extensive 
statistics on harvests, mechanization, etc. In the 
same section we also have A. Adrianov’s “The 
Seventh Festival of Youth and Students” which pro- 
vides a commentary on the World Youth Festival 
held in Vienna from Jrly 26 to August 4, 1959. 

Inthe “Criticism and Bibliography” section 
Prof. N. Poppe surveys several of the more 
interesting Soviet works on the Far East which 
have appeared in the last few years in his article 
“Soviet Oriental Studies, 1956—1959.” Also 
reviewed in this issue are: The Economics Rivalry 
of the Two World Systems by A. Alekseev; Sowjet- 
und Weltwirtschaft by Adolf Weber; the Journal 
Lhelexnodorozhny transtort, Nos. 1 and 2, 1959; 
and Child and Pedagogical Psychology in the USSR 
by Prof. N. Levitov. This section concludes with 
a bibliography of recent works on the Soviet 
Union and Communism, 

This issue also contains a review of recent 
Institute activities, information on the new 
acquisitions of the Institute library and notes on 
contributors. 


-© CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


March 1960 


1 Proceedings of Khrushchev’s press conference 
~ in Djakarta published. 

Khrushchev leaves Indonesia for India. 

Khrushchev meets members of the Indo- 
Soviet Society for the Development of 
Cultural Ties in Calcutta. 

Sovict-Guinea protocol on .economic and 
technical cooperation signed in Conakry. 

Protocol on Soviet technical assistance to 
East Germany in developing a metallurgical 
combine in Stalinstadt signed in Moscow. 

State retail prices for electric sewing ma- 
chines, furs, cameras and some other goods 
reduced in the USSR. 

Twelfth Congress of the Lithuanian Com- 
munist Party begins in Vilnyus. 

Soviet writer M. Sholokhov arrives in 
Copenhagen, 

2 Khrushchev’s speech at a banquet in the Soviet 
embassy in Djakarta published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting with 
delegates from Indonesian public organizations 
published, 

Khrushchev’s speech at a reception in 
Calcutta published. 

Khrushchev leaves Calcutta for Kabul. 

Soviet-Japanese agreement on lists of 
goods for mutual exchange over a three-year 
period signed in Tokyo. 

Report published on signing of Soviet- 
North Korean trade protocol for 1960 in 
Moscow. 


3 Khrushchev’s speech in Kabul published. 


High-speed motor cargoship “Tiksi” ‘built 


for the Soviet Union launched in Denmark. 

Party delegation headed by Central Com- 
mittee member M. Efremov leaves Moscow 
for Rumania, 

Meeting of workers on the central military 
Newspapers and magazines and of the Military 
Publishing House of the Soviet Ministry of 
Defense held in Moscow. 

Soviet Ambassador to Guinea D. Solod 
presents his credentials to President Sekou 
Touré, 


- 


4 Talks take place between Khrushchev and 


Afghan Prime Minister Sadar Mohammed 
Daud in Kabul. 

Soviet-Afghan agreement on cultural ex- 
change signed in Kabul. 

Delegation of the East German Socialist 
Unity Party headed by Chairman of the 
Politburo Economic Commission Erich Apel 
arrives in Moscow. 

Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
summary of the decree “On the Elimination 
of Bureaucratic Distortions in the Registration 
of Employees at Work and the Solution of 
Citizens’ Everyday Needs” published. 

Report published on forthcoming exchange 
of visits between Khrushchev and Liberian 
President Tubman. 

Soviet delegation headed by Deputy 
Foreign Minister G. M. Pushkin leaves Mos- 
cow for sixteenth session of the UN Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East in 
Bangkok. 

Soviet Ambassador to France S. Vinogradov 
presents certificates of foreign membership of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR to a 
group of French scholars. 


5 Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting in Kabul 


published. 

Khrushchev returns to Moscow from his 
visit to Asia. 

Soviet note to West Germany on the 
proposed establishment of German military 
facilities in Spain published. 

Soviet note to Great Britain on West 
German-Spanish military talks published. 

Report published on coming visit to the 
USSR of official Indonesian delegation in 
June 1960. 

The North Korean Ambassador arrives in 
Moscow. 


6 Joint Soviet-Afghan communiqué on Khrush- 


chev’s visit to Afghanistan published. 
Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting in 
Moscow on his retum from Afghanistan 
published. 
Soviet-Afghan agreement on cultural cooper- 
ation published. 
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9 


Khrushchev receives President of the French 
National Assembly J. Chaban-Delmas. 
khov arrives in Oslo, 

Death reported of Deputy of the Supreme 
Sovieti of the USSR G. A. Vedenyapir. ` 


Khrushchev receives Mayor of San Francisco 
G. Christopher. 

ag Central Committee’s messagz to all 
Soviet women on the fiftieth International 
Women’s Day published. 

Letter from the women’s organizations of 
Japan |to Khrushchev and his answer to them 


Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet on the award of che title of Heraine of 
Socialist Labor to 253 women for outstanding 
work in industry, agriculture, science, culture 
and public affairs. . 

Group of performers from the Soviet 
Circus leaves Moscow for a tour of Argentina, 
Brazil} and Uruguay. 

Tke State Committee for Cultural Ties with 


Foreign Countries holcs a reception for G. 
Christopher. 

Soviet trade delegation headed by Minister 
of Foreign Trade N. Patolichey arrives in 
Warsaw. 


10 Summary of decree of Presidium of the 


- on MiG 
Soviet-Polish 


11 


Central Council of Trade Unions on the 
supervision of the distribution of living space 
published. 

Council of Ministers of the USSR appoints 
Saviet delegation headed by Deputy Foreign 
Minister V. Zorin to the ten-natian committee 


on exchange of 
goods for 1961—65 signed in Warsaw. 

‘Tenth Congress of thé Kazakh Communist 
Party!begins in Alma-Ata. 

Session in the Academy of Social Sciénces 
in Mbscow on increasing labor productivity 
in the period of the all-out building of a 
Communist society concluded. 

Pi session of the Soviet-Finnish com- 
mission on scientific and technical cooperation 
conclnded in Helsinki. 

Conference on the history of Siberia and the 
Soviet Far East begins in Novosibirsk. 
Agreement on cooperation between the Union 
of Saviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Ties with Foreign Countries and the Albania- 
Soviet Union Friendship Society signed in 
Moscow. 
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Rumanian government delegation headed 
by Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers A. Birladeanu arrives in Moscow. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council cf Minis- 
ters Kosygin receives Birladeanu. 

First Secretary of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party Gomulka receives Patolichev in Warsaw. 


Meeting of representatives of the agri- 


- cultural institutes of Albania, Bulgaria, 


China, Czechoslovakia, East Germary, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Rumania, USSR, and North 
Viet Nam ends in Moscow. 

Mecting of Kazakh social science teachers 
ends in Tashkent. 


12 Agreement on the delivery of Soviet equip- 


ment to India for the construction of a 
machine-building plant and a mining equip- 
ment plant signed in New Delhi. . 

Meeting of activists of the river fleet of the 
RSFSR held in Moscow. 

TASS report on statement by the comman- 
der of NATO forces in Europe General 
Norstad published. 

. Session of the Secretariat of the Soviet 
Union of Journalists held in Moscow. 
Death reported of Marshal S. I. Bogdanov. 


13 Summary of decree of Central Committee and 


Council of Ministers on the organization of 
schools with an extended schoolday published. 
The Ghanan Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 


14 Exchange of greetings between Khrushchev 


and President Nasser on the United Arab 
Republic national holiday published. 

Delegation of Soviet educators headed by 
First Deputy Minister of Higher and Sec- 
ondary Specialist Education M. Prokofev 
leaves the US for home. 

ing between Hungarian trade dele- 
gation headed by Minister of Foreign Trade 
J. Incze and Soviet delegation headed by 
Patolichev held in Moscow. 

First congress of the women of Moldavia 
held in Kishinev. 

Report published of postponement of 
Khrushchev’s visit to France. 

Soviet-Indian trade agreement for 1960 

signed in New Delhi. 

Meeting of correspondents from the All- 
Union Radio and Television Network ends in 
Moscow. 

The North Korean Ambassador presents 
his credentials to Voroshilov. 


15 General meeting of the Academy of Peda- 


gogical Sciences of the USSR begins in 
Moscow. 

Meeting of leading members of school 
production brigades of the Kuban held. in 
Krasnodar. 

The Rumanian Minister of Trade visits 
Patolichey, 

Patolichev receives P. Honkayura, head of 
the Finnish concern Rauna-Repola. . 


16 Khrushchev’s greetings to the ten-nation 


17 


18 


19 


disarmament committee published. 
Khrushchev’s telegram to Indonesian Pre- 
sident Sukarno expressing his hope for a 
strengthening of Indonesian independence 
published. ; 
Zorin’s speech “Save the Peoples from the 
Threat of a Nuclear Missile War” to the ten- 
nation disarmament committee published. 
Seminar of the heads of agricultural depart- 
ments of the union-republic Party central 
committees ends. 
Georgian Folk Dance Ensemble leaves 
Moscow for the US. 


Khrushchev’s letter to Eisenhower expressing 
his thanks for the rescue of four Soviet 
sailors published, 

The Ghanan Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Gromyko. 

Meeting of the Committee for the Solidarity 
of the Afro-Asian Countries to discuss prob- 
lems connected with the organization of the 
University for the Friendship of Peoples held 
in Moscow. 

First Secretary of the Rumanian Workers’ 
Party Gheorghiu-Dej receives Soviet Party 
delegation headed by M. Efremov. 


Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
report published on the addition of journalism 
to the fields for which the Lenin Prize is 
to be awarded, 

Second congress of. Ukrainian agricultural 

experts ends in Kiev. 
Exchange of letters between Khrushchev and 
the President of the European Federation 
Against Atomic Armaments on the banning 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons and the 
destruction of existing stocks of weapons 
published, 

Summary of decree of Central Committee 
and Council of Ministers “On the Wages of 
Teachers, Directors, and Heads of the Study 
Side of Schools for Workers and Youths in 


22 Khrushchev’s 


Rural Areas—Evening (Shift) and Corres- 


. pondence Secondary General-Rducational 


Schools and also of School Inspectors” 
published. 

The A. V. Alexandrov Red Army Chorus 
leaves Moscow for Paris for guest performances. 


20 Open letter from the editor of the magazine 


Parade to Khrushchev and Eisenhower, 
proposing that they establish direct telephone 
connection with one another to prevent an 
accidental war, published. 


21 Soviet Ministry of Foreign Trade holds 


reception for Chinese trade delegation. 


message to Ghanan Prime 
Minister Nkrumah on the third anniversary 
of Ghana’s independence published. 

Khrushchev receives the ara Ambas- 
sador. 

Khrushchev receives the Ethiopian Ambas- 
sador. 

General assembly of members and corres- 
ponding members of the All-Union Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences begins in Moscow. 

Soviet Ambassador to Finland A. Zakharov 
holds reception in Helsinki for Sholokhov. 

Group of officials from the Indonesian 
Ministry of Information leave Djakarta for 
Moscow. 


23 Khrushchev arrives in Paris on a state visit. 


Group of Party members of the North 
Vietnamese Workers’ Party headed by Deputy 
Head of the Propaganda and Agitation 
Department Chan Tong arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet trade delegation headed by Patolichey 
leaves for Peiping to conclude Sino-Soviet 
trade agreement for 1960. 

, Bulgarian Ambassador hands over Bul- 
garian ratification documents of COMECON 
statutes for preservation by Soviet govern- 
ment. 

Pakistani Ambassador holds reception on 
Pakistan’s national holiday in Moscow. 


24 Khrushchev’s speech at Orly Airport, Paris, 


published. 

Khrashchev’s speech to representatives of 
the France-USSR Society published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a state banquet 
in Paris published. 

Talks held in Paris between Khrushchev 


‘and de Gaulle. 


Regulations for admission to the University 
for the Friendship of Peoples published. 
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Kosygin receives French Minister of 
Finance Baumgartner in Moscow. 

` Genéral meeting of members and corres- 
ponding members of the All-Union Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences ends in Moscaw. 


"Khrushchev’s speech at the Paris Cicy Hall 
published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at the Paris Chamber 
of Commerce published. 
chev’s speech at a banquet in honor 
of de Gaulle published. 

Khroshchev’s letter to the students of the 
John Philip Sousa High School in New York 


published. 


Soviet Ambassador to Great Briain A. 


Soldatov presents his credentials to Queen 
Elizabeth 

"TASS report published on disturbances in 
South] Africa, 

First Secretary of the Board of the Union 
of Soviet Writers K.Fedin and the poet 
A. AIR leave Moscow for London. 

M g of Party activists from Ryazan 
Oblast takes place. ‘ i 


Khrushchev’s answer to questions of French 
journalists published. 
Khtushchev’s speech to the Association 
of the Diplomatic Press published. 
E talks on economic and 
cal cooperation concluded in Addis 
Ababa. 


Summary of decree of Central Committee and 
Countil of Ministers on the transfer of 
sents ee ce frora the union- 
republic ministries of health to the trade 





unions. 
Khrushchev’s letter to the French miners 

published. 

ev’s remarks ac a meeting with 

members of the French parliament cn March 

25 published. 





The Czechoslovak chargé d’affaires delivers 
Czechoslovak ratification documents of CO- 
MECON statutes for preservation by Soviet 
government, 


28 Khrushchev’s speech :n Nimes published. 


East German Ambassador delivers East 
German ratification documents of COMECON 
statutes for preservacion by Soviet govem- 
ment. 

* Session of Presidium of the Committee for 
the Solidarity of the Afro-Asian Countries 
held in Moscow. 


29 Khrushchev’s speech at a reception in the 
_ Dijon City Hall published. 


Khrushchev’s speech in Marseilles published. 

Session of the Soviet-Belgian commission 
on scientific, technical, and cultural exchange 
for 1960 ends in Brussels. 

Sino-Soviet trade protocol for 196D signed 
in Peiping. 

Chinese Premier Chou En-lai receives 
Soviet trade delegation headed by Patolichev. 

Meeting of activists of Moscow ‘nstitutes 
of social sciences of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR takes place. 


30 Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 


Soviet on the convocation of the Supreme 
Soviet on May 5, 1950 published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a recepdon in the 
Reims City Hall pubfshed,. - 

Group of French industrialists, members 
of the: French industrial exhibit committee, 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Soviet Ambassador to China S. Chervo- 
nenko holds reception for Soviet trade dele- 
gation headed by Pstolichev in Peipirg. 

Four Soviet sailors rescued by the US Navy 
arrive in Moscow. 


31 Khroshchev’s message to the Third Congress 


of the Iraqi Supporcers of Peace published. 
Khrushchev’s speech in Lille pubiished. 
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ARTICLES 


Physics and Dialectical Materialism 
C. Orem 


_ The author’s article on ‘“‘Soviet Dialectical Materialism in Transition,” in the 
November 1959 issue of the Institute Bulletin, was mainly devoted to a review of 
the recently published textbook Foundations of Marxist Philosophy and made only 
brief mention of the efforts of the Institute of Philosophy of the Academy of 
‘Sciences of the USSR to bring the Marxist categories of matter, space, and time 
into consonance with recent discoveries and theories in the fields of physics and 
mathematics.! The present notes represent an attempt, within the limits pre- 
scribed by space and by the non-technical character of the Bulletin, to provide an 
outline of the confused and complicated process of accommodation, a process 
which, after almost five years of concentrated work in connection with the pro- 
gtam of post-Stalin ideological reconstruction, is still far from completed. 


There is little authentic information available on this subject either within or 
without the Soviet realm. In their sections on ideology the non-technical Soviet 
publications give no indication that several of the basic posits of Marxist mate- 
cialism are under review, and the organ of the Institute of philosophy, Voprosy 
filosofii, after a short burst of candor around 1955—56, has been very guarded in 
this respect, a reserve probably motivated by the current campaign of anti-revi- 
sionism. 

Before proceeding to examine the changes i in the physics of dialectical mate- 
tialism already introduced or pending, it will be useful to trace briefly the evo- 
lution of Lenin’s ideas on the subject and their effect on the development of dia- 
lectical materialism prior to Stalin’s pontification, for without some knowledge 


1 Bulletin, Munich, No. 11 (1959), pp. 3-19. 


“of this process neither the difficulties with which the orthodox ideologists are 
` struggling nor the strength of the positions taken by their progressive opponents 
can be fully appreciated. 


v 


The Evolution of Lenin’s Physics 


It ig true that the leader of the Bolshevik fraction of the Russian Social 
Democratic Workers’ Party (RSDRP) at the beginning of his career as senior 
party ideologist uncritically adopted Engel’s pronouncements in Anti-Dähbring 
and did his best to prove their permanent validity in Materialism and Empirio- 
criticism, published in 1906. (Dialectics of Nature, later rescued from oblivion 
by the Moscow Marx-Engels Institute, remained unknown to Lenin.) But Stalin’s 
elevation of Materialism and Empiriocriticism to canonical authority and the promi- 
nence given to it bv all Soviet philosophers since the early thirties is no reason for 
accepting it as the final expression of Lenin’s views on the nature of physical - 
reality and virtually ignoring his Philosophical Notebooks,* for the materials in the 
latter work undoubtedly represent a tentative attempt to remedy the defects of 
the former. These defects were not unimportant. They included a total neglect 
of the analysis of the meaning of existence without which a philosophical system 
is not worth the name, a very superficial treatment of the relation between motion, 
space, and time, a restriction of the concept of the totality of the universe to 

“matter,” moving in a three-dimensional space, and, finally, in spite of all reser- 
vations on this point, the famous “reflection” theory of knowledge, the passive 
Widerspiegelung, devoid of dialectics, all of which were taken over from Engels and 
which lled to a philosophical impasse despite Lenin’s powerful argumentation, 
besides being out of tune with contemporary physics. Whether Lenin in private 
had alteady allowed himself the luxury of putting Engel’s Naturwissenschaft 
philosophy under a critical review as he undoubtedly did later while studying the 
works |of philosophers of all ages in the town library of Berne, where he wrote 
the notes later published as the Philosophical Notebooks, we do not know. The fact 
remains that his philosophic materialism in Materialism and Empiriocriticism was 
rooted| in Engel’s conception of physical reality as “matter in motion,” which at 
bottom was nothing else than the old eighteenth century “ether,” endowed by 
Marx’ disciple with.an inexplicable capacity for self-development in accordance 
with equally inexplicable “most general laws governing the evolution of the 
world!” 

The exact process of Lenin’s own conversion from the pedantic interpretation 
of materialism, which in spite of his attempts to refute the accusation is charac- 
teristic of Materialism and Empiriocriticism, to the relative open-mindedness of the 
closing years of his life, has never been properly recorded. A potent factor may 
have his final loss of faith, obviously: never too strong, in Marxism as a 
scientific theory oz orderly social and economic evolution leading to Communism; 
a theory which left his Menshevik and Western Social-Democratic rivals helpless 





23 V, I. Lenin, Filosofskis tetradi (Philosophical Notebooks), separate editions 1929, 1340, 1947, 
included in Sobranie sochinenit (Collected Works), Moscow, 4th ed., KXXVIIL 
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in the face of early twentieth century: labor-capital cooperation followed by the 
wartime revival of European nationalism among the masses and the resultant 
collapse of international proletarian solidarity. By 1945—16 his loss of faith seems 
to have been complete. “No one,” wrote Lenin in his Philosophical Notebooks, 
“can pretend to understand Marxism without having read through Hegel’s Science 
of Logic from end to end.... For 50 years no Marxist has understood it” (in- 
cluding presumably Engels, who was still writing in 1885 and himself in Mate- 
rialism and Empiriocriticism), 

The main import of this passage, quoted in Palmiro Togliatti’s article “From 
Hegel to Marx (Labriola)” published in Voprosy filosofii in 1955, i.e. just before 
the start of the de-Stalinization campaign and never to the writet’s knowledge 
requoted, is of course political.? But it shows very clearly that Lenin had fully 
realized that behind the out-and-out materialistic “scientific socialism” of Marx 
there was the driving force of Hegelian ideas and had drawn the consequences. 
Communist writers, echoed by Western commentators, insist that Lenin in his 
Philosophical Notebooks was solely concerned with the study of dialectics, which 
left his materialistic world outlook of Materialism and Empiriocriticism unchanged. 
Considering that Hegelian dialectics, which were excluded from the earlier work, 
became with him something of an obsession, that he regarded it as the essence of 
all knowledge, this argument hardly holds water. He certainly was never an 
idealist in the Western sense of the word, but neither could he‘any longer be prop- 
erly called a materialist, again in the Western sense of the word. “The mind of 
man not only reflects objective reality, it creates it,” he noted, and he used the 
terms “Hegelian-realist,” ‘“Materialist-realist,”’* etc. He also devoted some sev- 
enty pages of his notebooks to extracts from the same work of Abel Rey on the 
philosophical problems of contemporary physics which he had used in Materi- 
alist and Exmpiriocriticism to demonstrate the ideological debacle of twentieth 

.century physics as a result of the reluctance of scientists to follow Marx and 
Engels. This time, however, he had no solution to offer. 

Revolution and civil war put a temporary stop to Lenin’s philosophical 
activities. It seems in fact as though the sudden and totally unexpected success of 
the Bolsheviks had thrown him off the track he had been pursuing. His address 
in 1919 to the incoming students of Sverdlovsk University, apart from being as 
dull as dishwater, was also filled with the flattest Marxist dogmatics. In 1920 he 
ordered or encouraged the publication of the second edition of Materialism and 
Exmpiriocriticism, annotated with a certain degree of smugness, as an instrument 
Soviet scientists would find useful in combatting idealist tendencies. 

Two years later, Lenin reverted to his Philosophical Notebooks mood. With the 
non-Marxist philosophers dispersed and the Academy of Sciences barely func- 
tioning as the “Academy of Red Professors,” Lenin founded Pod znamenem mark- 
sizma (Under the Banner of Marxism), the first philosophical journal of the Bol- 
shevik regime, with Deborin-Joffe, a prominent ex-Menshevik theoretician and : 





3 Ibid., quoted by Palmiro Togliatti in Voprosy filosofii, No. 4 (1955), p. 56. 
4 V. L Lenin, Sobranie sochinenii, op. cit., pp. 208, 318, and 319. 


publicist, as chief editor. The new journal was designated by Lenin as the ideo- 
logical |rallying point of the Communist and non-Comm-unist intelligentsia. 
Unlike y of his closest followers, who were preparing to sit back and enjoy 
the fruits of victory or launch an all-out military offensive against the West, Lenin 
seems to have been fully aware that the long battle against the non-Communist 
world inside Russia itself, not to speak of the foreign “imperialists,” was only 
beginning and that the battle could not be won without the cooperation of the 
intelligentsia or an adequate ideological background. This background, it is now 
clear, was to be provided by the remodeling of dialectical materialism on the 
foundations of a philosophy cf natural sciences, and first of all physics. 

The first two numbers of Pod znamenem marksizma carried articles by the 
antag pis Academician Timiryazev, on Einstein’s theory of relativity. 
In the third number of the journal, that of March 1922, Lenin himself followed 
up with his once famous but now conveniently forgotten or misquoted letter on 
“militant materialism” in which, among other things, he expressed his admiration 
for Einstein as “one of the great reformers of science,” a statement which inci- 
dentali disposes of such hurried Western judgments as Bochenskii’s assertion 
that Einstein’s theory of relativity was ostracized in the USSR from 1922 on." 

Scientists, Lenin wrote in this letter, had shown their disinclination to accept 
dialectical materialism and had as result fallen into idealistic aberrations. A union 
of Communists and Soviet scientists was on the other hand essential fer ideo- 
logical! as well as political reasons; unless such a union were brought about, 
Commhnist philosophy could call itself neither materialistic nor militant; it would 
be prostrate. His recipe for remedying this deadly weakness was the study of 
Hegel’s Science of Logic and the application of Hegelian dialectics to the problems 
thrown up by the rapid advance of natural science. As a model of how this could be 
done, in called attention to Marx’ analysis of the historical facts of social and 
economic evolution in Das Kapital.* The importance of Lenin’s letter in opening 
up new possibilities for Soviet philosophy of science cannot be overestimated, if 
only because it destroys the canonical authority of Engel’s Naturwissenschaft and 
of Lenin’s own Materialism and Empiriocriticism. These possibilities remained 
largely unused. Soon after issuing his advice and warning, Lenin fell victim to the 
illness |from which he died. 





Dialectical Materialism and Exact Science under Stalin 

Beteit of Lenin’s active guidance, Soviet philosophy, stil in its infancy, seems 
to have steered an erratic course dictated not by philosophic or scientific consid- 
erations but by the day to day requirements of Lenin’s successors in their struggle 
’ for supreme power. Textbocks or periodicals belonging to this period are not 
available in the West and are very rarely mentioned in the USSR; but, according to 
émigrés, science and philosophy led a life of peaceful coexistence, the philosophers 








8 LIM, Bochenskii, Der Sowjstrustische Dialektische Materlaltsmus, Munich, 1956, p. 101. 
6 Latter to Pod znamenem marksizwa, No. 3 (1922), reprinted in Sobrante sochinensi, op. cit., SX XIU, 
1952, pp. 206—207. 
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(particularly after the publication in 1929 of Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks) 
were studying Hegel “from the materialistic point of view” without delving 
too deeply into the mysteries of modern physics, while the scientists were largely ~ 
left undisturbed. Such a course must have suited both sides, but the process of 
incorporation of scientific theory into Communist philosophy, demanded by 
Lenin, slowed down. 

The advent to absolute power of Stalin, a man not only ignorant of science, 
which is understandable in the case of a professional revolutionary, but also, 
unlike Lenin’s entourage, contemptuous of philosophy, might easily have brought 
it to a standstill. Yet, in spite of the primitivization of official ideology inaugurated 
with the publication of Stalin’s Sort Course version of dialectical materialism and 
intensified by the purges and repressions in which both scientists and philosophers 
were involved (in particular Lenin’s philosophic executor Deborin), Lenin’s ideas 

lingered on. 

At any rate one of the last prewar numbers of Pod znamenem marksizma carried 
article on the theory of relativity by Albert Einstein and the same oppressive 
years saw the birth of a specifically Soviet interpretation of this theory bearing 
the unmistakable mark of Lenin’s “militant materialism.” This interpretation, 
which is only now beginning to receive the light of publicity, was the product of 
the work of two Leningrad scientists, the physicists V. A. Fok and A. D. Alek- 
sandrov,’ a corresponding member of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, not 
to be confused with Professor G. F. Aleksandrov who was author of the last 
Stalinist version of dialectical materialism and director of the Institute of 
Philosophy.. 

As far as the general relations between Soviet science and philosophy under 
Stalin are concerned, this seems to have been merely a flash in the pan. No effec- 
tive link to ensure cooperation between the two had been forged and the gap was 
widening. The wave of Great-Russian chauvinism, cultivated during the war, 
coupled with the postwar elevation of Stalin to the position of ideological and 
scientific infallibility, made the gap almost complete and in the end alarmed the 
dictator himself. Contemptuous though he was of philosophy, Stalin was cer- 
tainly not contemptuous of Marxist materialism as he understood it; this mate- 
tialism, as Lenin had foretold, was prostrate. Under the inert body lay all the 
newest scientific theories awaiting philosophic interpretation, and chief among 
them the theory of relativity. 


“Detachment from Soviet Science” figured largely among the accusations 
heaped by Zhdanov on the heads of the philosophers at the notorious “philo- 
sophical discussion” in 1947. His speech described the situation on the ideological 
front accurately and the situation was all the more painful because of the general 
rise in the standard of technical education and the rapid development of the study 
of advanced physics and mathematics in the USSR. Zhdanov, however, could not 





7 Quoted in V. L Svidersky, Filosofskoe znachenie prostranstva sremennykh predstavlenii » sovremennot 
fiziki (The Philosophical Meaning of Space-Time Concepts in Contemporary Physics), Leningrad, 1956, 
p. 216, 
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place the blame where it really belonged, nor could he offer a workable plan for 
curing the trouble; the process of integration of Soviet sciencs and ideology was 
to be activized, but this time the aid of Hegels Science of Logis was denied to the 
philosophers, for meanwhile Hegel and all his works had been put on Stalin’s 
index list. Instead, the philosophers were told to search for answer to the questions 
posed by twentieth century physics in Engel’s works, Lenin’s Materiatism and 
Exmpiriocriticism, and in some innocuous extracts from his Philosophical Notebooks 
guaranteed not to contain Hegelianism. Following the orders issued by Zhdanov, 
the accredited theoreticians proceeded to churn out a succession of textbooks on 
dialectical materialism with voluminous chapters dealing with the nature of 
physical reality, couched in a pseudo-scientific language, repeating the pronounce- 
ments of the “classics of Marxism” and condemning as “Machism,” “physical 
idealism,” etc. all Gepartures f-om strict orthodoxy, including all known inter- 
pretations of Hinstein’s theory of relativity. Meanwhile Soviet scientists and 
students continued using the works of Einstein, Eddington, Schroedinger and 
other Western “‘idealists,” or of their Soviet imitators, for the simple reason that 
there were no others. Physicists and mathematicians, as well as pedagogues, made 
secure in their positions by the regime’s anxiety to promote atomic and sub-atomic 
physics, electronics, and cybernetics, proceeded with their experimental and 
academic work undisturbed by the vituperations of the ideologists. The ultimate 
sufferer, was not science, but philosophy. The status of dialectical materialism 
reached its lowest point. ` ; 


Among the philosophers there were some who deplorec this state of affairs 
and were brave enough to take action and in the end the dictator himself began 
to have second thoughts regarding the strict applicability to modern science of 
the pronouncemests of the classics of Marxism. In 1948, the attempt of B. M. 
Kedeor first editor of Voprosy filosofii to back Professor Markov’s theory of the 
role of instruments in microphysics as “translators” of phenomena into macro- 
scopic language, had been brutally suppressed and Kedrov himself dismissed. 
From 1951—52 onward, however, Voprosy filosofii began printing articles by 
physicists and mathematicians expressing far more unorthodox views, including 
those þf the alreedy mentioned Academician V. A. Fok and of his colleague 
A. D. Aleksandrov. These views were seconded by the young Latvian philos- 
opher |G. I. Naan. 


With the dictator’s death important steps in the alignment of official philos- 
ophy with modern science were to be expected. First on the list stood the theories 
of the] “Machist” Einstein, which had been mishandled and distorted by such 
. accredited theoreticians as A.A. Maksimov, I.V. Kuznetsov, and others in 
attempts to fit them into Stalin’s dialectical materialism. The “nihilistic” attitude 
toward Einstein was therefore officially condemned. This first breach in the ortho- 
dox defenses was effected some five years ago, i.e., before the formulation of the 
campaign of ideological reconstruction for which it was a necessary premise. 
Concurrently Stalin’s followers at the head of the Institute of Philosophy, 
among them Professor G. F. Aleksandrov, director of the establishment, and 
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A. A. Maksimov, head of its science department and Hinstein’s chief detractor, 
disappeared from the scene or were relegated to minor positions. The battle 
between the orthodox and the reformers was, however, only beginning. 


The Integration of Relativity at the 1954 Conference 


G. Wetter, probably one of the best authorities on Communist ideology, in 
his recently published compendium on post-Stalin relations between Soviet 
natural sciences and dialectical materialism, gives a reasonably accurate synopsis 
of the reports published in Voprosy filosofii on the progress of the reconstruction 
of Marxist physics.® 

The reports were correct so far as they went but were heavily colored 
by the understandable desire to smooth over matters by placing on one or two 
sycophants the entire blame for the rift. A much clearer picture on the split 
between the accredited theoreticians and the physicists and the reason for its 
persistence after the disappearance of Stalin’s sycophants is provided in the 
verbatim report of the 1954 conference on philosophic problems of modern 
physics. Organized by the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences (another early example 
of the use, favored by the Khrushchev group, of peripheral Organizations as a 
sounding board before settling matters at the center) evidently in preparation for 
the final formulation of the program of ideological reconstruction, it shows 
clearly the authorities’ effort to make scientists and philosophers come to terms in 
time for the Twentieth Party Congress. It shows equally clearly, however, that 
the gap between Marxist materialism, as preached by the ideologists, and the 
concepts of the scientists had widened catastrophically during the period of 
Stalin’s pontificate. Attended by such leading dialectical materialists specializing 
in the exact sciences as I. V. Kuznetsov, M. E. Ovchinnikov, and N. F. Omelia- 
novsky, as well as by the prominent scientist Y. P. Terletsky, who had on occasion 
been reprimanded for ‘unorthodoxy, but had shown his amenability to compro- 
' mise, the conference was held in the absence of both Fok and Aleksandrov. The 
‘leaders of the non-conformist scientists had been invited but had refused to 
come, on the grounds that their views had already been clearly expressed in vari- 
ous publications. There were, however, as the conference chairman K. D. Sinel- 
nikov said at the opening session, a sufficient number of physicists and mathe- 
maticians present at the conference who could be relied upon to defend the 
absentees’ point of view—a supposition which proved to be correct. 

The first session of the conference, devoted to the examination of questions - 
concerning sub-atomic physics in relation to dialectical materialism, gave no 
indication of what was to come. The scientists, obviously uncertain of the inner 
meaning of the new facts, or of the ditection the investigations should take, could 
form no common front. The philosophers had an easy passage, acting in fact as 
referees among the disputants. As was expected, the meeting unanimously and 
enthusiastically condemned the “Copenhagen interpretation,” which elevates the 
factual impossibility of simultaneously establishing the impulse and coordinates 


8 G, Wetter, S. J., Philosophie und Naturwissenscbaft in Sowjetrussland, Hamburg, 1958, pp, 27—55. 
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of micro-particles into an overtiding philosophic principle of indeterminacy 
Engels’ negation of the Laplaceian definition of determinacy as leading to fatalisme 
and Calvinism being opportunely hauled out of the obscurity in which it had beer. 
held throughout the Stalin era. The meeting mildly criticized the “progressive” 
Western arid satellite physicists de Broglie, Bom and Janoschi for their attempts 
to revive the “mechanism” of classic physics with their theories of “hidden param- 
eters” and separately existing fields of mictc-particles. The Soviet physicist 
Blokhintsev was criticized with equal mildness for his failure to delve into the 
inner meaning of statistical regularities in the microcosmos. The session closed ` 
on a friendly and confident note, with most members agreeing that research 
should concentrate on the theory, modestly put forward by the chairman of th= 
meeting, himself an experimental physicist, pcstulating the statistical behavior 
of micro-particles as being due to their interaction with “zero-fluctuations” in 
vacuum, after the manner of the Brownian movement of molecules. ‘ 

The) situation changed radically from the very beginning of the session devoted 
to relativity. The opening report of I. V. Kuzretsov, of the Institute of Philos- 
ophy Ta Academy of Sciences of the USSR, was obviously designed to lay 
down the lines which the meeting was to follow. These lines were identical wita 
those laid down in the massive work produced by the Institute of Philosophy cf 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Philosophical Problems of Contersporary 
Physics) published two years earlier, which carried long articles on the theory cf 
relativity by Kuznetsov himself and by the physicist Shteinman, apparently spe- 
cially TEn to stop the propagation of the ideas of Fok and Aleksand-ov. In 
spite of the shrewd tactics employed the move proved a dismal failure. 


Kuznetsov began his attack by condemning the frankly positivistand even opez- 
ationalist interpretations of Einszein’s theories by the late Professor L. I. Mandel- 
shtamm, whom no one was prepared to defend. From the “subjective idealisn—’ 
of Mandelshtamm, however, Kuznetsov worked up to the “physical idealism?’ 
or even as he himself admitted, possibly unconscious, “objective idealism” of 
Fok and Aleksandrov, whose concepts were according to him close to those of 
Eddington. Like Mandelshtamm, the two leacers of the dissidents, he charged, 
although stopping short of subjectivism, denied the objective reality of physical 
changes in objects moving with speeds approaching that of light, as postulated 
originally in the Lorentz transformations. They also, he said, denied the objecti~e 
reality of simultaneity, of spaciaily separated events, without which, according -0 
Kuznetsov, the unity of the world would be unthinkable.1° 

These points, however, according to Kuznetsov, were minor aberratiors, 
caused} by the positivist tendencies generally prevalent among scientists in the 
USSR and resulting from scientists’ neglect of the study of dialectical materialism. 
Fok and Aleksandrov, he insisted, however, had gone much further in their nega- 
tion of materialism as such. While paying lip service to the fundamental posit of 





° Filosofshie soprosy sovremenmoi fiziki (Philosophical Problems of Contemporary Physics), Kiev, 1936, 





dialectical materialism that space and time are only “forms of existence of matter 
in motion” and as such subject to its distribution and movement, they had in fact 
inverted this relation by their insistence in the universality of the constant speed 
of propagation of the wave front of light, of electromagnetic effects, and of 
gravitation. Behind this hypothetical universality they were erecting a theory of 
a basic relation between space and time independent of the distribution of matter 
and in fact underlying all physical laws. This according to Kuznetsov was but a 
first step toward recognition of the possibility that space and time are primary and 
matter secondary, “reviving the beliefs of some ancient Greek philosophers in the 
existence of an inert substance and an active ‘form’ upon which the substance 
relies for everything, including its own motion” and thus eventually to the “time 
without temporary objects” which Lenin had equated with God.1! 

The heresy, Kuznetsov added, was heinous enough, but Fok and Aleksandrov 
had aggravated their faults by falsely claiming that their views were opposed only 
by ideologists. Fok himself had contributed to the spread of corrupt views on the 
relation between science and philosophy by postulating that all modern scientific 
theories were deeply materialistic irrespective of the philosophic views held by 
the scientists.1# This, according to Kuznetsov, was an eclecticism which could 
finally lead to the conclusion that scientists could dispense with the one and only 
scientific philosophy, dialectical materialism, in the course of investigations lead- 
ing to the formulation of new theories.13 In other words, Fok and Aleksandrov 
were not only guilty of propagating theories contradicting some important posits 
of Marxist materialism but were denying that ignorance or rejection of dialectical 
materialism could lead scientists to scientifically wrong conclusions and were thus 
encouraging a conflict between scientists and philosophers.14 

To go into details of the extremely enlightening discussion which followed 
Kuznetsov’s address is impossible here. For our present purposes it is sufficient 
to note that these serious accusations, which in Stalin’s time would have been 
more than enough to nip any revolt in the bud, completely failed to intimidate 
the meeting. With the. exception of two physicists whose opinions carried no 
weight, the scientists, particularly the experimentalists, stood in a solid phalanx 
behind the absentees Fok and Aleksandrov. The chairman’s conciliatory statement 
in the name of the organizing committee, made immediately following Kuz- 
netsov’s address and admonishing the members of the meeting to moderate their 
language and to refrain from a “scientists ys. philosophers” attitude, produced no 

effect, Kuznetsov was subjected to a spate of,searching questions which brought 
out the weakness in his arguments. In five of the following seven reports on the 
subject by scientists, the authors, while agreeing with Kuznetsov in his condem- 
nation of “positivism” and “idealism,” condemned his attack on Fok and Alek- 
sandrov as totally unfounded from the scientific point of view. Professor L. N. 
Rozentsweig of the Physico-Technical Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the 

11 Tbid., p. 184. 

u Ibid., p. 188. 

13 Thid., p. 189. 

14 Ibid., p. 191. 
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Ukrainian SSR said plainly that views akin to Kuznetsov’s were a form of 
religion and that his conception of some kind of a “mystical interaction bezween 
a moving body and the body of reference, which takes no account of the distance 
between! the two,” would collapse at the firs: attempt to apply it in explaining 
the simplest physical’ facts.15 K; B. Tolpygo of the same institute dotted 
the “i” [by calling upon the philosophers to pay greater respect to scientifically 
established facts.1¢ In the concluding address, the chairman did his best to smooth 
out matters, but even he expressed the hop= that Kuznetsov’s inconsistencies 
would be removed in the process of collaboration with the scientists and closed 
the meeting with flattering references to Fok and Aleksandrov.’” The immediate 
reaction of the Party leaders to this open clash between ideologists and scientists 
is unknown, for the conference as such received no official mention either in 
Kommunist, the Central Committee’s theoretical organ, or in Voprosy fiosofii, the 
organ of the Soviet ideological laboratory, the Institute of Philosophy of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR. Subseqrent developments, however, show 
that those ultimately responsible for the ideological well-being of the Communist 
world paid due attention to the arguments of the scientists not only from the 
technical point of view, but, what is even more important, in determining the 
respective rights and obligations of ideologists and scientists in matters where 
science and philosophy are in close touch. 

Official approval, on the academic level, of the Fok-Aleksandrov kinematic 
interpretation of the special theory of relativity came just over a year after the 
conference in the shape of an editorial in Voprosy filosofii which vindicated their 
views and declared the discussion on Einstein’s theories closed, not beczuse all 
questions had been settled, but because, for political reasons, it was essential to 
present at the Twentieth Party Congress at least the appearance of an united front 
of all engaged in the work of ideological reconstruction, or “creative development 
of Marxism-Leninism,” to use the official term. At any rate the editorial commit- 
tee of the 1954 conference, consisting of three scientists and three‘philosophers, ' 
headed! by the same Omelianovsky who had supported Kuzretsov’s attack on the 
Fok-Aleksandrov group, waited another year before publishing the verbatim 
_ report, and without commenting further than expressing a pious hope that the 
publication would be found of use by scientists and philosophers. 

In the momentous year of 1956, however, Leningrad University, the academic 
. home of V. A. Fok and A. D. Aleksandrov, published a work by their colleague, 
V. I. Swidersky, a prominent philosopher specializing in the philosophical aspects 
of space-time relations. The book was entitled The Philosophical Meaning of Space- 
Time Cosh in Contemporary Physics and showed a decided swing away from the 
positions occupied by the ideologists at the 1954 conference. Not only did Svi- 
dersky indicate a kinematic interpretation of the special theory of relativity, he also 
supported most of the main body of the Fok-Aleksandrov doctrine. He presented 
both as officially accepted facts and condemned, though with many reservations, 
1 Thid., p. 219. 

16 Thid., p. 237. 

17 Ibid., pp. 250—51. 





Engel’s definitions of space and time.1® Svidersky even went further than Fok’s 
defenders at the 1954 conference by introducing the Fok-Aleksandroy theory of 
the four-dimensional, absolute interval which at the conference had been kept 
discreetly in the background.1® Apart from this, Svidersky’s work, which is 
strangely omitted in the text as well.as in the bibliography of Wetter’s compen- 
dium, deserves attention for its historical section and for its treatment of the 
evolution of modern physics and mathematics which shows a radically different 
approach to the subject from that hitherto considered typical of Soviet philos- 
ophy. For decades the accredited theoreticians had been accustomed to pass over 
or reject out of hand “idealistic” theories on the strength of pronouncements of 
the “classics of Marxism” or of Stalin himself. Svidersky is, of course, a dialec- 
tical materialist, but, in spite of a good deal of dialectical jargon, there is clear 
evidence that he was trying to examine on its own merits every theory, including 
Plato’s identification of matter with space in Timaeus,2° G. F. B. Riemann’s geom- 
etry, which was condemined under/Stalin' as leading to a finite universe, and 
Hinstein’s and Eddington’s cide 4i c” attempts to create a universal “wave 
geometry,”?1 and that in passing udgment he accepts the word of the scientists 
rather than that of the “classics of Marxism.” 

The most startling feature of Svidersky’s book is however the introductory 
quotation from Fok’s article in the journal Priroda in 1953 for it is the very 
passage which Kuznetsov had used in 1954 to prove that Fok and Aleksandrov 
were constructing a theory which conflicted with the fundamental Marxist 
concepts of the relations between matter, space, and time. Since it is the point 
of departure of a doctrine which may become the cornerstone of the Soviet 
philosophy of physics it is repeated in full here. Fok had stated 


_ 1. that the qualities of time and space are such that there exist systems of 
reference in which (a) every object, not subjected to the influence of forces, 
moves with constant velocity and in a straight line, and that (b) the law of 
Propagation of the wave front of all radiation, electro-magnetic effects, and 
gravitation, having the form: : 

1, fdw\2 [fdw\2 {dw\2 [dw\2 a8 
celal e lay) +(e] - 

2. The movement, at constant velocity and in a straight line, of a closed 
system has no influence on a physical phenomenon taking place inside the system. 
This last is the essence of the Fok-Aleksandrov “kinematic” interpretation of the 
special theory of relativity. 

Kuznetsov in 1954 had drawn the conclusion that behind the harmless looking 


kinematic interpretation of Einstein’s theory of relativity was the assumption of 
a basic, universal, space-time relationship elevated by Fok-Aleksandrov into an 





18 V, I, Svidersky, op. cit., p. 269. 
19 Tbid., p. 198. 

30 Thid., p. 71. 

21 Thid., pp. 245—50. 

23 Thid., p. 198. 
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absolute|principle conditioning the cause-effect of the universe, inertia, energy 
(via the equation E=mc®), etc. This assumption, he had added, conflicted with 
materialism as understood by the “classics of Marxism,” and in this he was obvi- 
ously right. But he had also told the scientists that it conflicted with a truly 
scientific view and in this he was clearly wrong. 


The Physics of Dialectical Materialism at Textbook Level 


The llatitude allowed to scientists and to their philosophic interpretors in 
special publications with a limited circulation (Svidersky’s work as well as the 
verbatim report of the 1954 conference were published in editions of only 3,000 
copies) is evidently considered at present still out of place in textbooks on dia- 
lectical materialism designed for general use, such as Foundations of Marxist 
Philosophy. In accordarce with the general plan of integration, it was necessary to 
deal with quantum mechanics and the theory of relativity, but at the same time 
it was essential to maintain the sanctity of the three “sacred books” of Stalin’s 
dialectical materialism. Tt is therefore understandable that the presentation of the 
theory of relativity in Foundations of Marxist Philosophy is more remarkable for the 
dexterity with which the authors avoid a head-on collision with Soviet physics 
than for the clarity of the picture given. It may be summed up as follows: 


1. The kinematic interpretation of relativity as such is not mentioned but the 
rejection of objective simultaneity of specially separated events, against which 
Kuznetsov had vituperated in 1954, is accepted.*® No mention, on the other hand, 
is made of the “absolute interval,” and the physical meaning of the Lorentz 
transformation is thus left to the readers’ imagination. (In fairness to the authors 
it should be noted that on this last point they are no vaguer on this point than 
many Western popularizers of Hinstein’s ideas.*4) 

2. The famous formula E=mc? makes its first appearance in a textbook on 
dialectical materialism but not in connection with the kinematic interpretation.*® 
Matter lin any case remains indestructible aad unconvertible into energy. The 
formulá, it is stated, represents merely the relation between energy and mass, 
pertaining to any material object, an interpretation made possible by the extension 
(already accepted uncer Stalin) of the term “material objects” to cover all forms 
of radidtion, electro-magnetic effects, and gravitation.?* 

3. The hypothesis of the field structure of matter which, according to the 
influential publication of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Dialectical Mate- 
rialism and Natural Science,*” enjoys rising favor in the USSR is dismissed with 
the curt remark that neither Einstein nor his followers had succeeded in prcducing 
a unified field theory—which happens to be true but does not tell the whole story. 





z o, Marksistskor filosofii (Foundations of Marxist Philosophy), Moscow, 1958, p. 148. 
a Blnctein and Infeld, Esofuion der Physik, Hamburg, 1958. 

35 Osncsy Marksistskoi filosofii, op. cit., p. 134. 

26 Tid., p. 135. ` ; , 

27 Djalektichesky materializns i estestvoznanie (Dialectical Materialism and Naturel Science), Moscow 
1957. ; 
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4. The relation between space and time, so clearly expressed in the Fok- 
Aleksandrov theory, is buried beneath a thick layer of dialectics bristling with 
contradictions. Regarding space and time we are told that: (a) they are absolute 
and relative; (b) this infinity is composed of finite positions (this is specifically 
denied by Svidersky); and (c) they are continuous and discontinuous. *8 

To this it should be added that Engel’s thesis of the existence of contradictions 
‘in brute nature, exaggerated under Stalin to the point of obsurdity, has been out 
of fashion in Soviet philosophical-scientific treaties for some time and does not 
appear in the chapters in Dialectical Materialism and Natural Science dealing with 
the physical structure of the world. Also Svidersky himself was reproached for 
burying his scientific thesis in dialectical generalities. 39 

By comparison with the difficulties encountered by the authors in regard to 
the theory of relativity, the rough integration of quantum mechanics at least in 
its present stage has proved relatively easy. Substantially, this portion of Chapter 4 
of Foundations of Marxist Philosophy (“Matter and Forms of its Existence”) repeats at 
non-technical level the majority opinion of the 1954 conference, lightly trimming 
the “classics of Marxism” here and there to fit the facts. It is interesting to note 
that the element of mechanical indeterminacy in the behavior of micro-particles 
which was expected to give the ideologists so much trouble was disposed of with 
consummate ease without even invoking Engels’ dislike for Laplaceian determin- 
ism, as leading to fatalism and Calvinism; the author simply points out that Marxist 
causality was not synonymous with determinism; that causality as such is the 
mainstay of science and that even those scientists who now elevate indeterminacy 
into an overriding principle would sooner or later have to admit the error of their 
ways and seek for a new and enlarged physical interpretation of the law of cause 
and effect of which Laplaceian determinism is only a special case. As regards 
relativity, however, the philosophers are by no means out of the wood. With all 
the haziness the author was forced to insist on the basic formula of space-time as 
separate and distinct forms of existence of matter. l 

Driven to its logical conclusion, the insistence of the chapter’s author on 
differentiation between space and time, which for him is absolute even though it 
is only called “objective,” would lead him back to the position occupied by Kuz- 
netsov in 1954 which in turn demands reinstatement of the discredited ether 
theory or acceptance of the alternative offered by D. I. Blokhintsev, namely the 
existence of a hypothetical “most inertial” system of reference where clocks go 
fastest and the yardstick is longest, in other words, the center of the universe. 
Foundations of Marxist Philosophy understandably refuses to commit itself on this 
point, covering the issue as best it can by playing expertly on the “dialectical” 
relation between the relative, the objective, and the absolute. It is a temporary 
expedient which for a time may help pedagogues answer awkward questions in 
physics classes but on an academic level it is useless. The kinematic interpretation 
‚of Hinstein’s theory of relativity, which has not since the 1954 conference been 


28 Osnory Marksistskoi filosofii, op. cit., p. 151. 
29 Voprosy filosofii, No. 3 (1959), pp. 129—38. 
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seriously, challenged by any Soviet scientist of note, leads to acceptance of the 
absolute four-dimensional interval separating events. At this point Hinstein seems 
to have stopped. But the Fok-Aleksandrov theory of a basic universal space-time 
relationship leads further. 


Towards the Absolute 


The general idea that relative motion of material objects and with it the world 
as we know it are but a projection from a four-dimensional continuum where 
absolute| motion resides does not, of course, belong exclusively to Soviet scien- 
tists. _It seems, however, that, after having been severely denounced by the 
ideologists under Stalin, it is being developed more intensively in the USSR thar- ' 
elsewhere. In fact, it is apparently destined in one shape or another to play z 
decisive |role in the philosophy of Soviet physics which is moving away fror- 
Einsteinian relativism as well as from the “materialistic” improvizations of the 
Stalin eta. In its purest form the idea is presented by Y. P. Terletsky in the 
article in Dialectical Materialism ond Natural Science cited above, wherein he ex- 
pounds the theory of projection of absolute trajectories from a four-dimensiona- 
continuum onto “our hypersphere,” for toying with which he was severely repri- 
manded' under Stalin. 3° mat 


Tt is tthe more conservative, but at the same time far more authoritative Fok- 
Aleksandrov version, however, which, at present, occupies the centre of the stage 
after being presented by A. D. Aleksandrov at the 1958 all-union conference or 
natural science and dialectical materialism, organized this time not by a peripheral 
institution like the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, but by the Academy o? 
Sciences of the USSR itself. Whether or not 4 verbatim report of the conference 
has already been published or will ever be available to the general public is not 
known ito the present writer. As regards Aleksandrov’s address, however, the 
summary of the introduction and the discussion, published last year in Woprosy 
filosofi, 3} indicates that Svidersky in the work, cited above had acted as the philo- 
sophical mouthpiece for Fok and Aleksandrov (which accounts for the confident 
way in which he allowed himself departures from orthodoxy), so that the overall 
picture lis fairly complete. Einstein, according to Aleksandrov, was at first fully 
justified as a scientist in concentrating on the formulation of laws applicable to an7 
systern of reference, but made a mistake in making relativity into an overriding 
principle, into the /ogical basis of all his investigations including his “general ’ 
theory, instead of looking for the absolute qualities of the continuum; hence his 
faulty conclusion as to the equivalence of the Copernican and Ptolomeian systems, 
rejected by Fok.®# The “special” theory, having established the basic relationshid 
between space and time, also establishes thereby the hypothesis of a basic homc- 
geneity|of the continuum. The “general” theory, on the other hand, examines the 
effect of gravitation on this homogeneity, which it fundamentally alters (Alek- 








30 Dialektichesky materializes i estestsoxnanis, op. cii., article by Y. P. Terletsky. 
81 Voprosy filosofii, No. 2 (1959), pp. 59—69. 
32 Ibid., No. 1 (1959), pp. 72—73. 
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sandrov uses the typically Hegelian term Aufheben, which presumably means that 
the basic space-time relationship is not destroyed but is incorporated in the new 
state of the continuum). The “general” theory, in fact, according to Aleksandrov, 
should be called the theory of gravitation and constructed in accordance with its 
own specific laws. Einstein, on the other hand, he asserts, persisted in his search 
for a universal system of relativity (Einstein’s insistence on equating the gravi- 
tation field with that of'change of velocity) and was thereby led into error. 

- Rejecting once more the arguments of those who, like Kuznetsov in 1954, see 
in the “special” theory a theory of actual physical changes of objects moving at 
high speeds,8* Aleksandrov comes to the main body of the Fok-Aleksandrov 
doctrine. He holds that a theory must establish or assume an absolute and from 
there proceed to the partial and relative.®4 Einstein had taken exactly the opposite 
road by absolutizing the relative. Einstein should have, from the very beginning, 
defined the “special” theory as the theory of the absolute space-time continuum®5 
(in point of fact Einstein in one of his works expresses practically the same idea, 
although not so clearly). The pioneer work on this theory had, according to 
Aleksandrov, been done by Hermann Minkowski, who had postulated the 
existence of an absolute world, but Aleksandrov proclaims his intention to push 
it much further. To start with, this world must be substantialized by recognition of 
the existence of a “background” of radiation which gives the Copernican system 
an objective superiority over the Ptolomeian, with a Lorentzian (four-dimensional 
equivalent of Euclidian) space-time structure at infinity. This “background,” 
Aleksandrov hastens to add, is not the old “ether”; it is the waves themselves, 
and to speak of velocities to this system of waves is absurd. The universal char- 
acter of this background shows that space and time are inseparable, this qualitative 
conclusion having its quantitative foundation in the constancy of the speed of 
light? or the speed of propagation of the wave front of all radiation, electro- 
magnetic effects, and gravitation. This wave background is thus the carrier not 
only of all “signals” but also of all actions and reactions propagated with this 
limiting speed. This is the essential link between cause and effect, and as such 
conditions the basic structure of the world. This structure Aleksandrov proposes 
to examine with the help of Minkowski’s “cones,” as the geometrical represen- 
tation of what happens in the four-dimensional continuum.?’ At this point, even 
in the simplified form given in the summary, the argumentation goes beyond the 
scope of this article. For our purposes, it will be sufficient to note the following 
general points brought out by Aleksandrov: 


1. Hinstein’s investigation completed the destruction of the Newtonian 
universe composed of instantaneously coexisting material bodies held together 
in a three-dimensional space by forces acting instantaneously at a distance. 
Neither Einstein nor his followers had produced an equivalent substitute. 


33 Thid., p. 74. 
4 Thsd., p. 75. 
35 Thid., p. 76. 
36 Ibid., p. 77. 
31 Ibid., p. T7. 
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2. Hinstein’s failure was not due to faulty reasoning as a scientist but bezause 
he started from the wrong philosophic principles. The proposed theory must be 
_ regarded as an attempt to correct Hinstein’s philosophical errors. 


3. The proposed theory hypothesizes a universe of interconnected events, 
with an irreversible chain of cause and effect, separated by inzervals having not 
E a real but an absolute exištencė in a four-dimensional continuum. 


4. “Bodies” have a real existence in this continuum as well as absolute dimen- 
sions: their three-dimensional configuration is relative. 

5. The Marxist definitions of space and time as forms of existence of matter 
in motion were formulated at a time when the theory of relativity had not been 
heard of; it is now more correct to speak of an undifferentiated space-time con- 
tinuum as the sole form of existence of matter.%® 


To this résumé of Aleksandrov’s thesis the following points must added in 
order to place it in proper perspective: 

1. The'conference was attended by about one hundred full or corresponding 
members of the Academies of Sciences of the USSR and Communist-bloc coun- ` 
tries. It was also attended by some 300 research workers.*° 


2. The final communiqué issued about six months later admitted that “in the 
past year Soviet philosophers, while accomplishing much valuable wo-k in 
unmasking idealistic perversion, had been guilty of underestimating the real 
achievements of Soviet scientists in quantum mechanics, the theory of relativity, 
and cybernetics” and added that “the conference noted with satisfaction the 
increasing loyalty of Soviet physicists to dialectical materialism, with Fok and 
A. D. Aleksandrov in the lead, as well as the retreat of Bohr and Heisenberg 
from the positions of logical positivism.” 


3. Aleksandrov’s thesis was the only address on relativity. It was crit:cized. 
for some lack of precision and suggestions were made (as had been done at the 
. 1954 conference) that it was inapplicable in the microcosmos. It was subsequently 
attacked by junior ideologists from the positions occupied by Kuznetsov, but 
not by senior theoreticians, and both Aleksandrov and Fok (who presented a 
thesis on quantum physics) were congratulated on having contributed to Manat 
philosophy and not merely to the advance of Soviet science. 4‘ 


4. Svidersky, the Fok-Aleksandrov philosophical mouthpiece, was only 
reproached for his vague dialectics and for the continued differentation between 
philosophic and scientific terminology which he had apparently promised to 
abjure. He not only retains the positions of a specialist on the philosophy of the 
theory of relativity but is a member of the editorial board of Voprosy filosofi and 
thus undoubtedly persona grata in the eyes of the senior thoreticians and the 


regime. 
38 Ibid., p. 78. 
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To pass judgment on the doctrine’s merit in the hard terms of physics and 
mathematics is the business of scientists and not of this journal. The doctrine’s 
. history and the continuous support its authors have received from the great 

majority of Soviet scientists make it obvious, however, that we have before us 
something radically different from those hasty speculations often designed to 
curry favor with the authorities or'ruin a rival, which degraded the Soviet 
„academic scene at the height of Stalin’s pontificate. Of the importance of the 
doctrine in relation to the campaign of ideological reconstruction there is not 
the slightest doubt. 


Its triumphant presentation after the virulent attacks to which Fok and Alek- 
sandrov had been subjected by the ideologists only a few years before in itself 
marks a significant break in the postwar life of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, reestablishing the right of scientists to formulate and publicize any theory 
regarded by the majority of their colleagues.as sound. 


But this is only part of the story. The Academy’s, communiqué congratulates 
Fok and Aleksandrov for their contribution to the advance of Soviet science. 
This is the usual formula, but the communiqué goes out of its way to stress and 
applaud the philosophic content of Aleksandrov’s thesis, thus elevating the two 
scientists to the status of active agents in directly furthering the development of 
Communist ideology, an unprecedented event in the USSR since Stalin’s advent 
to power. This not only places the Fok-Aleksandrov. doctrine in a very special 
category but also proves that a decision has been taken at high level to proceed 
with work on the program of ideological reconstruction regardless of the hue and 
cry of “‘anti-revisionism” and to rely on the active cooperation of the scientists 
spearheaded by physicists and mathematicians. What this means in terms of 
revision of orthodox Marxist concepts of matter, space, and time and their 
relation to each other was demonstrated at the 1954 conference. For it is clear 
that Kuznetsov, the spokesman of the Institute of Philosophy, was perfectly 
logical when he proclaimed that the Fok-Aleksandrov interpretation of Einstein’s 
theories, viewed from the positions of the “classics of Marxism,” zepresented 
“physical idealism.” 

There will no doubt be many on this side of the Iron Curtain who upon 
hearing the story will exclaim that they were right all along in their prognostics 
that the advance of Soviet science would sooner or later shatter the philosophic 
foundations of Communist ideology. Such a conclusion is to say the least premature 
and therefore dangerous. Official acceptance of the doctrine into the main body 
of dialectical materialism, which is still pending, would certainly complete the 
destruction of the pseudo-scientific philosophy of modern physics concocted by 
Stalin’s pet dialecticians with the help of Engels and of Lenin’s Materialism and 
Empiriocriticism, which just might have withstood the vaguer formulations of 
Einstein himself; but it will no way invalidate Lenin’s philosophical legacy. The 
doctrine seems in fact to have roots in the legacy. Official acceptance will on the 
other hand- present Soviet philosophers with completely new problems, of which 
Svidersky hardly touched the fringes, in particular concerning the physical 
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meaning of existence, which Aleksandrov, as a scientist, was ETET to bypass. 
The problem did not appear to be a serious one to the “vulgar” materialists of the 
nineteenth century nor to the “dialectical” materialist Engels; there are certain 
passages in Das Kapital which show that Marx had retained the Hegelian’s corcern 
with the problem of being and not-being as twin forms of the absolute. There 
ate, to the writer’s best knowledge, ‘no such passages in Lenin’s Materialisns and 
Empiriocriticism, but there are a number in his Philosophical Notebooks.*! In fact 
he specifically insisted that the rationalized system of Hegelian dialectics must start 
precisely with the analysis of these two basic categories.** Those “faithful executors 
of Lenin’s philosophic legacy” and self-appointed guardians of “the most general 
laws governing the evolution of the world,” in short the Soviet dialecticians, have ` 
up to now balked at taking up the challenge presented to them by the theory of 
the real existence of a four-dimensional, absolute universe. Once this theary is 

accepted as the foundation of Marxist physics they will have to tackle the problem 
` jin all seriousness. Whether the regiment of accredited theoreticians who after 
years: of tinkering with philosophy to Stalin’s orders still occupy the leading 
positions in the Institute of Philosophy and its many subsidiaries are capable of 
really creative thinking appears extremely doubtful. But this is not to say that an 
attempt at finding an adequate philosophic interpretation of the Fok-Aleksandrov 
thesis will not be made by someone else in the USSR, for example by the physi- 
cists themselves. 

Meanwhile, at a lower philosophical evel we would do well to watch closely 
the contributions of Soviet scientists, as opposed to the dialecticians, to the 
reformation of dialectical materialism. Aleksandrov’s thesis can well be described 
as a genuine philosophy of science. Others may follow and if they happen to fall 
in with Lenin’s idea of “militant materialism” (as the Aleksandrov thesis undoubt- 
edly does), this is all the more reason for treating the whole development with the 
respect due to a potentially powerful enemy whose forces are in the process of 
being built up. It remains of course to be seen whether the fabric of Marxism 
will stand the resultant strain. 


41 V, I. Lenin, Sobrante sochinenit, op. cit, XXXVII, pp. 92—93, 96, 108. 
48 Thid., p. 82. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Foreign Affairs 
Moscow Regulates ‘Traffic on the Danube 


For thousands of years the Danube has been one of the most important of 
Burope’s trade routes and in this capacity has had a pacifying influence on rela- 
tions between the extremely diverse peoples settled along its banks. The policies 
of various states have only too often acted contrary to this tendency, but perhaps 
never so strongly as has Soviet policy since World War II. Recent develop- 
ments, however, indicate that the Kremlin may be altering its Danubian policy. 
On November 11, 1959 the Danubian Commission which had been created on 
Soviet initiative celebrated the tenth anniversary of its founding. During this 
decade non-Communist states were prevented from participating in the work of 
the commission, even those.actually located along the Danube. Then, on January 
20, 1960 the eighteenth session of the Danube Commission opened with the 
participation of Austria as a new member. The German Federal Republic had 
also been invited by the Communists to join the commission. This thaw on the 
Danube is-apparently in line with Khrushchev’s general policy of a relaxation in 
tension and may provide a valuable insight into just how the Soviet Union views 
coexistence in an area where, as in the Danubian watershed, geographic factors 
favor peaceful cooperation. - z 

The agreement which is supposed to regulate traffic on the Danube from Ulm 
- to the Black Sea is the Belgrade Agreement of August 18, 1948.1 The signataries 
of this agreement were Bulgaria, Hungary, the USSR, the Ukrainian SSR, Ruma- 
nia, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. All other nations which had ever taken part 
in the regulation of traffic on the Danube refused at that time to recognize the 
validity of this agreement and down to the present the only case of non-Commu- 
nist cooperation within the framework of the agreement is Austria’s entry into 
the Danube Commission. West Germany did send’an observer to the commis- 
sion’s session but recognized thereby only the need for some sort of cooperation 
between all the Danubian countries, not the ptinciples of the Belgrade Agree- 
ment. This agreement was a typical product of the cold war, and in order to see 
it in proper perspective one must examine the events preceding it. 

The general right of free passage on the Danube was first established in 1856 
by the Peace of Paris after the Crimean War. An attempt was made to ensure this 
right via a permanent commission of the Danubian states, which was to handle dif- 
culties which might arise from the conflict between sovereign rights and the demands 
of commerce and traffic. In addition the Paris Peace Treaty created a “European 
Danube Commission” whose task was to construct a ship canal in the Sulina arm 
of the Danube estuary. This second commission was composed of representatives 





1 Keesing : Archiv der Gegenwart, Vienra, August 18, 1948, pp. 1603—06 ; Sosetskoe gosudar sivo i pravo 
No. 10 (1948); Pravda, August 22, 1948. i 
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_ from the nations which signed the Paris Peace Treaty. Thus, the first proclamation 
of the right of free passage on the Danube also established the participation of the 
non-Danubian states Great Britain and France in the administration of the Danube 
and the administrative division of the river into the inland Danube and maritime 
Danube. ‘The responsibility of the European Danube Commission was extended 
as far upstream as Galati by the Treaty of Berlin of July 13, 1878. At the same time 
the Danube was neutralized from its mouth upstream to the Iron Gate (on the 
present Rumanian-Yugoslav border). Numerous conferences, treaties, conflicts 
over sovereignty as well as the domination of Austria-Hungary characterized 
developments on the Danube until World War I. In this period the volume of 
freight traffic on the Danube climbed to 13,5000,000 tons annuzlly. This total has 
never since been equaled. In 1936, total turnover between Regensburg and Galati 

_ was 5,700,000 tons and in 1955 approximately 8,500,000 tons.? 

Until World War I the non-Danubian states took part in administration of the 
river only as far upstream as Galati, where maritime interests were paramount. 
The situation underwent a considerable change as a result of World War I. The 
victors excluded the Soviet Union, which through the ceding of Bessarabia to 
Rumania was removed from the Danube, from the administration of traffic on it. 
Germany and Austria were treated rather summarily. The new regulations were 
rooted in the treaties of Versailles and Trianon. These treaties declared the Danube 
an international waterway from Baila to Ulm and placed it unde= the International 
Danube Commission. The German Republic itself was not represented on this 
commission, Bavaria and Württemberg being represented simply as the adminis- : 
trators of their stretches of the Danube. ‘The rest of the Danubian states along 
with England, France and Italy were represented on the commission. The new 
regulations continued the division of the Danube into maritime and inland dis- 
tricts. The maritime Danube was placed under the reformed European Danube 
Commission. This commission was composed of Rumania, which was then in 
sole possession of the mouth of the Danube, England, France and Italy. This 
commission provided a permanent source of conflict between Rumania on the one 
side and England and France on the other. 

In August 1938, representatives of France, Great Britain, and Rumania met in 
Sinaia and concluded, without Italy’s participation, an agreement which altered 
the competence and framework of the European Danube Commission in favor of 
Rumania.? With this move Great Britain and France created a dangerous legal 
precedent which the Soviets were able to utilize in Belgrade ten years later. Fol- 
lowing its annexation of Bessarabia in 1940 the Soviet Union again became a 
factor on the Danube. In September 1940 a conference on the regulation of Dan- 
ubian traffic was held in Vienna at the instigation of Germaay. In addition to 
Germany, Bulgaria, Italy, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Hungary and Slovakia partic- 
ipated in the conference and on September 12 an agreement was signed declaring 
the International Danube Commission dissolved.* While Great Britain and France 

3 Der Donauraum, Salzburg, No. 1 (1956), p. 68 and No. 2 (1957), p. 106. 

3 Keesing: Archiv der Gegenwart, op. cit., August 19, 1938, p. 3681-B. 

4 Ibid., September 12, 1940, p. 4696-A. 
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lodged protests, the Soviet Union expressed its desire to be included in all dis- 
cussions concerning Danubian traffic. After an exchange of notes on the subject 
TASS published the following:statement on October 26, 1940: 


The Soviet Union and Germany with the agreement of the Italian government 
recognize the necessity of dissolving both of the present Danubian commissions 
and replacing them with a single commission which would contain all the Danubian 

~ States and Italy; its competence will stretch from Bratislava to the Black Sea.’ 


A conference on the maritime Danube was then held in Bucharest from Octo- 
ber 28 to December 20, 1940, with the Soviet Union taking part. The other par- 
ticipants were Germany, Italy and Rumania. The removal of England and France 
thus led to their replacement not by the smaller Danubian powers, but exclusively 
by Germany and the Soviet Union. The conference in Bucharest broke up because 
, Of Soviet claims to sovereignty over Rumanian districts. Moscow even demanded 

free passage for Soviet warships in the estuary of the Danube.® 
The Bucharest conference also had its ideological and legal aspects. When the 
conference opened World War II was already underway, but the Soviet Union 
was still neutral. Great Britain sent a note to Moscow on October 29, 1940 pro- 
testing against Soviet participation in a conference of the Axis Powers directed 
against British interests. The Kremlin rejected the note, asserting that Soviet 
participation in the conference anly served to right the injustices of the peace 
treaties of 1919-20. ° 
Soviet-German cooperation on the Danube ceased with the outbreak of war 
between the two powers. Towards the.end of the war when the Red Army occu- 
pied the Danube valley from the mouth of the river to Linz in Austria Moscow 
applied even more energetically its policy of “respecting the rights of the Dan- 
ubian states” and excluding “distant powers” in order to drive England and 
, France from the Danube for the second time.” In August 1948 the Soviet Union 
had a great opportunity in Belgrade to put into practice its professed ideas about 
the coexistence of larger and smaller peoples. At the time the Czechoslovak- 
Polish treaty on the construction of the Danube-Oder Canal had already been 
concluded and the Rhine-Main-Danube Canal was already under construction. 
The plans for a European internal waterway system which would link the North, 
Baltic and Black seas seemed to be nearing realization. In Belgrade the Soviets ` 
had an opportunity to give all the nations interested in the creation of a Danube- 
Rhine-Oder system of waterways an example of how the mistakes of the former 
Danubian administrations could be rectified and a just and equitable set of 
_ tegulations laid down. However, at the Belgrade discussion Vishinsky expressly 
declared that traffic on the Danube was not a technical and economi¢ problem 
but a political one which could only be solved by political means.® 

The Belgrade conference was intended to alter or replace the Danubian Stat- 
utes of 1921. Among the signataries of the statutes had been Belgium, Greece and 

5 Jbid., October 26, 1940, p. 4750-C. ; 

* W. Wegener, Die internationale Donan, Gottingen, 1951, pp. 33—34. 

7 Thid., p. 34. 

8 New Zurcher Zeitung, Zurich, August 4, 1948; Pravda, August 2, 4, 5, and 8—13, 1948. 
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Italy. As late as 1940 the Soviet Union was willing to deal with the “distant” Italy 
of Mussolini over the revision of the statutes. After the war, nowever, Moscow 
would not allow Italy to participate in the conference. In similar manner the Krem- 
lin rejected the admission of Belgium and Greece and refused to recognize the 
validity of the 1921 Statutes. From the Soviet standpoint the Western powers 
themselves had invalidated these statutes in 1938 when they had altered its provi- 
sions without the participation of the member state, Italy. TEat Greece was not 
to blame for this and that Greece and Italy bad a major interest in Danubian 
traffic apparently made little impréssion. Moscow thunderec that the Danube 
belonged to the Danubian peoples; yet Austria only was allowed to take part in 
the Belgrade conference as a consultant and Germany, to waich 13.5% cf the 
' navigable waters of the Danube belong, was not allowed to participate ac all. 


During the course of the conference the representative of the United States 
declared that his country represented the United States Occupation Zone of Ger- 
many. The United States opposed the Soviet plan with one of -ts own, demended. 
the participation of Austria and Germany on the future Danabian Commission 
and offered to withdraw its own delegation if this proposal was accepted. Al- 
though the Soviet Union defended the principle that only the Danubian states 
had a right to a voice in the regulation of the river traffic and even agreed in 
ptinciple to the administration of individual stretches of the Dznube by the states 
bordering -them, it nevertheless rejected the proposal for the participation of 
Germany and Austria. Concerning Austria the following provision was inc'uded 
in Appendix I of the Belgrade Agreement: “The representative of Austria will 
be admitted to the Darubian Commission aftér the regulation of the question of 
the Austrian state treaty.” 1° There was no mention at all of a future admission of 
Germany, yet the agreement was supposed to be effective as far as Ulm, in Ger- 

- many. While the Soviet Union excluded two Danubian states from the adminis— 
tration of the river, it assured itself of two votes in that same administration. The 
Ukraine made its appearance as 2 new Danubian state touching on the northern 
branch of the Danube from the Black Sea to the mouth of the Prut. The Soviet 
Union had arbitrarily redrawn the boundary between the Molcavian SSR ard the 
Ukrainian SSR in order to facilitate this arrangement. f 


Article 20 of the Belgrade Agreement regulates Soviet participation in the 
administration of the Sulina branch of the Danube which lies within Rumanian. 
territory. Administration had since 1938 been left to the autonomous Rumanian 
direction of the maritime Danube. In 1948 Moscow also obtained what it had 
been denied during the period of Soviet-German cooperation—the passage of ’ 
Soviet warships through the Danube. Article 30 of the Belgrade Agreement 
states: “Warships of the Danubian states may not use the river outside borders 
of the state whose flag they fly except on the basis of an agreement between the 
states concerned.” 1! This apparent prohibition actually empowz2rs the Soviet Navy 


9 W, Wegener, op. cit, p. 40. ` 
10 Keesing : Archis der Gegenwart, op. cit., August 18, 1948, pp. 1603—06. 
11 Jbid., p. 1605. 
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to use the Danube estuary at will since the granting of permission rests with 
Moscow’s satellites. Close examination of the Belgrade Agreement reveals itself 
simply as a Soviet means of dominating the Danubian area. The agreement also 
further limits free passage in the geographic sense. Article 2 of the Danubian 
Statutes of 1921 included several tributaries of the Danube in the provisions 
concerning free passage while the Belgrade Agreement no longer mentioned them. 
Article 5 of the Belgrade Agreement called for the creation of a unified Danubian 
commission for all the navigable stretch of the river. Thereby the Soviet proposal 
which had been made at the 1940 meeting gained formal recognition. In 1940 the 
acceptance of this proposal would have provided the Soviets with an opportu- 
nity to exert influence in an area in which the Red Army was not present. In 1948, 
however, the Red Army controlled the Danube almost as far as Linz. In this 
situation it was no longer a case of winning influence along the Danube but rather 
a case of consolidating a position of advantage already won. To accomplish this 
the “unity” of the Danubian administration underwent some alterations in Belgrade. 

AAs mentioned above, the Sulina branch of the river was placed under a special 
Soviet-Rumanian administration. Similarly articles 20 and 21 of the Belgrade 
Agreement created a special Yugoslav-Soviet administration for the Iron Gate 
which was not placed under the authority of the Danubian Commission. The 
Danube was thus divided into three administrative districts instead of two as had 
been the case under the Danubian Statute of 1921, an arrangement which cer- 
tainly did not facilitate regulation. With this threefold division of the adminis- 
tration and the introduction of the so-called “consideration” of the sovereign 
tights of the individual member states the Danubian Commission itself was 
hardly more than an intermediary body. Moscow did not desire a strong, auton- 
omous organization of the Danubian states and the arrangement by which its 
authority was divided and weakened was especially designed to ensure the author- 
ity of the most powerful state, the Soviet Union. This new order was not in the 
least in the interest of the smaller states. The reason for the Soviet “respect” of 
sovereign rights is indicated by Article 45 of the Belgrade Agreement. Under 
the Danubian Statutes of 1921, the League of Nations, the Permanent Court of 
International Justice and the Hague Tribunal had had certain functions in the 
settlement of disputes between the member states of the International Danube 
Commission. In Article 45 of the Belgrade Agreement such disputes were handed 
over to a settlement committee of the Danube states themselves for decision. 
Any possibility of calling in the Hague Tribunal, the International Court of 
Justice or the United Nations was ruled out. Thus commerce on the Danube 
below Bratislava on the Austrian-Czechoslovak border was practically subject to 
Soviet whim. Foreign ships stayed away from the Danube not as a protest over 
the Belgrade Agreement or as a countermove in the cold war. The Soviet Union 
alone was responsible for their absence. During the years of the Communist 
absorption of most of the Danube states, Moscow willingly sacrificed economic 
advantages in order to secure the iron curtain along the Danube. Passage on the 
Danube below Bratislava was forbidden for German and Austrian ships until 
May 1953. At that time Austria broke the blockade by means of an agreement 
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with Hungary, after which Austria was able to conclude traffic agreements with 
the other Danube states and finally with the Soviet Union itself. This example was 
followed by West Germany with the difference that in Germany’s case the agree- 
ments on passage of the Danube were for the most part concluded as part of a 
general trade agreement. Strictly speaking, this was not the firs: breakthrough on 
the Danube for West Germany and Austria. On January 14, 1952 an agreement 
was concluded between Austria, West Germany, and Yugoslavia which provided 
for the shipment of German and Austrian goods in Yugoslav bottoms. Al- 
though this enabled the Germans and Austrians to circumvent the Soviet block- 
ade on the Danube, the Yugoslavs themselves were having difficulties on the 
Danube at the time. Indeed the Soviet treatment of Yugoslavia is a classic example 
of how the Belgrade Agreement was manipulated by the Soviets. 

Because of the political dispute between Moscow and Belgrade Yugoslavia 
was excluded from all the agencies of the organization at the very first sitting of 
the Danube Commission. The first train of barges which Yugoslavia dispatched 
to West Germany in December 1949 was only allowed through because the Yugo- 
slavs threatened to make the Iron Gate impassable if they were interfered with. 
In 1950, Yugoslavia’s representative on the Danube Commission was expelled 
from Hungary. In July 1951, the Danube Commission forbade the use of freely 
drifting rafts and barges on the river. As a result the Yugoslav government 
recalled its representative from the session. The first signs of a relaxation of 
tension came at the commission session in 1954 when the Yugoslav representative 
Djuric was elected the first non-Soviet secretary of the Danube Commission. 

The Danubian regime introduced by the Soviets brought only bitter fruit even 
to the most faithful of Moscow’s satellites. Hungary’s experience shows this 
clearly enough. Budapest is very advantageously situated on the Danube. The 
suburg of Csepel, one of Hungary’s principle industrial centers, is in fact a sea- 
port. The Danube is navigable all the year round as far as this point. Between. 
the two world wars Hungary had built up a small merchant fleet which operated 
from Csepel to the Mediterranean and beyond. In river tonnage Hungary is 
ahead of all the other Communist Danubian states, with the exception of the 
Soviet Union. Hungary’s river traffic could, however, have been considerably 
- more advanced if the present Danubian regime had not been so completely sub- 
jected to Soviet interests. On November 19, 1957, Nepszabadsag, the central organ 
of the Hungarian Communist Party, boasted that 94 ocean-going ships made in 
Hungarian shipyards were sailing the seas of the world. But according to the same 
article Hungary itself had only 7 such ships, three large ones of over 1,100 net tons 
and four smaller ones of from 400 to 1,000 net tons. While Hungary is compelled ta 
export almost all of its shipyard production to the Soviet Union, its own merchant 
fleet is insufficient for its own needs. - 

Typical of the present Danubian regime is the fact that statistics on traffic are 
not published. One can nevertheless draw certain conclusions from the sparse 
data available on Hungary’s overseas traffic. Imre Magyari, the director of a 


18 Der Donasraum, op. cit., No. 2 (1957), p. 185. 
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department of the Hungarian shipping company DEFERT, has declared that the 
Hungarian merchant fleet was able to carry only 10% of Hungary’s overseas 
freight in 1954.18 In that year Hungary shipped ,70,000 tons of goods to the 
Mediterranean and 160;000 tons to the Far East. In 1957, according to Magyari, 
these totals rose to 147,000 and 263,000 tons respectively, representing increases 
of 106% and 64%. In the same period the Hungarian merchant fleet was enlarged 
with the three 1,100-ton ships mentioned above which roughly doubled its capac- 
ity. Thus, the increase in the size of the merchant fleet merely kept pace with the 
increase in trade and could not therefore have materially increased the percentage 
of Hungarian overseas trade carried in Hungarian bottoms. Since then Hungary 
had made great efforts to build more ships. Hungarian shipbuilders have con- 
structed a total of 106 of the 1,100-ton ships of which, however, Hungary was 
allowed to keep only the three mentioned above, although one of the three had in the 
meantime been lost due to damage at sea. Recently Hungary has undertaken the 
construction of 1,300-ton ships and has been allowed to retain the first three of this 
type, presumably to bear the costs of the trial runs of the new ships. Again accord- 
ing to Magyari, Hungary will retain only ten of the 1,300-ton ships produced by 
1965. On the basis of its experience with the 1,300-ton ships Hungary’s ship- 
building industry is now to build 20 ships of 1,500 tons in 1960-61 of which 15 
are to go to the Soviet Union and 5 to Indonesia.14 Thus, Hungary’s merchant 
fleet will in all probability remain far behind its needs. 

The Belgrade Agreement of 1948 was in no, way more conducive to progres- 
sive conditions on the Danube than the previous regulations had been. Quite © 
correctly Herbert Miehsler says in his study, Die Donan im Völkerrecht, “today 
we stand just about where we found ourselves before the year ‘1856.”15 The 
people of the satellite states, as the example of Hungary shows, are hindered in 
the utilization of natural opportunities in the development of Danubian traffic, 
that is, their interests are subordinate to those of the Soviet Union. Rumania is 
compelled to see its sovereigns rights infringed upon through Soviet participa- 
tion in the administration of the Sulina branch of the river. The maritime Danube 
is further open to the Soviet Navy, although under the “imperialists” in 1878 the 
river was neutralized as far as the Iron Gate. 

It is clear that for some time now Moscow has not used the power advantage 
anchored, in the Belgrade Agreement to harass Yugoslavia or to bar non-Com- 
munist ships from the Danube below Bratislava. Indeed Moscow has even 
attempted to attract foreign ships to the Danube and to strengthen the legal 
position of the Belgrade Agreement by admitting West Germany. The general 
Kremlin line of relaxation of tension may play a part in this; it is, however, also 
evident that foreign ships are urgently needed on the Danube by the Eastern-bloc 
countries. The growing transport problems of these countries have been clearly 
revealed at not only the latest but also at a great many previous Council for 
Mutual Economic Aid (COMECON) meetings. The limited Danubian fleets of 

13 Nepszabadsag, Budapest, December 25, 1958. 

14 lbid., February 3 and 21, 1960 and March 5, 1960. 

18 Der Donaxraum, op. cit., No. 2 (1957), p. 186. 
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the Communist countries are far from able to exploit effectively the economical 
possibilities of water transport. As early as 1956, Austrian and German ships were 
used to transport grain between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia and the demand 
for non-Communist ships has grown steadily.1® In 1960, Hungary, Yugoslavia 
and Rumania offered a wealth of carrier contracts for West German shippers on 
the Danube. It is to the interest of the Eastern Bloc itself to “liberalize” the 
regulation of Danubian traffic for a time. Moscow does not want to deny itself 
the advantages of the cheap means of transportation afforded by the Danube 
during the period of its great effort to fulfill the Seven-Year Plan. This is now 
even more urgent than before in that the Danubian waterway will soon take on 
new importance. Work on the construction of the Rhine~-Main-Danube Canal 
should by 1961 have seen the completion of the enlargement of the channel in 
the River Main from Wiirzburg to Bamberg, from which the Canal is to run to 
Regensburg on the Danube. On the other hand work on the 300-kilometer long 
canal which is to connect the Oder with the Danube is still in the planning stage. 
With this canal Soviet iron ore from Krivoi Rog in the Ukraine could be shipped 
directly to Ostrava, the center of the Moravian iron and steel industry, instead of 
having to be transferred to rail at Kamarno and all the Danubian states would be 
brought into direct waterway contact with the Moravian-Silesian industrial area. 
From the other end Swedish ore could also be brought over the Oder directly to 
Ostrava and Poland could reduce transportation costs on its coal exports. Accord- 
ing to the optimistic calculations of the Polish Ministry for Internal and Mari- 
time Shipping the Oder-~Morava-Danube Canal should by 1970 carry approxi- 
mately 60,000,000 tons of goods annually. Since the construction costs are being 
borne for the most part by the two states directly interested in the project, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, attempts are being made to interest the European Com- 
mission of the United Nations in the project. 17 

The present “liberalization” is not quite genuine. It is simply designed to 
obtain certain economic advantages for the Eastern bloc. The admittance of 
foreign ships and the negotiations for a United Nations loan for the construction 
of the Odet-Morava-Danube Canal are designed to make the West pay with 
loans and recognition of the Belgrade Agreement for advantages that will accrue 
only to the Eastern Bloc. The Danubian coexistence is a typical example of the 
Soviet idea of coexistence. Not a word is said about the elimination of Article 45 
of the Belgrade Agreement which still rules out any appeal to the International 
Court of Justice or the United Nations and ensures the absolute dictatorship of 
Moscow within the framework of the Danubian Commission, that is, affords the 
Soviet Union the opportunity to return to its previous arbitrary Danubian policy 
at any time. The agreement itself is an example of an imperialistic regulation of 
a multinational problem. If the Soviets really wanted to produce a Danubian 
coexistence on a permanent and just basis, the preservation of the Belgrade 
oe geal would no longer be necessary. Stefan C. Stolte 





18 Jbid., p. 115. 
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China’s Independent Policy 


The relations between two more or less independent totalitarian states, 
especially if these states happen to be Communist, are shrouded in deep secrecy. 
Hence one can advance all kinds of hypotheses, which often contradict one 
another. Rarely ate internal frictions revealed but one can ascertain that, in fozeign 
policy at least, there are far-reaching differences between the Soviet Union and 
China. All the available data indicates that the differences between the two 
countries have*never been greater. However, it is difficult to determine to what 
extent these differences are chronic in character and to what extent they are merely 
an expression of differences in present tactical plans. 


Khrushchev’s recent trip through Asia was probably regarded in Peiping as 
an act endangering ‘Chinese interests. The Chinese press car-ied practicaly no 
reports on this trip. Only on the last page of newspapers did skort notices appear 
to the effect that Khrushchev had left India and was traveling through Burma 
on his way to Indonesia, or that he had left Jogjakarta and was on his way to 
the capital Djakarta. There was no commentary on the repcrts. Moreover, all 
the time Khrushchev was in Indonesia the Chinese press and government main- 
tained an extremely hostile attitude toward Sukarno’s government. At this very 
time Peiping began a violent campaign for the repatriation oz Chinese living in 
Indonesia to China. Several notes of protest were lodged with the Indonesian 
government by the Chinese Ambassador in Djakarta, protesting against the 
measures taken by Sukarno’s government against the Chinese minority in Indo- 
nesia. A brief review of Chinese press reports for this period reveals the following: 
On February 23, the IVew China News Agency reported in a dispetch three sentences 
long Khrushchev’s return to Djakarta and listed all the cities which he had visited 
on his trip through Indonesia. In a similarly shart report o1 February 27, the 
agency noted the beginning of talks with Sukarno, Khrushckey’s address to the 
Indonesian Parliament (the anti-American statements were emphasized), and a 
reception at the Soviet Embassy. The newspaper Jen Min Jih Pao and Radio 
Peiping ignored Khrushchev until February 28 when they bota reported his talks 
with Sukarno. The New China News Agency reports seemed to be simply a sum- 
mary of TASS reports. i 


The change in the Chinese approach came at the beginning of March after 
Khrushchev’s departure from Indonesia. It had become apparent by then that 
the Soviet leader had not attained any outstanding successes. On March 6, Jen 
Min Jib Pao published its first commentary on Khrushchev’: trip to Indcnesia. 
The paper’s editorial said that the Chinese people welcomed this trip, was happy 
about its success and greeted the strengthening of friendly relations between the 
Soviet Union and its friends India, Burma, Indonesia and Afghanistan. At the 
same time, the preparations for the opening of the University of the Peoples of 
Asia and Africa in Peiping were reported. This report seemed to be an answer 
to Khrushchev’s announcement of the founding of the Univecsity for the Friend- 
ship of Peoples made during his visit in Indonesia. 
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Any comment on this series of events is necessarily of a speculative nature. 
Nevertheless Khrushchev’s trip and Peiping’s reaction lead to the surmise that 
the political lines of these two Communist allies toward the countries of Asia 
have not yet been coordinated and that the Soviet Union is attempting to exploit 
the current difficulties which the Chinese government is experiencing in Asia as 
a result of its crushing of the Tibetan uprising and its aggression on the Indian 
border. However, the rivalry between the USSR and China in this part of the 
world represents, at least for the present, hardly more than a quarrel resulting 
from tactical differences. It is still not the beginning of a decisive struggle for 
supremacy within the Communist camp. It is only a struggle for primacy in 
influence in Southern Asia. It is similar to the struggle which took place in the 
latter part of 1956, when Peiping attained considerable influence in Eastern 
Europe after the uprising in Hungary. Then the Chinese succeeded in concluding 
trade treaties with the satellite states without the intermediacy of the USSR. 

The most serious differences between China and the USSR arise from Khrush- 
chev’s “peace campaign” which he is carrying on vis-a-vis the West. This new 
line of the Soviet leaders creates problems because of the difference in the indus- 
trial development of the USSR and China. The Soviet Union is a modern in- 
dustrial power, with all the concomitant problems. In contrast to the Soviet 
Union, Communist China is only just beginning to industrialize. Conditions in 
China are a great deal less favorable for this step than they were in the Soviet 
Union at the beginning of the 1930’s. So much the mote so since the Peiping 
Politburo is, in accordance with Communist dogma, laying emphasis on heavy 
industry and aiming at autarky. With the general poverty of the population the 
Chinese Communists have a choice of two ways of raising the investment capital 
with which the industrialization can be carried through: seeking aid from the 
Soviet Union or via the radical exploitation of their own population. The Chinese 
and Soviet presses print a great deal about Soviet aid to China. An uncritical 
observer could easily come to the conclusion that Chinese industry is being built 
with Soviet funds. How do things stand in reality? In the period since 1949 the 
“Chinese People’s Republic” has received from the Soviet Union two loans: 
one according to the agreement of February 14, 1950 and the second according 
to the agreement of October 12, 1954. The first treaty provided for a loan amount- 
ing to $300,000,000 over a ten-year period. China was also to receive from the 
Soviet Union equipment and machinery worth $60,000,000 annually. Repayment 
of this loan began in 1954 and should according to the terms of the treaty end 
in 1963. The second treaty provides for a long-term loan of 520,000,000 rubles. 


' No termination date was given in the treaty. China has received no other loans 


from the Soviet Union. This means that all other’ Soviet aid to China was paid 
for by exports to the Soviet Union. China must thus pay not only for Soviet 
machinery and materials but also for technical aid. What this means in practical 
terms can be seen if one remembers that a Soviet engineer working in China 
receives 700 wan a month, while a Chinese engineer receives only 50—60 wan. 
The tempo of Chinese industrialization is thus determined by the country’s 
ability to pay and is accordingly comparatively slow. 
i / 
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From this standpoint one cen understand the introduction of people’s com- 
munes and the campaign for the production of backyard steel which was weged 
in 1958. Such steel production was an expression of Peiping’s dissatisfaction with 
the excessively slow tempo of development. Such methods were intended to 
force production. The people’s communes afforded the regime unlimited 
opportunities to exploit the nation’s manpower. The, introduction of peoole’s 
communes in the cities, which was decided upon at the last session of the All- 
China Assembly of People’s Representatives in April 1960, is pursuing the same 
‘ aim. The Chinese industrial lag is, however, due not only to a lack of capital. 
Considerable difficulties stem from the shortage of trained personnel, especially 
of trained Communists on whom one can rely. Since 1953, the slogan “become 
a red, become a Communist” has been in vogue in China, but the Peiping press 
itself has admitted that there has been very little success with this line. A large 
part of China’s technical intelligentsia continues to come from the “national 
bourgeoisie” and offers at least passive resistance to the Communist plan of 
giving primacy to the building of heavy industry. 


The Peiping Politburo attempts to solve this problem by substituting quantity 
for quality, but this policy has met with opposition, even within the Party. An 
article by Ma Yin-chu, the rector of the University of Peiping; an old friecd of ' 
Mao’s and a member of the Communist Party since the beginning of the 1630's, 
entitled “My Political and Economic Theories” contains a sharp attack on this _ 
aspect of Peiping’s palicy.1 Ma states that Mao’s emphasis on mass, on quantity i 
_ is incorrect. China needs not an increase in the size of its population but a rise in 
quality. In support of this thesis Ma cites the condition of Chinese indvstry. 
For example, out of 900,000 workers in Shanghai only 27% are doing work 
which is completely mechanized, 36% semi-mechanized. In the metallurgical 
industry the number of workers employed in mechanized work and those at 
manual work is even more striking. Here, only 15% are doing mechanized work 
and 60% completely non-mechanized. In agriculture only 4% of all acreage and 
10% of irrigation equipment is mechanized. Of the 500,000,000 peasants more 
than 40% are, according to Ma, employed in the production of fertilizers as a 
result of which there is a shortage of farm labor. The paradox of the situation in 
China, writes Ma further, comes from the fact that, in spite of its enormous 
population, China is suffering from a shortage of labor; this is in turn explained 
by the fact that 90% of Chinese labor is unskilled. Moreover, he writes, under 
the present development of mechanization even countries far less rich in haman 
resources are beginning to experience certain difficulties. Even the Soviet Union 
is faced with the problem of surplus manpower as a result of mechanization. 
This process has not yet reached the critical stage, but sooner or later it will do so, 
and then China’s position may become desperate. Further, Ma opposes the opinion 
widespread in higher Party circles that China has nothing to fear from an a-omic. 
and hydrogen war. On the contrary, China has much to fear since a future war 
will depend not on the quantity but on the quality of manpower. It will be a 


— 


1 Nene Zürcher Zaiung, Zurich, April 21, 1960. 
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war in which the deciding role will be played by the intelligentsia. “Our inadaquacy 
lies not in the incorrectness of the system of production but in the excessively 
low productivity of labor.” After the publication of this article Ma was removed 
from his post as rector of the University of Peiping and expelled from the Party, 
but one feels that he is not alone in his opinion. The situation within the Chinese 
Communist Party at this point is complicated by the fact that it was prepared to 
adopt Ma’s thesis, but could not do sọ because it was not in a position to create 
the prerequisites for a TORE improvement of the level of the Chinese 
population. 


With the introduction of the people’s communes Communist China deliberately 
returned to a feudal system of economy. The decentralization of Chinese industry, 
which took place at the same time as a similar reform in the USSR, led to a 
feudal system in industrial production as well. The decentralized factories and 
plants were in practice converted into workshops, each of which employed from 
12 to 30 workers. The purpose of all these reforms was to free as much capital as 
possible for further industrial construction. Such a step was an indication that 
China cannot depend on Soviet aid alone. The factories constructed with Soviet 
aid cannot operate at full capacity because of the lack of well-developed means 
of communication and of raw materials. In order to overcome this situation the 
Chinese have embarked on a radical domestic policy, which in turn cannot but 
influence foreign policy. The people’s communes were introduced in order to 
build up industry quickly as possible, and such industrial construction and the 
need for its rapid accomplishment were motivated by the Chinese leaders on the 
basis of the “threat” from the United States. Peiping’s views differ here from 
those of Moscow. According to the new Soviet propaganda line, nobody, with 
the exception of a small group of “warmongers and monopolists,” whose 
influence is declining daily, desires a war. Chinese propaganda, on the other hand, 
asserts that the United States is preparing for war and the “meetings on a high 
level” are being used by the Americans as a propaganda maneuver to create a 
“smoke screen” behind which they can make further military preparations. 


This difference in policy was particularly noticeable at the time of President 
Eisenhower’s good-will trip to Latin America. The Soviet press reported the 
trip, if not with sympathy, then at least without attacks on American “imperial- 
ism.” The Chinese press, in contrast, called the President the ambassador of the 
American aggressive circles. For example, on March 1 the New China News 
Agency published a long article with the title “Under Cover of Friendly Effusions” 
in which it asserted that “American imperialism is unprincipled aggression and 
Eisenhower is a typical representative of this imperialism. He can smile as much 
as he wants, but this will not deceive anyone that he actually has friendly feelings 
toward the peoples of Latin America.” Several days later the Chinese press made 
use of a letter from Secretary of State Herter to the Dalai Lama to begin a new 
campaign of hate against the United States. The newspaper Ta Kung Pao called 
the letter “unprincipled interference in the internal affairs of China on the part of 
American imperialism.” Further the paper wrote: 
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Obviously, Herter’s letter is inseparably connected with the US government’s 
persistent actions of poisoning the atmosphere in Southeast Asia and preventing a 
relaxation of international tension. US imperialism vainly attempts to use the so- 
called Tibetan question to stir up a new anti-Communist and anti-Chinese campaign. 
Herter’s letter and the projected “Afro-Asian Convention on Tiket” engineered by 
the USA are part of this US conspiracy. 


This difference in tone between Chinese and Soviet propaganda was at times 
so sharp as to lead some foreign observers to surmise that a break was in the 
offing between the two countries. However, commentators overlooked the fact 
that the general goals of the two allies remain tke same. Furthermore, the ties 
between them, the common ideology and aspirations will prove stronger than 
the various tactical differences and apparent difficulties in the field of official 
relations. China is compelled to push industrial development at all possible 
speed, and one of the tried and proven methods of doing this is to appeal to 
the people and to dangle over it the threat of “imperialist encirclement” and’ 


foreign aggression. E. Alexandrov 


Domestic Affairs 


Anti-Islamic Propaganda in the Soviet Union 


The Soviet campaign against Islam and the Moslem religion differs somewhat 
from the Communists’ struggle against the Orthodox Church. The latter campaign 
was usually the more intense of. the two, particularly in the first years of Soviet 
rule. The main factors governing Soviet policy toward Islam were (1) the degree 
of Sovietization of the Moslem peoples of the Soviet Union and the extent of 
their resistance to the Soviet authorities; (2) Soviet foreign policy at a given 
period toward the countries of the Moslem East. 

The very first years of Communist rule in the USSR were marked by a careful 
approach on the part of the government to the Moslem religion, its places of 
worship, and adherents. Moscow was aiming at winning over the population 
both of the Moslem republics actually inside the USSR and of the areas tem- 
porarily left as so-called people’s republics, the Bukhara (1920-24) and Khorezm 
people’s republics (1919-24). An example of the Soviet approach was the 1918 
appeal of the Soviet government to the Moslems in Russia and the East, the 
creation of a Commissariat for Moslem Affairs in Moscow, and the transfer to 
the Turkestan Autonomous Republic of the manuscript of the Osman Koran 
which had been preserved in Petersburg. Steps of a similar nature were the 
organization in November 1918 of a Central Bureau of Maslem Communist 
Organizations. This policy of treating the Moslem peoples very circumspectly 
was continued in the period 1920-28 in the Turkestan Autonomous Republic, 
the Uzbek union republic, the Tadzhik Autonomous Republic (from 1927 on a 
union republic), the Turkmen and other central-esian republics formed after the 
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so-called state “national demarcation” in Turkestan and the abolition of the 
Bukhara and Khorezm republics in 1924. However, when Red Army units seized 
Fergana, the Bolsheviks dispersed the Turkestan national government in Kokand 
in 1918, and the Red Army command began a campaign against the Moslem 
clergy in Fergana: all theological schools were closed, the shariat was abolished, 
the property given as a gift to the mosques and medresses was confiscated, and 
open antireligious propaganda waged. Such a careless policy toward Moslem 
traditions led to further opposition by the Moslem inhabitants of Fergana and 
compelled the Soviet leaders to reconsider their mistakes and to switch back to 
a policy of flirting with Islam and the Moslem clergy. 

Over the period 1924—28 the government organized various conferences of 
the Moslem clergy at which efforts were made to explain that the Soviet govern- 
ment was not opposed to the Moslem religion. The temporary abandonment of 
antireligious propaganda in those Soviet republics with a Moslem population 
coincided with the open repression of the Orthodox Church in the RSFSR and 
the waging of antireligious propaganda against religion: as the “opium of the 
people.” At the beginning of collectivization in 1928-29 Communist policy 
toward the Moslem religion in the republics with a Moslem population was 
radically revised. The Moslem clergy was arrested and deported to Siberia. Yet, 
in spite of such measures anti-Islamic propaganda was carried out very circum- 
spectly with one eye on the neighboring Moslem countries, Afghanistan, Iran, 
and Northern India. The final repressive measures against the Moslem clergy 
came during the years of the Yezhov terror when the remaining members of the 
Moslem clergy were arrested and deported. The war and post-war periods were 
marked by a change in Soviet government policy toward religion in general and 
toward the Moslem religion in particular. The new policy led to the organization 
of four ecclesiastical administrations for Moslem affairs (1) in Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan, located in Tashkent; (2) in the RSFSR, located in Ufa; (3) in the 
Northern Caucasus; and (4) in the Transcaucasus. The Higher Moslem School 
in Bukhara was also organized in this period.1 ~ 

In the postwar period the Soviets adopted the same policy toward the Orthodox 
and Moslem religions. Various concessions were made to believers, an expression 
of the government’s desire to exploit the legalized churches and their hierarchies 
for propaganda purposes in order to demonstrate Communist toleration of reli- 
gious belief and to gain their support for measures by the Soviet government 
and pro-Soviet political organizations such as peace propaganda, appeals for 
signatures under the Stockholm Appeal, appeals to ban atomic weapons, and so on. 
Yet, despite the concessions antireligious propaganda was still waged in the Soviet 
Union. Soviet policy toward Islam began to have two lines—anti-Islamic propa- 
ganda for the Moslem peoples of the USSR and pro-Islamic for the countries of 
the East. Examples of this double game are the articles published in the Soviet 
press against Islam and statements by Soviet muftis broadcast by TASS or tele- 
vized. Thus, while the Azerbaidzhan newspaper Bakinsky rabochy of March 17, 


1 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, 2nd ed., Moscow, 1947, 
vol “USSR,” p. 1789. 
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1960 published an article entitled “On the Reactionary Nature of Islam,” TASS 
was broadcasting a program on the celebration of Ramazan in Ufa for the benefit 
of Moslem countries abroad. On March 29, TASS gave a new report on the 
celebration of Ramazar in Turkestan. 


In spite of the Party l¢aders’ efforts there has been some leakage of their 
anti-Islamic propaganda into the Moslem countries abroad. Proof of this fact is 
a book recently published in Cairo, Moslems Under the Yoke of the Communists. by 
Sami Ashura, which ccntains considerable information on the actual state of the 
Moslem religion in the USSR. Just how seriously the Soviet government takes 
such an attack can be seen from a TASS report of March 29, which carried a 
statement by the Chairman of the Spiritual Administration for the Moslems of 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan Mufti Z. Babakhanov. On the instructions of the 
Soviet government, he condemned the author of the book. Y=t, even with the 
aid of Soviet muftis the government has not succeeded in convincing the Moslem 
countries that the USSR is favorably inclined toward Islam; nor has it been 
successful in its campaign to uproot the Moslem belief at homz. The growth of 
religious feelings in the USSR, which is partially explained by the government’s 
concessions, has led to a sharp reaction by the authorities. A featare of the present 
campaign against Islam is the unusually sharp attack on the traditions and 
doctrines of Islam. While the Large Soviet Encyclopedia asserts that “Islam like 
other religions has always played a reactionary role in the hande of the exploiting 
classes as a weapon of the spiritual oppression of the work=rs,”* the above- 
mentioned article in Bakinsky rabochy, which is a translation of an extract from a 
brochure by Gasi Abdullaev published in Azerbaidzhan with the title The Crigin 
of Islam and Some of its Problems, goes much further. It not only attacks the foun- 
dations of Islam, but even insults the feelings of believers. The prophet Moham- 
med is portrayed in the article as a plunderer under whose leadership “the fields 
and fig plantations, property and cattle, dwellings of the unbelievers... were 
plundered by the Moslems.”® ; 

Recent articles in the Soviet press containing anti-Islamic propaganda in the 
USSR have been much sharper in tone than earlier ones. The newspaper Sovetukaya 
__ Kirgiziya of April 7, 1960 devoted the second page to the problem of antireligious 

propaganda. Under a general heading “The People on Religion” supposedly 
popular sayings ascribed to the Kazakh and Turkmen peoples were printed. The 
very nature of such sayings, such as “sin against God, but do not sin against the 
people” leaves no doubt whatsoever that they were deliberately invented by 
Soviet propagandists. The tone of Soviet propaganda can be illustrated Ey an 
article by a certain M. Dzhanybaev, a teacher in the Kirgiz SSR, entitled “Don’t 
Believe in God, It is a Deception.” In the article Islam is defined as “‘a reacticnary 
religious teaching through and through which serves the exploiting classes.” 
Both republic and central magazines have been paying consid=rable attention to 
the struggle against the Moslem religion. A lead article in Voprozy filosofii proposed 


2 Ibid., 1953, XVID, 516—19. 
3 Bakinsky rabochy, Baku, March 17, 1960. 
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“publishing atheistic and free-thinking literary works of the peoples of the East,” 
whose publication “will play an important role in the struggle against the ideology 
of Islam.” At the same time the magazine was compelled to admit that “relics of 
Islam are still widespread even in our country.”4 The magazine Partiinaya zbizn, 
published in Alma-Ata, revealed that the mausoleum of Ahmed Yasavi, an out- 
standing Islam preacher in Northern Turkestan in the fifteenth century, is to be 
turned into an antireligious museum. 


The Kremlin is well aware of the harm which propaganda against Islam is 
causing it throughout the Arab world. Anti-Islamic propaganda in the USSR has 
led to support for Nasser’s anti-Communist measures by the Moslem clergy of the 
United Arab Republic and the organization in Cairo of an organization for the 
dissemination of information on the position of Moslems in the Soviet Union. 
The decision of the government of the United Arab Republic to set up in their 
diplomatic missions abroad, as E/ Abram reports, an attaché for religious ques- 
tions is also a consequence of increased anti-Islam propaganda in the USSR. One 
of his tasks will be to check and protest against anti-Islamic statements in the 
foreign press. Undaunted, the Soviet leaders are continuing their ideological 
struggle against Islam at home. The fact that the government has decided to 
press on with such a campaign in spite of a loss of prestige abroad is evidence 
enough that the Moslem religion is gaining ground in the USSR and that it will 
stop at nothing to disrupt the religious and cultural contacts between Moslems 
in the USSR and those abroad. CA: miS deberi 


Party Affairs 


The Union-Republic Congresses and the State of the Party 


During the first three months of 1960, routine congresses of the union-repub- 
lic Communist parties were held. The agenda was the same everywhere: reports 
by the first secretaries of the union-republic Party central committees and the 
election of the supreme Party organs. The reports followed the standard pattern— 
economics, Party ideological work, and the state of the Party cadres. The present 
article is devoted to an analysis of ideological work and Party cadres. 


In its decree of January 9, 1960 “On the Tasks of Propaganda in Contempo- 
rary Conditions,” the Party Committee supplied a negative answer to a question 
oftén posed in the Western press—is there a new Soviet man? Although the new 
Soviet man has not appeared after forty-three years, the creation of such a man 
is still the ideal of the regime. Hence the decreé states that “the formation of the 
new man with Communist features in character, habits, and morals, the abolition 
of'a capitalist outlook in people’s consciousness, is presently one of the main 


* Voproy filosofii, No. 3 (1960), pp. 3—7. 
5 Partiinaya xbizn, Alma-Ata, No. 8 (1959), p. 33. 
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practical tasks.” The Party leaders are now planning the int-oduction of the 
compulsory study of Communist doctrine by the Soviet people -n order to create 
the new man: “The mastering of a Communist world outlook,... of the foun- 
dations of Marxism-Leninism, a profound comprehension of the Party’s pclicy 
is becoming a vital need for every Soviet person.” ! To date only Party members 
and students at the higher educational establishments have been compelled to 
study Marxism-Leninism. - 

For forty-thiee years the Kremlin has been spending billions of rubles on the ` 
propagation of Communist ideology in order to create the nsw man, but the 
results have been rather modest to date. The union-republic congresses made 
this poiat all too clear. First Secretary of the Georgian Party Central Committee 
V. Mzhavanadze quoted data showing that in spite of an extensive radio and 
press campaign in the Georgian SSR, “over recent years religious groups have 
been making attempts to increase the sectarian societies,” and even worse, 
“some students have been behaving in an unworthy manner.”’* In Azerbaidzhan, 
according to the republic’s first secretary, 


Party studies are characterized by a restricted sphere of influence. In our republic 
147,000 persons are engaged in all forms of Party studies, but among them the non- 
Party activists do not exceed 17%... .. The lectures and reports ere mainly attended - 
only by the activists.* 


Matters are even worse in Central Asia. In spite of the enormous expenditure 
on propaganda and the formation of cadres in these republics, the secretaries of 
the Turkestan parties unanimously complain about the tenacity of “capitalist” 
and even “feudal relics” among the peoples of Turkestan. In Uzbekistan 305 
newspapers are published with a circulation of 1,300,000 copies and 114 magazines 
with an annual circulation of 8,600,000 copies. In 1959, 26 million copies of 1,550 
books were published, and 125,000 Party agitators were busy. Yet Party First 
Secretary S. Rashidov complained at the Uzbek congress that Party propaganda 
is not reaching enough people. There is only one listener to every three agitators.* 
Communists are compelled to study Marxist theory, but, as Rashidov noted: “As 
talks with some leading workers in the republics and oblasts have shown, many 
poorly understand not only the theory of Marxism-Leninism but even elementary 
problems of current policy.’® 


The various reports at the union-republic congresses revealed that religion is 
causing the Party considerable trouble. The postwar advance of both the Christian 
and Moslem religions in the USSR has been striking. In many regions of the 
country there have been large-scale arrests and trials. The influence of religion 
has even penetrated into the ranks of the Party. Second Secretary of the Turkmen 
Party Central Committee F. Grishaenkov complained at the cangress: 





1 Kommunist, No. 1 (1960), p. 10. 

2 Zarya Vostoka, Thilisi, January 25, 1960. 

3 Bakinsky rabochy, Baku, February 17, 1960. 

4 Pravda Vostoka, Tashkent, February 11, 1960. 
5 Ibid, 
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The secretarians have stepped up their work. Even Communists and Komsomol 
members are falling under the influence of priests and sectarians.... In Tashauz 
_ Oblast part of tke population, including Communists and Komsomol members, 

visits the holy plares.® i 

First Secretary of the Tadzhik Central Committee T. Uldzhabaev complained 
that in the republic “lectures on antireligious themes are read to those who do 
not believe in God in any case, while believers do not attend.”? The situation is 
very much the same in the Ukraine, Belorussia, and the Baltic regions. First Sec- 
retary of the Beloraissian Party Central Committee K. Mazurov criticized Party 
work among the people which, as he put it, “was reduced to a few lectures against 
‘religion which, by the way, believers did not attend.”® The Central Committee in 
Moscow finds itself compelled to remind Party organizations of the need to 
restrict the illegal <ctivities of ministers, not allow them to come into contact 
with children and young persons, win back adult believers from the church, and 
prevent the rise of the various sects.® First Secretary in the Ukraine N. Podgorny 
insisted at his congress that “all ideological institutions wage atheistic propaganda 

on a broad front.” 1° Such facts explain the removal of head of the Administration 
for the Affairs of the Orthodox Church Karpov and his replacement by a former 
secretary of a Party oblast committee Kuroedov. 

The party ideologists are also waging a struggle against capitalist tendencies 
`” in a socialist society. Mazurov complained that the “most lively of the relics of 
capitalism are privete-property instincts.” Until recently the Soviets spoke of 
“relics” of the past, ignoring the fact that only about one quarter of the population 
was born before the revolution. Then they switched to the argument that “con- 
sciousness lags behind way of life.” Now Mazurov has found a third possibility: 
“It must be remembered that we still have persons not versed in politics, unstable 
persons who draw incorrect conclusions from the foreign anti-Soviet radio broad- 
casts and other hostle propaganda.”11 This is the first occasion on which a high- 
ranking Party figure has admitted that Soviet citizens listen to foreign radio broad- 
casts on such a scale that special steps will have to be taken against them. 

The union-repudlic congresses showed that, however much the Kremlin 
shouts about Stalin and the cult of personality, the spirit of Stalinism still prevails 
in the national ques-ion and the nationality policy. Even the external features of 
Stalinism in the naticnality policy, Stalinist terminology—a culture national in form 
and socialist in content, bourgeois nationalism, relics of feudalism and so on—hzve 
been maintained. Tne short-lived thaw in the Soviet national republics was a 
demonstration of these republics’ desire for national integrity. The national 
peoples, national intelligentsias, and even some Party and soviet leaders in the 
union and autonomous republics have manifested a desire for national integrity 





è Turkwenskaya iskra, Ashkhabad, February 17, 1960. 

7 Kommunist Tadzbikistana, Stalinabad, February 5, 1960. 
8 Soretskaya Belorussia, Minsk, February 18, 1960. 
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which is now called “bourgeois nationalism” as it was under Stalin. The denun- 
ciation of Stalin, decentralization of the administration of industry, and the law 
on the extension of the rights of the union republics were all additional factors 
tending to encourage centrifugal forces in the republics. Both the peoples and, 
to a considerable degree, the heads of the local governments undertook these 
steps as a far-sighted policy. intended to restore national sovereignty in the union- 
republics’ internal affairs, as promised in the Soviet Constituticn of 1924. How- 
ever, the Kremlin only realized the scale of the potential danger of the new course 
after it was already well under way. The nature of the danger soon became clear 
too: Azerbaidzhan passed a law making study of the local language compulsory 
for both Russian and Azerbaidzhani children; in Turkmenistan only Turkmen 
were elected to the top posts in the republic; in Latvia the chairman of the 
republic gosplan advanced a doctrine according to which Latvia was only to 
produce what was to remain in the republic itself. Then the Kremlin recalled 
' that Stalin could still be of some use and importance. The fateful term of the 
Yezhov era, “bourgeois nationalism,” was brandished again. A full-scale cam- 
paign was inaugurated against those members of the intelligentsia with national 
aspirations. The campaign was clearly reflected at all the union-republic con- 
gresses. The reports, on orders from Moscow, spoke of the danger of bourgeois 
nationalism. ‘The report of the Kirgiz Central Committee referred to “serious 
mistakes... in the implementation of the Party’s nationality policy.” One of these 
errors was that national literature and art were headed by prominent republic 
writers such as B. Yunusaliev, A. Tokombaev, K. Yudakhin, B. Kerimzhalov, 
S. Umataliev, K. Malikov who have now been condemned for comprising a 
“bourgeois-national group.” K. Tynystanov, the head of the group, was called 
a “leading ideologist of bourgeois nationalism.” All the members of the group 
are, by the way, Party members. Most of them were subjected to repressive 
_ measures during the Stalin-Beria epoch. During the “thaw” taey were rehabili- 
tated. Now they have again been consigned to oblivion. Central Committee First 
Secretary I. Razzakov reported at the congress that “the Central Committee 
Bureau has, by its decree of January 5, 1960, revoked its erroneous decisions in 
the evaluation of the work of the reactionary poet M. Kyplyg and the Party 
rehabilitation of K. Tynystanov.”14 
The problem of bourgeois nationalism came in for considerable discussion at 
the congresses in the Baltic republics. At the Latvian Party Congress First Secre- 
tary A. Pelshe sharply criticized his predecessors in the Party and government. 
He informed the congress delegates that the former heads of the Central Commit- 
tee, Party urban and raion committees had carried out a nationalist policy, while 
former first deputy chairman of the government and member of the Central 
Committee Bureau Berklav “had carried out an open nationalist policy in the 
selection and assignment of cadres.” Pelshe announced that such tendencies had 
been firmly rebuffed and various leading figures who had permitted serious errors 
dismissed from their posts.8 The results of this rebuff were striking: Central 
13 Sosstskaya Kirgiziya, Founze, February 26, 1960. 
13 Sovtskaya Latviya, Riga, February 17, 1960. 
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Committee First Secretary and Presidium Candidate Member of the Party Central 
Committee Kalnberzins, the chairman and deputy chairman of the government 
Lacis and Berklav, not to mention others, were removed from their posts. 
Numerous central committee members and secretaries of the local Party com- 
mittees suffered the same fate. A. Pelshe, a Russianized Latvian and old Stalinist 
propagandist, has within a short period turned the wayward functionaries in 
Latvia back onto an orthodox Khrushchev. course. He also let the Latvian 
intelligentsia know that there is one general line only in the Latvian SSR, the 
struggle against bourgeois ideology and nationalism. In the same tone, Lithu- 
anian Party First Secretary A. Sneckus reported at his congress that bourgeois 
nationalists are “inciting the Lithuanian workers against their brothers.”15 
Estonian Party First Secretary Kabin, after a diatribe against the “bourgeois 
nationalists,” outlined in detail to his congress the plan for the counterattack. 
That part of the plan devoted to the West is worthy of attention: 


The Estonian Party Central Committee has, over the period under review, 
organized work against the misinformation and anti-Soviet slander waged abroad. 
Radio and television broadcasts are given in Estonian, Finnish, Swedish and other 
languages. Pamphlets are published for readers abroad. Many brochures, albums, 
photo exhibits, and motion pictures about our republic will be sent to various 
countries. ... Work must also be organized among those coming to us. We must 
organize the publication of the necessary literature for foreigners which will play its 
tole in unmasking anti-Soviet propaganda and the leaders of the émigré organiza- 
tions.16 


Never has there been such corruption, misappropriation of state property, 
and use of one’s position for personal enrichment among the top figures in the 
USSR as there is today. An analysis of the congresses’ materials reveals that one is 
concerned not with local, sporadic cases, but with matters of a much more serious 
nature. The very fact that such matters have been openly discussed at the con- 
gtesses reveals that the people at large is dissatisfied with the situation and that 
the Party Central Committee has decided to extend the present purge of Party 
cadres to include the administrative and economic functionaries. The present 
purge of the top Party and state apparatus is not only clearing the way for Khrush- 
chev’s “new cadres,” it also serves to lessen somewhat popular indignation at the 
practices of the “new class.” On the eve of the congresses the Party press began 
a campaign on the theme “Party morality.” Numerous examples of infringements 
of this morality were quoted. In August 1959, the magazine Partinaya zhizn 
published extracts from letters from long-standing Party members expressing 
their indignation at the fact that young Communists are enriching themselves. 17 
However, the letters quoted concerned only rank-and-file Party members. The 
stop Party leaders act in a bolder manner and on a larger scale. Examples were 
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given by Presidium Candidate Member V. Mzhavanadze at the ccngtess in Gecrgia 
in January 1960. All the top figures in the Abkhaz Republic were punishec for 
permitting 

anti-state practices o= samades state and kolkhoz lands, the willfull construction 
of houses on land set aside for the building of zest homes and sanatoriums. Some 
private builders in Tbilisi; Tskheneti, and Kutaisi were severely punished and 
excluded from the Party. The manager of the Gori conserves plant was excluded 
from the Party for building a house with factory materials and selling it at aa ex- 
horbitant price.1® 

Another Party member Diasamadze was reprimanded by a Party urban com- 
mittee for “building and selling two houses.” 

In most cases Party functionaries are merely reprimanded for misappropriating 
state property, although they have committed criminal offenses, even under 
Soviet laws. If the misdemeanors are so serious that they carnot be concealed 
from the people, then the guilty persons are excluded from the Party. In Gecrgia, 
for example, 901 persons suffered this fate in one year.1° 

At the Azerbaidzhan congress both the Central Committee first and second 
secretaries V. Akhundov and V.Semichastny paid considerable attention to the 
problem of cadres enriching themselves, although they did not condemn them as 
strongly as was the case in Georgia. Akhundov merely expressed his regret that 
functionaries “have been carried away by the building of luxcrious private resi- 
dences,” while Semichastny stated that top Par-y figures turn a blind eye to the 
fact that persons make money on the side at the expense of th= state: 

Take [examples] of house-building in some regions by leading figures. There is 
much talk about it, much gossip that the houses are not built with income earned 
at work. However, individual top figures do not have the courage to ask these 
“builders” how they can manage to build.?¢ i 


Second, Secretary of the Turkmen Party Central Committee F. Grishaenkov 
- conċluded in a resigned tone: “In spite of serious warnings by the Turzmen 
Central Committee, certain Party, soviet, and other figures cantinue to increase 
their private property at the expense of the state.” #1 Much of the misappropriation 
of state funds takes place in a more or less legal form via the use of state homes 
and dachas, unpaid servants, family passes to the rest centers, automobiles, expense 
accounts. Sqme Party members are so careless that they have -o be reprimaaded, 
and in some cases their names are temporarily excluded fror- the Central Com- 
mittee list in order to placate the rank-and-file members. The Kazakh Party 
Central Committee excluded for a while the names of 548 members who had 
compromised themselves.** In Belorussia 3,083 persons were excluded or else 
punished.?3 





18 Zarya Vostoka, January 26, 1960. 
19 Tbid. 
20 Bakinsky rabochy, February 17, 1960. 
. 31 Tyrkmwenskaya iskra, February 17, 1960. 
38 Kazakbstonskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, March 12, 1960. 
23 Sosstskaya Belorussiya, February 18, 1960. 
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A further problem discussed at the union-republic congresses was that of the 
social structure of the Party. Prior to Stalin’s advent to power the Party Central 
Committee had attached considerable importance to this question. Lenin had on 
numerous occasions pointed out that “bad elements attach themselves to the 
ruling Party because it is the ruling one.”*4 Accordingly, various decrees were 
passed to ensure that “workers from the lathe” dominated in the Party. In May 
1924, after Lenin’s death, the Thirteenth Party Congress decreed that more than 
half the Party members ought to be workers from the lathe.#® Down to the 
beginning of the 1930’s the Party Central Committee adhered to these decisions 
at least formally. Hence in 1931, 66.6% of the Party consisted of workers, 22.3% 
of peasants, and 11.1% of white-collar workers. When Stalin came to power, he 
submitted the question of the Party’s social make-up to a thorough examination 
after the Seventeenth Party Congress. From then on, membership depended on 
one’s business and political abilities and not on social background. The Party 
switched from the worker to the intelligentsia, mainly to the technical specialists. 
The 1934 statutes promoted specialists from the category “white-collar workers” 
to the level of workers from the lathe when they entered the Party. The 1939 
statutes removed all further restrictions on white-collar workers. The new line 
was that the completion of the building of a classless society meant that all the 
country’s social and professional classes could now enter the Party. The workers’ 
party gradually became the party of professional bureaucrats. 


It is difficult to judge just how far this process has gone; since the middle of 
the 1930’s the social composition of the Party has been a state secret. At the 
Twentieth Party Congress, however, the Central Committee restored the old law 
according to which the Party’s social composition was to be regulated by in- 
creasing the number of workers and peasants in it. Khrushchev’s report, the 
congress resolution, and a special decision of the Central Committee Presidium 
all expressed the need for such a step. Party statistics for recent years show that 
the Central Committee is now restricting the admission into the Party of white- 
collar workers (specialists excluded) and trying to recruit more workers. In 1955, 
34.2% of the persons joining the Party were workers; 17.5 % kolkhozniks, and 
46% white-collar workers. After the 1956 Twentieth Party Congress, the situ- 
ation altered. In 1957, workers accounted for 40.8% of all persons admitted in to 
the Party; kolkhozniks for 20%; white-collar workers for 37.8%. In 1958, 
workers accounted for 55%. Head of the Central Committee Department for 
Cadres V. Churaev proudly reported that in 1955, 42.4% of all persons engaged 

‘in manual work in industry were Communists and in 1958, 50%.2® Recent data 
show that workers and kolkhozniks comprised 59.5% of candidate members in 
1956; in 1957, 61.9%; in 1958, 62.2%; in 1959, 64.4%.27 These workers and 





“ V.I. Lenin, Sobranie sochinenii (Collected Works), Moscow, 4th ed., XXXII, 1952, p. 164. 

35 KPSS » rexolynisiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumon TsK (The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences, and Plenums of the Central 
Committee), Moscow, 1954, Part IL p. 16. 

38 Partitnaya zbizn, No. 23 (1958), p. 18. 

27 Ibid., No. 5 (1960), p. 8. 


peasants are to provide the Party’s working facade. The actual backbone of the 
Party is to be found in the other third, the professional bureaucrats, the special- 
ists. Even the Party press has admitted this: “Worthy of note Is the fact that the 
number of specialists in industry, agriculture, and other brancies of the national 
economy among the white-collar workers admitted last year [1959] as Party 
candidate members comprised 65.2%.”°28 
The Central Committee is warning local Party organizations that the resto- 
ration of the Leninist iaw on the regulation of the Party’s social composition does 
not mean that the tried and tested Stalinist law on the selection of activists on the 
basis of their quality, without reference to the social group to which they belong, 
is to be abandoned. This is why the Party Central Committee organ Partiinaya 
zhizn decided to check those who think that the “facade” is of most importance: 
There are [perscns] who presume that regulating the growth of the Party means 
accepting into the Party more and more workers and kolkhozniks, irrespective as to 
their personal qualities. This is a serious mistake. The best of the best are accepted. 
into the Party, irrespective as to the social group to which a candidate beloags.?® 


Hence, the bureaucratic nucleus of the Party is to remain the dominating 
factor. This is clear even from official Central Committee data. In 1956, the Party 
contained 1,877,773 specialists with a higher and secondary specialist education ;3° 
at the beginning of 1959, there were 2,300,000 such specialists $1 This means that 
about one-fifth of the Soviet technical intelligentsia is in the Party. Thus, the 
admission of specialists into the Party has not been restricced; only ordinary 
office workers are to be kept out. 

The number of Party members has risen sharply since tke Twentieth Party 
Congress. At the time of the Congress there were 6,795,896 members and 419,609 
candidates ;3# on January 1, 1960, the Party had 8,017,000 members and 619,000 
candidates.?3 There was an increase of 1,492,495 members over four years, that is, 
some 20%. The growth was uneven throughout the various union republics, as 
the table on page 45 shows. 

On the basis of the table the following conclusions may be drawn: (1) Prior to 
the Twentieth Party Congress the increase in Party members took place mainly 
in the RSFSR; (2) after the Congress the Central Committee stepped up enroll- 
ment into the Party in the regions outside the RSFSR; (3) the growth of the 
Party‘in the union republics has been unequal—the biggest increases have been 
in Kazakhstan (19.7%), Belorussia (28.7%), the Ukraine (36.1%) and Uzbexistan 
(46.9%), while in the other republics the growth varies between 5.6% and 13.7%: 
(4) the number of Gommunists in each republic in relation to the population 
varies considerably. In those republics where the figure is below the average for 
the USSR the Party has obviously decided to rectify the situation. 

28 Ibid, 

% Thid., p. 10. 

30 Prapda, February 17, 1956. 

31 Ibid., January 30, 1959. 

32 Ibid., February 17, 1956. 

33 Partiinaya xbizn, Nc. 5 (1960), p. 11. 
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Increase in the Size of the Union-Republic Communist Parties 














Percent of Absolute As Percent of 
Total Repubhc Population Figures Total Party Members 

RSFSR... .. ee eee 5,843,456 5.0 812,456 13.9 
Ukrainian SSR ........ 1,388,484 3.3 500,000 36.1 
Kazakh SSR .......... 318,502 3.4 62,850 19.7 
Georgian SSR ........ 208,584 5.1 11,798 5.6 
Belorussian SSR ...... 203,447 2.5 58,378 28.7 
Uzbek SSR 1 .......... 202,865 2.5 95,000 46.9 
Azerbaidzhan SSR ..... 143,730 3.9 12,331 8.6 
Armenian SSR ........ 80,350 4.5 5,949 7.4 
Latvian SSR .......... 65,947 3.2 4,500 6.8 
Kirgiz SSR a...n. 61,646 3.0 5,914 9.5 
Lithuanian SSR ....... 54,324 2.0 5,210 9.6 
Moldavian SSR........ 54,320 1.9 3,602 7.0 
Tadzhik SSR ......... 48,225 2.4 6,338 13.1 
Turkmen SSR ........ 45,152 3.0 4,227 9.3 
Estonian SSR ......... 44,690 3.8 6,109 ‘13.7 

USSR aaen... 8,708,000 4.2 1,492,495 17.1 


NOTE: The figures inthe first column show the total members in the unlon-republic Communist parties at the beginning of 
1960. The figures in the third column show the number of new members recruited over the two-year period 1958-1960, except the 
Ukrainian and Uzbek SSR’s and the RSFSR, which show the growth for the four-year perlod 1956—1960. 


Over the last two years there has been a major increase in the number of 
persons with advanced qualifications in high positions. This reshuffle is part of 
Khrushchev’s “bloodless” purge; the old Party cadres are being replaced by new, 
less experienced, but more educated persons who have little of the dogmatic 
conservatism of the Stalin-Malenkov period. In the Kirgiz SSR, 81% of the 
secretaries of the kolkhoz Party organizations have a higher and secondary 
education as opposed to 45% two years ago; 85% of the secretaries of the Party 
raion committees have a higher and incomplete secondary education (56% have 
a higher education as opposed to 30% two years ago). The same applies to 
instructors in the raion committees. Some 36.3% of the secretaries of raion and 
urban committees are specialists in industry and agriculture as opposed to 6% 
in 1958.34 In Moldavia, 92% of the persons working in the Central Comimittee 
have a higher and incomplete highet education; 50% of the sectetaries of the 
Party raion committees have a higher education, as opposed to only 20% in 1957. 
Agricultural specialists account for 32% of them, as opposed to 14% in 1957. 
Over the last two years 40% of the persons occupying leading posts in the 
Moldavian SSR have been replaced by persons under 40 years.8° In 1958, only 
18.4% of the secretaries of Party raion committees in Kazakhstan had a higher 
education, now the figure is 55.3%, while a further 43.9% have an incomplete 
higher and a complete secondary education. Each raion committee also has one 
and sometimes two secretaries who ate specialists in a particular field. Of the 





A Sovetskaya Kirgiziya, February 26, 1960. 
35 Sovstskaya Moldaviya, Kishinev, January 29—30, 1960. 
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secretaties of the oblast committees and chairman of the oblzst executive com- 
mittees 97.5% have a higher or incomplete higher education, and 38.7% of them 
are specialists in industry or agriculture.3° In the Tadzhik SSR 86% of the 
secretaries of the raion and urban committees have a higher and secondary 
education, and 88% of all instructors.8? In Uzbekistan 80% of the Central 
Committee workers have a higher or incomplete higher edvcation. No data is 
available on the qualifications of the raion and urban committee workers, but the 
Central Committee report pointed out that almest all the raion and urban com- 
mittees have secretary-specialists. There has been much reshuffling in the Uzbek 
primary Party organizations. In 7,296 primary Party organizations the secretary 
was changed in 2,276 of them. In only 274 cases were persons removed fcr not 
coping with the work. There were also changes at the top in many raion, urban, 
and oblast committees. The main reasons given for the purges were careerism, 
intrigues, forming groups, and squabbling.** For the very same reason the Party 
and government leaders, beginning with Kamalov who was replaced by S. Rashi- 
dov, were removed in the Uzbek SSR. At present 64% of the secretaries of the 
primary Party organizations in the Ukraine have a higher or incomplete higher 
and complete secondary education. In 1956, the figure was 48%. Among the 
secretaries of the raion and urban committees 93%, have a higher or an incomplete 
higher education. 3? y 


The old Party cadres, who do not possess a higher specialist training, are being 
replaced by persons with just such a training. Secretaries trained in the humenities 
or even with a purely Communist training in the Party schools and Communist 
higher educational institutions are being transferred to other work or simply 
retired off. However, many of them are unwilling to retire. They are well aware 
that their influence, material well being, education and career of their childrer- 
depend on their position in the system. Their resistance is so great that threats 
and persuasion have to be used to compel them to retire. First Secretary of the 
Lithuanian Party Central Committee A. Sneckus has stated that “the future 
interests of Communist construction... necessitate the introduction o7 new 
forces... . Those comrades retiring on a pension can be happy that thei: long 
years of work have made possible the advancement of new forces.”*° 

The “bloodless purge” has placed many young persons at the top in the 
republics, as the following table shows, taking as its basis the age compositiom 
of delegates to eight union-republic Party congresses in 19€0. More than 40% 
of the delegates were below the age of forty at the congresses in three of the 
republics. In two republics the figure was more than 50%. The lowest per - 
centage was in the Ukraine, 32.8%. Here only the lower and middle rungs of 
the Party ladder have been purged. 





30 Kazakbstanskaya pravda, March 12, 1960. 

37 Kommunist Tadzbikistana, February 5, 1960. 
38 Prasda’ Vostoka, February 11, 1960. 

39 Prasda Ukrainy, February 17, 1960. ° 

40 Sosetskaya Litra, March 3, 1960. 
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“Age of Delegates, at Selected Union-Republic Party Congresses—1960 








Age (Percentage) 

Total 40 and 41—50 50 and 

Below Years Above 

Azerbaidzhan SSR... 649 40.9 43.3 15.8 
Georgian SSR ...... 896 37.4 ` 45.0 17.6 
Kirgiz SSR ......... 575 43.6 40.0 16.4 
Lithuanian SSR ..... 593 58.2 28.4 13.4 
Moldavian SSR...... - 641 54.3 32.9 12.8 
Turkmen SSR ...... 424 39.4 42.9 17.7 
Uzbek SSR ......... 955 38.0 45.0 17.0 
Ukrainian SSR ETT 898 ` 328 40.5 26.7 


\ 


In some republics up to 50% of their Central Committee members have been 
affected by the changes as the following figures for six union republics show. In 
three of them the Party leaders were removed (Azerbaidzhan, Latvia, and Turk- 
menistan); ia the other three (Lithuania, Tadzhikistan, and the Ukraine) they 
still enjoy the confidence of Moscow: 


Membership Turnover in Selected Union-Republic Central Committees 
Total Number Replaced 


= Members (1958—60) — 

Members in 1958 Absolate Figures Percentage 
Lithuanian SSR ..... 120 40 33 
Latvian SSR ........ 88 38 44 
Turkmen SSR ...... 100 53 53 
Azerbaidzhan SSR 93 53 57 
Ukrainian SSR ...... 111 36 32 
Tadzhik SSR ....... 120 34 28 


In conclusion it can be said that all the union-republic congresses continued 
the cult of Khrushchev, proclaiming him to be an infallible classic of Marxism.‘ 
All the qualities earlier ascribed to Stalin are now used to desctibe the present 
Party leader. In short, the “bloodless purge” is continuing and Khrushchev is 
replacing more and more older Party members with persons who owe their future 
directly to him alone. 

A. Avtorkhanov 


Party Exploitation of Lenin’s Ninetieth Birthday 


On April 22, the entire Communist world celebrated the ninetieth anniversary 
of the birth of Lenin. In the USSR, these celebrations amounted to what may be 
described as a deification of Lenin. For more than a month, the entire Soviet 
press was filled with articles on Lenin and his teachings. At a meeting held in the 
Moscow Lenin Stadium, Otto Kuusinen, a member of the Party Central Com- 
mittee Presidium and one of the oldest surviving Communists from the Revo- 
lutionary period, made a speech on the significance of Lenin and his teachings 
for the present development of the world. Similar meetings were held throughout 
the USSR. 


‘1 Prasda Ukrainy, February 19, 1960. 
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The pompous nature of these meetings and-the publicity given them were 
prompted less by the occasion which they were cstensibly intended to mark than 
by the Party Central Committee’s need to clarify the ambiguouz position in which 
Soviet policy, particularly Soviet foreign policy, finds itself a- present. The fact 
is that many aspects of Khrushchev’s policies, such as the dissolution of the 
-machine and tractor stations, the concessions granted kolkhazniks with regard 
to their personal plots, the increase in material incentives fo- the workers, etc. 
deviate somewhat from the basic principles of Marxism-Leninism; they are 
dictated by practical considerations, not infrequently prompted by Soviet society’s 
desire for greater freedom and democracy, and consequently require some form 
of authoritative confirmation and ideological justification. The Soviet leaders are 
attempting to resolve this problem by demonstrating that Khrushchev’s policies 

“are based on the teachings of Lenin. On a number of theoretical questions, 
Khrushchev and Soviet theoreticians were bound to find themselves in difficulties, 
since these distortions of Leninist theory have become obvious to many com- 
mentators in the non-Communist world and to educated Communists not only 
in Communist parties abroad but also in the USSR itself, and have led to. doubts 
as to the correctness and sincerity of the present Soviet general line. A further 
complication is that the Communist leaders in Feiping are adnering to the prin- 
ciples of “pure Leninism” and are trying to conduct their. foreign and internal 
policies in accordance with these principles. As a result, the lavish celebrations 
of the recent Lenin anniversary were designed to bolster vp the authority of 
Khrushchev’s policies in the eyes of the Communist world and to convince the 
non-Communist world of the sincerity of the USSR’s desire for peace. 

In his speech, Kuusinen repeated all the main falsifications of Lenin’s prin- 
ciples, laying particular emphasis (as Khrushchev and the enti-e Soviet press have 
currently been doing) upon the concept of peaceful coexistence as the child of 
Leninist theory. In doing so, he criticized Western commentators for juggling 
with quotations taken out of context in attempts to prove that this concept 
contradicts Lenin’s views and indirectly also reproached those Communists who 
had had their doubts on the question: 


At present, there are . . . publicists in the West who maintain that Lenin opposed > 
the peaceful coexistence of two systems. The distorters of the truth extract from 
Lenin’s works isolated quotations, or even parts of quotations. . .1 


In fact, however, neither Kuusinen on this occasion, nor Khrushchev in his 

- numerous speeches—not to mention the theoretical writers—have been able to 

produce a single complete quotation from Lenin’s writings proving that the 

concept of peaceful coexistence can really be att-ibuted to Leain. Indeed, there is 

plenty of material in Lenin’s works to justify the view that Lenin was opposed. 
to this concept: 


Uneven economic and political development is a definite law of capitaism. It 
follows from this that the victory of socialism is possible at first in a few or even 
in one capitalist country in isolation. The victorious proletariat in this country, 


1 Pravda, April 23, 1960. 
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having expropriated the capitalists and organized socialist production ..., would 
tise against the rest of the capitalist world, drawing to itself the oppressed classes of 
other countries, raising rebellions in them against the capitalists and in case of need 
even using armed force against the exploiting classes and their states.? 


This concept of Lenin’s is clearly opposed to Khrushchev’s declarations on 
peaceful coexistence between the Communist and non-Communist countries and 
the “sacred” principle of noninterference in the internal affairs of other states. 
Lenin’s view that a conflict is inevitable is shown by his statement that “we live 
not merely within a state, but in a system of states, and the existence of a Soviet 
republic side by side with imperialist states for any length of time is unthinkable” 
and by the following remark in a speech made at a meeting of Moscow Party 
members: “For the time being, there remain capitalism and socialism, but they 
cannot live together in peace.” 4 Unable to quote Lenin directly on the question, 
the Soviet leaders frequently refer to the conclusion of the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk in March 1918 as a practical example of his policy of peace. In Khrush- 
chev’s words, “the history of the Soviet state can show quite a few examples of 
Lenin’s wise and flexible foreign policy, which was designed to solve the most 
important problems of peace. One example was at the time of the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty.”® What Lenin really thought of this “example” of his “peaceful” 
policy may be seen from the following: 

.++ we are making all those concessions which strengthen us and disintegrate the 

forces of the enemy (as even the greatest fool has now seen, the Brest-Litovsk 

Treaty was a concession which strengthened us and split the forces of international 

capitalism)® 
or: 

7 The example o= the Brest-Litovsk Treaty has taught us a great deal . . ., but, as 


soon as we are strong enough to defeat capitalism we shall immediately seize it by 
the scruff of the neck.’ 


Finally, with reference to these same events, Lenin declared that if the capi- 
talist countries were to accept Soviet peace proposals, such a step would turn out 
to be a political blunder for them later on.® 

The difficulties connected with the proclamation of the theory of peaceful 
coexistence explain the ambiguous nature of current Soviet policy. For example, 
Kuusinen, who is in charge of questions concerning the world Communist 
movement, in the Party Central Committee Presidium published, almost exactly 
at the same time as the speech mentioned above, an article in Problems of Peace 
and Socialism explaining to foreign Communist parties that the Soviet policy of 
peace represents merely a transitional stage, a preparation for the forthcoming 





2 V. L Lenin, Sobranie sochinenit (Collected Works), 3rd ed., Moscow, 1931, XVII, 232—33. 
3 Ibid., 1936, XXIV, 122. 

4 Ibid., 4th ed., 1950, XXXI, 427. 

5 Pravda, November 1, 1959. 

t V. L Lenin, op. cit., 3rd ed., 1936, XXVII, 7. 

7 Ibid., 4th ed., 1950, XXXI, 412—13. 

8 bid, XXXI, 427. 
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struggle for the final victory of Communism.® Moreover, zhe Party Central 
Committee issued in 1959, under the general editorship of Kuuzinen, a handbook 
entitled Foundations of Marxism-Leninism, which emphasizes thatin many courtries 
of the West Communism will only come to power by means of an revolution: 


While noting the emergence of the possibility of peaceful revolution, Marxist- 
Leninists also see something else: the inevitability in a number o= cases of an intensi- 
fication of the class struggle. Where the military and police apparatus of the reac- 
tionary bourgeoisie is strong, the working class will come up against determined 
resistance. There is no doubt that in a number of capitalist courcries the overtarow 
of the bourgeois dictatorship by means of an armed class struggle will be inevitadle.1° 


Yet, at the same time, the Soviet leaders constantly stress their peace-Icving 
intentions. For example, F. Konstantinov, editor of the Party theoretical magazine 
Kommunist, declares in an article on “Lenin and the Present” that “the October 
Revolution was the most bloodless of all revolutions.” 11 

Another theme which came up on numerous occasions in Soviet propaganda 
during the period immediately preceding the ninetieth anniversary of Lenin’s 
birth was that of the part played by the Party and its leaders in the life of Soviet 
society. On the one hand, emphasis was laid upon the unity of the Party with 
the people, ‘the love of the people for the Party and the trust which the people 
places in it: “Following in Ilich’s [Lenin’s] steps, the Party constantly consults 
the workers, kolkhoz members and intelligentsia. It takes careful account of the 
people’s thoughts, and together with the people works out plars for the future.” 13 
On the other hand, the pré-celebration statements asserted flatly that the Party 
is in charge of everything that goes on in the USSR: “The Communist Party 
directly ‘controls all public and state organizations of the workers.”2* These 
assertions suggest fairlv clearly a desire, while asserting the Party’s authority, to 
bolster it by references to Lenin, which in turn indicates thet the Party leaders 
ate to some extent unsure of their position in the eyes of the public as a whole, 
the rank-and-file of the Party, and even senior officials and theoreticians within 
the Party. In a lead article, the magazine Partiinaya zhizn, for example, declared: 


.. time has proved powerless over Lenin. Lenin lives in the work of the Party. 
Lenin lives in the collective will of the Central Committee.... [The duty of the 
Party] is to secure the creation of conditions that will exclude the possibility of 
local tendencies, anarchism, and regionalism.14 


Finally, there is the problem of disagreements between Peiping and Moscow 
on the attitude of Lenin to the idea of peaceful coexistence with the capitalist 
world, The articles devoted to the Lenin anniversary by the Chinese paper Jen 
Min Jib Pao and the Chinese journal The Red Flag make it czar that the points 


9 Problems of Peace and Socialism, Prague, No. 4 (1960). 
10 O. Kuusinen (ed.), Osnosy marhsizma-leninizma (Foundations of Marxism-Leninism), Moscow, 
1959, p. 529. 
1 Kommsnist, No. 5 (1960). \ 
14 Partiinaya xbian, No. 7 (1960). 
13 Prasda, April 20, 1960. 
U Partiinaya xbizn, No.7 (1960). 
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of view of Moscow and Peiping are diametrically opposite.15 The attitude of the 
Chinese Communist leaders to this question is that war holds no terrors for the 
socialist world, for it will inevitably lead to the final overthrow of capitalism. The 
inevitability of war, they say, springs from the very nature of imperialism: 
“Lenin said that modern warfare is a product of imperialism, and that so long as 
imperialism continues to exist, aggressive wars will take place.”18 The capitalist 
and Communist systems, the Chinese leaders insist, cannot exist together in peace; 
and the proletariat must not renounce the principle of seizing power by force. 
In a speech delivered at a meeting marking the Lenin anniversary in Peking, 
Lu Chen-i, a member of the Politburo of the Chinese Communist Party, even 
indirectly accused the Soviet leaders of modifying certain basic Leninist principles. 

Naturally, the Soviet press ignores such utterances by the Chinese Communist 
leaders. During recent weeks, Pravda has published articles on the subject of Lenin 
by almost all the heads of the world’s' leading Communist parties, yet the contri- 
bution of the Chinese Communist leaders was conspicuous by its absence. Also 
curious is the fact that one of the main articles devoted to the thesis that the Party 
Central Committee’s present policy is based upon the views of Lenin contains 
an extract from President Eisenhower’s annual Message on the State of the 
Union. He is quoted as follows: “We realize that however much we repudiate the 
tenets . .'. of communism, it represents a gigantic enterprise ...”1!7 The Soviet 
leaders, having adopted the idea of peaceful coexistence, have evidently found 
themselves in such a difficult situation vis-a-vis the non-Communist world, the 
Chinese Communists, the foreign Communist parties, and the Soviet public 
that Lenin’s authority is not enough, and the authority of the most prominent 
person in the other, the “capitalist,” world has to be called in as well. But the 
quotation chosen to rescue them is not complete. President Eisenhower’s ad- 
` jective “imperialistic” was omitted before the word “communism,” and the 
remainder of the sentence has been left out, as it might have raised embarrassing 
questions in the minds of the readers. The quoted sentence reads in full in the 
original: 

We realize that however much we repudiate the tenets of imperialistic commu- 
nism, it represents a gigantic enterprise, grimly pursued by leaders who compel its 
subjects to subordinate their freedom of action and spirit and personal desire for 
some hoped-for advantage in the future,18 

Y. Marin 


N 


18 The Red-Flag, Peiping, April 15, 1960. 
16 Jen Min Jib Pao, Peiping, April 22, 1960. 
1” Partitnaya zbizn, No. 7 (1960). 

18 The New York Times, January 8, 1960. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Comssittes of the Comsennist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 4, 5 and 6, 1960 


Contrary to general practice issue No. 4 of the Party theoretical organ Kom- 
munist begins with three editorials, all devoted to current problems. The first has 
the title “A Historic Mission of Peace and Friendship” and sums up Khrushchev’s 
recent visit to India, Burma, Indonesia, and Afghanistan. The article writes that 
the peoples of the USSR have, in accordance with Lenin’s will, always supported 
the national liberation movement of the oppressed peoples of the East. In passing, 
Marxism-Leninism is characterized as the most humane of all ideologies. Such 
a statement is needed as a transition to the following aggressive remark: 

The colonial regime is today the most disgusting, inhuman form of oppression. 
and exploitation. This is why our people, guided by the wishes of Lenin, has deci- 
sively come forward ...in favor of the liberation of all peoples from cclonial 
bondage. 

This principle is the leitmotif of the entire article, which insists that colonial- 
ism’s last hour has come. Reference is made to the fact.that India, Indonesia, 
Burma, Cambodia, Tunisia, and Ceylon have now become independent states. 
Further, much attention is paid the question of economic aid to the underdeveloped. 
countries. Naturally enough the Soviet Union is ‘presented as the country which. 
is offering such aid without any ulterior motives, while the non-Communist 
states are accused of only offering aid with strings attached. 

` The second editorial, “The Socialist Concern for Man,” asserts that tke life 
enjoyed by people in the socialist countries represents the realization cf the 
' dream of a “golden age”: 

Of course, the “poverty-stricken and squalid” Russia, which was stripped by 
insatiable imperialists and brought to the verge of ruin by incompetent rulers could. 
not be turned into a country of plenty at once. To achieve this, one had to work 
without sparing oneself and sacrifice today a spare crust of bread in the name of the 
plenty of tomorrow. 


This admission is needed in order to smooth over the economic short- 
comings still found in the Soviet Union. When ‘talking about the osteasible 
material well being in the USSR, Kommunist, by way of contrast, broaches life in 
the non-Communist countries where the “workers are reduced to the level of 
beggars.” Yet, while presenting the life of the Soviet population in the brightest 
possible colors the editors are nonetheless compelled to make a reservation: “Of 
course, the development of productive forces and of production as a whole in 
the Soviet Union has still not reached the level when, as Marx put it, <ll the 
sources of public wealth will flow in an [endless] torrent.” The point is made 
that everything possible is done to ensure that the workers are happy and con- 
tented. The example quoted of a major achievement here is the number of 
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restaurants, tearooms, cafes, and snack bars opened in 1959. However, judging 
by further statements there is still a shortage of such amenities and the service 
often leaves much to be desired. 


In the town of Gorky, in Kemerovo, Vologda, Kiev, Kharkov, and other 
oblasts the plan for the extension of the network of public catering enterprises for 
1959 was not fulfilled. It is by no means rare to find restaurants and dining rooms 
where the food is prepared in a tasteless manner, the choice of dishes limited, and 
the personnel rude and indifferent. 


The third editorial is devoted to the ninetieth anniversary of the birth of 
Lenin and is entitled “The Image of the Great Lenin.” It contains materials 
collated from memoirs and works on Lenin. 


G. Smirnov’s “The Working Class in the USSR” repeats many of the old 
claims: the working class carried out the Revolution in 1917, it has since become 
the avant-garde of the world proletariat, and it is carrying out the major task of 
rebuilding the entire world. The writer does not spare himself when describing 
the role of the working class in the building of a socialist state. Judging by the 
article the workers themselves run the economy, invent, and rationalize: “All the 
workers cannot, of course, become ministers, but each of them may regard his 
work with the understanding and responsibility of a state figure.” The article 
contains a table on the growth in the number of workers in the USSR. One ex- 
tremely interesting illustration of this growth is given: 

The numbers of the working class are particularly growing in some union 
republics. While in the RSFSR the number of industrial workers increased in 1958 
by 34.8% in comparsion with 1950, in Kazakhstan it increased by 43.5%, in the 
Georgian SSR by 56.4%, in the Estonian SSR by 63.9%, in the Belorussian SSR by 
68.3%, in the Moldavian SSR by 79.4%, in the Kirgiz SSR by 79.4% and in the 
Lithuanian SSR by 115.3%. 


Great play is made of the assertion that in the Soviet Union the workers 
are the bosses of the country, since 60.3% of the deputies of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR have working class and peasant backgrounds. No mention is made 
of the pseudo-representative nature of the Supreme Soviet. Since the Supreme 
Soviet came into existence there has not been a single case in which a decree has 
been passed on the initiative of a worker or peasant deputy, except when the 
proposal has come from above. 


The next article, “Soviet Youth in the Struggle for Communism” is by 
Komsomol Secretary S. Pavlov. It discusses one of the sore spots in Soviet 
society, the younger generation. Before turning to such an important problem, 
the author attempts in an introduction to convince his readers that there are no 
contradictions between parents and children in the USSR, since they have a 
common goal in life, Communism. He supports this point with the statement 
that large numbers of activists work in enterprises and on the kolkhozes. How- 
ever, when he turns to more concrete examples it soon becomes clear that one 
is dealing not with enthusiasm bet rather with compulsion. Young persons are 
compelled to do such work. “In recent years alone more than one and a half 
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million young persons have arrived on the farms on Komsomol passes, mainly 
on completing the secondary school.” According to the Komsomol heads these 
young persons voluntarily came to work for a sharp rise in agriculture. Such an 
encouraging example is then followed by the matter which is causing the Party 
leaders considerable concern. The author complains that the times of revolutionary 
romanticism have passed and that the present young generation does not passess 
such romanticism. He does make an attempt to argue that not all the young 
` generation is meant here and that many young persons do go to the virgin lands 
and building sites. He condemns those without the requisite “consciousness” and 
demands greater educational work, so that Soviet youth as a whole will turn 
into builders of Communism. 

_ I. Rotin’s “The Woman of the Couatry of the Soviets” was written to mark 
the international womman’s day. It is not an article, but a length review of the book 
Woman in the USSR which is actually a statistical compilation on the participation. 
of women in the various fields of economic and cultural life ia the USSR. 

. K. Ivanov’s “Steps of History in the East” with the subtitle “Notes of a 
Publicist” stresses the Soviets’ sympathy for the emancipatior. of the peoples of 
the East: “The old imperialist theory of the supposed inability of the peoples of 
the East to engage in independent historical creation, to run their own state 
affairs has been blown away.” Great emphasis is laid on the role of the peasants 
as the main force in the countries of the East. 


* 


The lead article of issue No. 5 entitled “Under the Sign of Increasing Demands” 
discusses a question which has already been raised by the Party Central Committee, 
the participation of the maximum number of Communists in all branches of the 
country’s economic life. Party members are to work not only in the administration, 
but also at the lower levels where they are to do their utmost to ensure the 
successful fulfillment of the decisions of the Twenty-first Party Congress, prima- 
rily the Seven-Year Plan. ~ 

The most typical of the various articles written to mark the ninetieth anni- 
versary of the birth of Lenin is the one by chief editor of Kommunist F. Konstan- 
tinov entitled “Lenin and the Present.” The author has set himself the task of 
linking Lenin with the present, that is, with Khrushchev’s practical pclicies 
The article is divided into various sections, each of which is intended to answer 
a particular question. Lenin is presented as the initiator of the programs whick 
ate being implemented today. The building of a Communist society in the USSE. , 
and the other Communist countries is represented as Leninism in action. Wher 
discussing current policy, the writer naturally speaks about the Pentagon, 
Adenauer, and the various United Smtes political figures, each of whom is 
shown as a firm opponent of Lenin’s theories which are presented as irrefutable. 

G. Sorokin’s “The Building of Communism and Future Planning” sets ouz 
to show how the transition to the highest phase of Communism will take place. 
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Individual regions are taken as examples of the transition in practice, most 
attention being paid Siberia as a region-of new industrial centers. 


A. Makhov’s “The Ideological and Political Training of Students” discusses 
the reorganization of the Soviet school. According to the new principles, work 
and study are to become one process: 


The education of students is not only the internal affair of the higher educational 
institutions. The factory and higher educational institution, sovkhoz and higher 
educational institution regard the education of students as their common task. The 
Party organizations of the teaching institutions and industrial enterprises jointly 
discuss many problems of improving the practical and theoretical training of stu- 
dents; a firm link is established between the Komsomol organizations; this is fur- 
thered by the fact that students are on the Party and Komsomol register in the 
factory organizations. 

After this introduction the author turns to the main problem—the role of the 
social sciences in the formation of ‘the students’ Communist world outlook. 
Here teachers, the heads of the enterprises to which the students are attached, 
the collectives of the higher educational institution and enterprise ought to work 
together. A directive is supplied for the benefit of pedagogues: 

It must not be forgotten that the main task of the teachers at the higher educa- 


tional institutions is to form the scientific Communist consciousness of youth, to 
attract students to creative work by the best examples. 


The article also notes that atheistic training is part of such work. 

S. Kaftanov’s “Radio and Television—A Weapon of the Party” was doubt- 
lessly called forth by the fact that these important sectors of Party educational 
work are suffering from serious defects: f 

Many radio broadcasts are not of a militant, aggressive nature, are poorly carried 
out in a stereotyped mianner and hence do not arouse great interest and response 
among listeners. Such forms as answers to questions, talks on listeners’ letters, and 
even broadcasts compiled on workers’ requests are rarely found. Instead of a lively 


conversation, instead of a natural, direct talk with listeners, radio broadcasts are 
often of a dry, official nature. 


Very much the same is written about television which, in the author’s opinion, 
is not being used enough for propaganda purposes. 

A. Bovin’s “Science and a World Outlook” begins with an attempt to dis- 
credit philosophical and scientific views in the West: 

In American philosophy one of the main currents was for a long time pragma- 
tism. Proclaimed. . . as the spiritual embodiment of so-called “Americanism” with 
its cult of profit, gain, success at any cost, pragmatism. . . slowly but surely ate away 
people’s belief in the objective importance of scientific, ethical, and esthetic values, 
Developing this point, the writer notes the nature of the so-called “gnoseologi- 

cal counterrevolution,” which is developing in every direction: 


-The wave of mysticism, of open popery, superstition and charlatanism is raised 
higher and higher, swallowing up everything in its path. When one reads that a 
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group of deputies in the state of Texas has introduced a draft law demanding from 
every teacher a statement that he believes in the “supreme being,” then it will appear 
that the dark times of the Middle Ages are again advancing... 


The writer believes that this process is a result of the mood of anti-intellectual- 
ism which allegedly prevails in the United States. The examples quoted show 
that Soviet authors carefully follow every foreign publication in this field. Much 
attention is paid the Vatican and statements by the late Pius XII are quoted. 
After the launching of the sputnik, Pius XII did his utmost to fit technology 
into a religious framework, to link the sputnik with God, as the article puts it. 


However, after his defense of science, the author then performs a volfe-face and 
criticizes one of the most recent scientific theories developed in the Soviet Union. 
This is the new theory of time of N. A. Kozyrev. There would appear to be no 
reason as to why a political journal should discuss the new hypothesis. The 
point here is that it doubts the very nature of the material world as postulated | 
by Marxist theory: 


The concept of N. A. Kozyrev turns everything upside down. Instead of pro- 
ducing the features of time from. . . the interaction of material bodies and processes, 
N. A. Kozyrev does the opposite: with him time is the defining factor, the force 
producing change in a material world. This “temporalization” of physics is related 
to “geometrization,” which is widespread, especially since the time of A. Einstein. 


* 


Issue No. 6 of Kommunist which appeared on Lenin’s ninetieth birthday 
contains from beginning to end materials on Lenin. Besides documentary 
materials, there is a cycle of articles which link Lenin’s name with the various 
branches of Soviet life—politics, the economy, culture, the economic competition 
of the two camps, and so on. Allin all, the various articles have nothing new to say. 


A, Gaev 


The Russian Revolution 
By ALAN MOOREHEAD 
Published by Harper, New York, 1958, 304 pp. 


In his book, The Russian Revolution, Alan Moorehead attempts to give a short 
and uncomplicated presentation of the Russian Revolution of 1917 and the events 
which preceded it. The first half of the book is intended to provide the reader 
with the historical background up until World War I. The author examines the 
position of Tsarism, portrays the Tsar’s family and its surroundings, and traces 
the development of the revolutionary currents in Russia. This part, which is 
supposed to provide an explanation for the revolutionary events which followed, 
is presented in a fragmentary and popularized manner. The second half of the 
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book is devoted to the revolution itself, beginning with the so-called bourgeois 
revolution in March 1917 on through the Bolshevik seizure of power in November 
of the same year. The last chapter deals with the peace of Brest-Litovsk. 

The book is based on materials processed by Professor Stephan T. Possony 
of Georgetown University in conjunction with a group of associates. The other 
sources, for the most part also of American origin, are by their very nature less 
important. Prof. Possony, who had the opportunity to examine and evaluate the 
secret documents of the German Foreign Office which were seized by the Allies 
in 1945, has in particular investigated the role played by the German leaders in 
the support and incitement of the Russian revolutionary movement. Mr. Moore- 
head discusses: this little examined question rather thoroughly in his book. 

A certain disproportion in the division of the material is disturbing. Questions 
that are of secondary importance in the overall treatment of the subject are often 
pushed into the foreground and handled in detail, while other, far more important 
problems are merely mentioned or not dealt with at all. Such a lack of pro- 
portion in the selection and evaluation of material, perhaps caused by a certain 
onesidedness of the source material, leads at times to distorted generalizations. 
Thus, the picture of prerevolutionary Russia and the revolutionary currents 
remains unclear. However, the author himself says that not every reader will 
agree with his presentation of the matter since there is hardly a theme which is 
more controversial. 

The book’s significance is that it analyzes an event of recent history which 
has basically altered the face of the world. Erupting unexpectedly and driven along 
by the force of a multitude of unfortunate circumstances, the October Revolution 
brought to power a group of men supported by an unscrupulous and amoral 
ideology for whom the domination and alteration of the entire world was the 
goal. The book gives a presentation of the circumstances and methods of the 
Communist seizure of power which, in spite of the drawbacks mentioned above, 
make it of interest for the layman who is able to read critically. 4, Steininger 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


SOWJETSTUDIEN, No.8, 1960, 134 pp. 
(In German.) 


This issue begins with Gunther St5kl’s article 
“The Origin and Development of Soviet Im- 
perlalism.”” After a brief sketch of the develop- 
ments which gave rise to Soviet rule the author 
turns to the article’s main question: to what 
extent is Soviet imperialism a continuation of the 
political tradition of the old Russian Empire 
and where do the two systems differ from one 
another. The author conrludes that the old 
Russian imperialism has survived only to the 
extent that historical, ethnical or strategic argu- 
ments could be made for its preservation. The 
Sovietization of Eastern and Central Europe and 
a large part of Asia is, however, not zhe conse- 
quence of an historical legacy and geopolitical 
considerations, but of internal, self-made laws of a 
new type of impenalism. The ideological difference 
can best be recognized in the difference between 
the concepts “autocratic” and “tozlitarian.” 
The old Russian autocracy lacked the dogmatic 
ideology and the authority over all fields of life 
which totalitarianism possesses. The Soviet state 
also differs from the old order in the extent of 
its political and economic technical perfection. 
The materlal power of modern technology and 
the leveling tendency of modem industrial 
society have also rendered it considerable assist- 
ance. 

The second article of this issue is Nikolai 
Galay’s “The Influence of Military Factors on the 
Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union,” in which 
two main tendencies of Soviet foreign policy are 
observed: first the attempt to reduce the influence 
of the military revolution, which is nullifying 
the significance of war as a political instrument, 
by eluminating the danger of a total atomic war, 
and second the attempt to create opportunities 
for wars with conventional weapons which the 
Communists need to Communize the world.! 

In his article “The Contemporary Teaching 
of Dialectical Materialism in the USSR” Klaus 
Klarer critically examines the textbook Foss- 
dations of Marxist Philosophy which was published 
in Moscow in 1958. He casts light on the unyleld- 
ing dogmatic position of the basic teachings of 
the Marxist “Classics” and the opportunistic 
matching of these teachings to current policy 
which are found side-by-side in this text. | 

In the article “The Russian Revolutionary 
Heritage and Marxism” Eugen Pyziur concerns 
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himself with the non-Marxist forebears of 
Bolshevism. In Leninism, the ideologically 
purest and most complete incarnation of Bolshe- 
vism he sees a mixture of Marxism and the 
Russian revolutionary tradition as incorporated 
in the works of the socialist narodniki, abcve all 
Herzen, Bakunin, Nechaev and Thkachev. 


Alexander Dombrowsky devotes his article 
“The Study of Ancient History in the USSR” 
to the ideological and political motivations which 
lead Scviet scholars willfally and arbitrarily to 
manipulate -historical fact. Under the guise of 
historical research on the ancient world they 
produce anti-religious propaganda which is for 
the most part directed against Christianity. Their 
interpretation of the source of the Old and New 
Testaments has all the earmarks of the supposedly 
repudiated Pokrovsky school: an excessive 
sociologicalization of the historical process and its 
distortion to favor the Communist viewpoint. 

L Mirtechuk reports in the last article on the 
annual meeting of the Deutsche Gesellackaft für 
Osteuropakunde which was held October 22—24, 
1959 in Fulda. 


The following books were reviewed in this 


_ issue: Der Bolschewismeus und dis christliche Existenz 


by Fedor Stepun, Hister Russland China by Wil- 
helm Starlinger, Die Ostzes—ein rotes Birnenmesr 
by Wolfgang Hopker, Die Methoden des sowjeti- 
sehen Imperialismus by Hans Kluth, Me Russie 
habillée on URSS, by Princesse Zinaida Schakovsky, 
5000 Sowjetkipfe edited by Hans Koch, and The 
Soviet Bureaucratic Elite by John A. Armstrong. 


* 


UKRAINIAN REVIEW, No. 8, 
112 pp. (in English.) 

The issue starts with a biographical sketch of 
the veteran Ukrainian scholar and pablicist, 
Professor Borys Martos, on the occasion of his 
80th birthday, written by I. Bakalo. 

In his “Changes in the Population of the 
Ukrainian SSR (1927—1958),” V. Kubtyovych 
traces the trends of population changes in the 
different parts of the country, mentioning the 
factors influencing these changes. 

The third article, “The Standard of Living in the 
Soviet Union” by Y. Glovinsky, shows the effect 
of the rapid industrialization of the country 
on the standard of living of the people of the 
Soviet Union, and compares this standard of 
living with that of the working class in the free 
economies of the westem capitalist courtrics, 


1959, 


In connection with a Soviet Government 
decision to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Soviet trade unions, F. Hayenko’s article “Trade 
Unions in the USSR” traces the history of the 
trade union movement in the USSR, showing the 
use made of the movement by the Party to achieve 
its own ends, rather than secure the welfare of the 
workers. 

L. Halchenko’s “The Soviet Film Industry in 
the Ukrainian SSR,” is also a historical sketch, 
emphasizing the imposition of the “Party line” 
on the art of cinematography as on other forms 
of art. 

“The Distinguishing Characteristics of the 
Ukrainian Church” by Polonska-Vasylenko, 
shows how the Autocephalic Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church has struggled throughout the centuries 
to preserve its identity. 

The last article, “Volodymyr Symyrenko” by 
Ivan Rozkin, 1s a short biography of the eminent 
Ukrainian pomologist who was “liquidated” by 
the Communist authorities in 1938. 

The issue also contains a list of the Ukrainian 
publications of the Institute. 
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DERGI, No. 19, 1960, 112 pp. (in Turkish.) 

This issue contains the following articles: “The 
Unstable Status Quo,” by N. Galay; “Factors 
Determining Soviet Foreign Policy,” by A. Av- 
torkhanov; “The National Autonomous Govern- 
ment of Turkestan,” by A. Oktay; ‘Measures 
Against Nationalism in the North Caucasus,” 
by R. Karca; “About a New History Book 
Published in Soviet Azerbaidzhan,” by S. Tekiner; 
and “The Twentieth Anniversary of the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact and the Beginning of World 
War II,” by G. Kostyuk. 

The issue also contains a section “Book Re- 
views” and a “Chronicle of Events.” 


ro 


BIELARUSKI ZBORNIK, No. 11, 1959, 
144 pp. (In Belorussian.) J 

This issue opens with N. Niedasiek’s “National 
Self-determination and the Soviets.” The author 
gives a resumé of the way in which the idea of 
self-determination of nations has been altered in 
the program of the Communist Party. The 
materials presented cover the program called for 
by the Russian Social-Democratic Workers’ Party 
before the revolution and the changes made in 
the program up to the 1930’s, 


The next article is P. Urban’s “The Fortieth 
Anniversary of the BSSR and its Communist 
Party” and as the title suggests is an analysis of 
the history of Belorussia over the last 40 years. 

In U. Hlybinn’s “The Latest Developments 
in the Struggle for Originality in Belorossian 
Culture” a great many materials from the Soviet 
press dealing with the growth of national con- 
sciousness in the field of culture and language 
are presented. 

In “The Belorussian Theater on the Way of 
Denationglization” M. Kulikovich traces de- 
velopments in the Belorussian theater as reflected 
in the articles of Belorussian literary and dramatic 
critics. 

G. Kostyuk’s “The Twentieth Anniversary of 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact and the Beginning 
of World War II” is devoted to the history of the 
agreement between the two dictatorships — against 
peace and freedom — and gives a detailed account 
of the proviaions and purposes of the pact and 
Soviet military preparations at the time. 

A. Konash writes in “The Railroad Transpor- 
tation of Belorussian” on the history of the 
development of rail transport in Belorussia from 
1917 to the present and gives a thorough analysis 
of its present economic and strategic importance, 
The article also contains a list of the branch lines 
in the Belorussian SSR, their length and names 
of the more important stations. 


This issues concludes with A. Paramonov’s 
“The Present Condition of the Forests of Belo- 
russia” which contains detailed statistics on the 
size and state of the forests in the separate oblasts 
of the Belorussian SSR. 


* 


VESTNIK, No. 33, 1960, 160 pp. (In Russiaa.) 


This issue opens with G. Akhminovw’s “A New 
History of the Soviet Communist Party” which 
is devoted to the recently published History of she 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. The author 
views the concepts put forth in the book not as 
theoretical hypotheses but as practical guides in 
the struggle for world mastery. He dwells on the 
book’s tendency to define the struggle for Com- 
munism not only as a workers’ movement but as a 
movement embracing all employees and de- 
fending the interests of the entire nation. The 
author notes the presence of primitive distortions 
of fact and the attempts to avoid the question of 
the mass terror and coercion introduced with the 
establishment of the Communist dictatorship, 
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which abound in the book. The article concludes 


with an analysis of present Communist tactics on | 


the basis of the line taken by the History. 

In his “Soviet Agriculture in 1959” S. Kabysh 
presents extensive statistics on the results of the 
1959 harvest, area under cultivation, etc. | 

G. Vvedensky’s “The Soviet Diamond In- 
dustry” is devoted to the diamond deposits in the 
USSR, the history of their development, the 
technology involved and the prospects for farther 
development. 

In Prof. T. Davletshin’s article “Soviet hi 
Laws in the Post Stalin Period” the most important 
laws, decrees and administrative practices in this 
field during! the period 1953-59 are examined. 

In the article “The Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
_ Publication of Lenin’s Book Materialism and 

Empiriocriticism” Prof. A. Philipov views this 
work of Lenin’s as an unsystematic work put 
together from fragments of quotations and 
criticism without essential content, but with each 


letter and word deliberately selected to support . 


his own views and the immortal glory of Marx- 
ism, while abuse is hurled at noa-Marxists. The 
author analyzes Lenin’s position on the principle 
of Party spirit in Soviet philosophy. The article 
ends with an examination cf Lenin’s views onlthe 
crisis in physics and the author comes to the 
conclusion that Lenin did not understand ‘the 
crisis in physics at the beginning of the 20th 
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Century and did not foresee the further develop- 
ment which has largely refuted the materialism 
in which Lenin believed. 

The articles section of this issue concludes with 
N. Tan’s “Literature and Art as Factors in Soviet 
Education.” The author examines the whole of 
Soviet art, its forms aad methods, socialist 
realism anc the influence of Soviet art on the mass 
audience. A gteat many concrete examples are 
taken from Soviet literature, films and other 
visual arts. 

In a brief note devoted to N. A. Belgorodsky 
Prof. N. Poppe discusses the scholarly work of the 
well known orientalist who died a year ago in Iran. 

The criticism and biblozraphy section contains 
“Soviet Literature Published in 1958 on the 
Archeology of European Russia” by Dr. Marija 
Gimbutas as well as reviews of the following 
books: W. Weidle, Russia’s Task, New York, 1956; 
Adolf Weber, Sonjetwirtschaft und Weltwirtschaft, 
Berlin, 1959; Voprosy ekonomiki, Nos. 1—12, 1959; 
Planoves kboxyaistvo, Nos. 2—12, 1959; Leon Lene- 
man, La tragédie des Juifs nm U.R.S.S., Paris, 1959; 
Chiang Kai-chek, Sosis? Russia in China, New 
York, 1957; Tommaso Campanella, City of the Sun, 
Moscow, 1st ed. 1934, 2nd ed. 1947. Also included 
is a bibliography of recent literature on the Soviet 
Union and Communism. 

This issue contains obituaries of R. Sorgenfrey, 
V. Mertselov, P. Kotovich and A. Kotsevalov. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press'and Radio) 


April 1960 ` 


1 Khrushchev’s speech at the Soviet embassy 
in Paris published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at the Rouen Chamber 
of Commerce published. 

Report published on Khrushchev’s meeting 
with French trade-union representatives in 
Paris, 

Report published on signing of Soviet- 
Czechoslovak agreement on Soviet technical 
aid in the construction of a metallurgical 
combine in Eastern Slovakia. 

Agreement on British industrial exhibition 
in May 1961 signed in Moscow. 

Group of teachers and students from US 
National War College headed by Rear Admiral 
R. H. Phillips arrives in Moscow. 

Report published on meeting of Belorussian 
Party activists to discuss the Party decree 
“On the Tasks of Party Propagandists Under 
Present Conditions.” 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters of the USSR Kosygin meets with French 
businessmen. 

Talks between Khrushchev and de Gaulle 
held in Paris. ‘ 

Chairman of the Soviet of the Union P. Lo- 
banov receives delegation of the Polish- 
Soviet Friendship Society. 

Soviet trade-union delegation headed by 
Chairman of the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions V. Grishin leaves Moscow for 
Milan for the Fifth Congress of the Italian 
General Confederation of Labor. 

Report published on beginning of the 
construction of the Kushka-Gerat-Kandager 
Highway. 

Group of Albanian educationalists arrives in 
Moscow. 

Soviet retail prices for medicines lowered by 
14%. 


Franco-Soviet payments agreement signed in 
Paris. 
Report published on Khrushchev’s meeting 
with French trade-union representatives, 
Meeting of brigade representatives and shock 
workers of the Ukraine ends in Kiev. 


3 Joint Franco-Soviet communiqué on Khrush- 


chev’s visit to France published, 

Khrushchev returns to Moscow from France, 

Text of Khruschev’s speech on French 
television published. 

Report published on signing in Paris of 
Franco-Soviet protocols on exchange of 
information in various scientific fields and on 
cultural and scientific cooperation. 

Soviet Foreign Ministry note to the West 
German Embassy on the dispatching of 
German war decorations from 1941 and 1942 
to a Soviet citizen published. 

Report published on signing of Sino-Soviet 
trade protocol for 1960. 


4 Text of Khrushchev’s press conference in 


Rambouillet published. 

Khrushchev’s and Voroshilov’s greetings to 
the Hungarian government on the 15th anni- 
versary of the Hungarian People’s Republic 
published, 

First Congress of Composers of the RSFSR 
begins in Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting in Moscow 
published. 

Khrushchev’s telegram to Cambodian Pre- 
mier Norodom Sihanouk on the death of the 
Cambodian King Norodom Suramarit pub- 
lished. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and Libyan King Idris I on the latter’s 70th 
birthday published. 

Delegation of the Swiss Labor Party arrives 
in Moscow. 

Greetings of the Party Central Bureau for 
the RSFSR and the RSFSR Council of Min- 
isters to the First Congress of Composers of the 
RSFSR published. 

Session of the Committee for Lenin Prizes 
in Literature and Art begins in Moscow. 


6 Group of US officials headed by Presidential 


Press Secretary J. Haggerty arrives in Moscow. 
Regulations for admission to Soviet higher 
educational institutions for 1960 published. 
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North Viet Nam Prssident Ho Chi Min 
receives Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade 
N. Patolichev in Hanoi. 

The Finnish Ambassador holds epua 
to mark the 12th. anniversary of Soviet- . 
Finnish treaty of friendship, ee 
and mutual aid. 

Sixth Congress of the Coal Miners’ Union 
ends in Moscow. 

Reception held in the Kremlin to mark the 
foundation of a Union of Composers of the 
RSFSR.. 


Regulations for admission to Soviet secondary 
specialist schools in 1960 published. 
Report published oa plenary session; of 
the Supreme Court of the USSR. 
Khrushchev’s message to U Nu on ‘his 


Third Congress of the All-Union Ast-o- 
nomical and Geodesic Society ends in Kisv. 


12 Ratification documents of Soviet-Bulgaran 


social security agreement signed in Sofia on 
December 11, 1959 exchanged in Mosccw- 

Rumanian ratification documents of COME- 
CON statutes handed over to the Soviet 
government for preservation. 

Second plenary sess:on of the board. of “he 
Union of Soviet Writers on problems of 
dramaturgy begins in Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s greetings to the chairman of 
the Second Conference on the Soliderity of 
the Afro-Asian Countries published. 

President of the Mongolian Pariam=nt 
Z. Sambu arrives in Moscow. 


reelection as Burmese Prime Minister pub- 13 Finnish President Kekkonen ratifies Sov.ct- 


lished. 

Soviet delegation of the Committee for ‘the 
Solidarity of the Afro-Asian Countries headed 
by Chairman Tursun-zade leaves Moscow 
for Conakry. i 
Khroshchev’s greetings to the chairman ofthe 
Conference of Government and Public Or- 
ganizations of the Countries of Africa pub- 
lished. 

Mikoyan leaves Moscow for Bagdad, to 
open Soviet industrial exhibition. 

Repost published on arrival in Moscow of 
Canadian trade delegation. 

Seventh Congress of Ukrainian Trade 
Unions ends i in Kiev. 


Soviet government memorandum on the 
opening of the 15th session of the UN Euro- 
pean Economic Commission on April. 20 
in Geneva published. 

Soviet delegate V. Zorin’s statement tothe 
Ten-Nation Disarmament Committee pub- 
lished. ` 

First plenary session of the board of the 
Union of Composers of the RSFSR held in 
Moscow. 

Polish Party delegation headed by Politburo 
member Z. Kliszko leaves Mascow for home. ` 

Report published on admissions to the 
Higher Party School of che Central Committee. 


Soviet industrial exhibition opens in Bagdad. 
Party slogans for May Day, 1960 published. 
New statement by Zorin to the ‘Ten-Nation 
Disarmament Committee published. 
Conference on problems concerning .the 
Caspian Sea and its basin begins in Moscow. 
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Finnish credit agreement. 

Albanian ratification documents of COME- 
CON statutes handed over to the Soviet 
government for preservation. 

Soviet Party delega-ion headed by Central 
Committee Secretary L. Brezhnev leaves 
Moscow for the Twelfth Congress of “he 
Finnish Communist Party in Helsinki. 

Soviet Party delega-ion headed by Central 
Committee Secretary P. Pospelov leaves 
Moscow for the Twelfth Congress of she 
Belgian Communist Party in Brussels. 

US “National Troupe” arrives in Moscow 
for guest performances. i 


14 Group of US educationalists arrives in Mosecw. 


Afghan Prime Minister Sadar Mohammed 
Daud arrives in Moscow. 

The First Deputy Chairman of the Alban-an 
Council of Ministers arrives in Moscow. 

Voroshilov receives the Turkish Ambas- 
sador. 

First Deputy Chairman of the Corneil of 
Ministers F. R. Kozlov receives the Ghararc 
Ambassador. 


15 Talks begin in Moscow on Sovist-Imqt 


cultural and scientific cooperation ir 1950. 

Kosygin recerves the First Deputy Chairrrar 
of the Albanian Council of Ministers. . 

Voroshilov receives the Argentinian Am- 
bassador. 

“Zorin’s statement to the Ten-Naticon Lis- 
armament Committee published. 

Central Committee message to the Cencra 
Committee of the Spanish Communist Party 
on the latter’s 40th anniversary published. 


Central Committee message to the National 
Congress of the Communist Party of New 
Zealand published. 

Exhibition “Soviet Russia” 
Moscow. 

Reception held in the Kremlin for Sambu. 


16 Mikoyan returns to Moscow from Bagdad. 

Central Statistical Administration report 

published on the results of the fulfillment of 

the state plan for industry in the first quarter 
of 1960. 

Greetings of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
and Party Central Committee to the North 
Ossetian ASSR on the 40th anniversary of the 
establishment of Soviet authority there 
published, 

Central Committee greetings to the Twelfth 
Congress of the Finnish Communist Party 
published, 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet on the award of the Order of Lenin to 
Sambu published. 

Delegation of the Soviet iam 
group headed by J. Paleckis leaves Moscow 
for Athens. 

Soviet-Sudanese trade protocol for 1960 
signed in Khartoum. 

Editorial session of the journal Problems of 
„Peace and Socialism ends in Prague. 

Indian scholar Sahid Singh Sokhei arrives in 
Moscow from Delhi. 

First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR F. Kozlov receives 
Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce 
G. Churchill. 


17 Central Committee greetings to the Thir- 
teenth Congress of the Belgian Communist 
Party published. 


18 Three-year Soviet-Canadian trade agreement 

signed in Moscow. 

New Zealand Prime Minister W. Nash 
artives in Moscow. 

Polish scholar and public figure J. Dem- 
browski arrives in Moscow. 

The Turkish Ambassador leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Exchange of telegrams between Khrushchev 
and Sihanuk on the Cambodian national 
holiday published. 


19 Chilean poet Pablo Neruda arrives in Moscow. 
The Argentinian Ambassador leaves Moscow 
for home, 


opens in 


. 


-20 Soviet-Iragi talks on cultural and scientific 


cooperation concluded in Moscow. 
Khrushchev receives Nash in Gagra. 
Fifteenth anniversary of Soviet-Polish treaty 
of friendship, mutal aid and cooperation 
celebrated. 


21 Khrushchev has talks with Daud in Gagra. 
Hungarian Party delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 
22 Khrushchev’s greetings to the chairman of the 
fifteenth session of the UN European Eco- 
nomic Commission published. ° 


23 Khrushchev leaves Gagra for Baku. 
Swiss Labor Party delegation leaves Moscow 
for home. 
Reception held in the Kremlin for Nash. 


24 Soviet memorandum to the Japanese govern- 
ment on the Japan-US military treaty pub- 
lished. 

North Viet Nam Party delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. 


25 Troitsky Power Station -with a capacity of 
100,000 kilowatts supplies power for indus- 
trial use. 

Fortieth anniversary of the establishment of 
Soviet authority in Azerbaidzhan celebrated. 


26 Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting in Baku to 
mark the fortieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of Soviet authority in Azerbaidzhan 
published. 

Messages of the Central Committee, Pre- 
sidiam of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
and Council of Ministers of the USSR to the 
Azerbaidzhan SSR on the fortieth anniversary 
of the establishment of Soviet authority there 
published. 


27 Presidium of the Supreme Soviet ratifies Soviet- 
Indian agreement on cultural, scientific, and 
technical cooperation, signed in New Delhi 
on February 12, 1960. 

Exchange of telegrams between Khrushchev 
and the Prime Minister of Togo on Togo’s 
gaining independence published. 

Khrushchev leaves Baku for Moscow. 

Central Committee fote “On Economizing 
Ferrous Metal Expenditure in the National 

“ Economy” published. 


28 Session of the COMECON Permanent Com- 
mission on Economic, Scientific, and Technical 
Cooperation in the Field of Ferrous Metallurgy 
ends in Moscow. 
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Soviet-Czechoslovak tade agreement for 30 Report published of discovery of petroleum 
1961—65 signed in Prague. deposit in Tyumen Reon, Siberia, 

Peruvian parliamentary delegation headed by 
First Vice-President of the Chamber of 
Deputies Ernesto Moreno Figueroa arrives in 





Changes and Appointments 
2 I. L Kuzmin released from his post as Chair- 


Moscow. 
F ; : f the State Scientific and Economic 
Delegation of the Union of Chinese Jour- Pee ` ; 
i ives in Moscow. Council in connection with his transfer to 
other duties. 
29 Czechoslovak President Novotny receives A. F. Zasyadko eppriited Chairman of the 
Patolichev in Prague. State Scientific and Economic Council. 
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ARTICLES 


Reflections on the Failure of the Paris Conference 
; NīIKoLAr GALAY 


Between May 16 and 18, 1960, Khrushchev gave in Paris a demonstration 
of a diplomatic game the meaning of which has been the subject of discussion in 
the non-Communist world ever since. The question discussed is why Khrushchev 
disrupted the conference in Paris—because of his unstable character or because this 
step was predetermined by some other factor. In order to answer this question 
one must first determine the most characteristic feature in the events. Most 
characteristic was undoubtedly the sharp volte-face in Khrushchev’s foreign 

_ policy line, a line which he had developed logically and consequentially even 
prior to his removal of the Stalinists from the Party Central Committe in 1957. 
That this policy was Khrushchev’s own, that the Soviet foreign policy course 
has a definite Khrushchev “imprint” is clear from the statements made by the 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers both at home and during his trips abroad 
which created a new stage in Soviet policy, the use of tourism as a diplomatic 
‘weapon. ' 

The strategic aspect of the policy of Khrushchev and all his predecessors 
has remained constant: the’ consolidation of Communism inside the country and 
its constant extension abroad. The tactical aspect of Khrushchev’s policy had 
the aim of furthering the strategic goal via peaceful coexistence. The policy of 

- peaceful coexistence aimed at undermining the morale and ability of the non- 

Communist world to defend itself and at building up the USSR’s economic 

potential so as to defeat capitalism in the psychological, economic, and social 
struggle. Coexistence was to provide Communism with a breathing-space in 
order to remove various disproportions in economic development. The Soviet 
leaders were particularly in need of a breathing space in order to relax the atma- 
ments race. The tempo and complexity of this race have set the Soviet Union 
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enormous tasks since it has on its hands the Seven-Year Plan, the need to help 
China to industrialize, and the economic struggle for influence in the under- 
developed countries of Asia and Africa. At the Twentieth Party Congress Khrush- 
chev was compelled to back up his policy of coexistence, a policy which con- 
tradicts, by the way, the main directives of Marxism-Leninism, with the ideological 
thesis that wars are no longer inevitable, in order to have it accepted in the West 
Tourism was then introduced as a’ diplomatic weapon. The immediate aim oZ 
such a political course was the holding of a summit conference with the purpose 
of freezing for a particular period the ostensible “‘status quo” in the world oz 
in any case of impressing on the West that such a stèp was possible. This status 
quo was intended to divide the world for a particular period into two spheres oz 
influence-the Communist and non-Communist, thus legalizing all the USSR’s 
gains and conquests in World War Il. The policy of peaceful coexistence which 
Khrushchev accompanied with enticing proposals of peace to a West tired of 
Communist aggression was backed up by a demonstration, for psychologicel 
purposes, of the military power of the Soviet Union and its successes in th2 
nuclear and missile fields. The policy of peaceful coexistence was intended nct 
only to suggest that a prolonged peace was possible, but also to intimidate the 
non-Communist world, compelling it to abandon its main means of defense, 
atomic weapons. The Berlin conflict was also provoked as a means of compelling 


the West to accept coexistence on Soviet terms, 
It must be admitted that the results of such a policy were favorable for the 


Soviers. A gradual, but definite ‘relaxation in the West’s resistance to Con 
munism could be observed. This was even noticeable externally in the various 
disagreements in NATO, in a growth in national, egoistic’ tendencies among 
the NATO allies, France, Great Britain, and Western Germany. Camp David 
saw this policy reach the height of success. The events in Paris represented 
an external volte-face from this course. Khrushchev’s provocative ultimatun - 
doomed the conference to failure; He was well aware that the United States 
could not yield, in spite of its desiré for coexistence. The break was accompanied 
by personal insults to President Eisenhower, insults apparently intended to 
nullify the chance of any rapprochement in the near future. 


The following questions must be answered in order to estimate the importance 
of the events of May 16—18 in Paris: (1) Was the air incident near Sverdlovsk the 
pretext or reason for torpedoing the conference?; (2) Why was the Soviet goverr- 
ment’s reaction to the incident of May 1 so delayed?; the canference could have 
been cancelled without Khrushchev’s dramatic demonstration in Paris; (3) Whet 
internal political events took place; in the period preceding the conference both 
in the West and in the East, which could have influenced the change in tke 
Soviet political line? The answers to these questions will give some idea of tke 
teal reasons for the disruption of the conference and of zhe consequences, a 
result of the change in the tactical line of Soviet policy. 


As regards the first question, both Khrushchev and the Soviet Party and 
government organs have been well aware that United States airplanes have been 
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carrying out flights over the USSR during the last four years. The situation of 
mutual reconnaissance and supervision was no secret to the Soviets. The United 
States checks from the air and the Soviet system of espionage via Communist 
agents, a system which was established much earlier, comprised part of the 
reciprocal coexistence. Yet such a system of mutual checking has not been a 
decisive feature of Soviet policy of coexistence. Khrushchev could easily have 
put a stop to United States air checks at the conference without disrupting it 
since the United States was prepared to make concessions. The United States 
tepresentatives were so restrained at the conference that they did not produce the 
obvious answers to Khrushchev’s accusations. They went on the defensive 
and warned about the possibility of a sudden attack. In’ Paris not a word was 
said about regular Soviet espionage activity. The United States did not say: 
“We shall continue to fly over Soviet territory until a stop is put to Soviet espionage 
in the non-Communist world.” The Americans could then have handed over an 
extremely long list of cases of Soviet espionage in the West. Not until after the con- 
ference was over did Vice-President Nixon mention cases of espionage by two Soviet 
diplomats and other cases into which he could not go for security reasons. Such 
a colorless statement ignored the fact that the Soviet government is now waging 
open diplomacy and that in such a situation a secret loses its importance. The 
United States was obviously unwilling to renew the tension, hoping that the 
incident could be smoothed over. Hence, the air incident near Sverdlovsk was 
not the reason why Khrushchev disrupted the conference and abruptly altered 
his policy. n} ; 

It would be illogical to believe that the weakness in the Soviet anti-aircraft 
defenses, as expressed in the fact that United States airplanes have been able to 
carry out about 150 through flights over Soviet territory in the last four years, 
should cause the Soviet leaders, in particular Khrushchev, heartburn. The latter 
obviously arrived at the conference with a plan which had been carefully worked 
out in advance. Hence, even if one suspects that Khrushchev lost his nerves, 
this could not be said to be the case with all the Soviet leaders who have on more 
than one occasion in the past had much greater trials to bear. The conclusion can 
accordingly be drawn that the air incident was the pretext and not the reason for 
the torpedoing of the conference. 

The answer to the second question, the reasons for the Soviet government’s 
delayed reaction to the air incident of May 1, is much simpler. The conference 
could have been called off through diplomatic channels or else the ultimatum 
could have been issued prior to the arrival of the heads of the four governments in 
Paris. The fact that the Soviets behaved as they did at a world forum reveals 
that they were determined to make the event as dramatic as possible. Khrushchev 
did his utmost to ensure that the split took place in Paris itself, and not prior 
to the conference. His statements at a session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
and even directly on his arrival in Paris to representatives of the foreign press 
gave no idea as to what was forthcoming. Quite the reverse. Two days before 
the conference Khrushchev expressed the hope that it would be successful. Thus, 
it was to be disrupted at a world forum so as to enable the Soviet government 
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to change its foreign policy line. Here the prablem arises: for whom was this 
obvious demonstation intended, the outside world or the Communist bloc? An 
analysis of the events preceding the conferences in the non-Communist and Com- 
munist worlds throws some light on this problem which must be answered in 
conjunction with the third question mentioned above. 


The events after the meeting! between’ Khrushchev and Eisenhower in 
Camp David can be best expressed by the title of the novel by Erich Remarque, 
All Ouiet on the Western Front. Khrushchev did not succeed, in spite of definite 
signs of disagreements between the Western allies over general policies, in 
splitting the allies. However, the Western front, which was united in principle 
over one problem, Berlin, was shaken internally by disagreements over the 
permissible limits of political concessions to Khrushchev in talks with the Soviet 
Union. The Western front had one organic weakness, the fact that Western 
policy was marked by purely negative, defensive aims. The American geopolitician 
Homer Lea stressed at the beginning of the century, when studying the geopoli- 
tical position of the British Empire, the general law that an aggressive, advancing 
alliance always has advantages, as expressed in its internal unity and dynamism, 
over a defensive alliance. In Lea’s opinion aims tend to diverge in a defensive 
alliance and the strivings of the individual participants in the coalition csually 
lead to centrifugal tendencies. There will, according to Lea, be as many divergent 
trends as there are participants in the defensive coalition.1 Speaking about 
the absence of changes in the Western world, one can note that there were no 
important changes in the general tendency toward coexistence with the USSR 
in the West, nor changes in the personnel of the United States, British, French, 
and German governments which might have given the Soviet government a 
reason to cause a disruption in the period between Camp David and the summit 
conference. ‘The forthcoming presidential elections in the United States have not 
yet begun to effect future foreign policy. They have to date remained within the 
framework of American domestic policy. Meanwhile the Paris events have given 
the pre-election campaign a definite! foreign policy aspect, one that is essentially 
unfavorable for Khrushchev personally and for the Communist government in 
general. Thus, the events in the West, or more exactly the absence of charges in 
Western policy, are not the reason for the disruption of the conference. 


The situation was completely different in the Soviet Union in the period 
preceding the conference. In the, field of Soviet domestic policy the most 
striking event was the Central Committee plenum which began on May 4. The 
convocation of the plenary session was reported on May 5. In contradiction 
to accepted practice no report was published at all on the agenda. Yet 
the agenda of the forthcoming !plenum on July 13 has been published.* 
The only results of the plenary session which are known are those on changes 
in the top Party personnel. The former Party Secretariat was in essence dissolved. 





i : 
1 Homer Lea, The Day of tha Saxon, quoted from the German „Die Stsas der Anglosachsen, Berne, 
1946, pp. 117-18. 
2 Tzyestia, May 5, 1960. 


1 
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In the second half of the 1950’s one could ascertain that the center of power was 
passing from the Presidium to expanded Central Committee plenums. One of the 
main tasks of the Party Secretariat is to arrange the Party cadres and to select the 
members of the Party Central Committee. It is thus the most important center 
of power in the Soviet Union today. After the removal from the Central Com- 
mittee Presidium of the group of Stalinists and Malenkov and Shepilov, the 
Central Committee Secretariat was filled almost completely with Khrushchev’s 
supporters, with persons whom he had advanced from secondary posts to leading 
ones in the Party. On May 4, most of Khrushchey’s supporters were removed 
from the ten-man strong Central Committee Secretariat. The leading figure, 
Brezhnev, became Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, that is, 
the nominal head of state. Such a post is more a representative one, than one 
with authority. Its holder merely signs decrees and decisions passed in other 
sections, as the colorless Kalinin and Voroshilov did in their time. Also removed 
from the Secretariat were Furtseva, Ignatov, and Kirichenko. Prior to his disgrace 
the latter had been one of Khrushchev’s “crown princes.” Also removed was 
Aristov who was to some degree a Khrushchev fellow-traveler. In sum five of 
Khrushchev’s supporters were removed from the Secretariat. A further person 
removed was Pospelov, the ideologist, who was not so close to the revisionist 
Khrushchev. Both Suslov, who has remained in the Secretariat, and Pospelov 
represented another line. As opposed to the revisionistic Khrushchev club, they 
were to some degree more orthodox Communists, ideologically much closer to 
the Molotov than to the Khrushchev group. Two figures from this group are 
left on the Presidium, Suslov and Kuusinen. The latter is a second-rate figure, 
who often publishes Stalinist articles in the press, especially in the Cominform 
magazine published in Prague. Also left on the Secretariat is Mukhitdinov, a 
‘second-rate figure, but a supporter of Khrushchev. The six persons removed have 
been replaced by one only, a major figure, Frol Kozlov, who prior to the plenum 
was First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 

. The Secretariat presently comprises: Khrushchev and his supporter Mukhit- 
dinov; Suslov and his adherent Kuusinen; and a fifth member Kozlov, who is 
actually the main figure on the Secretariat after Khrushchev. He cannot be 
regarded as a supporter of the latter. He is to some degree closer to the Com- 
munist economic managers, although a product of the Leningrad Party apparatus. 
There are thus two wings with Kozlov as the arbiter between them. In other 
words, a compromise has been achieved by the introduction of three groups 
into the Secretariat. Kozlov’s importance and role can be illustrated by the 
ceremonial at the Central Committee Presidium welcome to the congress of 
representatives of Communist brigades at the énd of May. In spite of Khrush- 
chev’s presence among the Central Committee Presidium members at the congress, 
Kozlov read the welcome in the name of the ‘Central Committee and according 
to the Soviet press received considerable applause. Earlier the First Secretary, that 
is, Khrushchev, had always had the right to deliver such a message. In accordance 
with the new statutes the Secretariat will continue to remain the main center of 
power in the USSR. Until recently Khrushchev was able to control the selection 
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of all Central Committee members since he has a majority of supporters on the 
Secretariat. Now this opportunity has been somewhat lost. The importance oZ 
Suslov and his line has been increased, while Kozlov represents a third group. - 


The fact that the persons removed from the Secretariat have, with the ex- 
ception of Kirichenko, remained on the Presidium, shows that the Presidium is 
at present not the main organ of power. Hence, the changes in its composition, 
the introduction of Kosygin, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the RSFSE 
Polyansky and First Secretary of the Ukrainian Party Central Committee Podgorny, 
to the exclusion of Kirichenko and Belyaev, are not so important. More in- 
teresting are the eveats in the Council of Ministers. Prior to the recent changes 
Khrushchev was the chairman, Kozlov and Mikoyan first deputy chairmen. 
Kosygin has now replaced Kozlov as First Deputy Chairman. Kosygin is a 
specialist in light industry.? Although still Chairman of the Council of Ministers, 
Khrushchev does not have the time to devote himself to matters of state, and 
control of the Council of Ministers is in fact in the hands of Kosygin and Mikoyar, 
‘ two light industry specialists, despite the fact that the official emphasis is on 
heavy industry in the Seven-Year Plan too. Both this contradiction and the con= 
promise in the composition of the new Secretariat reveal that there was an internal 
struggle both prior to and during the plenum, and that the s-ruggle did not end 
with the victory of one particular group, but with compromises. The consolidatioa 
of Khrushchev’s influence has also been checked somewhat. Three groups 
presumably had their say during the disagreements: the orthodox Communiste, 
the revisionists headed by Khrushchev, and the Party economic managers. 
The latter probably do not yet have, a fixed foreign policy line; they are interested 
mainly in domestic matters, rather than foreign policy. However, Soviet foreiga 
policy has always been a projection of domestic policy, hence one has to take 
part in it. 

Neither the subjects discussed at the plenum nor the nature of the disagree- 
ments leading to major changes at the top are known. The following can, however, 
be said. In the Soviet Union the struggle for power is not simply a personal 
struggle. In each ideocratic formation this struggle is linked with the selectioa 
of a particular strategy and tactic. The competing Communist groups have 
nothing to fight about over strategy. They all think along the same lines: the 
establishment of Communism throughout the world. However, all these 
claimants to power have varying tactical paths. There has always been a struggle 
over tactics, both uader Stalin, during the removal of the Stalinists, anc whea 
Beria was liquidated, since tactics are a matter of life and death in the USSE. 
The groups are compelled to select a certain path from the various possibilities, 
while each path has difficulties and dangers. One can state definitely that tke 
disagreements took place over both foreign and domestic policy. One can also 
assert that China is influencing Soviet foreign policy to some degree. Shortty 
before the May conference, reports appeared on a speech made in February 19€0 
by a “Chinese observer” at a meeting of representatives cf the Warsaw Pact 





3 Ibid. 
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countries.* This speech was extremely striking, representing the official Chinese 
standpoint toward the policy of peaceful coexistence. The observer noted that 
there was no ideological justification for such a course in Communist logic. 
Imperialists will always remain imperialists, the Chinese representative pointed 
out, and only the physical destruction of them can solve the problem of the final 
victory of Communism. He also noted that the'Communist bloc had no need to 
fear the atomic bomb since capitalism would not survive an atomic war and a 
new, Communist society would be engendered. This was the main import of his 
speech, which was published in the leading Chinese newspaper Red Flag. There 
was no report published in the Soviet or satellite press. ‘Thus, China stands for 
international tension and even for the unleashing of a major war. Whether such a 
standpoint can have a decisive influence on Soviet foreign policy is doubtful, 
since China is not yet strong enough to be able to dictate such a sharp change in 
Soviet foreign policy. It may influence, but cannot govern Soviet foreign policy, 
since China is not yet an industrial or atomic power. 

The question as to the attitude of the three groups in the Party apex towards the 
waging of a major war is that neither Khrushchev and his supporters with their 
tactic of coexistence, nor the Stalinists and their ally Suslov, nor the Communist 
economic managers can have any desire to start a major war, as the Chinese leaders 
would like, so long as the West has atomic weapons at its disposal. Some Com- 
munist leaders might well like to step up the tension and provoke local conflicts, 
but by no means a total war. Only in exceptional circumstances would they 
abandon a policy of coexistence, in which they reasonably enough see the best 
way of serving Communist goals at the present stage. As for the people at large 
in the USSR, their desire for peace is at least as great as that in the West, since 
they suffered more from the horrors of the war than any other people. They 
obviously would not sympathize with plans for a war or the stepping up of the 
tension in the world. However, the compromise as expressed in the new com- 
position of the Secretariat shows that the course to be taken at the conference 
in Paris was to be a compromise solution worked out by the entire group. 
Khrushchev ‘appeared at the conference with a plan carefully worked’ out, 
probably not by him alone, but by the entire group of the new collective leadership. 
Khrushchev was only the executor of this compromise plan. 


In the West the view exists that the military played a special role in the 
internal struggle in the plenum and in the change in Soviet foreign policy. It 
is apparently supported by the demonstrative presence of Marshal Malinovsky 
at the Paris conference. This theory, that the military has considerable influence 
on policy, has been widespread in the West since Stalin’s death. Unfortunately, 
it ignores the political structure of the armed forces in a Communist state. This 
theory does not take into consideration the fact that the top figures in the armed 
forces, even during the period of Marshal Zhukov’s advancement to the post 
of Minister of Defense and Member of the Central Committee Presidium as the 
most outstanding personality among thé top army figures, do not represent a 
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united body, but a group of opponents who compete against each other. Such 
a situation is both artificially created and supported by the political leaders. In 
spite of the weakening of the authorities in the inner-Party struggle in the post- 
Stalin period the armed forces have not succeeded in exerting a decisive influence 
on Soviet policy. The opinion that now, when the armed forces are headed by 
a less outstanding personality, Malinovsky, the army has arquired particular 
importance in the recent squabbles! is unjustified. Malinovsky’s appearance in 
Paris was by no means unexpected: Minister of Defense Zhukov was present 
at the 1955 summit conference in Geneva. During the events in Poland in 1956, 
when the Polish Party Central Committee elected Gomulka First Sectetary in 
defiance of Moscow’s wishes, Khrushchev zppeared in Warsaw along with 
Molotov and numerous generals. Their presence, just like Malinovsky’s in Paris, 
was a normal demonstration for psychological’ purposes of Soviet military 
power behind Soviet diplomacy. ' 5 
Nonetheless, Khrushchev’s new reform, whose main task is to alter the 
social make-up of the armed forces in order to adjust it more to Communist . 
aims,’ could not but lead to ‘disagreements among the top figures in the Soviet 
armed forces. These disagreements were externally reflected in the removal of 
Chief of General Staff Marshal Sokolovsky and the advancement to top army 
_ posts of more reliable Party members, although from a professional standpoint, . 
second-rate soldiers, marshals Chuikov and Zakharov. The change in Soviet 
militaty doctrine Via the transfer of the center of- gravity to nuclear weapons 
along with a major reduction in the armed forces and the demobilization of more 
than 250,000 officers must have been the reason for these internal disagreements 
at the top in the armed forces and also led to a hostile attitude toward the new 
reorganization on the part of the officer corps. If we remember that Khrushchev 
can only carry out such a reform via a policy of peaceful coexistence, then military 
circles at all levels, in spite of internal competition, must desire an increzse in 
international tension. However, the army is far from dictating its will to the 
political leaders. One can only say that, owing to the presence of about 20 senior 
representatives of the armed forces:in the Central Committee, the new course . 
of aggravating the international situation, which has been decided on by the . 
country’s political leaders, would have their complete approval. Thus, the military 
representation can only strengthen the general tendency of the country’s political 
“leaders to switch to a course of aggravating the international situation, but not 
actually predetermine it. l 
These views lead to the conclusion that the answer to the question as to the 
reasons for the aggravation of thejsituation as it concerns the outside world 
must be sought elsewhere. The thesis can be advanced thar the reason is the 
unexpected results of the policy of coexistence, results which the Communist 
leaders by no means expected. On April 11, 1960, the newspaper Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung published an interesting article by Professor of Psychology Dr. Boeler, 
“The Psychology of the Masses and Modern Personal Diplomacy.” In the 
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article Professor Boeler asserted that during a’ war, whether a hot or cold one, 
a polarization of public sentiment takes place. The masses begin to reflect on 
the righteousness of their own moral code and ethical values vis-à-vis those 
of the enemy. Boeler believes that the proclamation of a policy of coexistence 
has removed the boundary separating the enemies. ‘There are opportunities for 
greater mutual contacts: between people. on both sides. Khrushchevy’s open 
diplomacy has made great use of such a policy. The West also had this possibility 
to a lesser degree, With such an approach politicians are able to use simple, often 
demagogic, but extremely effective means—embracing a child, exchanging hats 
with a worker, showing tolerance in talks with persons who have differing views, 
and so on—thus building up the idea that the recent opponent is a human being 
and mollifying mass public opinion. The laws of the psychology of the masses, 
which are based not on’ reason, but on emotion, show that in such cases a 
reappraisal of values by the public leads to the search for a new object of evil, 
those who stand in the way of a happy life, peace, and prosperity. The public, 
Boeler writes, seek “new devils.” They will blame the West, for example, the 
“arms magnates,” the capitalist monopolies, and above all their own political 
leaders. The writer believes that in the West an unavoidable consequence of the 
use of tourism as a weapon of diplomacy will be increased social tension as 
expressed by strikes, demands for an improvement in the standard of living, and 
incteased demagogy in domestic political life. Boeler believes that both camps are 
subject to this process of depolarization. The West has only limited opportunities 
to control such moods among the population. The East, however, has greater 
opportunitiés,- thanks to its totalitarian system. Thus, Dr. Boeler regards the 
policy of coexistence and exploiting tourism as a diplomatic weapon as most 
likely to benefit the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet leaders were obviously of this same opinion when they introduced 
theit policy. However, one may well ask whether it is so easy to control the 
masses in the East. If the authorities were as powerful as when Stalin was alive, 
then Boeler’s views would be correct, but this is not the case in the Soviet Union 
today. The first aggressive tones in Soviet policy after Camp David began to 
be heard in November 1959, in Khrushchev’s speeches during a visit to Hungary. 
Recently it became known that there had been an uprising of Komsomol members 
in Temir-Tau in October 1959,’ who were working on the building of a new 
industrial center. It would, of course, be perhaps wishful thinking to link these 
two events too closely, although it often happens that such coincidences have a cet- 
taininterdependence. Much mote definite is the fact that the Soviet people have come 
to realize that the peoples in the West and their’ governments desire peace. After 
Khrushchev’s return from his trip to the United States, his speeches stressed that 
all peoples and even their governments are anxious for peace and that only a few 
groups of warmongers, which are losing ground, are against it. Such reports from 
the head of the Soviet Union were obviously bound to lead the man on the street 
to query the need for armaments, the need to overtake somebody else when one 
can live in peace. The process of depolarization must have affected the people at 
large in the USSR to an even greater degree than it did the West. 
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` An analagous process took place in 1956 after Khrushchev’s visit to Tito and 
their reconciliation. Tito actually became the ideological inspirer of Khrushchev 
in his revisionism and his ally in the struggle against the Stalinists and the Stalinist 
line of strict centralism in the Communist bloc. This revival of revisionist tenden- 
cies led to the events in Hungary and Poland. Then Khrushchev allied himself 
with the Stalinists and was compelled to send tanks“and artillery into Hungary. 

There are many examples in history of a struggle being solved primarily: by 
the psychological factor: which country’s morale will succumb first. Examples 
from history show how right the French military psychologist Ardan du Pieq was 
when he wrote that a struggle, even a military struggle, never ends through 
exhaustion of material means, but with a purely psychological act, the refusal 
of one of the sides to fight any longer.* Such a refusal may take oa many forms—the 
refusal of troops themselves to fight, the defeatism of an entire nation, or the 
prostration of a country’s leaders who consider a struggle lost or aimless. The 
loss of psychological equilibrium at-the top or below affects the whole, prede- 
termining the loss of a conflict. During both a hot and cold war, one of the forms 
of which is the Soviet policy of coexistence, the psychological factor is of exclusive 
importance. One cannot say exactly what the present morale and mood of the 
public in the USSR is, but the Soviet people has been demoralized, as have the 
peoples of the West, by a ‘policy of coexistence. This is the unexpected result of 
such a policy for the Soviet leaders. This fact provides a logical explanation as 
to why the Soviet leaders, the revisionists and the more orthodox, have been 
compelled to alter the?r line and to aggravate the international situation. The aim 
of such tension is to enable the authorities to maintain control over the people 
in order to lead them further along the path dictated by an aggressive Communist 
dogma. One can also point out that all Communist groups, the revisionists and 
the orthodox, are interested in maintaining coatrol over the people, since they 
might otherwise emancipate themselves from the Party, that is, destroy the social 
system which makes the Party members the leading and privileged class in the 
country. 

The above attempt to explain the real reasons for a change in Soviet foreign 
policy is backed up by various inditect, but important facts from the domestic 
development of the USSR over the period of coexistence—the increasing demands 
by the people for a better life, for emancipation from the Party dogmas in thought 
and word by both the intelligentsia and the entire population, and in the growth. 
of religious feeling in the country, that is, in a development threatening the main 
bases of Communist dogma. ~- 

* 


On the basis of this evaluation of the reasons for the disruption of the Paris 
conference and the Soviet leaders’ switch to a new policy of aggravating the 
international situation, we can make a prognosis as to the nature of the new Soviet 
foreign-political and domestic tactics. The new course can be defined as a zig-zag 
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between a sharp cold war and peaceful coexistence. These periods will not only 
alternate, they will run parallel. Such a course can be compared with a dog which 
barks loudly, but does not bite, particularly if it knows that the object under 
attack has a stone or big stick which might be used. The new policy will aim at 
peaceful coexistence, while seeking to prevent close contacts between the West 
and the Soviet population at large. This is the reason for the withdrawal of the 
invitation to President Eisenhower to visit the USSR, since the Soviet leaders fear 
that such a visit would lead to a further depolarization of the Soviet people. At 
the same time Khrushchev’s policy of using tourism as a weapon of diplomacy 
will continue. His announcement of forthcoming visits to Austria, the African 
countries, Australia, and Cuba and Mikoyan’s forthcoming trip to West Germany 
to sign a trade agreement in spite of Khrushchev’s sharp attacks on Chancellor 
Adenauer and West Germany give some idea of this tactic. 


Threats or tirades by Malinovsky, such as threats to use rockets against 
foreign bases, will go hand in hand with a new attempt to focus the Soviet 
peeple’s attention against the West. However, the additional tension in the cold 
war will only be taken so far so as to prevent it turning into a hot major war. 
The “check” which Khrushchev imposed on his East German satellite as regards 
West Berlin, when he extended the tespite for 8 months immediately after 
breaking off ‘the Paris conference, is one expression of this policy. The danger is 
whether the Soviet leaders will overplay in this game, since they have to work 
out when tension can of its own accotd turn into a major war. Of course, in 
spite of Malinovsky’s threats, the Soviet leaders will not risk a demonstrative 
missile attack on a United States base in Great Britain, West Germany, or France, 
not to mention bases in the United States itself. However, there is the possibility 
that a small, isolated base, in say Turkey, Pakistan, or in a small Asian country, 
may become the objective of Soviet missile demonstration, with the calculation 
that this will not lead to mass reprisals by the United States, but only bring the 
conflict before the United Nations. Such a danger cannot be removed by con- 
cessions to the Soviet policy of threats. The West must decisively rebuff each 
such Soviet demonstration of force, leaving no doubt in the Soviet leaders’ 
minds that it means business. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Affairs . 


The Soviet Housing Problem _ ` 


On jna 3, 1960, the newspaper Pravda stated that a survey of privately 
owned and communal housing in. both urban and rural areas had begun on 
January 2. The aim of the survey was to provide information that would facilitate 
planning of new housing construction throughout the country. The shortage of 
living space in the Soviet Union is a tremendous problem and has been so virtually 
since the Revolution when the great migration into the cities and industrial areas, 
that came with induszrialization, began. The problem was, of course, greatly 
aggravated by the widespread destruction of World War I. "Nevertheless, Party 
and government leaders insist that it will be solved within the next decade. 

The development of housing construction in the USSR, cen be divided into 
two periods, from 1918 to 1937, i.e., to the end of the Second Five-Year Plan; 
and from October 17, 1937, when the decree “On a Reduction and Improvement 
in Living Accommodations in the Cities” was published by the Central Executive 
Committee and the Council of People’s Commissa-s.1 The latter constituted the 
chief regulation concerning housing construction down to the mid-1950’s. It 
reorganized the existing system of housing administation, alterec relations between 
building managements and the lessees, and laid down the regulations for housing 
construction. Dwellings in the USSR were divided into thre2 categories: state 
owned; those 6wned by cooperative and public organizations; those owned by 
individual citizens. In turn, property owned by the state was divided into that 
owned by the local soviets and that of state enterprises. In the decree the Central 
Executive Committee and Council of People’s Commissars renounced their own 
policy of the prior twenty years, abolished the Housing-Reating Cooperative 
Association (ZhAKT) which had administered 53,000,000 out of 54,000,000 _ 
square meters of living space built prior to January 1, 1937 and the dwellings 
confiscated by the state in 1918. Its functions passed to the local soviets and state 
enterprises. 

The decree almost completely abolished financial aid for housing construction 
and private building virtually ceased. Thus, communal housing construction was 
placed directly in government hands. Priority was given to the housing needs of 
those who were directly concerned with the work of industrialization, that is, to 
the construction of workers’ settlements and new urban settlements attached to 
industrial enterprises under construction. Because of the investment of vast sums 
in the expansion of basic industry the local soviets were given little to devote to 
building in the cities. The Cooperative Housing and Building Association 
(ZbSKT) was similarly deprived of State support, although it was supposed to 
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help the workers to build for themselves. Not until after the war, when industrial 
funds were transferred to it, did ZhSKT begin to operate effectively. Additional 
funds were to come from the workers themselves, organized into cooperatives. 
With the transfer of funds to`the local cooperatives industry reduced its respon- 
sibility for housing construction. In spite of the postwar increase in state capital 
investments. in housing construction, -per capita living space had declined, as the 
following table shows, by the beginning of the Fifth Five-Year Plan and the 
Nineteenth Party Congress: i 


'Urban Living Space in the Soviet Union, 1913—53 


Urban Per ta 

ipaa- ama aei e E 
Ni Baena. 24,700,000 180,000,000 7.3 
E 2 E A 26,300,000 216,000,000 8.0 
TAO. soes eia eas 60,600,000 421,000,000 7.0 
2 AOSD TEER 80,000,000 513,000,000 6.4 
1953 EE 32,800,000 580,000,000 7.0 


SOURCE: Nereduoe kbeayastve SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, p. 641. 
Thus,' according to the official Soviet figures, living space per capita in urban 
areas and urban workers settlements was in 1953 some 0.3 square meters below 
the 1913 figure. There are also reasons for believing that the 1953 figures have 
been inflated. They include corridors, halls, etc., resulting in an increase of 25%. 
However, even these calculations may be inflated since earlier Soviet sources give 
still smaller figures for living space. The Large Soviet Encyclopedia for 1926 at the 
time of the census gives a total of. 154 million square meters of living space, that 
is, 62 million less than given in the statistical handbook.? 
A reliable work by T.'Sosnovy gives a somewhat different picture. 


Urban Living Space in the Soviet Union, 1913—50 


Urben ` Living Space Per Capita Space 
Population « (Square Meters) (Square Meters 
24,700,000 180,000,000 7.28 
21,600,000 139,100,000 6.45 
26,300,000 153,800,000 5.85 
27,600,000 163,200,000 5.91 
38,700,000 191,300,000 4.94 
53,000,000 220,800,000 4.17 
59,200,000 242,100,000 4.09 
79,500,000 296,500,000 3.98 





SOURCE : Timothy Sosoovy, The Hoasing Problem on the Sorset Union, New York, 1954, pp. 106 and 269. 

This data coincides with the Soviet for one year only, 1913. The conflict 
between Sosnovy’s and the Soviet figures for 1950 is a result of the Soviets’ 
disregard for the fact that 70 million square meters were destroyed in the war. 
Further, the Soviet figures do not take into account losses in connection with the . 
removal of buildings and the reduction in living space from the amortization of 
old buildings. Thus, in all probability the actual figure in 1950 was approximately 
4 square meters of living space per person. 


2 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 1st ed., 1932, XXV, 449. 
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The Party leaders were thus virtually compelled to attend to the situation and 
1950 can be taken as the beginning of a third period in Soviet housing construc- 
tion. The introduction of mechanization, standardization and rationalization of 
construction work would, in the opinion of both Party and industry experts, 
speed up building in no time whatsoever. To accomplish this and reduce costs 
the Party insisted that’ builders putian end to the anarchy existing in the in- 
dustry and organize on a permanent basis with consideration of materials, ma- 
chinery, transport, operating funds, etc., and that an effort be made to build up 
permanent crews of skilled construction workers. Increased output of structural 
elements and prefabricated parts was! to help rationalize production.? 


One of the first innovations was, the introduction of mass production on a 
rationalized or assembly line basis. That is, a set group of workers constantly 
perform only a particular part of the construction process, much like workers on 
an assembly line. This method is facilitated by the extensive use of prefabricated 
parts and standardized designs. = Some of the features of this type of construction 
were exhibited in Moscow in 1953: | 


At the exhibition designs for RENTET . dwellings [made of] aeia 
panels [and] large-scale prefabricated elements were displayed: prefabricated 
foundations of reinforced concrete! block, reirfotced conetete panels two stories 
in size, walls for dwellings [made] from large beams . 


The Party and government were, nevertheless, anaki by the end of the 
fourth year to admit “major shortcomings, ” particularly in the construction 
materials industry. In order to correct the situation the Party Central Committee 
and Council of Ministers convened,on December 4, 1954 an “All-Union Con- 
ference of Builders, Architects [and] Workers in the Construction Materials 
Industry, in Construction and Road-building Machinery Industry, the Designing 
and Research Organizations.”* 6, 000 persons participated in the four-day con- 
ference which was divided into eleven commissions, at which 39 reports were 
read, one of them by Khrushchev himself. The conference issued an appeal to 
all building industry workers, indicating the need to use the techniques available, 
‘organize thorough mechanization of construction work, improve the quality of 
the work being done, and introduce standard structural elements in order to 
avoid waste of building materials. The conference then attacked building work 
done in the country, pointing out that 


construction work in some areas is still conducted slowly and expensively and is 
not always of [good] quality; buildings are often constructed with obsolete methods. 





3 Rezolyutsii XIX seada KPSS (Resolutions of the Nineteenth Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union), Moscow, 1953, p. 28. 

* Prof. B. S. Ukhob, Organizatsiya i planirosanie stroitelsiva (Organization and Planning af Con- 
struction), Moscow, 1954, >. 116. 

5 V., L. Kobalevsky, Z5ilishehaoe stroitelsivo ? pyatoi prariletke (Housing Censtruction in the Fiftk 
Five-Year Plan), Moscow, 1954, p. 63. \ 

® Pravda, December 17, 1954. . 
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which necessitate much manual labor. Construction work is conducted on the basis 
of individual designs, which make inadequate use of prefabricated elements. Build- 
ing materials do not completely meet requirements . . .7 


. Frequent references were made to material shortages throughout the Soviet 

nion. Particular mention was made of the shortage of elements for reinforced 
concrete construction, inadequate brick and cement production, and the shortage 
of skilled construction workers. In order to eliminate these shortcomings the 
Party and Council of Ministers decided to build over a threé year period 402 
plants and 200 yards, intended to increase by 400% output of materials for rein- 
forced concrete, providing some 9.8 million cubic meters per year by 1957.8 


The housing program, as contained in the Fifth Five-Year Plan, also stipu- 
lated the type of dwellings to be built. It was decided that six- or seven-story 
dwellings were the most economical for the major cities. In smaller cities and 
workers’ settlements even one- and two-story dwellings were permitted. The flats 
built were to have 2-3 rooms with communal kitchens and other amenities. 
Small families were to have a one-room flat, which was to have 18-22 square 
meters of living space. A two-room would have 24—32; and a three-room, 33-47 
square meters, not counting the kitchen, bathroom, and other amenities.® Accord- 
ing to official data, a total of 151,700,000 square meters of living space was 
provided during the Fifth Five-Year Plan in urban workers’ settlements by the 
state and cooperative organizations and the urban population itself. The state and 
cooperative organizations provided 112.9 million square meters of this total and 
the urban population 38.8 million, or about one quarter. This was 8.4 million 
square meters more than in the Fourth Five-Year Plan.1° 


Such figures represent a major success. However, the directives of the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress in 1956 for the Sixth Five-Year Plan for housing construction 
complained that the results achieved were unsatisfactory, claiming that the con- 
struction from state funds of a further.205 million square meters was necessary. 1 

Thus, the directives called for almost double the amount of construction of 
state controlled dwellings accomplished under the Fifth Five-Year Plan. It also 
called for extension of aid to workers, salaried employees and kolkhozniks desir- 
ous of building living accommodations with their personal savings and state and 
kolkhoz credit and stipulated that building materials should be made more readily 

available to such persons.12 
i The Central Committee and Council of Ministers decree for the period 1956— 
60 supplemented these directives, calling for: 


1. An increase in state building from 205,000,000 to 215,000,000 square meters ; 





7 Ibid., December 8, 1954. 
8 Ibid. 
° V. L. Kobalevsky, op. c., pp. 50-52. 
10 Narodnos kbozyaistto SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, p. 176. 
1 Direktisy XX sezda KPSS (Directives of the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union), Moscow, 1956, pp. 56-57. : í 
12 Tbid., pp. 23-24. di 
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2. An increase in private and cooperative building with state aid and credit 
from 84,000,000 square meters to 113,000,000 square meters of living space; 

3. Increase in housing construction on the kolkhozes by the kolkhozniks and 
rural intelligentsia from 2,300,000 dwellings to 4,000,000. 

Additional emphasis on private ‘building was thus evident; while private 
building had been increased by 29,000,000 square meters or 34.6%, state had been 
increased by only 10,000,000, or 4.9%. If building carried out Ey the kolkhozniks 
was also regarded as private work, ‘then total private building would by 1960 
exceed that done by the state. i 

Whether the housing shortage cdn be solved within the next ten to twelve 
years is, of course, another question. The Party and government explained that 
the abolition of loans zo the state would make this possible, providing the popu- 
lation with a saving of 14.5 billion rubles in 1957, and even more in the succeeding 
years. Further, having recognized the necessity to use workers and salaried 
employees from the industrial enterprises and organizations to build housing, the 
Party and government have permitted, in addition to the regular amounts set 
aside for building purposes, the use of up to 70% of enterprise funds by means of 
various awards set aside by the enterprises and by deductions of up to 30% from 
- the gross profits above the plan. Production of small prefabricated houses was 
also to be encouraged with annual plant production of standardized prefabricated 
houses supposed to reach 20,000,000 square meters of living space by 1960.18 

"Fhe decree also recommended that enterprises and organizations, and local 
soviets of workers deputies encourage the “building of multisle dwellings with 
standard designs by private builders on the basis of mutual aid and the right to 
private ownership of one flat by each builder.” 14 A further recommendation was 
that local soviets set aside for enterprises and organizations parcels of land for 
“private building in the form of settlements with three to five years building time.” 

Some of the less desirable results of these measures became -lear within a year. 
On April 10, 1958, the Central Committee and Council of Ministers convened an 
“All-Union Conference on Building,” which was attended Ey 2,700 delegates. 
Khrushchev criticized the building of dwellings by workers and salaried em- 
ployees and made several suggestions. “It is a very good thing, but the approach 
to it has not always been honest,” Khrushchev stated. Appazently many enter- 
prises had taken for private construction materials which had been allocated for 
the construction of industries and housing under the state plan. “Tf a collective 
builds, then it must look for the waste from production and use local building 
materials ... Those guilty of violating state discipline shoulc be punished,” he 
warned.!5 Such a warning was a prelude to a decree of the Ccuncil of Ministers, 
which made private construction practically impossible. 

Obviously the private individual had neither the physical nor the financial 
resources necessary for building multistory apartment buildings. The decree of 

13 Prasda, August 2, 1957. 

14 Ibid, 3 

15 Stroitelmaya gazeta, Jely 2, 1958. ` 
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July 4, 1958 introduced the principle that members of building cooperatives were 
to deposit prior to the building of a house the cash price of the dwelling. Further, 
the cost of a house or dacha was to be calculated with the inclusion of design 
‘costs, fittings, landscaping ‘and communications. Khrushchev also made two 
further proposals at the conference. The first was to decentralize the major cities 
on the Western model and build “dormitory towns” or urban settlements 40—50 
kilometers from the center of the cities. The second was to build hotel-like 
housing for people living alone. Each occupant would have a separate room and 
would enjoy the use of a communal kitchen and other amenities. Such housing 
would amount to 10%-15% of all building and meet the Party’s insistence on 
something to replace the small one-family dwellings. 


Also mentioned at the Conference were the innovations of Moscow structural 
- engineers, N. Y. Kozlov and V. P. Lagutenko, both favored by Khrushchev. 
Speaking at the Conference, Kozlov, in an explanation of his method, noted 
building work could only be speeded up if the walls of houses were fabricated as 
tails and sheet steel are. The equipment necessary would be much cheaper than 
a blooming mill. The main advantage of Kozlov’s idea is that it facilitates mecha- 
nization and rationalization..A mill is worked by eight persons in shifts who 
produce thin panels up to 36 square meters in size. Thus, in Moscow “two 
Kozlov mills can produce in a year almost two million square meters of products, 
every twenty-four hours four five-story dwellings.” 1® The Lagutenko method places 
the structural load on massive panels, while the partitive walls carry no weight. 
The thickness of the walls can thus be reduced to 4 cms, reducing the amount of 
steel, concrete, and other materials used. 


The Sixth Five-Year Plan was interrupted in the third year of its fulfillment, 
1959, and replaced by the Seven-Year Plan. The results of these three years were 
as follows: according to the plan there was to be over the five years 215,000,000 
Square meters of state and cooperative living space provided and 113,000,000 
private, a total of 328,000,000. Over the three years (1956—59), state and cooper- 
ative building accounted for 114,700,000 square meters and private for 49,500,000, 
giving a total of 164,200,000 square meters. Thus, according to official Soviet 
figures some 50% of the plan for state and cooperative building and 44% of that 
for private was fulfilled in the three years. This represents a lag in private building 
in spite of the various appeals to the population. The Seven-Year Plan envisages 
the construction over the period 1959—65 of 650,000,000 to 660,000,000 square 
meters or 15,000,000 flats. The plan has also set a new task: to ensure that each 
family has a flat. The earlier practice was one room per family. Stroitelnaya gazeta 
of January 21, 1959 gave the explanation: “The-desire to provide living space for 
as many persons as possible with the minimum expenditure of funds on the 
settling of each family led to the practice of a family per room.” As a result, the 
cost was 28,000 to 32,000 rubles, whereas a flat per family costs 45,000 to 50,000 
rubles. The latter figure can only be reduced if the size of flats is reduced and there 
is no increase in the average living space per person. This line of development is 


18. Pravda, January 8, 1960. 
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supported in the magazine Stroitelstvo i arkhitektura which notes that in new small 
homes the average living space per person is 5.6 square meters in Odessa, 6.8 in 
Gorky, and 6.3 in Kiev. There is nothing new about this approach.” Such 
building began in the period of the “All-Union Conference of Builders” of 
December, 1954 and with the decree of December, 1955 “On the Removal of 
Superfluities in Designing and Building.” The magazine gives the following 
explanation: 

Over the last twenty years there has been almost no work o2 the creation... 
of new forms of flats. It has been building practice to use one type of solution based 
on the corridor system. ... The flat has come to be understood as a kind of com- 
munal living accommodation for several families. . . . rooms have been excessively 
enlarged, halls and corridors, even in small flats, have come to occupy more space. 
Many architects have avoided the arrangement of connecting rocms because of the 
need to settle several families in a flat.1§ i 
The term “small-size flat” is rather broad in the Soviet Union. During an 

all-union competition designers proposed a two-room flat for four inhabitants, 
with a living space of 27 square meters and a total area of 40. This gives 6.75 
.squate meters per person, and in general rooms are calculated at from 9 to 18 
square meters. 

The new small flats are a considerable improvement in planning on the normal 
type. The size of a story has been reduced to 2.5 meters instead of the usual 2.7; 
depth is now 3.5 to 4.5 meters; and the main room has 16.3 square meters, 
with a bedroom of 9.2 square meters, and other amenities. Instead of a hall there 
is a small niche with a built-in cupboard. The planning of such a flat shows the 
influence of French planning, small-size flats for urban dwellings. 

Two main questions arise regarding the new line in housing construction: (1) 
what do the Soviet leaders understand by the abolition of the kousing shortage; 
and (2) can the Soviet Union solve its problems in this field within the next 10—12 
years, as Khrushchev promised. The first question is easily answered; the Soviet 
leaders leave no doubt that they mean the fixed norm of 9 square meters per 
person. In 1950, per capita living space was officially 6.4 square meters or, as we 
demonstrated, it was more likely 4 square meters. In any event, both figures are 

. well below the minimum sanitary requirements. The official figures for 1958 show 
that on January 1, 1959 there were 7.82 square meters of per capita living space 
in urban areas. The total figure of 781 million square meters for 99,800,000 urban 
dwellers is obviously total space and-not just living space proper. Hence living 
space could be figured at about 75% of this figure. Moreover, one has to subtract 
some 70 million square meters of space destroyed during the war and the 62 
million squate meters which had been arbitrarily added to the 1926 figure. Thus, 
the final figure in 1958 is 486,750,000 'square meters, that is 4.86 square meters of 
living space per capita in urban areas. In rural areas the figure, according to 
Academician Strumilin, is 430,000,000 square meters for 107,000,000 inhabitants, 
that is, 4.02 per person. 


17 Stroitelsteo i arkbitektsra, No. 5 (1958). 
18 Ibid, ' 
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The above calculations are indirectly confirmed by an article entitled “A 
Captive to Abstraction” signed by 42 leading Soviet architects and engineers: 
Recently workers at the Institute of Dwellings of the Academy of Building and 
Architecture of the USSR examined 50,000 flats in 42 cities. Everywhere, where the 
new type flats contained one family, people were completely satisfied with a cal- 
culation of approximately 7 square meters per person. 
There are many cases when workers’ families would have preferred to settle in 
less space, but in a separate flat rather than in the rooms of the communal homes.}® 


Thus, the new flats have about 7 square meters per person, whereas the older 
ones still have an average of 5 to 5.5 square meters. 


If the Seven-Year Plan figure of 650,000,000 square meters is fulfilled and we 
may again assume that this represents total space, 495 million square meters of 
actual living space will be added to the present 486.75 million, giving a total of 
981,750,000. Presuming that the urban population will have grown to 135 million 
by 1965 this will provide 7.26 square meters per person, or 1.74 below the recog- 
nized sanitation norm. However, Soviet statistics ignore natural losses and losses 
due to urban renewal, which was carried out in such an uneconomical manner 
during the Fifth Five-Year Plan that for every 100 new dwellings erected in the 
city centers 14 to 24 suburban dwellings around Yaroslavl, Stalinabad, Tula, 
Voroshilov and 25 to.40 around Baku, Frunze, and Tashkent became uninhabit- 
able.2° As one doctor reported in Jzvestia: 


Novocherkassk is an old town. Here there are many private houses. Almost all 
of them have not been repaired for years. And just where are the materials to be 
found for repairs? You will not find lumber, roofing iron, ... bricks, cement, and 


so on in the stores. . . . If one has been allowed to build a house or else owns houses, 
then their owners ought to be supplied with the necessary building materials for 
repair.#1 


Thus, even granting that the Soviet Union fulfilled its plans for 1965, each 
person will have 7.26 square meters of living space, as opposed to 15—20 in the 
West and a minimum of 30 square meters in the United States. The reasons for 
the Soviet failure to provide the necessary homes are clear: (1) the bureaucracy 
found at all levels of Soviet life in Party, government, and soviet organizations 
and establishments; (2) the constant shortage of building materials and poor 
quality, a result of the emphasis on other industries and industrial construction 
rather than housing; (3) a shortage of skilled workers, implying that many 
unqualified persons, including a great many women, are engaged in construction 
work, 

E. Mamukov 





19 Tzvestia, March 15, 1960. 
20 Stroitelstvo i arkbitektura, op. cit. 
21 Tzvestia, February 3, 1960. 
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Owning a House in the USSR 


In the first thirty years of the Soviet regime the right of rhe individual to 
own a house in the cities and workets settlements was neither recognized nor 
denied by the Soviet government. On the one hand, one was permitted to own 
a house built prior to the Revolution jif, because of its small size, it was not re- 
quisitioned or else was returned to the owner later. On the other hand, individuals 
were not, allowed to build privately in rural areas. Since World War II, the 
Soviet government’s attitude to private building has undergone a reexamination. 
Since 1948, Soviet citizens have been ‘allowed to build and own houses and the 
restrictions which had existed for three decades and hampered building have now 
been removed. 


In order to gain a clear idea of the problem which has such important political 
and economic aspects one must trace'the path pursued by the Soviet regime in 
the field of housing over the last forty-two years. The first experiments of the 
Soviet authorities in this field are known by the slogan “the great living accom- 
modation redistribution” which, as far as its consequences go, z2n only be com- 
pared with the collectivization of agriculture in the 1930’s. Prior to the formal 
abolition in 1918 of private ownership of dwellings in urbar areas, all living 
accommodations had, by a decree of the Soviet government of 1917, been trans- 
ferred to the local urban soviets which had the right to evict or place persons in 
them as the case might be.1 As a result of the decree all owners of dwellings 
were deprived of their managerial functions which passed to house committees. 
A decree of the All-Union Central Executive Committee of August 20, 1918 
abolished private ownership in the cities.* This decree applied, as a rule, to cities 
with a population of more than 10,000 persons, but the local soviets were per- 

“ mitted, with permission from the central authorities, to extend it to towns with 

less than 10,000 inhabitants. The exproptiation affected all builcings whose value 
or else the amount of income brought in exceeded the limits set by the local 
sovjets. The buildings were transferred to the soviets and became municipal 
property. It soon became clear that the local urban soviets. could not cope with 
the administration and maintenance of all the dwellings taken over. Hence, some 
small houses were returned to their owners or else leased to them on the condition 
that they carry out the nécessary repairs. i 

On August 21, 1924, a decree of. the All-Union Central Executive Council 
and the Council\of People’s Commissars of the RSFSR laid down that those 
buildings were to be returned to their former owners or else transferred to other 
persons whose area did not ‘exceed: (1) in uezd and okrug towns and urban 
settlements 25 square sazhen (about 100 square meters); (2) <n provincial and 
oblast cities, 50 square sazhen (about 200 square meters); (3) in Moscow and 





1 Sobranie naakonenti i rasporyazhenit Raboche-Krestyanskogo Prasitelsiva (Collection of Statutes and 
Decrees of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Goverment), SU, RSFSR, Moscow, No. 1 (1917), Articles 
13—14. sans 

2 Ibid., No. 62 (1918), Article 674. 
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Leningrad 100 square sazhen (about 400 square meters). According to the 
RSFSR census of 1923, municipal-owned living accommodations accounted for 
13% of all property, 17% of all buildings, 38% of all inhabitants, and 60% of 
the total value of all buildings.‘ If one remembers that buildings in towns with 
less than 10,000 inhabitants were, as a rule, not affected and that the figures 
quoted were the average for all towns, then a considerably greater amount of 
property was affected in the major cities than the figures indicate. The Soviet 
leaders continued to insist that only those buildings built prior to the Revolution 
could be privately owned which were not taken over or else returned later to 
their owners. Individuals could not build privately, although it was obvious that 
without private initiative and funds there would be a crisis in living accommo- 
dation construction. The Soviet government thus decided on a compromise. 
In 1922, a decree was introduced according to which a private builder was 
allowed to possess and use a dwelling built by him for a definite period only.’ 
On the expiration of this period, his right of ownership came to an end and the 
building passed to the state. Such an agreement was concluded between the 
individual concerned and the Department for Communal Economy in the urban 
soviet, or the executive committee of the raion soviet in rural areas for periods 
of not more than 65 years for buildings of stone and reinforced concrete, not 
more than 60 years for buildings of mixed materials, and not more than 50 years 
for wooden buildings. Such builders were granted considerable privileges which 
other house owners did not enjoy. A builder could, for example, lease premises in 
the building by simple agreement with a would-be lessee. When the lease expired 
he could have the lessee evicted. He also enjoyed various tax privileges. How- 
ever, such a system of private building did not prove to be very popular and in 
1937 the special privileges were abolished. Builders were placed on the same 
footing as other house owners.® 

An important change in Soviet policy came after the war. At the beginning 
of 1949 this method of encouraging private building was abolished and buildings 
erected declared the property of the persons who had built them.? Earlier, on 
August 26, 1948, a decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
had been issued “On the Right of Citizens to Purchase and Build Private Living 
Accommodations.”’® It marked a turning point in the authorities’ policy in this 
field. Soviet citizens had enjoyed the right to purchase houses for quite a while. 
although with some reservations. According to Article 182 of the Civil Code 
of the RSFSR a family could neither own more than one house nor sell more than 
one house every three years. Private persons could only purchase houses from 
other private individuals. From 1948 onward, individuals were allowed to 

3 Ibid, No. 71 (1924), Article 697. ` 

t B. Vesclovsky, Kars ekonomiki 1 planirovaniya kommunalnogo kboxyaisiva (A Course in the Economics 
and Planning of a Communal Economy), Moscow, 1945, p. 139. * 

5 SU, RSFSR, op. cit., No. 51 (1922), Article 645. 

© Sbornik zakonov SSSR (Collected Laws of the USSR), SZ, SSSR, Moscow, No. 69 (1937), Article 
314, 


7 Vedomosti Verkbovnogo Sorta SSSR, No. 8 (1949). 
3 Ibid., No. 36 (1948). 
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purchase houses from the state.? The executive committees or the local soviets 
and state enterprises were now permitted to sell dwellings to individuals in both 
urban and rural areas, subject to the following conditions: 


1. They could only sell one- and two-story houses with not more than five 
rooms. 

2. Dwellings presently administered by the state were to be sold mainly to 
the persons living in taem. Only if the occupiers did not wish to buy them, could 
they be sold to outsiders. Further, enterprises were permitted to build new 
dwelling houses especially for the purposes of sale. They could only be sold to 
enterprise personnel on the basis of a special list ratified by zhe higher organs 
to which the enterprises were responsible. 

3. Houses were, as a rule, sold for cash. A purchaser coud be given credit 
if he paid in cash not less than 20% of the price. The rest was to be paid off 
monthly over 2—3 years at 2% interest. 

4, The house purchased was to be used by the purchaser and his family and 
not to be leased or resold. One family could not possess more than one home. 


Of much greater practical importance was the Soviet government’s decision 
to permit individuals to own houses just built by them. Yet Soviet legislation 
hedged this right about with various restrictions concerning ‘1) the size of the 
house; (2) the amount of land needed; (3) the period required for construction; 
and (4) its use. A house was to have one or two stories and from one to five 
rooms inclusive. Only those parts of a house above ground level were counted,?° 
Prior to 1958, it was common practice to permit the erection of houses with a 
living space of 75—80 square meters.14 In 1958, the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR issued a supplementary decree fixing the area at 60 square 
meters of living space.14 Subsidiaries such as the hall, kitchen, corridor, bathroom, 
and so on were not included in this figure. The authorities carefully check the 
size of houses being built privately. In Armenia, for example, there is a sentence 
of six months’ forced labor with confiscation of the additional ground used for 
exceeding the legal maximum.1* ‘ 

A private house can only be built on the land set aside for this purpose. The 
land is set aside by the urban, raion, oblast, and krai executive committees. The 

_executive committees of the settlement and rural soviets do not have the right 
to grant land. Land outside the cities is set aside by the executive committee of 
` the regional soviet. A contract is concluded between the builder and the executive 
committee and has to be certified by a notary. It contains not only the location 
and exact size of the land to be used, but also a description af the house—stone 





9 S, Asknazy, I. Braude, and A. Pergament, Zhilishebnoe praso (Housing Rights), Moscow, 1956, 
p. 35. : 
10 I, Brande, Prasosye soprosy individualnogo zbilishchnogo stroitelstva (Legal Problems of Private Living 
Accommodation Constructioa), Moscow, 1957, p. 47. 

11 Ibid., p. 49. 

12 Vedomosti Verkhownozo Sorta SSSR, No. 16 (1958). 

13 Kommenist, Erevan, February 4, 1959. i . 
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ot wood; one or two floors; the number of rooms; the overall size of the house’ 
and detached structures. The contract also obliges the builder to plant part of the 
land (30%) with greenery in accordance with the instructions from the Depart- 
ment for Communal Economy and within the period fixed by it. In urban areas 
plots set aside for building purposes range from 300 to 600 square meters in size, 
and in rural areas from 700 to 1,200. These plots of lands must not be confused 
with the private plots set aside for cultivation. The land is set aside for building 
purposes for an “unlimited period.” If the buildings are sold or else transferred 
as inheritance the land passes with the buildings to the purchaser or heir. If the 
buildings are destroyed by fire or act of nature then the land may be used for the 
erection of new buildings.14 The use of the land is free. However, the house 
owner has to pay the fixed taxes, in particular the ground rent and buildings tax. 
A builder has to begin and finish a dwelling within the period Jaid down in the 
contract. As a rule building work must begin not later than one year after the 
signing of the contract and be finished not later than three years after the signing. 
Should the builder fail to meet the terms laid down in the contract, then the 
department in question can fine him up to 25 rubles for every day beyond the 
stipulated period. If the building takes double the length of time fixed or else the 
building designs are altered, then the land can be confiscated. The house can 
only be used bythe builder and members of his family. Of course in some cases 
the house can be rented to other persons. It may not be rented systematically as 
a means of gaining income. Houses cannot be built for the sole purpose of sale, 
nor as a means of income. The-extremely low sum of 1.32 rubles fixed by the 
state per square meter of living space in a flat, even with the 20% addition in 
houses privately owned, giving 19 rubles annual rent per square meter of flat 
is not likely to encourage building as a means of making an income. Furthermore, 
building costs are 1,500—2,000 rubles per square meter. According to Article 182 
of the Civil Code of the RSFSR one family cannot possess more than one house 
at any one time. In the past exceptions were only allowed when a second house 
was inherited or when persons marrying each possessed a house. Beside a town 
house one could also own a dacha in the country. In recent years this principle 
has been modified somewhat and the exceptions extended. At present one can 
have a second house if (1) it is needed to accommodate a growing family; (2) 
one moves to new work and changes one’s place of residence; (3) if one builds 
a dacha in the country or at a health resort.16 

The regulations for the sovkhozes differ somewhat. In order to encourage 
workers and specialists to settle there, from 3,000 to 5,000 square meters of land 
are set aside for the building of a house. On the sovkhozes with irrigated land 
the amount is fixed at 1,500 square meters. The sovkhoz workers’ land is set” 
aside not by the executive committees but by the sovkhoz heads. The contract 
is thus concluded between the sovkhoz head and the worker. It does not have 
to be signed by a notary. The general regulations for the size of a house apply also 
on the sovkhozes. In fact houses are usually smaller. They have 25—35 square 


M I, Braude, op. cit., p. 42. i 
15 Thid., pp. 60—64. . 
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meters living space as opposed to the normal 60. The financing of building is 
done by the state via the communal banks and establishments of the agricultural 
. bank. Credit is granted worth from 7,000 to 25,000 rubles depending on the social 
background of the builder. Soviet citizens are divided as follows: 


1. Workers, engineering and technical personnel receive up to 7,000 rubles 
credit for a period of up to 7 years. 

2. Teachers receive up to 10,000 rubles over varying periods; in urban areas 
and workers settlements for 7 years, in rural areas for 10 years. 

3. Doctors in urban areas and worker settlements receive up to 10,000 rubles 
for 7 years; in rural areas up to 12,000 rubles for 10 years. 

4. Officers on the reserve receive as of April 14, 1953 up to 10,000 rubles 
for 10 years. 

5. Senior officers who have served 25 years and above in the armed forces 
receive up to 15,000 rubles, generals and admirals up to 25,000 rubles for 10 years. 


Favorable credit terms are granted to kolkhozniks, nomads, members of 
fishing cooperatives in the Far North or persons who have settled in the virgin 
and fallow lands. The credit must riot exceed 50% of the value of the house, 
with the exclusion of credits granted teachers and doctors. Teachers in urban 
areas and doctors can receive up to 70 % credit, teachers in rural areas up to 100%." 
In any case the above-mentioned limits of from 7,000 to 25,000 rubles cannot be 
exceeded, so the houses in question are not expensive ones. 

Repayment of credit by the house-builder begins in the quarter after which 
the house was to have been completed. Payments are monthly at 2%; long-term 
credit is paid back at 3%. If the builder uses the credit for purposes other than 
specified by the bank, then the latter is entitled to recall the money at 12%. 
According to the existing regulations the house must be built within one year 
from the day of the conclusion of the credit agreement.” The house under con- 
struction cannot be given away as a gift or sold without the agreement of the 
bank prior to repayment of the credit. The builder’s right to ownership of the 
house comes into force after completion of building work, the inspection of the 
house by a commission of the local soviet, and its registration in the local 
communal department, since the house is built on land which the builder can use 
but not dispose of. While the house'is being built, the builder has a claim only 
to the building materials on the site. The owner is compelled to use the dwelling 
to satisfy his needs and those of his family. Soviet legislation stetes that the Louse 
cannot be sold as a means of income or leased, nor can it be left empty for a long 
period, neglected, misused, and so on, otherwise it passes to the state in accordance 
with Article 1 of the Civil Code of the RSFSR and other union republics. Accord- 
ing to articles 59 and 60 of the Civil Code of the RSFSR and 'the corresponding 
atticles of the union-republic codes each house owner is entitled to demand his 
property if somebody else has taken illegal possession of it; the local soviets are 
not entitled to allocate living space in houses privately owned; a house-owner 
is not compelled to find alternative accommodation for a person evicted; a house 
cannot be confiscated if the owner is behind with his state tax payments y if the 
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land is requisitioned by the state or local authorities, the owner is compensated 
with the value of the buildings and their fittings or else the cost of their transfer 
elsewhere is paid; finally, a house passes to the owner’s heirs in the event of his 
death even if they already own a house. ~ 


The fact may appear paradoxical that the’ Soviet regime which refused to 
recognize private ownership of new houses in the period of the legalization of 
ptivate-capitalist relations under the NEP in the 1920’s is now compelled to recog- 
nize it in the period of the so-called all-out building of Communism. Nonethe- 
less, it would be incorrect to conclude that there have been changes in the Soviet 
leaders’ attitude toward private ownership. The postwar relaxation in the policy 
of private ownership which was begun under Stalin in 1948 can be explained to 
a considerable degree by the Soviet leaders’ need to overcome the crisis in living 
accommodation construction. The wartime déstruction further aggravated the 
situation. The new legislation on private Ownership reflects the split of Soviet 
society into classes. The present ruling class is striving to consolidate its advan- 
tages and privileges and the new legislation reflects such strivings. Yet the legali- 


" zation of private property poses the Party leaders the problem of the conflict 


between Communist doctrine and private property instincts. The various re- 
sttictions in the legislation governing ownership of a house show that the Party 
leaders are well aware of this problem. : 

, T. Davletshin 
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The Economy n 


Soviet Industry in 1959—60 l 


In 1959, the first year of the Seven-Year Plan (1959-65) more than one 
thousand major industrial enterprises went into operation in the Soviet Union. 
Such a large number is explained by the fact that a great many enterprises 
that should have begun operating in 1958 according to plan did not do so until 
1959. As a result, instead of expanding by 7.7% as planned, Soviet industry in 
fact showed an 11% expansion. In heavy industry the gtowth amounted to 19% 
instead of the planned 8.1%, and in the light arid food industries 10.3% instead of 
the planned 6.6%. Industrial output for 1959 was thus worth 50 billion rubles more 
than planned. The ferrous metal industry’s growth resulted not only from the 
construction of complexes planned for 1959, but also from the blast furnaces, 
open-hearth furnaces and rolling mills which should have begun operating in 1958, 
but were delayed until early 1959. Pig iron production in 1959 reached 43,000,000 
tons, as compared with 39,600,000 in 1958. Four new blast furnaces in Zhdanov, 
Dnepropetrovsk, Nizhny Tagil and Tula came into operation. In the second half 
of 1958, 7 blast furnaces had come into operation. Two new blast furnaces in 
Temir-Tau and Kuznetsk, which should have gone into operation in 1959, will 
not be working until 1960 now. The reasons for the postponement are the short- 
age of living quarters and other amenities for workers in the country’s eastern 
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regions. As is known, the government’s failure to provide satisfactory living accom- 
modation Jed to an uprising in October 1959 in Temir-Tau by way of protest.? 


In 1959 steel output was 59,900,000 tons as opposed to 54,900,000 in 1958. The 
increase is explained by the coming into operation of ten new open-hearth 
furnacés in Chetepovets, Orsk, Dneprodzerzhinsk, Nizhny Tagil, and various 
electric steel furnaces in Lipetsk. A further reason was the increased supply of 
iron ore and alloys. Output of iron ore amounted to 94,400,000 tons in 1959. 
New deposits were worked and new ore-enriching plants came into operation, 
thus raising output for the year by 23,000,000 tons. In 1959, the Novo-Krivorog 
and Zapolyare ore-enriching plants began working. Output of coke ross to 
53,400,000 tons in 1959. Five new coke-ovens began operating in Lipetsk, 
Kharkov, Kuznetsk, and the Urals. Output of coking coals also rose, especially 
in the Donbas and Kuzbas. Rolled metal output amounted to 47,000,000 tons, as 
opposed to 42,900,000 in 1958. Seven large rolling mills began operation. Empha- 
sis was on rolling mills manufacturing steel pipe needed for pipeline construction 
in the oil and petroleum industries.* ‘The planned increase cf 11% in capital 
investments in the national economy for 1960 means that 20% more building 
is to be done in the ferrous metal industry in comparison with 1959. In 1960, 
some 160 major enterprises are to be built, costing in all 8.2 billion rubles, that 
is, 1.3 billion more than in 1959.3 Four blast furnaces ate ta be installed and 
begin working this year in Krivoi Rog, Enakhievo, Alchevsk, and 'Temir-Tau. The 


' Krivoi Rog blast furnace will be the largest in the world with a capacity of 2,286 
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cubic meters. Output of pig iron in 1960 is expected to reach 45,900,000 tons, an 
increase of 3,900,000 tons. Ten open-hearth steel furnaces are plannec for 
Magnitogorsk, Nizhny Tagil, Orsk, Cherepovets, Krivoi Rog, and Baku. Three 
electric steel furnaces ate also planned. Steel outputis expected to rise to 64,700,000 
tons.4 Six large rolling mills are planned, 3 for sheet steel in Magnitogorsk, Orsk, 
and Stalino in the Donbas, one for steel wire in Krivoi Rog, one for structural 
steel in Latvia, and one automatic rolling mill in Cherepovets.§ Output of rolled 
metal should accordirgly rise to 50,300,000 tons, as opposed to 47,000,000 in 
1959. The government is laying great stress on output of steel tubing in 1960- 
while steel output should rise by 8% over 1959, rolled metal by 7%, and pig iron 
by 9%, output of steel tubing is to go up by 12%. Hight plants manufacturing 
metal pipe are to be built, including 3 for steel pipe in Pervouralsk, Nikopol, and 
Dnepropetrovsk, 2 pipe-drawing shops at the Senarsk Plant in the Urals, and the 
Transcaucasian Metallurgical Plant in Rustavi, Georgian SSR, and also 2 shops 
for casting iron pipe at the Lipetsk Svobodny Sokol Plant and the Makeevsk 
Metallurgical Plant in the Donbas.® 





1 Tavestia, January 22, 1960. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Stroitelnaya gazeta, Novembez 4, 1959. 
4 Pravda, October 28, 1359. 

5 Stroitelnaya gaxeta, op. sit. 

8 Pravda, op. cit. ©: 
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In 1960, output of iron ore is to increase by 24,000,000 tons, that is, 2,000,000 
` tons less than envisaged at the Twenty-first Party Congress. The lag is explained 
by the discovery of major underground sources of water which have prevented 
mining in the Lebedinsk Mine. However, 1961 output is to rise by 31,000,000 
tons, an increase greater than the combined figure for 1956—58 together. The 
3 Novo-Krivorog ore-enriching combines are by the end of 1960 to be processing 
annually 16,500,000 tons of ore, 8,500,000 tons of concentrate, and 3,000,000 tons 
of agglomerate. Other enterprises which are each to produce more than one 
million tons of ore annually are the Sokolovsko-Sarbai Ore Combine, the Niko- 
pol Manganese mines in the Ukraine, the Gorny Shory in the Kuzbas, and the 
Magnetitovaya-bis Mine in Nizhny Tagil” 

. Changes in the Soviet Union’s supplies of fuel now mean that the petroleum 
and gas industries are being developed at the expense of the coal industry. In 
1959, coal output amounted to 506,500,000 tons as opposed to 496,000,000 in 
1958.8 The normal annual increase is about’ 30,000,000 tons. In 1959, only very 
few new shafts were developed in the old mining regions. Preference was given 
to the new regions. Mines were opened in Kazakhstan to supply the Karaganda 
Metallurgical Plant presently under construction and in the Lvov-Volynsk Coal 
Basin for the Western Ukraine. ‘The 1960 plan contains an increase of 8,600,000 
tons of coal over 1959, giving a total of 515,000,000 tons.® Power stations and 
other enterprises are now tending to use fuel oil and natural gas as opposed to 
coal. The oil industry increased output in 1959 over 1958 by 14%, producing 
129,500,000 tons as opposed to 113,000,000. Prospecting of new deposits of oil 
has been stepped up. Gas reserves amounted to 500 billion cubic meters, well 
above the plan figure of 359 billion.1° New gas and oil deposits exploited were 
the Kuleshev in Kuibyshev Oblast; the Voyadinsk in the Bashkir ASSR; the 
gas deposit in the Kanchurin region in the same republic; the Talin in Perm 
Oblast; the West Tabuk in the Komi ASSR; and also new deposits in the North- 
ern Caucasus, in the Kalmyk ASSR, and in Tyumen Oblast in Western Siberia. 
The overall increase in gas output was 7.4 billion cubic meters, reaching in 1959 
37.2 billion cubic meters. In 1959, new gas pipelines totaling 3,700 and oil pipe- 
lines totaling 2,000 kilometers came into operation. The new Transsiberian 
Pipeline linking Bashkiria with Irkutsk in Eastern Siberia moved further east- 
wards. New oil refineries in Angarsk and Saratov and the first section of the Novo- 
Gorky Refinery came into operation. The figures for 1960 production are 
144,000,000 tons of oil and 53 billion cubic meters of gas. Oil output will thus 
be up 9,000,000 over the original Sixth Five-Year Plan figure, the only branch 
of industry to date to exceed the original planned figures. Most other branches 
are lagging well behind the original Sixth Five-Year Plan figures. The figures 
for ferrous metal were 53,000,000 tons of pig iron; 68,300,000 tons of steel; 
52,700,000 tons of rolled metal. The Seven-Year Plan figures for 1960 were 


7 Stroitelnaya gazeta, op. cit. 

8 Tzvestia, January 22, 1960. 

° Stroitelnaya gazeta, November 4, 1959. 
10 Neftyanoe kbozyaistvo, No. 1 (1960), p. 1. 
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46,900,000, 64,700,000 and 50,300,000 tons respectively. The Sixth Five-Year 
Plan envisaged output of 593,000;000 tons of coal, while the new Seven-Year 
Plan reduced the figure to 515,000,000 tons. In other branches of the economy 
the original planned figures were in general in excess of the present figures. The 
1960 figure for output of oil is split up as follows: 115,000,000 tons in the RSFSR; 
2,100,000 in the Ukraine, 1,580,000 in ‘Uzbekistan, 1,600,000 in Kazakhstan, 
17, 760,000 tons in Azerbaidzhan, and 4,950,000 tons in Turkmenistan. The 
RSFSR is thus to account for 80.2% of total output as opposed to 79.3 9 
1959.11 In 1960 some 6,000 kilometers of oil pipeline and 4,000 EE of 
gas pipeline are to be laid. By 1965, some 515 cities and wozkers settlements 
with a population of 83,000,000 persons are to be supplied with gas.13 

In 1959, the USSR produced 264 billion kilowatt-hours of electric power as 
opposed to 233 billion in 1958. New stations and turbines accounted for 5.5 
million kilowatts.15 Nine sections of the Stalingrad Power Station also began 
operating. The Stalingrad~Moscow power line, some 1,000 kilometers long, 
also came into operation. The 1960 output figure is 291 billion kilowatt-hours or 
11.2% more than in 1959.14 Five new thermal power stations are scheduled to 
begin operating this year—the Nazarov, Alibairamlin, Zmeev, Ukhtom, and 
Tyumen. In 1960, ten further sections of the Stalingrad Station are to begin 
operating. The first two sections of the Bukhtarma Hydroelectric Power Station, 
with a capacity of 150,000 kilowatts, are also to be working in 1960.15 In 1959, 
the chemical industry developed in accordance with the decree of the Party 
Central Committee plenum of May 1958. Although most of the new plats 
envisaged in the 1958 plan are under construction, to date only individual 
sections have begun operating. In 1959, 5,100,000 tons of sulfuric acid, 12,900,000 
tons of artificial fertilizers, 179,000 tons of artificial fibers and 15,500,000 auto- 
mobile tires were manufactured.1¢ In 1960, the Omsk, Kuibyshev, Sterlitomak 
and Karaganda synthetic rubber plants are to come into operation. Others also 
due to begin working are the Ryazan, Barnaul, Engels, Kursx, and Cherkassk 
artificial and synthetic fiber plants and the Krasnoyarsk and Dnepropetrovsk 
tire-manufacturing plants. All in all, 50 new chemical industry plants are to 
begin operating in 1960.17 If the plan for construction is fulfilled, then output 
in the industry should rise by 10%, including output of plastics by 20% and 
chemical fibers by 17%. Output of artificial fibers should react. 13,500,000 tons; 
output of automobile ‘tres 16,800,000.18 


The increase in industrial and living accommodation cons-ruction automat- 
ically implies that cement output will have.to be stepped up. In 1959 output was 





© U Thid, p. 6. 
12 Thid. 
13 Izsestia, January 22, 1960. 
14 Pragda, October 28, 1959. 
18 Stroitslnaya gazeta, November 4, 1959, 
“18 Teyestia, Janmary 22, 1960. 
17 Vresheyaya torgoviya, No. 3 (1960), p. 38. 
18 Prenda, October 28, 1959. 
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38,800,000 tons; the 1960 plan figure is 45,500,000.2° Some 28,800,000 tons of 
reinforced concrete parts are also to be manufactured, 22% more than last year. 
Yet in spite of the increase in building materials, in 1960 only 271 industrial 
enterprises are to begin operating as opposed to 800 in 1958 and 1,000 in 1959,20 
Soviet machine-building plants, in particular the Urals and Novo-Kramatorsk, 
ate loaded up with foreign orders, mainly for.India and Egypt. ‘The Uralmash- 
‘zavod, for example, is to supply a rolling mill for the Tyan-Shan Metallurgical 

Combine in China.*4 The Tashkent Heavy Machine-Building Plant is overloaded 
with orders for China, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Afghanistan.** The reconstruction 
and refitting of machine-building plants explains why they did not meet their 
annual targets in 1959. In 1960, the industry is to have 65,000 new metal-cutting 
lathes and 7,000 new press-forging machines.*8 The plan for automobile pro- 
duction was unfulfilled; only 97% of the 1958 figure was met. Total output was 
495,000 vehicles as opposed to 511,000 in 1958.24 The USSR was accordingly 
compelled to import vehicles from Western Europe. The tractor industry too 
did not meet its plan for 1959, Output was below 1958, being 213,500 units as 
opposed to 222,000 in 1958. Less agricultural machinery was also manufactured: 
tractor-drawn plows only 94% of the 1958 figure; hitched plows, 83%; tractor- 
drawn drills 63 % ; tractor-drawn cultivators, 67%; sugar-beet combines, 67%. On 
the other hand, grain combines totaled 53,600 units, or 152 % of the 1958 figure.5 

The light and food industries continue to develop slowly. In spite of the 
bumper cotton harvest of 4,700,000 tons as opposed to 4,400,000 tons in 1958, 
output of cotton cloth amounted to 4.6 billion square meters, slightly below the 
1958 figure. Increased wool imports, especially from South America, produced 
a total of 416,000,000 square meters of woolen cloth, 8% more than in 1958. 
Natural and synthetic silk output dropped to 96% of the 1958 figures. Leather 
imports enabled the footwear industry to manufacture 389,000,000 pairs of boots 
and shoes as opposed to 356,000,000 in 1958. New plants accounted for 20,000,000 
of the total.*6 In 1960 light outputindustry is to increase by 9 billion rubles in com- 

' parison with 1959. A comparison of the Seven-Year Plan tasks for 1960 with those of 

the original Sixth Five-Year Plan will show that light industry has not developed 
at the rate envisaged. In October 1959, a decree was passed on measures for the 
further development of the textile industry.2”7 New plants are to be built and 
others reconstructed in order to increase production. In the food industry meat 
output increased to 8,600,000 tons as opposed to 7,700,000 in 1958. Output of 
animal fats came to 845,000 tons as opposed to 779,000 in 1958. Milk output was 
62,000,000 tons in 1959. The building of 15 new sugar plants and the expansion of 

19 Thid, ú ' 

20 Stroitelnaya gazeta, March 23, 1960. 

21 Promyshlenno-chonomicheskaya gazsta, December 3, 1959, 

23 Thid., January 22, 1960, 

33 Pravda, October 28, 1959. 
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‘existing ‘ones has made possible the refining of 60,000 tons of sugar beets per 


day. Total 1959 output was 6,000,000 tons of sugat as opposec to 5,600,000 tons 
in 1958. In 1960, there are to be major increases in output in the food industry. © 
Reconstruction of existing plants will account for 67 % of the planned increases. 
Meat output is to be increased by 28.1 % over 1958, and milk and dairy products 
by 28.9%. In 1960, output of furniture is to- be increased by 16% over 1959; 
domestic refrigerators by 25%; washing machines by 32%; television sets by 
38%; and motor bicycles by 37 %.28 In April 1960, the prices of various house- 
hold goods were reduced to fit in with the increases in production. 

Thus, in 1959, heavy industry output rose sharply in comparison with earlier 
years. In the light and food industries output did not exceed the 1958 figure i in 
spite of expansion. The growth of production in the heavy, Fight, and food in- 
dustries is shown in the following table for annual increases ir selected products 
over the period 1955-59: 


Annual Increase in Output of Selected Items, 1955—59 


— lncrear ir Output ———_—_—__—___ 
hy 1955 1956 1937 1958 1959 
Pig Iron (Million Tons) 2... . cece eee e cece eens 3.3 2.5 12 2.6 3.4 
Steel (Million Tons) ........0.cceccecceeceeeees 3.9 3.3 24 3.9 5.0 
Rolled Metal (Million Tons) .............e eee eee 3.2 2.5 24 2.7 4.1 
Coal (Million Toms) 1.0... . cece eee cece eee e eee 43.9 28.0 16.8 33.0 10.5 
Oil (Million Tons) ....... 0... eee eee eee ee eee 11.5 13.0 145 14.7 16.5 
Cement (Million Tons) ........ 0.2.2 eee eee enone 3.5 ` 2.4 4) 4.4 5.5 
Electric Power (Billion Kilowatt-Hours) ......... 19.5 21.9 17.5 23.3 31.0 
Gas (Billion Cubic Meters) .......ccce seer sees 0.3 3.3 6.5 9.6 7.4 
Cotton Cloth (Billion Meters*) ..............200 0.3 —0.4 0.1 0.2 — 0.05 
Woolen Cloth (Million Meters) ...........2.--0- 9.1 15.4 143 21.0 8.0 
Leather Footwear (Million Pairs) ..........-...5- 16.5 15.5 252 41.0 33.0 
Sugar (Million Tong)....... 0. ccc ece see ee eeneee 0.8 0.9 0.1 0.9 0.6 
* The minus sign denotes the decrease In output in comparison with the previous year’s output, 
SOURCES: Neredues Abssyecsive SSSR y 1956 goda : Statistichesky sbornik (Tho National Economy of “ae USSR in 1956: A Statistica 


, Moscow, 1957; Prasds, December 20, 1957, January 27, 1958, Jananiy 16, 1959; Ixvestsa, Jacnary 22, 1960, 

The reduction in capital construction in 1960 in comparisoa with 1959 means 

that output increases will be somewhat smaller than usual. The following table 

shows 1959 output and planned output for 1960 in selected branches of the 
heavy and light industries: 


Actual’ and Planned Output of Selected Items, 1359—60 
1959 Output 1%0 Output 


(Planned) 
Pig Iron (Million Toms) .....sssesesesesese 43.0 46.9 
“Steel (Million Tons) 2.0.0... cece eee eee 59.9 64.7 
À Rolled Metal (Million Tons) ............+5. 47.0 50.3 
Coal (Million Tons) ........ esse eee e eee 506.5 515.1 
Oil (Million Toms) ........ cece eee ee eee < 129.5 "144.0 
Gas (Billion Cubic Meters) ............0005 37.2 53.0 
Electric Power (Billion Kilowatt-Hours) ..... 264.0 291.0 
Cement (Million Tons) ...........eeeeeeee 38.8 45.5 
Leather Foctwear (Million Pairs) ........... 389.0 407.5 
SOURCES: Favessa, January 22, 1960; Proda, October 28, 1959. 
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A comparison of the Seven-Year Plan figures for 1960 with the original Sixth 
Five-Year Plan figures will show that the totals are considerably smaller than 
. originally envisaged. The exception is oil output: - 


Changes in the 1960 Plan Figures for Selected Items 


Seth Five-Year eos 
Pho 

Pig Iron (Million Tons) ..............0000e 53.6, 46.9 

Steel (Million Tons) ......... ep tetera 68.3 64.7 

Rolled Metal (Million Tons) ............... 52.7 50.3 

Coal (Million Tons) ........... eee eee eee 593.0 515.1 

Oil (Million Tons) ...........seeeeeeee eee 135.0 144.0 

Electric Power (Billion Kilowatt-Houss) . 320.0 291.0 

Cement (Million Tons) ..............00 00 55.0 45.5 

Leather Footwear (Million Pairs) ........... 455.0 407.5 
SOURCES : N. S. Khroshchev, Ofcbany dokled TıK KPSS k XX sexda parili (The Party Central Committee Report to the Twentieth 

Party Congress), Moscow, 1956; Sheen achiral ers A apaina ea Ra 

Directives of the Twentieth on the Sixth Prve-Year Pian foc the Development of the National Economy of 


is Pron 
in 1956—1960), Moscow, 1956; October 28, 1959. 


In sum, the original, over-ambitious figures have been replaced by more 
realistic targets within the capabilities of Soviet industry. CA. Vids 


Military Affairs 


Soviet Anti-Aircraft Defense 


On May 5, 1960, Khrushchev reported at a session of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR that a United States reconnaissance airplane had been shot down in the 
Sverdlovsk region. The pilot and photographs from the plane, which had flown 
via the Afghan border, the Sea of Aral, to Sverdlovsk, had fallen into Soviet hands. 
This event, which gave Khrushchev the opportunity to wreck the summit con- 
ference, could not have been a bolt out of the blue for the Soviet government. 
Mutual reconnaissance from the air has been going on for years. At the end of 
1953 and beginning of 1954, numerous serious Western publications, such as 
Flug-Welt, Air Forces and Flying, had reported the flights of Soviet planes over 
Alaska. In a press conference West German Chancellor Adenauer commented 
that he was well aware that Soviet airplanes had been flying over West Germany, 
France and Great Britain. It is also known that Soviet merchant ships are equipped 
with special apparatus to enable them to take soundings of Western ports and so 
on. Nor must one forget the activity of Soviet submarines, and of the espionage 
network of the Soviet Union in the non-Communist world. 

. The incident with the United States’ U-2 airplane over Sverdlovsk revealed 
to the public in the West that the United States is carrying out reconnaissance 
activities over the Soviet Union. At the beginning of the 1950’s the United States 
made its first attempts to gather information-on Soviet military development by 
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means of aerial reconnaissance with conventional airplanes. Such attempts led to 
a number of incidents during the course of which 10 US airplanes and 4 Soviet 
fighters were shot down. The United States ther developed a new type of air- 
plane, the U-2, which was able to take photographs from altitudes of over’65,000 ft. 
In 1956 the Soviet Union was unable to do much about this type of recon- 
naissance. The new U-2, practically a jet-propelled glider, could not be picked up 
by Soviet radar installations, could not be reached by Soviet interceptors and was 
out of the range of guided missiles, ‘The plane’s capabilities are illustrated by the 
fact that over the last four years it has carried out 150 unofficial flights over the 
Soviet Union, an average of three per month, not counting flights along the 
Soviet borders. During this period the Soviet anti-aircraft defenses were unable to 
do much about such a situation. According to official Soviet sources, the airplane 
over Sverdlovsk was shot down by a T-6 rocket at a height of 46,000 feet, that 
is, at a much lower height than that at which it usually flies. The fact that Soviet 
radar installations were able to detect a plane which crossed the border at a height 
of 65,000 ft. shows that Soviet anti-aircraft defenses have made considerable 
progress over the last five to six years. The description below of Soviet anti- 
aircraft defenses during a similar case at the end of 1953 shows both its good and 
bad points. , 


There are two main stages in the development of the Soviet anti-aircraft 
defense (PVO). Prior to 1954, the PVO was one of the branches of the Soviet 
armed forces, later it became an independent arm, with its own commander in 
chief, Marshal Biryusov, who was also a deputy minister of defense. Both prior 
to 1954 and after the reorganization of the countcy’s anti-aircraft defense system 
the PVO forces consisted of three main elements, which now form the following 
arms of PVO: (1) the 2erial observation, warning, and communications system, 
known as VNOS; (2) the interceptor force (LA); (3) the anti-aircraft artillery (ZA). 
VNOS includes a rader observation unit, an identification service, a network of 
observation posts,-and a searchlight unit. Since the end of the 1950’s the PVO 
forces have also contained a fourth element, as a separate arm, consisting of rocket - 
units with ground to air missiles. There is also a local anti-aircraft defense system, 
MPVO, a form of passive defense in which the population is enrolled. This 
organization is subject to the Ministry of Internal Affairs and only in wartime 
passes to the control of the main command of the PVO at all-union level. 

Prior to 1954, the PVO:staff and the main administration were independent 
parts of the ministry of defense and controlled the PVO regional units guarding- 

` important military, industrial and administrative objectives.’ The PVO regional units 
based their defense system on the principle of three or more concentric rings, the 
center of which contains the objective or network of objectives, as for example, the 
Donbas. The outermost ring around the objective started at a paint 100 kilometers 
from the center of the objective and extended to a point 200 kilometers from 
. the center. This was designated as the zone of action for the fighter-interceptors. 
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The next ring lay between 100 and 50 kilometers from the center of the objective 
and was the zone of gradual transition from fighter-interceptor defense to the 
employment of anti-aircraft artillery, which became more intense as one approached 
the third ring. The latter, the central circle, lay in the area 50-30 kilometers from 
the center and was the zone given over‘ to anti-aircraft artillery and barrage 
balloons. Often there were areas within these rings which, although theoretically 
covered, were void of defense. 


The-coordination of the activities of the various PVO rings, was the respon- 
sibility of the VNOS central service under the main PVO headquarters. The 
regional VNOS departments had analagous functions within each PVO region. 
The areas between the PVO regions, if they included border sectors, were staffed 
by subsections, so that a PVO belt existed along the border. The non-important 
sectors of the interior were not covered. 


Prior to 1956, the chief long-range radar station was the P-20, also known as 
“Periskop,” which had a range of 300—350 kilometers and reached to 26,000-— 
36,000 ft. The main PVO military units were the fighter-interceptor squadrons, 
anti-aircraft artillery regiments, and the radar-technical regiment. The number of 
units in each PVO region depended on the importance of the region in question. 


In 1954, the PVO organization was thoroughly reorganized due to the dis- 
covery in the fall of 1953 of the ineffectiveness of the then existing system. This 
fact was confirmed by a special joint decree of the Central Committee Presidium 
and Council of Ministers on the state of the PVO forces in the fall of 1953. The 
decree was secret and shown only to officers in the PVO and the country’s air 
forces. The entire text of the decree was not published since one paragraph 
criticized the then Minister of Defense, Bulganin. The decree reported that a group 
of airplanes, “which could not be identified,” had violated the Soviet frontier and, 
“having fown over the most important objectives in our country” had then left 
Soviet air space without any opposition. It further wrote that “the all-union PVO 
had not coped with the task set it of guarding Soviet air space.” The Ministry of 
Defense was requested to draw up as rapidly as possible plans for the reorgani- 
zation of PVO in o-der to make it more effective. The decree then spoke of a 
reprimand and conteined the usual appeals to “‘raise, strengthen, improve,” and 
so on, No details were given about the flight of the airplanes and the attempts to 
intercept them. 


Not until the end of 1954 was it possible to obtain some idea of the details. 
Airplanes had crossed the Soviet border somewhere to the north of Leningrad. 
There were in all probability two airplanes, although Soviet radar screens were 
unable to pinpoint them. The planes were located by the Leningrad Region PVO 
to the northeast of Leningrad, when they had reduced altitude to about 36,000 ft., 
the ceiling of a P-20 station, presumably in order to take photographs. The planes 
were obviously foreign, since they did not answer to the code signals and all Soviet 
flights had been accounted for. As soon as the planes were located, the Leningrad 
area PVO fighter-incerceptors took off and the All-Union PVO was notified as 
per instructions. The latter then declared a general alarm for European Russia. 
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The cumbersome, centralized machinery moved very slowly. Meanwhile thè 
airplanes flew over Kaluga, turned southwards, passed over Kharkov Oblast, 
over the Donbas, and crossing the Azov and Black seas, left Soviet terri- 
tory. Their exact course could not be charted since they kept at an altitude of 
36,000 ft. or above, i.e., out of reach of Soviet radar stations. During the flight all 
sorts of unbelievable things happened. Some radar stations were being repaired; 
spares had to be sent from Moscow. In one region the opérator accidentally sent 
the Soviet fighters west instead of east; in another, the Kharkov, the pilots 
received the correct instructions, but confused the planes and found themselves 
firing at each other. 


The result was a major purge of the PVO. Many generals and officers were 
removed from their posts. One general was demoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel and committed suicide. Numerous persoas were demoted to the reserve; 
some personnel were sent to punishment battalions. In the spring of 1954 the PVO 
was reorganized. All PVO regional units, except those for Moscow and Baku, were 
abolished. The PVO troops were organized on general military lines. The main . 
PVO unit became the division consisting of two or more fighter-interceptor 
squadrons, anti-aircraft artillery regiments, and radar battalions or regiments. 
Thus a PVO division represented a strengthened regional unit. Three to four PVO 
divisions were combined into a.PVO army; the PVO army in turn placed under 
a PVO area command: Cooperation between military units within an area com- 
mand is thus becoming tighter and more centralized. The PVO border units 
were also reinforced, receiving the best cadres and most up-to-date equipment. 


. Prior to 1955—56, the supply side of the PVO forces was extremely complex 
and confused. A PVO division has three arms, the aviation, artillery, and radar 
units. The regular Air Force was responsible for the supplies of PVO aviation. 
Anti-aircraft supplies were handled by the Main Artillery Administration and’ 
supplies for the radar units were handled by both the Air Force and the Main 
Administration for Communications of Ground Forces. The complexity is 
explained primarily by a shortage of material and technical resources, which 
prevented the formation of a PVO supply system independent of the other arms, 


The two PVO regional units which have been maintained, Moscow and Baku, 
are intended to protect two very important Soviet objectives, Moscow and Baku. 
These regions, which are located in the Moscow and Baku military districts, are 
directly subject to the Ministry of Defense and completely independent of the 
corresponding area command. The Baku PVO Regional Unit is, for example, an 
independent military unit stationed within the aoe PVO Area Command and 
is not subordinate to it. 


The PVO division whose headquarters was located in KEarkov in 1955 can 
be cited as an'examole of disposal of PVO forces. The division was spread 
throughout the Donbas region as follows: Stalino, Matveev, Kurgan, the region 
south to the shore of the Sea of Azov (a border 30 kilometers from Taganrog), 
Mariupol, Zhdanov, .Berdyaevsk. A fighter-interceptor squadron and ‘radar 
battalion were located on the outskirts of ‘Stalino. An anti-aircraft .artillery 
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regiment was located to the north-east of Stalino. The radar battalion had posts 
(RTP) throughout the area in question. Each RTP consisted of P-20 and P-8 
radar stations, the latter being a station with a smaller range. Some RTP’s had 
only one radar station, a P-20 or P-8. Each RTP also had NR-3 radar identification 
equipment, a radar receiver and a radio communication station. Information from 
all the radar posts was sent to the Administration and Guidance Point (PUN), 
which together with the command point of the fighter-interceptor squadron was 
located several kilometers to the east of Stalino, alongside the main radar post 
where there is an enormous operations board on which the course of the hostile 
planes as reported by the RTP’s is plotted. From there the PVO planes in the air 
and division staffs are informed. 

_ No constant patrolling by fighter-interceptors was carried out in the USSR. 
Judging by the reorganization of PVO in 1954—55, it was unable to cope effectively 
with its task of protecting Soviet air space. There were two reasons: the personnel 
could not use the equipment properly -and the latter was often out of order. 
Special brigades had to be sent out from the plant to the station in order to carry 
out the repairs. A further reason for the ineffectiveness of the PVO in the second 
half of the 1950’s was the excessive centralization of the system, and the lack 
of the necessary technical means for such centralization. Soviet military science is 
critical of the method of waging war from regional centers and asserts that a highly 
centralized system is more in line with modern requirements. On the other hand, 
there is the opinion that centralization is primarily a result of internal political 
considerations, similar to that of the Soviet Communist Party. Initiative and 
independence are merely a means of carrying out as closely as possible orders and 
directives from above. Real initiative is often fettered. 


* 


The above description reflects the state of the PVO in the period 1954—56. 
New equipment of every sort has now improved the Soviet anti-aircraft defense. 
Judging by the event'of May 1, the ceiling for Soviet radar is now 65,000 ft. 
Soviet anti-aircraft artillery now possesses rocket units which can reach targets 
ata height of up to 46,000 ft., judging by the event near Sverdlovsk. The primitive 
organization of the PVO, which is centralized in principle, but does not possess 
modern automatic means of communication has now been improved. In 1956, 
Marshal Zhukov, in a report at the Twentieth Party Congress, pointed out that anti- 
aircraft defense was now playing a much greater role in the Soviet armed forces. He 
also stated that much work has been done to’reorganize the PVO, with particular 
emphasis on the threat from the air, especially from long-range missiles and 
airplanes. The reorganization has taken the form of supplying the PVO with 
ultra high-speed interceptors, new anti-aircraft artillery, rockets, and so on. His 
deputy’ at the time, Marshal Malinovsky, stressed time and again the need for 
greater attention to the problem of anti-aircraft and anti-missile defense. 

However, the very fact that United States U-2’s have been able to make flights 
over the Soviet Union, including the fact that the next to last took place on 
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April 9, 1960, when according to Khrushchev, “our military, putting it gently, 
let slip a favorable opportunity,” shows that the Soviet PVO has numerous 
weaknesses at present. The weaknesses ate evident not only in the unsolved. 
problem of anti-missile defense but vis-a-vis flights of high-flying planes operating 
at subsonic speeds. Such shortcomings lead one to conclude that Khrushchev’s 
and Soviet military specialists’ statements that strategic bomber forces, the main 
deterrent of the United States, have lost their importance, is nota reflection of 
_the true state of things, but only a prognosis for the future. Y-Tanmin 


Science 
The State of Science in the USSR 


Soviet science has long been an object of discussion and even of considerable 
admiration in the West, especially in view of Soviet successes in the field of 
atomic and nuclear weapons, the launching of the sputniks, and so on. What the 
West tends to overlook is that discussions on'the state of Soviet science have 
been held in the Soviet press over the last five to six years. They make it clear 
that matters are not as rosy in this field as they might be. 


As eatly as 1954 and 1955, just after the death of Stalin open discussions 
of the shortcomings in the various fields of science began. In 1956, the question. 
of the need to reorganize scientific institutions and research work throughout 
the country was raised at the Twentieth Party Congress. The directives on this 
point stated: 


By broadening theoretical research in all fields of knowledge, the role of scien- 
tific institutions in technical progress and the organization of production will 
be increased. The work of scientific research institutes should be reorganized in 
order to aim at a greater approximation of their activities to the concrete needs of 
the economy. The maximum application of the achievements of indigenous and 
foreign science and technology by designing and planning organizations should 
be ensured. : 


` 


The speeches of the congress delegates and the report of Bulganin expressed 
the opinion that the present network of the country’s scientidic institutions did. 
not have a rational basis. President of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 
A. N. Nesmeyanov agreed with this opinion. It was proposed that all scientists be. 
encouraged to discuss the future path of development of Soviet science. In April, 
1956 the Presidium of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR held meetings of 
Academy activists in Leningrad, Novosibirsk, and Moscow. Scientists from 
various institutes and research branches were invited to participate. However, 
the criticism voiced did not take the prescribed course. The methods of supervising 


1 XX szd KPSS : Stenografichesky otebe? (The Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union: Stenographic Record), Moscow, 1956, Vol. 2, p. 480. i 
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scientific thought, interference with the free exchange of opinion, and excessive 
administration of scientific activity came in for sharp censure. By 1957, the Party 
was becoming afraid that the denunciation of the cult of personality and the 
critique of the Soviet system of regulating scientific activity had gone too far 
and were endangering the official philosophical standpoint—dialectical materialism. 
Cold water was poured on the critical attacks. From then on discussions of 
various scientific problems were directed from above. 

' All criticism running counter to the official viewpoint was given the tag 
“reformism.” Nesmeyanov himself performed a volte-face after his candid 
speech in April 1956. By 1957, he was saying that “the work of Soviet science 
and, in particular, of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR would become 
sterile and out of step with the life of the country if it did not follow in the 
wake of the decisions of the Soviet Communist: Party.” 3 

Nesmeyanov said further: i 

While submitting our shortcomings to healthy criticism, we should give at the 
same time a most resolute rebuff to revisionist attacks on Marxism-Leninism, to all 
manifestations of opportunism in science and philosophy . . . . The struggle against 
idealistic views and tendencies is not the special field of the social sciences alone. 
Scholars working in all fields of knowledge cannot and should not stand aside 
in the ideological struggle between Communism and capitalism. Especially now 
any lack of resolve, an apolitical attitude and  objectivism, against which Lenin 
constantly fought, are not to be tolerated.? 


In this first post-Stalin discussion of the state of science in the period of the 
cult of personality a great many candid thoughts were expressed on the situation 
of almost all branches of science-in the Soviet Union. Almost all the humanities 
were subjected to revision, and even. the technical sciences came in for this 
treatment. Fears were expressed that further insistence on the purely utilitarian 
aspect of science might lead to an abandonment of long-range prospects with 
no immediate significance, 

A new discussion which began in 1959 was conducted on a different plane, 
although it. was essentially connected with earlier arguments on the line to be 
taken by scientific work. Apparently the arguments had been going on the 
whole time in the scientific institutions and have now come to the surface as a 
new problem of Soviet science. Many scientific institutions have been employing 
considerably more manpower and funds than the results justified. Several facts 
cast light on this unfavorable situation. The atomic-powered ice breaker “Lenin” 
lay in dry dock a year and a half until all the faults in the atomic motors had been 
eliminated. According to schedule there should have been no less than six atomic 
power stations with a total capacity of 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 kilowatts operating 
by 1960. Actually, only the first 100,000-kilowatt stage of a projected 600,000- 
kilowatt plant has been completed, while the Voronezh, Volga, and Urals plants 





2 Vesinik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 2 (1957), p. 3. 
3 Ibid, 
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are under construction.‘ In total output from atomic power stations the Soviet 
Union lags behind Britain and the United States, although it claims to have 
built the first atomic power station in the world. 


N. Semenov, the Soviet Union’s first Nobel Prize winner, opened the dis- 
cussion. In an article published August 9, 1959 in Izvestija, he viewed the present 
state of Soviet science and laid special emphasis.on pending problems which 
should have already been in the process of solution. Semenov insisted on the 
need for a general revision of the structure and organization of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR. Starting from the standpoint that the reorganization 
of the Academy had actually been begun by Lenin, Semenov went on to criticize 
its present state: “The Academy has not become what it should be today, an 
immediate general reorganization is necessary.” All the institutes of applied 
science should be separated from it, and only those representing the natural 
sciences should belong to it. In other words, the Academy of Sciences should 
return to the form that it had prior to the Soviet period and Lenin’s proposals. 
In defense of his viewpoint, Semenov called on none other than Khrushchev 
himself, who had in one of his speeches noted that subjects such as metallurgy 

‘and the coal industry ought not to be the work of the Academy.’ According 
to Semenov the chief work of the Academy should be basic questions of natural 
science: a search for new material affinities, a deeper study of those separate 
fields of knowledge which are especially important for the development of new 
types of industry, and a deeper study of the various existing fields on the scientific 
front. The Academy of Sciences of the USSR had no need to study all problems 
of importance for utilitarian purposes. It should devote itself to those scientific 
problems related to new technological processes, the creation of new materials, 
new principles of machine-building and automation. Semenov further distin- 
guished between the scientific competence of the academicians and university 
figures. Academicians should seek for new scientific paths, while university 
professors ought to consider their duty to be the development of the existing 
fields. 


Semenov’s article must have bitterly offended those academicians who work 
in the applied technical fields and in the social and political sciences. The hostile 
reaction was often based more on personal than scientific a-guments. One of 
the first to attack Semenov was the Vice-President of the Academy, the late 
I. Bardin. He insisted that the results of research in the fields of physics and 
chemistry conducted by the institutes of the mathematical and physical depart- 
ments of the Academy could not be directly utilized by the branch research 
institutes or industry. The institutes of the technical branch should serve as the 
intermediates, hence the need for such an organization within the Academy’s 
institutions. Bardin especially defended his own field of metallurgy, alluding to 
the fact that it existed as a special branch and that metallurgica: problems affected 
the whole country. However, Semenov agreed in discussion that one-third of 
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the metallurgists of the Academy of Sciences are successfully working in the 
fields of the physics and chemistry of metals, but pointed out that two-thirds 
were busy with typically specialist problems. Hence, either the institutes should 
be transferred to industry or divided between’ industry and the department of 
chemistry. Further, Bardin disputed the wisdom of reducing the number of 
departments in the Academy from 8 to 3, the number prior to the revolution.® 
He also accused Semenov of recognizing the positive role of the branches of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, yet wanting to disassociate himself from 
them by freeing the Academy from responsibility for the material base of these 
branches, while maintaining the Academy’s scientific leadership. It should be 
noted that Semenov’s objections to the inclusion of associate institutions in the 
Academy is not without basis. In 1955, a report was read on the Moldavian 
affiliate of the Academy, at which a mathematics teacher also acted as linguist, 
archeologist and ethnographer, a geography teacher worked as a member of 
the economics department and so on.” The system of affiliates leads to academi- 
cians and corresponding members of the Academy receiving high scholarly 
rank simply because they have agreed to work in the hinterlands. In his con- 
cluding article on the discussion, Semenov writes that “the technical department 
and presidium sometimes give preference to those technicians who worked in 
the Academy’s technical institutes or agreed in case of selection to be transferred 
to work there.” 

Another of Semenov’s opponents, Academician‘ A. N. Bakulev, protested 
against the proposed elimination of the biology department of the Academy 
and the transfer of its personnel to a relevant experimental institution. Bakulev 
had to admit that biology was lagging, but attempted to explain this by saying 
that less attention had been devoted to biological research in the past than to 

- technology, a policy which was historically justified.® Now, however, he thinks 
that the time has come when the nation cannot overlook the solution of the 
important problems of biology and medicine. Bakulev’s proposal that independent 
academies of physics, chemistry, and so on be created is interesting but question- 
able and impractical. Semenov holds that “such a splitting up of the Academy 
of Sciences would cause science colossal harm.” Semenov’s proposals came in 
for even: sharper criticism from the representatives of the technical and social 
sciences. An article signed by academicians A. Blagonravov, A. Artobolevsky, 
A. Mints and B. Stetskin and by corresponding member B.?Petrov, entitled 
“To Study and Alter the World” contained much hostile comment on Semenov’s 
conception of the Academy.® None of these figures were placated by the fact 
that Semenov was only talking about natural science. Nevertheless, even this 
group is compelled to recognize that Semenov’s critical remarks and proposals 
are very interesting and the classification of science given by the author worthy 
of attention. 
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Semenovy’s classification also found opponents in Professor B. Kolesnikov 
and S. Shvarts of the Urals Biochemical Institute which is an affiliate of the 
Academy of Sciences. They disagreed with his attitude towards biology when . - 
determining the path of development for Soviet science. They wrote: " 

It is a great mistake to base’ the classification of natural and historical sciences 
on the degree to which they make use of experiments. At present there is not one 
biological discipline which would not use the experimental method in combination 
with the descriptive, the degree of use of experiment is constantly being expanded. 

_ Hence such a classification will always be artificial and subjective.1° 

_ It is difficult to say how much of the criticism represents scientific opinion 
and how much is due to personal animosity. As it so happens, the representatives 
of the biological sciences cannot claim any great research or discoveries of 
great theoretical or practical significance. Another biologist, G. Frank, a cor- 
responding member of the Academy of Medical Sciences, took a somewhat 
milder view and probably in the final analysis he agrees with Semenov’s views. 
but out of caution only partially supported them.1! He showed definite hòstility 
towards the argument advanced in Bardin’s article that research into the phenom- 
ena of life is interesting and important, but only for the distant future. He 
agreed with the program for the biological sciences advanced by Semenov and 
Bakulev. The science of biology in the Soviet Union needs fresh blood among 
its researchers and new technical equipment. Biology, which has until now 
been pushed into the background, ought to be placed on a level with the priv- 
ileged sciences, chemistry and physics. It should be noted that however muck 
Semenov’s opponents defend their own fields of study, they are compelled ta 
agree that a reorganization of scientific activity has long been needed in order 
to avoid lags in scientific thought in some fields of knowledge. 

A group of four scientists, A. Alikhanov, M. Kabachnik, M. Shemyakin and 
Nobel Prize winner E. Tamm entered the lists against some of the views ex- . 
pressed by the collective of authors headed by Blagonravov. They noted in ar . 
article entitled “Times Have Changed” that the time had come to put in ordet 
the country’s scientific institutions and to consider the question of under what 
authority they should operate.12 However, it is not enough to change the name 
of the institutes as suggested by Bardin and the Blagonravov group. One ought 
to consider how best to organize the work of the research institutions “so that 
they most effectively aid the victory in the economic, scientific, and technica” 
competition with the West.” They approved Semenov’s proposal to transfer 
many of the Academy’s institutes to, industry. A. Midzhoyan, a member of the 
Academy of Sciences of the Armenian SSR, supported Semenov to the full. 
demanding a break with traditions once they have outlived their usefulness.1* 
He considered most of Semenov’s proposals to be timely and necessary since 
their realization could further the development of Soviet science and technology 
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11 Tbid., September 11, 1959. 
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However, not all of them were, in his opinion, expedient. Midzhoyan held that at 
a given stage in the development of the experimental sciences it is expedient to 
create narrowly specialized departments differentiated by the problems being 
studied by the Academy of Sciences. Such a step may, of course, lead to an 
increase in the number of departments in the Academy of Sciences and demand 
a reorganization, but some such change is unavoidable. 

Concluding this review of the discussion we must note the standpoint taken 
on the problem of dividing fields of scientific activity between the institutions 
of the Academy and the universities by A. Kurosha, a professor at the Moscow 
State University and the President of the Moscow Mathematicians’ Society. 
He rejected Semenov’s suggestion that the universities busy themselves only 
with the development of established scientific fields, while the academies blaze 
new scientific trails. Nevertheless, he agrees with Semenov that the basic difficulty 
in the planning of new scientific work lies in the psychological orientation of 
Soviet scientists. Such a remark is simply a euphemism for the ideological 
pressure exerted from above on Soviet scientists. The press reflected only a 
small part of the discussion, mainly the part to which the Party had no objection. 
It is not known how heated the arguments over Semenov’s article were or just 
which negative sides of Soviet scientific life were revealed by it. But there can 
be no doubt that a great deal was said that must have been unacceptable to the 
authorities. In an unpublished letter the seventy-yeat old Academician A. Nalivkin 

, demanded the right to express one’s opinion. Jzvestia published only one sentence 
from the letter.15 The editors of Jzvestia resolved to break off the discussion 
abruptly. In order to create the impression that the controversy was over, the 
editors gave Semenov space for a concluding word.1* Semenov toned down 
his arguments considerably, suggesting that pressure had been put on him. 
Nevertheless, he did not retreat from some of his arguments. He wrote that his 
proposal for reducing the number of departments at the Academy from eight 
to threé had come up against strong opposition. Some of the protests had had 
administrative support. Hence Semenov reluctantly withdrew his suggestion. 
For the sake of appearances he agreed that “such a reorganization might actually 
weaken the supervision of the individual divisions of science in the Academy.” 
Nevertheless, he noted that “the most interesting scientific work lies at the 
meeting place of physics and chemistry, of chemistry and biology and that the 
more important practical questions need for their solution the cooperation of 
mathematicians, physicists, chemists and biologists,” and that this fact ought 
to be kept in mind in any reorganization of the Academy of Sciences. Semenov 
certainly had no doubts concerning the need to reorganize the highest scientific 
institution. He did not water down his proposal for the separation of the technical 
institutes from the Academy and the reorganization of the technical department. 

It cannot be denied that the Soviet authorities have done much to stimulate 
the development of the various branches of science which help strengthen the 

14 Ibid, August 18, 1959, f 
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power of the state and increase the prestige of its science abroad. At the samre 
time the Party and government have done great harm to the social sciences and 
humanities. Here theory has been made the slave of a restricted Party dogmatism. 
The harm which Communist ideology has done to science is not limited to thote 
fields which are directly related to ideology. It is a well known fact that in tke 
fields of physics and astronomy the prevailing views lead to long delays in tke 
solution of various theoretical problems. The theory of relativity was frowned 
on and the results of modern quantum mechanics evaluated negatively. Tke 
theory of an expanding universe was called obscurantism. Not until quite recent:y 
did Soviet physicists sharply rebuff the professional Party philosophers.17 One has 
only to recall the story of cybernetics which was called a pseudoscience. Ony 
since 1955 have Soviet scientists succeeded in obtaining recognition of cybernetics 
and in putting an end to attempts to belittle its significance for the development 
of modern science and technology and the acceleration of industrial automation. 
The dominance of Party ideology in the sciences has also czused other harm to 
the development of scientific activity in the USSR. Nowhere in the world is 
there such a large number of dilettantes in the sciences, held in position only b2- 
cause of their recognition of Party ideology. In 1955, serious attacks were made 
on the system of awarding titles and degrees to scholars. In 1960, the Par-y 
and government issued a special.decree “On Means of Improving the Qualicy 
of Dissertation Work and the Procedure for Awarding Degrees and Titles.” 18 
The situation was worst of all in the award of degrees for work in the social 
sciences. Here the Party card or position in the Party hierarchy played the decisive 
role. It is no wonder that the decree mentions the need to raise the demands 
made upon dissertation work in the humanities and to raise considerably the 
quality of diplomas and doctorates in the field of education. One of the most 
important points of the new resolution is that a supreme credentials commissicn 
now has the right to rescind the honors of scientists and educationalists if the 
persons concerned are not up to the necessary standard. ` 

This situation is emphasized by the recurrence of the question of reorganizing 
the couniry’s scientific institutions. At the annual meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR on February 24, 1960, Nesmeyanov disclosed that in 
May 1959 the Academy had worked out a plan to improve the coordination of 
scientific research. One of the organizational failings was the existence within 
the framework of the Academy of disrelated branch institutes which ought 80 
be placed under the control of industry. The analysis of the plan in May and tke 
beginning of June set off a series of discussions which did not lead to a unified 
decision. It was decided to create special organs which would be given the jcb 
of working out the final draft. The Academy is supposed to concentrate the 
efforts of its members on “the comparatively few major scientific problems of 
the present and of the leading fields of science.”!® The Academy in conjuncticn 
with Gosplan, the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialist Education ard 

17 Voprosy filosofii, No. 1 (1953), pp. 168—71. 


18 Prasda, February 7, 1960. 
19 Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 4 (1960), p. 67. 
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the union-republic academies will prepare and present for government approval 
the main directions to be taken by. Soviet scientific research. Various councils 
ate to be set up to coordinate important scientific problems on an all-union 
scale. According to Nesmeyanov, they will be public organizations with scientific 
authority, but no administrative powers. In connection with the reorganization 
it is proposed that some institutes presently under the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR be transferred to Gosplan of the USSR, to industry and the branch 
academies.#° The proposals for changes in the number or name of departments 
which were made in the course of the discussions were not reflected in the draft. 
Thus, Semenov’s proposals were partially incorporated in the draft, but actually 
the changes in the organization are more of form than of substance. Only a 
small part of the planned reorganization has been embarked on, the unification 
of the Institute of Mining of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR with the 
All-Union Coal Institute. Now one year later the problem has only reached the 


revision stage. A. Poplujko 


Lenin Prizes for 1959 


On April 22, 1960, Pravda published a decree of the Committee for Lenin 
Prizes in the Fields of Science and Technology which announced the award of 
prizes for work in 8 scientific and 6 technical fields. ‘They were granted both to 
individuals and to groups. In all, 22 scientists and 45 technologists received 
prizes. As in the past the present awards were intended not only as recognition for 
outstanding achievements in the field of science and technology, but also a means 
of furthering Party policy in this fields. Thus, for example, the prizes were often 
intended to encourage workers and were awarded not only for the most out- 
standing successes, but also for achievements in fields in which matters were not 
going so well. On this occasion the list of prize winners was extremely varied, 
ranging from members of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR to plant heads, 
heads of factory shops, and even ordinary employees in out of the way stations. 
The Party was obviously taking pains to show that Lenin prizes are available not 
only for outstanding scientists and engineers, but also for rank-and-file citizens 
possessing at most a graduation certificate from an institution of higher learning. 


This year the number of problems for which prizes were awarded was rela- 
tively small and for the most part connected with the fulfillment of the Seven- 
Year Plan. In view of this general tendency it is notable that no prizes were 
awarded for work in chemistry or electrification, both of which are of great 
importance to the Seven-Year Plan. Such a neglect may be intended as a hint that 
more work should be done and better results achieved. As in the past more prizes 
went to groups than to individuals. This illustrates the tendency to work on 
problems collectively. The committee also awarded prizes to prior recipients if it 
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felt that their work was deserving. The principle of “waiting one’s turn” applied 
in the past has evidently been abandoned. 

Very little distinction was made between science and technology. Technc- 
logical subjects are found in the field of science and purely scientific in the 
technological section, for example, the works of theoretician Feinberg and 
associates. The problem of distinguishing between the two is a long standing ore 
in the Soviet Union and indicates a serious lack of rapport. Scientists are poorly 
acquainted with the needs of modern technology, while the scientific level cf 
technology is not very high. Engel’s remark that technological needs are able to 
advance science much faster than twenty universities sounds rather out of place 
in the Soviet Union. In the West technology is considerably more advanced. 
Scientists there cannot ignore technological problems since scientific research 
is in large part financially dependent on profits made from technical progress. 
Indeed, much of the most advanced research in the West is carried on by private 
firms. 

The decree on the award of the prizes is itself irregularly worded. In somre 
cases the position held by the person concerned is mentioned, in other cases no. 


Lenin Prizes in the Field of Science. A prize was awarded to S. N. Vernov ard 
his associates for the discovery and research into the belt of radiation surrounding 
the earth and the investigation of the magnetic pole of the earth and moon; © 
A. S. Chudakov, an associate at the P. N. Lebedev Institute of Physics of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR; N. V. Pyshkov, director of the Institute cf 
Terrestrial Magnetism, the Ionosphere, and Dissemination of Radio Waves of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR; and S. S. Dolginov, head of the Laboratory 
of Magnetics of the same institute. In this instance two works—Vernov’s and 
Chudakov’s, and Pushkov’s and Dolginov’s have received a joint prize. The works 
followed different lines and were produced by different organizations. The 
investigation into the moon’s magnetic pole established that the moon does nct 
possess a magnetic pole. Vernov and Chudakov were awarded the prize fer 
working out a special apparatus for artificial satellites intended to investigate 
cosmic rays in space, and for the first preliminary results in this field. They 
established the existence of a second, external radiation belt of the earth. Bota 
belts, the internal and’external, are magnetic traps for the charged particles cf 
cosmic rays. Uncharged neutrons pass through these belts and cause a secondary 
cosmic illumination, formed in the uppér levels of the stratosphere. Vernov s 
~ research work is of great practical importance for the study of internal nuclecr 
reactions, that is, for practical peacetime and wartime use of atomic energy. Ths 
is explained by. the fact that the energy of particles from cosmic rays exceeds many 
times the energy of particles which can be obtained with the aid of presert _ 
cyclotrons. Pushkovy and Dolginov worked out new systems of magnetic ir- 
struments, proved the existence of electrical currents outside the ionosphere and 
that the moon does not have a magnetic field. 

A. I. Leipunsky and his associates were awarded a prize for their investigation 
of the physics of nuclear reactors using high speed neutrons. Included in tke 
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award were O. D. Kazachkovsky, I. I. Bondarenko, and L. N. Usachev, an asso- 
ciate of the Main Administration for the Use of Atomic Energy under the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR. The importance of their work is that it founds a theory 
of nuclear reactors and a theory of the extended reproduction of nuclear fuel. 
Modern experimental nuclear physics i is undergoing considerable difficulties. ‘The 
practical application of atomic energy is found in the construction of various 
types of atomic reactors. There are ample reasons for assuming that many current 
Soviet atomic projects are not going so well. For example, the atomic icebreaker 
Lenin bas not yet finished its tests. Other vessels of a similar type have not yet been 
launched nor are even under construction. Academician Veksler has to date been 
regarded as the main specialist in atomic reactors in the USSR. Leipunsky worked 
more on accelerators. The award of the prize to Leipunsky is perhaps a hint that 
work on the planning of atomic reactors in the USSR is in an impasse and should 
be stimulated. 


V. A. Fok of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR was awarded an individual 
prize for research in the quantum theory of the field, as contained in the monograph 
Work on the Quantum Theory of the Field, published i in 1957. The chief importance 
of Fok’s work lies in the working out of a method of the so-called second quantum, 
which is important for the explanation and calculation of mutual reactions within 
the nucleus. It is notable that Fok continues to be awarded prizes although he has 
at times been reproached for presenting theories not strictly in line with dialectical 
materialism. Fok’s works in the field of theoretical physics are the most out- 
standing in the Soviet Union. They tend to follow an independent line which 
sometimes conflicts with prevalent Western theories, whereas other researchers 
tend to follow Western lines. Fok’s theoretical works are also applied practically 
in the physics of high energy. 


N. G. Chetaev, a corresponding member of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, was awarded a prize for “work on the stability of movement and analytical 
mechanics” (1952—58). This work has developed the classical works of the Russian 
mathematician Lyapunov on the stability of movement. Chetaev has succeeded 
in finding a practical application for Lyapunov’s purely theoretical works in the 
field of ballistics and precision instrument construction. The solution of the 
problem of the stability of the rotations of a projectile given a non-constant 
movement is of great importance for the flight of missiles. 


A. E. Kriss received a prize for his work Marine Microbiology (Deep-Sea) 
published in 1959.. Kriss’ monograph gives a good picture of the distribution of 
the species, speed of multiplication and role of bacteria in the general processes of 
biological productivity in the Arctic, Pacific, and Indian oceans. Further, he 
discovered a new class of microorganisms. Kriss’ work is of great practical 
importance for hydrology. ` 


A. A. Vishnevsky and associates received a prize for developing new oper- 
ating techniques on the heart and major blood-bearing vessels. Included in the 
award were P.A.Kupriyanov, E.N. Meshalkin, and B. V. Petrovsky. As 
Petrovsky points out, more than one thousand operations have been performed 
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in the last seven years on more than 22 different species. They were chieflr 
concerned with the removal of congenital defects. To date an operation iz 
performed on an isolated heart, but the question is being posed of operations on 
a pulsating heart. 

S. D. Ponomarev and associates received a prize for Calculations on Durabilita 
in Machine Building, Included in the award were V. L. Bidermann, K. K. Likharev, 
N.N. Malinin, and V. P. Fedosev, all lecturers at the Bauman Higher Techno- 
logical School in Moscow, and also V. I. Makushkin, an instructor at the 
Moscow Polygraphic Institute. According to Pravda the booz produced by this 
collective is the most complete collection of calculations on durability, sturdiness, 
creep (metallic deformation under load), stability and vibration and is used by ali 
Soviet designing bureaus. Modern mechanisms, for example, rockets, steam and 
gas turbines, are characterized by high speeds and pressures. The tension thus 
created often leads to the plastic flow of the metal. Hence besides stability there 
is also the problem of creep. Much work has been done on this problem by Soviez 
physicist-chemist Rebindenr. His works find practical application in the working 
of metals under pressure, in metal cutting and in the boring and grinding o= 
rock. It is rather surprising that a work which is simply a compilation and br 
no means original has been awarded a Lenin Prize. 


Y. Z. Tsypkin received a prize for work on the theory of impulse relar 
automatic systems contained in the monographs: Transitional and Stabilized 
Processes in Impulse Chains, The Theory of Relay Systems of Automatic Regulation, anc 
The Theory of Impulse Systems, 1951-58. 


Lenin Prizes for’ Technology. A prize was awarded to S.M. Feinberg and 
associates for the creation of the experimental hydraulic reactors VVP-2, VVP-S. 
and PRT. Included in the award were V. V. Goncharev, G. A. Stolyarov 
T. N. Zubarev, associates of the same institute; P. I. Khristenko, chief enzinee- 
of the sector for theoretical and experimental research; V. F. Kozlov; O. L Lyu- 
bimtsev, an associate of the research institute. Water is used in reactors of this 
type as a moderator and heat conductor, and partially for biological protection 
Enriched uranium is used as a nuclear fuel. The work parallels that of Leipunsky 
The fact that two awards were made to desigrers of atomic reactors this year 
illustrates the importance attached this field in the USSR. Feinberg’s position is 
also of some interest. He is nalchalnik (head) of the theoretical sector of the 
Kurchatov Institute of Atomic Energy of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
Earlier the Academy sectors did not have any nalchalniks. The institutes were 
under directors, and the laboratories under managers. The term nahhatnik is 
usually associated with military administration and it sounds rather out of place 
when used in a scientific institution, particularly when applied to a theoretica. 
sector. 

S. V. Ilyushin and his collaborators were awarded a prize for their work on the 
creation of the IL-18 passenger plane, with four turboprop engines. Included ir 
, the award were A. G. Ivchenko, chief designer of the State Committee or 
Aviation Technology; test pilot V. K. Kokkinzki; and designers V. A. Borog. 
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V. M. Germanoy, A. N. Zlenko, A. Ya. Levin, V. A. Lotarev, A. K. Panteleev, 
E. I. Sankov, V. N. Semenov and A. I. Shvedchenko. 


I. P. Korobov and associates received a prize for the introduction ‘of natural 
gas into blast-furnace production. Included in’ the award were V. I. Surovov, 
head of the blast-furnace laboratory at the Dnepropetrovsk Metallurgical Plant; 
Z. I. Nekrasov, director of the Institute of Ferrous Metallurgy of the Academy 
of Sciences of the Ukrainian SSR; M. I. Krasavtsev, a senior associate of the 
same institute; G. G. Oreshkin, director of, and A. N. Chechuro, head of the 
blast-furnace section of the Dnieper Dzerzhinsky Metallurgical Plant; L. A. Yupka, 
director of, and B. L. Tavrog, head of the blast-furnace section of the Zapo- 
rozhstal Metallurgical Plant; I. M. Ektov, a director; and G. A. Panev, head 
of a blast-furnace section at the Stalinsk Metallurgical Plant. The Soviet 
press notes that Soviet engineers were the first to use natural gases in 
blast-furnace production. This theme is closely connected with another, the 
geologists’ location of the enormous Gazlinsk deposits of natural gases. The use 
of natural gases, is, however, not restricted to blast-furnaces. In the United 
States, 80% of the nitrogen is obtained in the chemical industry by the ex- 
ploitation of natural gases, while in the USSR only one small nitrogen-fertilizer 
plant uses natural gas. There are obviously great prospects for the use of natural 
gas in the USSR and it should be noted that this is the first Lenin prize awarded 
not for the solution of technical problems, but for the implementation of other 
persons’ discoveries, solutions, and inventions. 

A. V. Ulitovsky and associates received a prize for the working out a method 
of obtaining fine and extrafine metal threads directly from the molten stage. 
Included in the award were N. N. Averin, the senior engineer of the designing 
bureau of the Sevzapmontazhavtomatik Trust of the Ministry of Construction of 
the USSR and V. G. Krasinkov an associate of the research institute. Their 
achievement was the creation of an inductional micro-furnace with a concentrated 
electro-magnetic power of up to 50 kilowatts per cubic centimeter. Academician 
Nesmeyanov has called micrometallurgy a new branch of Soviet science and 
technology. Such work is also of direct military significance, and the establishment 
headed by Ulitosky is kept strictly secret. Prior to World War II it was the 
Institute of Technical Physics! under the Ministry of Defense and Marshal 
Tukhachevsky. After the latter’s execution Ulitovsky disappeared for a while. 
Now his name has cropped up again. He is a self-taught engineer and a highly 
gifted inventor. He has often been called the Soviet Edison. During the NEP 
period there was a private plant in Leningrad manufacturing precision instruments, 
Pren, at which Ulitovsky was the chief engineer. After the confiscation of the 
plant it was used as a basis for the then formed Institute of Technical Physics 
which Ulitovsky headed. a 

A. A. Bakirov and his associates were awarded a prize for the discovery of the 
Gazlinsk natural. gas deposit, the largest in the USSR. Included in the award 
were P. N. Enikeev; S. I. Ilin; E. D. Kudryashov, the director of the Uzbek 





1 Not to be confused with the Institute of Technical Physics headed by Academician A. F. Ioffe. 
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Branch of the Institute of Natural Gas; A. P. Zhukovsky, the chief geologist: 
K. A. Sotiriadi, the chief geologist of a sector; V. I. Chernov, a Party nachalzik—al. 
workers at the Uzbeknefterazvedka Trust. According to Nesmeyanov, the Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, the discovery of the Gazlinsk gas 
deposit alters the fuel balance of the Soviet Union, supplyirg not only Central 
Asia but also the industry of the Central and Southern Urals. A new chemica! 
industry center is to be built up on the basis of this deposit. The award to Bakirov 
` is also intended to encourage the national minorities. 

O. K. Kolomiets and his associates received a prize for the cteation of a new 
form of sugar beet with one-seed fruit. Included in the awa-d were M. G. Bar- 
- donos, a senior scientific associate of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 
I. F. Buzanoy, the director of the All-Union Sugar Beet Research Inszitute: 
V. B. Zosimovich, the senior scientific associate of the same -nstitute; G. S. Mo- 

kan, a‘Scientific associate, A. V. Popov, head of a department for the selection 
of sugar beets; and workers at the Yaltushkovsky Selection Point. 

The new sort of sugar beet ostensibly enables work in this field to be com- 
pletely mechanized, but this is not the reason for the prizes. In the USSR many 
works more deserving of Lenin ptizes have been carried out. The aim of the 
award is purely propaganda: first, to show that even ordinary Soviet citizens car . 
obtain Lenin prizes, and second it has been awarded to two women, Olga Kolo- 
miets and Mariya Bordonos in order to demonstrate that women have equa. 

-opportunities in the USSR. 

In conclusion one can state that the main ature evideat from this year’s 
, awards was that all representatives of Soviet technology can obtain them anc 
that one does not have to make scientific and technical discoveries in order tc 
obtain them; it is enough to implement the ideas of others. The award of prizes 
to the heads of plants and plant shops is an adequate enougt illustration of this 
fact. Thus, the discussions held in 1959 on the reorganization of scientific work 
in the USSR? which pointed out the inadequate nature of criteria in awerding 
scientific degrees, doctorates and candidate degrees and proposed measures for 
improving them, has not yet been reflected in this year’s award of the Leni 
prizes in the fields of science and technology. M. Kita 


\ 


2 See “The State of Science in the USSR” by A. Poplujxo in this issuc. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Commeittes of the Commsmist Party of the Sovist Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 7, 1960 


Issue No. 7 of the Party theoretical organ Kommunist is devoted to the cele- 
bration of Workers’ Day, May 1. The lead article, “The Solidarity of the Workers 
of All Countries Will Grow Stronger” discusses the question of workers’ soli- 
darity on an international scale. Other questions touched on ate coexistence, 
and friendly relations between peoples. An interesting feature here is that this 
issue was to appear just before the Paris summit conference; it was approved for 
publication on April 29, that is, prior to the incident which served as an excuse 
to disrupt the conference. Yet the lead article does not mention the conference 
at all. It actually stresses that there cannot be any unity between the two camps: 


International solidarity is strengthened in the course of an active uncompro- 
mising struggle against the intrigues of the reactionary bourgeoisie. The imperialists 

are divided by insoluble contradictions, but at the same time they are united by a 

hatred of the workers of their countries, of the peoples of the socialist camp ... 

At the same time the forthcoming conference was being referred to in other 
Soviet organs as an event on which great hopes were placed. Thus, the fact 
that the Party central organ avoided the subject of the conference indicates that 
by the time the magazine appeared it had already been decided to disrupt the 
conference. The article can be seen as an appeal: ‘to all pro-Communist forces 
throughout the world to unite for a struggle against the West. This is a struggle 

_to save mankind from the monstruous nightmare of a war, a struggle for progress 
which is being retarded by the forces of bourgeois reaction. 

Since the issue appeared shortly after the anniversary of Lenin’s birth, the 
succeeding articles are devoted to the Party leader. First comes an editorial 
review of a new biography of Lenin, the work of a group of outstanding Soviet 
theoreticians headed by Pospelov. Judging by, the lengthy review Lenin is 
presented in the form best in line with present policy. ; 

A. Arzumanyan’s “Lenin and State-Monopolistic Capitalism” aims to show 
that Lenin was the Marxist theoretician who predicted the future development of 
monopolies and forecast the crisis which has ostensibly already begun. An 
attack is made on those theoreticians who took a different standpoint, and 
\denied the scientific nature of the Leninist principle of the intertwining of the 
‘state and monopolies. The point is made that 

the basis for this was provided by J. V. Stalin, who rejected the Leninist principle of 

the i intertwining of monopolies with the state apparatus on the ground that this prin- 

` ciple was superficial and while describing’ the approximation of a state monopoly, 

did not reveal the economic meaning of this approximation. This is incorrect. 


An article by Soviet military theoretician General N. Talensky, “The Indis- 
putable Conclusion of History” was written to mark the fifteenth anniversary 
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of the end of World War II. The indisputable conclusion :s that the forces cf 
progress gained a victory over the forces of reaction. Of course, the latter are 
not just Germany, Japan, and Italy, they include other courtries, such-as 


Great Britain, France, and the United States, the victorious countries of World 
‘War I, who did not wish to surrender their positions. In the end the struggle fer 
world domination became so heated, that World War I arose as a result. 


Extremely interesting is the presentation of the situation >n the eve of Worl 
War I: 


The ruling forces of the imperialist powers embarked on an open course of 
furthering anti-Soviet aggression by the forces of the Fascist bloc. The plot of tke 
ruling circles of the United States, Great Britain, and France was to kill two birds 
with one stone: to liquidate socialism as represented by the Soviet state and to 
weaken Germany and Japan, their competitors in the struggle Aor world dominatioa. 


Analyzing this period, the author states that the war cculd have been pre- 
vented if there had been unity of all peace-loving forces. Concerning the com- 
clusion of a nonaggression pact between the Soviet Union and Germany, tke 
writer values this as a plus since it not only postponed Hirler’s aggression but 
also averted the creation of a combined anti-Soviet front. The victory itself, 
according to the article, “was gained thanks to the boundless courage and 
heroism of the Soviet people, [and] its army, thanks to the wise leadership of tke 
Communist Party.” : 

However, the article is not only an excursion into receat history. Much of 
it is devoted to the present position of Germany, and West Germany is presented 
as a breeding ground for a new war, as a country which is carrying out tte 
United States secret plans. The policy of Chancellor Adenzuer is portrzyed zs 
the policy of reactionary circles permeated with the spirit of revenge. The con- 
clusion on the unification of Germany is indicative: Í 

The unification of Germany is the affair of thé Germans themselves, and nobod7, 
except them, is entitled to solve it. Further, the preservation of the present situaticn 
in West Berlin would mean the mainténance of a dangerous breeding ground for 
provocation, which could even lead to an internecine catastrcphe. 


The hint is given that the Soviet Union may go its own way and concluce 
a peace treaty with East Germany. f 

The article, “For Care and Economyin the National Economy,” by V. Babushkin 
and B. Miroshnichenko, while singing the praises of Soviet industry, contains 
indications that the economic situation is not completely favorable in tke 
USSR. One of the important questions broached is that of the profitability 
of Soviet enterprises. The point is that “there are quite a few enterprises working 
with losses which are covered by appropriations from the budget or from tke 
profit of profitable plants and factories.” It turns out that the managers cf there 
unprofitable enterprises have become so used to the existing situation that they 
make no attempt to ensure a profit in the future. Thére are also faults in planning. 
The recipe given to remedy the situation is an old one: economize on mcterials. 
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' For some time now Kommunist has been publishing articles which one would 
not expect to find in such a magazine. One such article is “The Family and 
Communism” by A. Kharchev. It is aimed against Western sociologists who 
ostensibly distort the situation in the USSR. One such “falsifier” is Klaus Mehnert 
in his book Der Sowjetmensch. Mehnert’s fault was that he supposedly had no 
idea! of the life of the Soviet population and believes that the family in the Soviet 
Union will be abolished because of its conservative nature. The Soviet view is 
that since the October Revolution there has been a change in marital relations 
for the better, now men and women ate equal, and women have been freed 
from economic and mental oppression: 


The position of women in the USSR (and also in the other socialist countries 
of socialism) is distinguished from their position under capitalism as light is from 
darkness. Immediately after the socialist revolution women received more political 
and civil rights. 


However, the journal admits that matters could be better: 

It must also be remembered that as a result of the war many Soviet women 
have suffered the fate of becoming unwed mothers and in the USSR tens of thousand 
of children grow up without the influence of a father. In our press the question 
has been raised of the wisdom in our time of abolishing the famous “line” in the 
birth certificates of such children. However, this is only one of the half measures, 
In order to really aid unwed mothers and their children, public opinion must be 
correctly informed. 

Apparently even today, mothers with illegitimate children are in a difficult 
position. All the children’s documents ate marked accordingly. 


V. Sivolob’s “Notes of a Party Worker” contains one dialogue which took 
place in a Party committee between the author and an engineer who was a Party 
member. The engineer is to be sent to do Party work, but refuses to go, pointing 
out that such an assignment contradicts labor laws. 

—Explain why you are so inclined. 
—All right. First I am an engineer and like’ my specialty and do not want to 
change it. 


—Allow me to correct you: First, you are a Communist and then an engineer. 

Carry on. | 

—Let me continue. Party work is a temporary matter, and within a few years I 
would be compelled to return to what I left today, and I would also fall behind 
this level. Why retard my growth? 

—Which growth do you have in mind? Only in your profession or the all-round 
development of your creative abilities, knbwledge and experience? 

—Both. 

Although logic and the labor laws are on the side of the engineer, the Party 
is above everything and the engineer is finally compelled to give way. Further, 
his unwillingness to give up work which he likes is negatively evaluated and the 
conclusion drawn that he does not understand what is required of a Party member. 

The sketch contains numerous such scenes which give a good idea of the 
position of people who become Party members. 
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The fifteenth anniversary of World War II is marked by a further article, 
“German Militarism and Western Europe.” Its author D. Melnikov, repeating 
what has been said above, stresses that in West Germany, “the old forces of 
militarism and revenge have found a refuge and with the active aid and support ° 
of the Western powers they are powerfully regaining [thei-] former strength.” 
This growth is apparently being aided by the growth of West German industry 
and its foreign-trade turnover. All West German achievements are regarded as 
a result of “neo-Fascism.” ; $ 

The ruling circles of West Germany have at present turned into the main 
enemy of European security. They continue to cling to the pclicy “from a position 
of strength,” which has long ago proved a failure. $ 

The article ends with the insistence that the peoples >f Europe be freed 
from such a threat by the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany. 


A, Gaev 


Frantsuzskie tetradi 
(French Notebooks) 


By ILTA EHRENBURG 
Published by Sosetsky pisatel, Moscow, 1959, 220 pp- 


In 1959, Soviet writer Ilya Ehrenburg published a new work entitled French 
Notebooks. The book is devoted to one theme only France, or more exactly, to 
French culture, in particular French literature. It contains eght sketches, some 
of which have already appeared earlier in various magazines. These sketches are’ 
entitled “Some Aspects of French Culture”; “The Poetry of Francois Villon”; 
“The Medieval French Song”; “The Poetry of Joachim du Bellay”; “The Lessons 
of Stendhal”; “The Impressionists”; “Pablo Picasso”; and ‘The Poetry of Paul 
Eluard.” The book also contains fine translations by Ehrenburg of ballads by 
Villon, old French songs, and sonnets of du Bellay. 

ya-Ehrenburg is an unusual phenomenon in Soviet literature. According to 
Gleb Struve, one senses in him the “tragic dualism of 2 man who has grown up 
with the very civilization which he so mercilessly ridicule:.” This dualism is 
found in the present work too, The Paris newspaper Le Monde published on 

‚February 21, 1960 an article by its Moscow correspondent on the Franco-Soviet 

friendship campaign being waged in the USSR as à preluce to Khrushchev’s 
' trip to Paris. Tatu roted that Soviet critics had ignored the publication of the 
French Notebooks. He pointed out that the work had, nonetheless, been discussed 
at a meeting of the Franco-Soviet Friendship Society, of which Ehrenburg is 
chairman. Then, on March 19, 20, and 21, 1960, Radio Moscow broadcast three 
talks by Ehrenburg on the French Expressionist’ School tc mark the opening 
in Moscow of an exhibition of French painting from the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. The text of the talks corresponded almost word for word with 
the sketch on the Impressionists in the book. 
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“The dualism in Ehrenburg’s character becomes clear on reading the French 
Notebooks. There is Ehrenburg the Soviet politician and Ehrenburg the artist. 
The two cannot be reconciled with each other. Ehrenburg the Soviet politician 
is compelled, if only for the sake of show, to take seriously the principles of 
socialist realism and to interpret historical events in accordance with Marxist 
principles, Ehrenburg the artist ridicules the anti-artistic methods of socialist 
realism and defends the principles of freedom of creation. In the French Notebooks, 
Ehrenburg the artist, the cosmopolitan, the free-thinker has the upper hand. 
Not for nothing has he been called the Voltaire of October in the West. The 
newspaper Literaturnaya gazeta reproached him on August 22, 1957 for using the 
so-called “subjective and autobiographical factor” in-his sketch on Stendhal. 
Ehrenburg lived for a long time in France, loves the country, and admires 
French culture. Such admiration cannot be reconciled with official Soviet pa- 
triotism and devotion to the ideas of Marxism-Leninism, which he is compelled 
to preach. Hence, much of the present work probably appeared to be a challenge 
to the canons generally accepted in the Soviet Union. Nor for nothing did Ehren- 
burg write in Khulio Khurenito that artists are heretics, sectarians, and dangerous 
rebels. The present work is thus extremely nonconformist and Ehrenburg is 
probably the only living Soviet writer who could have dared to be so bold. 
Ehrenburg has paid rather heavily for this tight to deviate from the general line 
in art with political time-serving which presupposes literary double-dealing, 


The French Notebooks are the fruit of conscious double-dealing on the part of 
Ehrenburg. “Soviet tendentiousness” is only found in passing, either as a result 
of long practice in falsification and lies or else as the unavoidable lip service to 
the official directives which Ehrenburg does not believe for one moment. The 
sketch “Some Aspects of French Culture” makes no reference to such major 
figures as Blaise Pascal or George Bernanos. The sketch on Picasso makes no 
mention of the artist’s portrait of Stalin. The skétch on Francois Villon contains 
the incorrect assertion that Boileau is studied in French schools, and not Villon. 
“The Lessons of Stendhal” attempts to reinterpret the word “cosmopolitan,” 
which is anathema in the USSR, and to prove that Stendhal was not a cosmo- 
politan and that when he wrote of himself as a “cosmopolitan,” the term must 
not be understood as we understand it today (p: 157). Further, throughout the 
work there is a tendency to make various names sound more important than 
they are in fact, merely because the persons in question fit in with a Marxist 
interpretation of historical processes. 


„Ehrenburg has used quotations from persons recognized as authorities in 
the Soviet Union in order to express heretical thoughts. Examples are Belinsky 
(p. 150), Plekhanov (p. 178), Montesquieu (pp. 8 and 10), and finally Stendhal 
(p. 139). The quotations from Belinsky and Plekhanov are fatal for the principles 
of socialist realism, ' while those from Stendhal and Montesquieu are fatal for 
the Soviet system in general and for “Soviet patriotism” in particular. Quite typi- 
cal is his manner of describing various episodes. Quoting Diderot’s account of old 
Chinese painting, Ehrenburg notes in parentheses: 
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Noting down Diderot’s words, I recall two tales. The first is about a Russiaa 
‘woman, about an old peasant woman who was modeling toys, wild animals out cf 
clay. An instructor from the oblast center began to admonish her: “What’s that you 
have got? The horse is not a horse, the lion is not a lion. And there is ro sum 
animal....” The old woman calmly replied: “If there was, why should I sta-t 

, making it?. . .” I heard the second tale from Matisse. Seriously ill, lying in bed, 
he sketched me. He showed me a negro sculpture which he liked very much. It 
was an elephant in a rage. Matisse related: “A European came and began to teach 

the negro: ‘Why are the elephant’s tusks raised upwards? An elephant can mise h-s 

trunk, but tusks are teeth, they do not move.” The negro listened. ‘Here is another 

sculpture for you, a miserable, feeble one—the teeth are in place, but it is no longer 

art...” (pp. 47—48) 

At times Ehrenburg makes so bold as to draw his own conclusions. Noting, 
for example, that Stendhal refused to rewrite his novel La Chartreuse de Parme, es 
Balzac had advised him to do, because “he cannot write other than as hs 
conscience demands,” Ehrenburg adds: 


Those authors can, if they want to, think over Stendhal’s example, who under 
the influence of critical articles at times sit down far too hastily to rewrite their 
novels, forgetting that man is not a snake and cannot cast his skin. (p. 156) 

. Such a remark is intended for writers such as Sholokhov, Fadeev, and Leonov. 
In passing Ehrenburg even mentions names anathema in the USSR such zs 
Chagalle, Sutin, Pasternak, and Malraux. 

Ehrenburg skillfully exploits the fact that artist Pablo Picasso and post Paul 
Eluard are Communists in order to acquaint readers with modern Western art. 
Picasso passed through Cubism, Eluard through Surrealism. Both redresent 
cultural trends condemned by Soviet censors. Ehrenburg covers himself with 
the political “reliability” of the French artist and poet in order to drag in “putrid 
ideas” about modern painting and poetry. In writing about Picasso as well as 
the Impressionists, Ehrenburg notes more than once that in art new forms “have 
always come up against opposition.” He defends the heretical idea that tne sub- 
ject does not play a role for the artist or for the work in question. “These a-e 
all truistns,” he notes, as if by way of excuse (p. 179). The paradox of the dreseat 
work is that truisms, at times the most commonplace ones, are revolutionary 
discoveries in the Soviet Union today. The value of the French Notebooks, as 
. well as other statements by Ehrenburg on art in his newspaper articles or intet- 
views, is determined by the historical background in which they are made. In 
themselves they have little originality. If the present work had been written abroed 
and published in the West, then there would have been very little to say about =. 


One does not quarrel with fools of the distant past... . However, it is useful <o 
recall past foolishness: it may prevent the recurrance of snickering fools. Foolisa- 
ness is, of course, dying out, it can be boldly called “transitory and passing ’; 
however, foolishness once removed may be replaced afresh ... (p. 190) ~ 
Thus, by recalling the foolishness and ignorance of various French bourgecis 

of the last century, Ehrenburg is ridiculing the foolishness and ignorance bf 
present-day Communist censors in the USSR..- B. Litvinov 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Ten Years of the Institute for the Study of the USSR 
1950—60 | 


On July 8, 1950, a group of eight emigre scholars from the Soviet Union 
met in Munich and organized the Institute for the Study of the Culture and 
History of the USSR, later renamed the Institute for the Study of the USSR. In 
December of the same year the Institute was incorporated as a German Academic 
Corporation. 

The basic aim of the Institute at the time of its founding was to conduct 
research into the theory and practice of various aspects of the state and social 
order of the USSR and the problems of its constituent peoples. The program was 
to be carried out by building up a library, developing a staff, conducting research 
studies, maintaining contact with other scholarly organizations, holding conferen- 
ces and preparing and distributing publications—all for the purpose of providing 
the non-Soviet world, and to the extent possible the Soviet world as well, with 
reliable information on developments in the Soviet Union. 

Under its first director, Boris A. Yakovlev, the Institute found modest 
quarters at Augustenstrasse 46, assembled a small research and secretarial staff 
of 12 persons, began to gather a library, which by March 1951 consisted of 
119 books, and held a few public lectures. In 1951 the Institute held a conference 
on methods of studying the Soviet Union, and published the conference report, 
seven small brochures, and the first issue of the Institute Vesinik. 

From these small beginnings the Institute, by the time of its tenth anniversary, 
in July 1960, has developed into a firmly established research institution. As it 
grew in size, the membership was increased to the present 46, and a Learned 
Council was created to guide the scholarly activities. The first president of the 
Learned Council, Prof. Boris N. Martos, was followed by Mirza Bala and 
Dr. Stanislav Stankevich. Mr. Yakovlev’s successors as director have been 
Prof. Vladimir S. Mertsalov and Dr. Gennady E. Schulz. 

In 1956 the Institute moved to its present spacious quarters at Mannhardt- 
strasse 6. The principal aims and activities of the Institute have remained those 
set forth by its founders, but the scope of the Institute’s work has vastly increased 
in the course of its ten years’ existence. = 

The library, consisting mainly of Soviet materials, now numbers 45,000 
volumes and is one of the most comprehensive libraries in Europe specializing 
in Soviet materials, Visiting researchers are welcome and the library has come to 
be used not only by Institute researchers but by scholars from many countries 
making use of its resources for periods lasting from a few days to several months. 

During its ten years’ history the Institute has located and trained a staff which 
has increased from the original group of 12 to about 70 persons, chiefly emigres 
whose first-hand knowledge of life in the Soviet Union together with long 
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acquaintance with the languages and source materials of the area studied make 
them unusually qualified for research in this special field. The resident staff is 
supplemented by several hundred emigre scholar contributors scattered through- 
out the non-Soviet world. f 

Research activity has been expanded and with increased experience the 
17 members of the research staff are now able to conduct current studies on mosz 
of the major aspects of Soviet life. In addition to research done by the staff 
the Institute has become so well known among emigre scholars that it receives 
hundreds of manuscripts yearly from outside ccntributors. 

Contact with other scholarly institutions ccnducting studies on the Sovier 
Union has grown in the course of the years, particularly as scholars have become 
acquainted with the Institute library and research staff and have participated ir 
the Institute conferences. The Institute conducts a large-scale correspondence 
with scholars, journalists and other readers of its publications. Institute staf 
members are frequent participants in conferences on Soviet subjects organized 
by other institutions. The Institute itself has held a total of twe.ve major conferen- 
ces, including regular annual conferences in Munich, an occasional special 
conference there, and two conferences in New York. The subjects have ranged 
from methods of Soviet research to such specific topics as “The Twentieth Partr 
Congress and Soviet Reality” or broader subjects such as “Forty Years of the 
Soviet Regime,” or “Aspects of Soviet Foreign Policy.” The conference reports 
ate published in English and Russian. f 

Publication of the results of Institute research is done chiefly in periodicals 
and monographs published by the Institute itself or in cooperation with established 
publishing houses. This publishing activity has assumed large proportions in the 
course of the past ten years. The English-language Bulletin, row in its sixth yeaz 
and with a world-wide distribution, carries brief authoritative articles on curren: 
developments in the Soviet Union. Other Institute periodicals appear in English 
or in such other languages as Arabic, Turkish, German, and French, published 
for the convenience of the large numbers of persons interested in reliable material 
about the Soviet Union, but for whom neither English nor Russian is a native 
language. These periodicals are supplemented by less frequert studies of specific 
Soviet peoples or areas, such as the Ukraine, Belorussia, the Caucasus and 
the Soviet East Turkic peoples, chiefly Moslems. Publicaticn of monographie 
studies and handbooks has also developed.’ Some 50 printed books and 75 
mimeographed studies have been published in the course of the past decade, 
including such a major reference work as the Biographic Directory of the USSE 
(in English), with more than 2,000 biographies of leading Soviet figures. Two 
useful services for journalists and other publicists are provided—a weekly Analysis 
of Current Developments in the Soviet Union (in English and Russian) and a semi- 
monthly Portraits of Prominent Personalities in the Soviet Union (ix. German). Institute 
publications are widely cited, reprinted, and reviewed. 

On the basis of its ten years of experience, the Institute lcoks forward to the 
next decade with confidence that its contributions to a knowledge of develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union will continue to be of value. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


May 1960 


1 Message of Ryazan Oblast plant managers to 
Khrushchev on the fulfillment of the produc- 
tion plan published. 

Report published on Minister of Foreign 
Trade N., S, Patolichev’s return from Prague 
to Moscow. 

Report published on conclusion of second 
session of the Subcommission on Scientific and 
Technical Exchange of the Permanent Joint 
Franco-Soviet Commission on Scientific and 
Technical Ties. 

Letter of New Zealand Prime Minister Nash 
to Khrushchev on his Moscow visit published. 


2 Togo Prime Minister Olympio receives head of 
the Soviet delegation, Deputy Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
M. R. Rakhmatov. 

Czechoslovak Party and government delega- 
tion headed by Party First Secretary and Czech 
President Novotny arrives in Moscow. 


3 Khrushchev receives the French Ambassador. 

Delegation of US businessmen headed by 
G. Mackay arrives in the USSR. 

Exhibition “Czechoslovakia in 1960” opens 
in Moscow. 

Telegram of congratulations from Voro- 
shilov to Japanese Emperor Hirohito on his 
birthday published. 

Czechoslovak Ambassador holds reception 
in Moscow for the Czechoslovak Party and 
government delegation. 

Reception held in Moscow for delegates at 
the May 1 celebrations. 

East German Minister President O. Grote- 
wohl leaves Moscow for home. 


4 Khrushchev’s speech at the opening of the 
exhibition “Czechoslovakia in 1960” published. 
Decree of the Committee for International 
Lenin Peace Prizes on the award of the 1959 
prizes published. 

Report published on plenum of Ukrainian 
Party Central Committee which discussed 
ideological work in the republic and means of 
improving it. 


Report published on plenum of the Uzbek 
Party Central Committee which discussed 
Party decree “On the Tasks of Party Propa- 
ganda in Contemporary Conditions.” 

- Report published on plenum of the Moscow 
Oblast Party Committee which discussed 
Party decree on propaganda, 

Report published on plenum of the Lenin- 
grad Oblast Party Committee held to discuss 
the state of political work and measures to 
improve it on the oblast’s sovkhozes and 
kolkhozes. 

Exhibition of British painting opens in 
Moscow. 

Death of First Secretary of the Turkmen 
Party Central Committee D. D. Karaev re- 


ported. 


5 Fifth'session of the fifth convocation of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR begins in 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s message to the Chairman of 
the Thirteenth World Assembly for Health 
published. 

"Report published on Party Central Commit- 
tee plenum on organizational problems. 

Report published on the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the USSR and 
the Republic of Togo. 

Patolichev receives Ghanan parliamentary 
delegation. 


6 Summary of decree of the Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers of the 
USSR on the revaluation of the ruble to ten 
times its present value at the beginning of 
1961 published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a session of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR published. 


The Libyan Ambassador visits Mikoyan. 

Khrushchev receives members of the 
Ghanan Parliament. 

Soviet delegation headed by First Secretary 
of the Ukrainian Party Central Committee 
N. V. Podgorny leaves Moscow for Prague. 
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7 Fifth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ends in Moscow. . 

Khrushchev receives Secretary General of 
the National Committee of the People’s 
Socialist Party in Cube Blas Roca. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
M. R. Rekhmatov returns to Moscow from 
Togo. 

Decision of the International Exhibition 
Committee that the 1967 World Exhibition 
will be held in Moscow published. 


8 Dectee of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
approving the domestic and foreign policies 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
published. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of orders 
and medals to 21 Soviet army members for 
the shooting down of a US airplane over 
Soviet territory published. ‘ 

All-Union law on the abolition of a tax on 
earnings of workers and salaried employees in 
the period from October 1, 1960 through 
October 1, 1965 published. 

Khrushchev’s closing speech at May 7 
session of the Supreme Soviet published. 

Report published an Khrushchev’s forth- 
coming visit to Austria in July and August 
1960. 

Decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
on the award to Voroshilov of the title 
Hero of Socialist Labar published. 


9 Decree of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR on military awards to members of the 
Soviet army and navy published. 

Fifteenth anniversary of the end of World 
War I celebrated in the USSR. ' 

Supreme Soviet delegation headed by P. P. 
Lobanov leaves Moscow for Oslo. 

Finnish government delegation headed by 
Minister of Trade and Industry A. Karjalainen 
arrives in Moscow. - 


10 Report of Marshal Malinovsky at a meeting 
in Moscow on May 9 to mark the fifteenth 
anniversary of the end of World War I 
published. 

Khrushchev receives the Japanese Minister 
of Agriculture and Forestry and the chairman 
of the All-Japanese Association of Fishing 


6o 


Finnish industriel exhibition opens in 
Moscow. 


11 Soviet protest note 1 the US government on 


the U-Z airplane shot down near Sverdlovsk 
published, 

Chairman of the Eesidium of the Union of 
Soviet Societies, for Friendship and Cultural 
Ties with Foreign Countries N. V. Popov 
leaves Moscow for Rew York. 


12 Report published on convocation of plenum 


of the Party Centra. Committee on July 13, 
1960. 

Report published >n plenum of the Ryazan 
Oblast Party Committee. 

Message of the Krasnoyarsk chemical 
enterprise managers on the development of the 
chemical industry in Siberia published. 

Matecials from Fo-rign Minister Gromyko’s 
press ccnference on the US airplane skot down 
near Sverdlovsk put ished. 

In Havanna Soviec Ambassador tc Mexizo 
V. I. Bezykin and the Cuban Foreign Minister 
Raul Roa Garcia exchange ratification docu- 
ments of Soviet-Cuban trade and paymerts 
agreement and agr=ement on the granting 
of credit to the Cr>an government. 

Luxembourg Amcassador arrives in Mcs- 
cow. 

The Chairman anc the General Secretary of 
the Ghanan Chamber of Commerce arrive in 
Moscow. 

Supreme Soviet holds reception for Mexican 

parliamentary delegation. 


13 Materials from Khrceshchev’s talk with Sov-et 


and foreign journaliezs published. 

Report published on plenum of the Board 
of the Writers’ Union of the RSFSR and the 
Moscow Branch of the Union. 

Session of the Permanent Commission fr 
Economic Problems of the Council oF Mutral 
Economic Aid concluded in Moscow. 

The Argentinian Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Brezh-ev. 

Khrushchev rece.ves the Afghan Prime 
Minister Mohammec Daud. 


14 Khrushchev leaves Moscow for aris to 


attend the summit conference. 


Soviet protest nots to the Pakistani govem- 
ment cn the US erplane shot down near 
Sverdlovak published. 


15 


16 


Soviet protest note to the Turkish govern- 
ment on the US airplane shot down near 
Sverdlovsk published. 

Exhibition “The Culture and Way of Life 
of the Peoples of Africa” opens in Moscow. 

Third All-Union Film Festival begins in 
Minsk. 

Soviet Ambassador to Norway G. M. Griba- 
nov holds reception in Oslo for the Supreme 
Soviet delegation. 

Fifth anniversary of the Warsaw treaty of 
friendship, cooperation, and mutual aid 
celebrated. 


Marshal Vershinin’s letter to US Air Force 
Chief of Staff General Yates, postponing his 
visit to the United States, published. 

All-Army conference of secretaries of 


primary Party organizations concluded in 
Moscow. 


Khrushchev talks with French President de 
Gaulle in Paris. ` 

Khrushchev talks with British Prime Minister 
Macmillan in Paris. 

Soviet note to Iran on the use of Iranian 
airspace by US, British, Turkish, and Pakistani 
airplanes during aerial maneuvers, May 14 to 
18, published. 

Soviet protest note to the Norwegian 
government on the US airplane shot down 
near Sverdlovsk published. 

Soviet note to the Swiss embassy on the 
arrest of two Soviet embassy officials in Zurich 
published. 

Khrushchev’s statement at Orly airport in 
Paris ‘published. 

Supreme Soviet delegation headed by 
Secretary of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet M. P. Georgadze leaves Moscow for 
Helsinki 


Preliminary meeting held in Paris between de 
Gaulle, Khrushchev, Eisenhower, and Mac- 
millan, 

Macmillan visits-Khrushchev. 

Khrushchev receives diplomatic representa- 
tives of the Hast-bloc countries: Albania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and 
Czechoslovakia accredited in Paris. 

TASS report published on launching of a 
space ship in an orbit around the earth. 

The Iraqi Minister of Trade arrives in 
Moscow. 


17 


Deputy Chairman’ of the ‘Council of Minia- 
ters N. G. Ignatov receives delegation of the 
Korean-Soviet Friendship Society. 

Contract on the delivery of Soviet building 
materials to Indonesia for highway construc- 
tion signed in Djakarte. 

In Paris Khrushchev receives the mayor of 
the town of Dijon. 

Soviet note to the US government on the 
US airplane shot down near Sverdlovsk 
published. 

Khrushchev’s statement on the impossibility 
of continuing the summit conference published. 

Conference on the use of a live vaccine 
against poliomelitis begins in Moscow. 

French Communist leaders M. Thorez and 
J. Vermeersch visit Khroshchev in Paris. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR A. N. Kosygin leaves 
Moscow for Buenos Aires. 

Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade P. N. 
Kumykin receives the Iraqi Minister of Trade. 

The Cambodian Ambassador arrives in 
Moscow. 

Third Congress of the Cultural Workers’ 
Trade Union begins in Moscow. 


18 Khrushchev takes leave of de Gaulle in Paris. 


19 


Khrushchev takes leave of Macmillan in 
Paris. 

Fourth session of the Soviet-Japanese 
commission for fishing in the Northwest 
Pacific ends. 

Chairman of the Board of the Society for 
Soviet-Sino Friendship A. A. Andreev receives 
group of activists of the Society of Sino-Soviet 
Friendship. 

Khrushchev’s press conference in Paris of 
May 18 published. 

Khrushchev talks with US industrialist 
Cyrus Eaton in Paris. 

Khrushchev leaves Paris for Berlin. 

Chou En-lai’s telegram to Khrushchev on 
the launching of the Soviet space ship pub- 
lished. 

Austrian parliamentary delegation headed 
by L. Figl arrives in Moscow. 

Report published on forthcoming visit of 
Indian President Prasad to the USSR on 
June 20. 
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21 


23 


Soviet government delegation headed by 
A. N. Kosygin arrives in Conakry. 
Khrashchev’s speech on his arrival in East 
Berlin published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Khrushchev 
and D. Senanayake on the latter’s election as 
Prime Minister of Ceylon published. 

Soviet appeal to the UN Security Council on 
the US violation of the borders of other states 
published. 

Patolichey returns to Moscow from Stock- 
holm. 

Soviet government delegation arrives in 
Buenos Aires, 

Greek member of parliament and chairman 
of the United Democratic Left Party I. Passali- 
des arrives in Moscow. 


Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting in Berlin on 
May 20 published. 

Khrushchev returns to Moscow from Berlin. 

Soviet note to the Jepanese government on 
the US-Japanese military treaty published. 

TASS report published on the successful 
completion of the rescarch program on the 
space ship. 

. Soviet delegation headed by First Deputy 
Chairman of Gosplan M. A. Lesechko leaves 
Moscow for Addis Ababa. 


Meeting of Party activists held in Baku to 
discuss tasks connected with preparations for 
the forthcoming Party Central Committee 


Twenty-Seventh All-Union Congress of 
Surgeons begins in Mascow. 

Yugoslav government. delegation arrives in 
Moscow headed by the Chairman of the 
Committee for Problems of Long-Range 
Planning, Avdo Humo, 

Group of dancers from the Bolshoi Ballet 
leaves Moscow for Helsinki for guest per- 
formances. 

North Viet Nam government delegation 
arrives in Moscow. 


` 24 Report published on. routine admissions into 


25 


the Party schools. 


Soviet-Esst German agreement on social 
security signed in Berlin. 


Telegram of birthday congratulations from ~~ 


Khroshchey and Brezhnev to Yugoslav 
President Tito published. * 
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Third All-Union Film Festival concluded ñ 
Minsk. 

Protocol on Soviet<echnical aid to Afghan - 
stan in the building of the port Kyzyl-Qa& 
signed in Kabul. 

Finnish President Kekkonen receives Su- 
preme Soviet delegation. 

Yugoslav exhibition of consumer goo 
opens in Moscow. 

Gromyko’s statement at UN Security 
Council meeting of May 23 published. 

Report published on meeting of Tashkert 
Party activists held to discuss the results cf 
the fifth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. 

Emperor Haile Selassie I of Ethiopa 
teceives Soviet government delegation headed 
by M. A. Lesechko. 


26 Supreme Soviet delezation leaves Finland fcr 


home. 

Report published >n plenum’ of the Geos 
glan Central Committee held to discus 
medical services. 

‘Death of First Deputy Minister of Socisl 
Security of the REFSR G. M. Kapranov 
reportec, 

Fourta plenum of the Central Committe 


. of the All-Union Soc.ety for Cooperation with 


the Army, Navy, and Air Force (DOSAAF 
begins ia Moscow. 

Soviet industrial exhibition opens in AddB 
Ababa. 

Patolichev receives Avdo Humo along wita 
the Yugoslay Ambassador and the Firs 
Secretary of the Yugoslav Embassy. 

Death of Colonel General I. V. Markoz 
reportec. 


27 Khrushchev receivee Austrian parliamentary 


delegation. 

All-union confererce of leading workers fa 
the competition fot the title brigade and 
Communist shock workers begins in Moscow. 

Protocol, supplemzating agreement signed 
October 27, 1958 on Soviet delivery on cred=t 
of machinery for the Argentine petroleum 
industry, signed in Baenos Aires. 

Kosygin holds press conference in Buencs 
Aires, 


Work begun on atomic reactor in Salaspils» 
for the Academy of Sciences of the Latvian 


SSR. 


Latin American film festival begins in 
Erevan. 

Council set up in Moscow for the coordina- 
tion of research on philosophical questions of 
the natural sclences in Soviet higher educational 
institutions, 


28 Appeal of the Party Central Committee to the 


participants in the all-union conference of 
leading workers in the competition of the 
brigades and shock workers of Communist 
labor published. 

Kosygin’s statement on Buenos Aires radio 
published. 

Soviet goverment delegation leaves Buenos 
Aires for home. 


29 Khrushchev’s speech at the all-union con- 


ference of leading workers in the Communist 
labor brigades and shock workers published. 


Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the title 
Hero of Socialist Labor to 52 persons pub- 
lished. 5 


Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme, 


Soviet of the USSR on the award of medals 
to’ 2,563 outstanding workers published. 


30 


31 


Gromyko leaves Moscow for New York. 


All-union conference of leading workers in the 
competition of the Communist labor brigades 
and.shock workers concluded in Moscow. 


Summary of decree of the Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers “On 
Measures to End the Lag in the Paper In- 
dustry” published. 

Soviet trade-union delegation headed the 
Chairman of the All-Union Central Trade 
Union Council, V. V. Grishin leaves Moscow 
for Peiping. 

Yugoslay government delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Delegation from the Afghan Ministry of 
Education arrives in the USSR. 

Delegation of the Association of American 
Railroads arrives in Moscow. 

Death of Soviet poct Boris Pasternak 


Resolution of the all-union conference of 
leading workers in the competition of the 
Communist labor brigades and shock workers 
published. 





Changes and Åppolatmenis 


4 A. L Kirichenko released from his Post as 


Member of the Central Committee Secretariat 
and Presidium. 

N. I. Belyaev released from his post as 
Central Committee Presidium Member. 

E. A. Furtseva released from her duties as a 


Central Committee Secretary ia connection ` 


with her transfer to other duties, a 
F. R. Kozlov elected a Central Committee 


Secretary. 

N. G. Ignatov released from his duties as a 
Central Committee Secretary in connection with 
his transfer to other duties. 

A. B. Aristov released from his duties as 
` Central Committee Presidium Member. 

P. N. Pospelov released from his duties as 
Central Committee Presidium Candidate Mem- 
ber. 

A. N. Kosygin elected Central Committee 
Presidium Member. 


5 


N. V. Podgorny elected Central Committee 
Presidium Member. 

D. S. Polyansky elected Central Committee 
Presidium Member. 


F. R., Kozlov released from his duties as First 


‘Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 


of the USSR in connection with his transfer 
to other duties. 

A. N. Kosygin appointed First Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR. 

N. `G. Ignatov appointed Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR. 

V. N. Novikov appointed Deputy Çhairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR and 
Chairman of Gosplan of the USSR. 


N.'A. Mikhailov released from his post as 
Minister of Culture of the USSR in connection 
with his transfer to other duties. 
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E. A. Furtseva eppointed Minister of Culture 
of the USSR. 


7 K. M. Ozolins released from his post as 
Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. i 

Z. A. Tashenev released from his post as 
Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

J. E. Kalnberzins elected Deputy Chairman 
ofthe Presidium.of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. 

F. Karibzhanov elected Deputy Chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. l 

N. N. Organov elected Deputy Chairman 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


8 K. E. Voroshilov released from his post as 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR and elected member of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. f 

L. L Brezhnev eected Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supzeme Soviet of the USSR. 


17 A. G. Zverev released from his post as Minis- 
ter of Finance of the USSR. 
V. F. Garbuzov appointed Minister of 
Finance of the USSR. 


25 Y. K. Prikhodov released from his post as 
Ambassador to Bulgaria in connection with 
his transfer to other duties. 

G. A. Denisov appointed Ambassador to 


Buleari 


Erratum 


In the May 1960 issue of the Bal/stin, in the article “Moscow Regulates Traffic on the Danube” 
by Stefan C. Stolte, line 18 from the top on page 25 should read Yugoslav-Rumanian administration, 


and not Yugoslav-Soviet. 


New Contributors to this Issue 
TANIN, Y. A radar specialist and former officer of the Soviet anti-aircraft defense (PVO). Has been 


living in the West since 1957. 


. Maxorov E. Graduaze of the Petersburg Military Academy and University of Belgrade. Worked 
as an engineer in Belgrade, Buenos Aires, and in, Germany. aai ac aa 


Presently a researcher at the Institute. 
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The BuLLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
oF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who. know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience.’ 
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The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scholars and men and 
women of letters who have left the, Soviet Union and are now 
engaged in research on their homeland. : 


* o. 
- Any-member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 


origin, political affiliations or place of SRS is eligible to take 
part in the work of the Insrrrurs. 


* 


| ‘All comments and’ inquiries are most elong and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Masnbardtstrasse 6 

Munich, Germany — 
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ARTICLES 


“Peaceful Coexistence” 
Between the Communists and the National Bourgeoisie 


GEORG A. VON STACKELBERG 


In 1952, the Large Soviet Encyclopedia passed the following opinion on the 
coup d’état in Egypt: “In the night of July 22, 1952 power was seized in Cairo 
by a reactionary group of officers connected with the United States.” In April 
and May 1958, when President Nasser of Egypt visited the USSR, Khrushchev 
called him “the national hero of the Arab people” and an outstanding statesman 
of the Arab world.* Thus, a group of reactionary officers in the earlier Soviet 
interpretation later turned into “an organization which set as its aim the over- 
throw of the monarchy and... a struggle against imperialism and feudalism,” 
judging by Zzvestia.® Two years later the theoretical organ of the Communist 
and workers parties Problems of Peace and Socialism stated that 

Nasser and the reactionary circles of the Egyptian bourgeoisie are tendering 

inestimable aid to the imperialists who dream of restoring their domination over 

the Arab world, including the United Arab Republic.4 

The evolution of the Soviet evaluation of Nasser is a good example of how 
Moscow’s attitude toward the national bourgeoisie changes, depending on 
whether the Communists can exploit it for their own ends or not. 

Under certain conditions the Communists admit the theoretical possibility 
of temporary agreements and alliances being formed with the bourgeois-liberation 
movement in colonial countries. Yet both Lenin and Stalin were quick to stress 
the temporary nature of such alliances with the bourgeoisie. “The Communist 

1 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 1952, 2nd ed., 

2 Pravda, May 15—16, 1958, 

3 Tavestia, April 29, 1958. 

© Problenes of Peace and Socialism, English edition, Prague, No 3 (1960), p. 90. 





International,” Lenin wrote, “must enter into a temporary alliance with the 
. bourgeois democracy of colonies and backward countries.” Lenin gave one 
indispensable condition for such a union—the nonresistance of the bourgeoisie 
to Communism. “We, as Communists,” he wrote, “must and will: sapport 
bourgeois liberation movements in the colonial countries only in those cases 
. where these movements ate genuinely revolutionary ones and their represent- 
-atives do not prevent us from training and organizing tke peasants and ex- 
ploited masses in a revolutionary spirit.” In a speech in August 1927 at a joint 
plenum ‘of the Central Committee and Central Control Commission on the 
situation in China, Stalin emphasized that in the colonial and dependent countries 
“the national bourgeoisie may at a definite stage and for a definite period support 
its country’s’ revolutionary movement against. imperialism.”? Stalin regarded 
any bourgeois-democratic revolution not as an end in itself, but exclusively as ` 
a transitory stage which must inevitably be followed by the Soviet revolution.”® 

These principles of Lenin and Stalin on the possibility of an alliance with 
the national bourgeoisie were the prerequisite for the creation of a “united front” 
in the colonial and dependent countries. The goal of such a front was to ensure 
that the Communists alone came to power. “A united front,” Stalin insisted, 
“may be of revolutionary importance only in the event or on the condition 
that it does not hinder the Communist Party from carrying out its own inde- 
pendent political and organizational work, ... openly organizing the workers 
and peasants and thus preparing the conditions for the hegemony of the pro- 
letariat.”® Stalin held that in the struggle for the liberation of the colonies and 
dependent countries from imperialism the task of the Communists in the colonial 
countries is:to : 

join with the revolutionary elements of the bourgeoisie and above all with the 

peasantry against the bloc of imperialists and conciliatory elements of its “own 

bourgeoisie” in order to wage at'the head of the proletariat a genuine revolutionary 

struggle for liberation from imperialism.?° 

In other words, Communists in the Asian countries are obliged to prevent 
.' the nationalists from coming to power and to wage a revolutionary struggle 
for liberation from colonialism until the Communists are victorious. However, 
political developments in the various Asian ‘states outstripped the Communist 
leaders’ program. ‘Turkey did not become Soviet; as Stalic admitted, it “stuck 
at the first stage in its development, the bourgeois-liberation movement.” 
India and Burma became independent states by peaceful meens and free elections 
' brought to power representatives of national ideas, and not the Communists 
who had rejected the path of peaceful agreetnents with the “colonizers.” 





5 V, L Lenin, Sochinenjya (Works), Moscow, 1949, 4th ed., XXV, 290. 

ô Ibid, XXV, 353. l 

7 J. V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 1953, vol. X, p. 11. 

8 Ibid, p. 15. \ 

° Tbid.. pp. 16—17. ` 

10 Ibid., vol. VIL, p. 108. 

1 Jbid., vol. X, p. 15. ; i 
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Faced by such an unforeseen development, the Soviet leaders did not wish 
to abandon their struggle, to bring the Communists to power, so they declared 
that the national leaders of India and Burma Gandhi and U Nu had come 
-to terms with the imperialists at the expense of the interests of the workers 
in their countries.1# Soviet literature continued to regard states which had 
gained their sovereignty as still dependent. Such a situation was extremely 
unfavorable for the Communists, particularly in view of the fact that the national 
non-Communist governments of these states were consolidating their authority 
and the Soviet government was afxious not to lose the opportunity of drawing 
them into the neutral camp. This fact became clear after the Bandung Conference 
- which brought to light the role of the new independent Asian states in world politics. 

The new interpretation of the role of the national ‘bourgeoisie in the colonial 
countries was provided at the Twentieth Party Congress in’ 1956, Kuusinen 
drew attention to the “sectarian errors”-of Soviet historians and orientalists 
in their evaluation of the role of Gandhi who' prior to the Twentieth Party 
Congress had been regarded as a reactionary by the Soviets. Kuusinen also insisted 
that the theses of the Sixth Comintern Congress on the nationality question 
be overhauled as also showing traces ‘of sectarianism. The new directives re- 
habilitated many national political figures of the East. Analyzing the new direc- 
tives on the role of the national bourgeoisie in their countries’ liberation move- 
ments the magazine Sovetskoe vostokovedenie admitted that India, Burma, Indonesia, 
Egypt and other countries had gained ‘their sovereignty “under the leadership 
of the national bourgeoisie.”13 Yet at the same: time it noted that there were 
differences in ‘principle between the gaining of sovereignty under the national 
bourgeoisie and the gaining of independence under the proletariat, in particular 
as regards the final aims of the liberation movement. ‘The role of the national 
bourgeoisie was admitted to be progressive, but not exhaustive and an end 
in itself. The proletariat was, as earlier, seen as the only consistent fighter for 
national and social liberation." This reservation made by the magazine reveals 
that the change in the Soviet attitude toward the’ national bourgeoisie which 
had come to power in various Asian countries was essentially tactical in nature. 
Prior to the Twentieth Party Congress an article by L. N. Vatolina, entitled 
“On the Growth in the National Self-Consciousness of the Peoples of the Arab 
Countries” maintained that ' : 

the leader of the national-liberation movement can ‘only be the proletariat, the 

only consistently revolutionary class, which, basing itself on the broad masses of 
the peasants, comes forward in the front ranks of the struggle for peace, freedom, 

and national independence, 18 art P 

This Soviet standpoint as to the ability of the national bourgeoisie to wage 
a revolutionary’ struggle against imperialism coincides with Mao Tse-tung’s 
views on the Chinese national bouzgeoisie. Mao ‘T'se-tung pointed out that 
13 Bulletin, Munich, No. 4 (1956), pp. 30—35; No. 8 (1956), pp.’ 16—26. 
13 Sovstskos vostokovedenis, No. 1: (1956), p. 8. 

14 Ibid. eS 
18 Thid., No. 5 (1955), p. 66. 
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‘the national bourgeoisie,.on the one hand, finds itself in conflict with imperialism 

and the feudal leaders, and its characteristic revolutionary spirit struggling against 

them; on the other hand, in view of its economic and political weakness and the ` 

existence of economic ties with imperialism and feudalism, which it has not severed, It 

lacks the courage to wage a struggle against them to the end.16 

The rehabilitation of the national bourgeoisie of the Asian states and tke 
recognition of its progressive role in liberation movements have enabled tke 
Soviets to form closer contacts with those Asian countries headed by national 
leaders. The country most concerned here was the United Arab Republic and iz 
President Nasser. At one time it appeared that the Soviets might be gaining a 
foothold in Cairo for their propaganda. However, as soon as Nasser began to ° 
act against Communist activities the Soviets switched to the Leninist principle thet 
the national bourgeoisie is only to be supported as long as it does not oppose 
Communist attempts to organize the masses for a further struggle for social 
changes. In the course of such a struggle the national bourgeoisie i is either Swept 
aside or else pushed into the background. 


The prospects for such a further political development of countries in which 
the national bourgeoisie has come to power were given by Khrushchev at tke 
. Twenty-First Party Congress. “After the colonizers have been driven out,” Le 
said, “and when national tasks have been mainly solved, the peoples seek an 
answer to the social problems advanced.”1? In other words, after the colonial 
countries have been liberated from colonial dependence under the leadership 
of the national bourgeoisie, the people’s struggle must continue and now te 
directed against the national bourgeoisie in power as the force holding up social 
reforms. This was the standpoint from which the head of the Syrian Communis-s 
Khaled Begtash criticized at the Soviet Twenty-First Party Congress the activities 
of Nasser’s government “in forbidding’ the democratic press, all detrocratc 
:* publications” and for the arrest of hundreds of Communists and “progressive_y 

- inclined patriots,” 18 Such criticism was’ repeated by him in sharper form in 
‘an article in Problemy mira i sotsializma.® The statements by Khrushchev, 
_ Begtash, Mukhitdinov and others at the congress criticizing Nasser’s steps 
< against the Communists at home did not imply a change in Soviet policy as 
~ tegards the problem of cooperation with the national bourgeoisie. It only demoa- 
.~_ strated the temporary nature of such cooperation, which was concealed behird 
‘+ ‘statements made by Khrushchev and Kuusinen at the Twentieth Party Congress . 
“and in the period after the congress, the period of the Soviet government's 
S friendshi> with Nasser. - 
_.e The problem of Soviet cooperation with the national bourgeoisie of the Asien 
“ countries is the same problem on a-smaller scale as the coexistence of the Com- 
_ 'munist world with the capitalist. Both coexistence by the Communists with the 
“national bourgeoisie in one country and the coexistence of the Communis: word 





18 Quoted in Sovetskee vastokovedenis, No. 5 (1955), p. 8. 

17 Prarda, January 28, 1959. i 4 
‘18 Ibid, February 3, 1959. : 
‘19 Problemy mira i soisialixma, Prague, No. 11 (1959). 
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with the capitalist are seen by the Soviet leaders merely as temporary phenomena, 
In the first case power is in the long run to pass to the Communists in one way or 
another, while in the second the capitalist society in the non-Communist countries 
is to. be replaced"by the rule of Communism on a world-wide scale. The Soviet 
press has of late, as Walter Z. Laqueur has pointed out in the Neue Zürcher Zeitung, 
attacked Nasset’s arrests of Communists.2° Yet the Soviet government has no 
intention of breaking off economic ties with the United Arab Republic. Now that 
Nasser is opposing the spread of Communist ideas at home, the Soviets are not 
displaying as much sympathy for the national bourgeoisie and are openly returning 
to the former dogma of the proletariat as the only class capable of achieving the 
final liberation of the underdeveloped countries from colonial dependence. 
Such a tendency is clear from the views expressed by Soviet writers on the 
national bourgeoisie of the African countries. Soviet specialist in this field I. I. 
Potekhin, in an article “The Dissolution of the Colonial System in Africa,” 
distinguished two paths traversed by colonial peoples when gaining political 
independence and creating national states. “In some countries,” he writes, 


the political rule of the foreign imperialist bourgeoisie is replaced by the authority 
of the people headed by the working class; then along with the end to political 
enslavement also comes the end to the economic enslavement and exploitation of 
the country by foreign monopolies. 


Here, Potekhin had in view the so-called people’s democracies, Communist 
China, ‘North Korea, and North Viet Nam. “In other countries,” I. Potekhin 
writes, “the colonial regime is replaced by the authority of the national bourgeoisie 
or even of the local feudal lords, and then the economic dependence of a country 
on foreign Capital is maintained for some time, even for a prolonged period.”?1 
Potekhin admits that in the North African states the national bourgeoisie is 
playing the leading role in the national-liberation movement, since its interests 
conflict with the dominance of the foreign monopolies.22 aS 

Realizing this fact, the Soviet leaders criticize Nasser’s steps against the 
Communists, yet continue to grant economic aid to the United Arab Republic, 

~in an effort to prevent it from forming closer ties with the West. There is also a 
further reason for friendly relations with those Afro-Asian countries, including 
the United Arab Republic, in which Communist parties are either not in power 
or else completely forbidden. The Soviets are taking under their wing local’ 
Communists, as Khrushchey’s speech at the Twenty-First Party Congress revealed. 
‘The Party Central Committee magazine Kommunist openly states that “bourgeois 
statesmen in the countries of the East are,... playing straight into the hands of 
the imperialists, the colonizers, by their persecution of the Communists, by their , 
anti-Communist outcries”®* and that “whoever raises a-hand against the Com-. 

- munists is in fact attacking the national-liberation movement in the East as a 





20 Neus Zitrcher Zeitung, Zürich, April 9, 1960. i 
» 3L Problemy vostokovedsniya, No. 1 (1960), p. 12. "a 

23 Thid., p. 15. 

23 Kommunisi, No. 4 (1960), p. 99. 


whole, willy-nilly furthering the evil cause of colonialism and imperialism.” 34 Suca ' 
statements are aimed at Nasser; yet the Soviet government continues to cooperate 
with him. The main factor in this coexistence is the United Arab Republics 
neutrality, which the Soviets regard as of great importance. ‘They are willing 
to sacrifice the interests of the Arab Communists in order to ensure thet suca 
neutrality is maintained. In an editorial the magazine Problemy vostohovedeniya 
stressed “the major role in the struggle for peace played bya policy of positive 
neutrality.” 25 It drew thé attention of Soviet researchers to the need to study a 
policy of positive neutrality. The magazine also. pointed to zhe “fierce domestic 
struggle developing in the countries of the East between the forces of democracy 
and the forces of reaction around a policy of neutrality.” The practical importance 
of the neutrality of the Afro-Asian countries for Soviet policy in the Hast -s 
compellirg the Soviet leaders to turn a blind eye to measures by the national 
governments of these states, in spite of the fact that such measates (as for example, 
the dissolution of the Communist government in Kerala, the persecution of 
Communists in the United Arab Republic, and the restrictions on Communist 
activity in Iraq) are harmful both to local Communists and t the prestige of the 
Soviet rulers themselves. A . : 

The situation is quite different in those ‘African countries with a predom- 
inantly negro population. Here the Soviets have no intention of concluding en 
alliance with the national bourgeoisie and are doing their utmost to being to 
_ power ‘the extreme left-wing and pro-Communist elemen-s. Potekhin, in his 
' above-mentioned article, took as ‘axiomatic the statement that in the Africen 
countries, “the most consistent fighter for independence is naturally the workirg 
class, for whom the gaining of complete independence opens up prospects for 
a further struggle for the reorganization of their native land.”** Yet even moze 
important for Soviet policy here is the article’s theoretical jrstification of the use 
of force. A resolution of the December 1958 conference in Accra stated that 


the conference of the peoples of Africa in Accra states that it supports to the fill 

all fighters for freedom, both those who use peaceful methcds, resistance without 

the use of force and civil disobedience, and all those who are compelled to answ=r 
. force with force. . aa j 


It must be noted that this point in the resolution was a concession to the 
Algerian insurgents and not an appeal to use force in the A=rican colonies, sinze 
most of the conference participants were in favor of constitutional reforms acd 
agreements paving the way to independence. The Soviets were not satisfied by. 
this approach. “The resolution,” Potekhin regrets, “recognizes the method of 
force, but only as an answer to force applied by the colonizers, but did nt 
cottespondingly give the oppressed peoples the right to the initiative in the use 
of force???” Potekhin admitted the possibility: that political independence can 
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be gained by peaceful constitutional means, but pointed out at the same time the 
inadmissibility of “denying the right of the oppressed peoples to the initiative 
in the use of force.” 28 

The article’s justification of such an initiative throws new light on the assertion 
in a communiqué on a meeting of Communist leaders in Bucharest’ that “one must 
also base oneself on the possibility of the working class gaining the victory of 
the socialist revolution by nonpeaceful means,”*® Such a statement is not, as 
might well appear, a concession to Communist China, but one of the genuine 
plans by which Communist and pro-Communist elements are to come to power 
in Africa and Latin America..While the Soviets ’are compelled to take into con- 
sideration the national bourgeoisie of India, Indonesia, Burma, the United Arab 
Republic and Iraq, they do not have to pay any attention to the national bourgeoisie 
` of the African countries. Here the Communists are banking on the working class 
and peasantry. Problemy vostokovedeniya tegards the national bourgeoisie of the 
young African states as the element most likely to come to terms with the former 
colonizers and as incapable of achieving social progress. Soviet theoreticians 
assert that 


in vatious new African states the national bourgeoisie which has come to power 
in alliance with the feudal lords is ‘striving to remove the masses from active partic- 
ipation in political \ife. Experience shows that the governments of some African 
states are sabotaging the implementation of pressing economic and social reforms..., 
that here and there even those standards of bourgeois democracy have been abolished 
which were gained by the workers in hard struggles even in the colonial period. 


The path for the transition to a Soviet revolution via the stages of a national 
and bourgeois-democratic revolution, as noted by Stalin for China,?1 is regarded 
as unsuitable for the colonial states of Africa. Here there is a possibility of a 
. “non-capitalist path of development.” 32 In Potekhin’s opinion, these states can 
jump into the socialism of the Soviet type, by-passing the capitalist stage. ‘The 
Soviet leaders’ negative attitude toward the national bourgeoisie of those Aftican 
states with a predominantly negto population is also found in a critique of the 
text of an invitation of the Preparatory Committee for the Convocation of a 
Conference of the Peoples of Africa. The invitation points out that the “main aim 
of the Conference of the Peoples of Africa... will be to draw up concrete plans 
and to work out the Gandhian tactics and strategy of the African peaceful revolu- 
tion.”33 Gradual constitutional reforms are interpreted in Problemy vostokovedeniya 
as the “tactics and strategy of the imperialist powers aimed at preventing with all 
means possible the dissohition of the colonial system.”34 The magazine does 
admit that the national bourgeoisie of'the African colonies is struggling for the 

28 Thid, TE : i ` 

2 Pravda, June 28, 1960. l poi ; 

* Problemy vostokovedeniya, No. 1 (1960), p. 28. 

a J. V. Stalin, op. cit., vol. XXV, p. 353. 
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political independence of their countries, but primarily “in order to safeguard 
their class interests,” and not the interests of their country and people.35 
f Such a Soviet attitude toward the national bourgeoisie is a return to the policy 
at the beginning of the 1950’s, when Gandhi was accused of betraying the 
interests of the Indian people since he was “one of the ihitiators of the agreement 
on the leadership of the National Congress with British imperialism in 19¢7,”* 
while the leaders ‘of the National Congress and the Moslem League were accused. 
of treating with the imperialists for agreeing to the decree of June 17, 1947, which 
granted India and Pakistan the status of dominions.®” When the Nationalists came 
to power in India and Pakistan the Soviet leaders were compelled to change their 
_ evaluation of the role of Gandhi and the National Congress Party in the Indian 
liberation movement at the Twentieth Party Congress for tactical reasons. 
Summing up the Soviet leaders’ present policy toward the national bourgeoisie 
in the non-Communist Afro-Asian countries, one can draw the pie con- 
clusions: 


R 1. The Soviets are not stepping up underground activity with the aid of loca] 
Communists against the national-bourgeois governments of those states whick 
are pursuing a neutral foreign policy. = E 

2. The Soviet government regards its friendly ties with those national bour- 
` geois governments pursuing a policy of neutrality as a temporaty alliance, since 
the Communist principle that the proletariat is the only consistent fighter for 
national and social freedom still remains in force. 

3. The Soviet attitude toward non-Communist national ee is negative 
in those countries where the national elements have not yet come to power, as is 
the case in the colonial states of Africa and where their support is of na greaz 
political significance for the Soviet government. In such states the Soviets suppor- 
the extreme left-wing and pro-Communist groups opposed to the netional 
elements waging a struggle for independence and encourage them to use fcrce. 


38 Thid, 
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Soviet Science and a Unified World Picture 


In the Soviet Union, the question of a unified physical picture of the world 
is currently a subject of much discussion. The question was raised late in 1958 
at the All-Union Conference on the Physical Problems of Natural Science and 
discussed at-the Ninth International Conference on High Energy Physics held 
in Kiev from June 15 to 25, 1959. Various scientific and philosophical journals 
regularly publish articles devoted to the subject. ; 

The problem of creating a unified physical picture of the world is part of the 
larger problem of creating a unified picture of the world. This problem is of 
great importance for dialectical materialism since it is the claim of this doctrine 
to be a universal philosophy which has most effect on the psychology of the Soviet 
people. A superficial examination of dialectical materialism gives the impression 
that Marxism-Leninism is equipped to answer all questions concerning our world 
and the processes taking place in it. Attempts to create such a unified picture of the 
world were made by Engels and subsequently by Lenin. Nonetheless, even at the 
time it was created, Marxist Naturphilosopbie was not abreast of the scientific 
knowledge of the day. The gap between the two proceeded to widen. Under 
Stalin ideology was reduced to so much dogmatism and serious discussion became 
impossible. At the time the basic principles of Engels and Lenin were so obsolete 
that all point of contact with developments in Western science and philosophy 
was lost. In order to produce a convincing picture of the world, Soviet philoso- 
phers advanced the thesis that foreign physics was spontaneously moving closer 
to materialism and even to Marxism-Leninism. Actually just the reverse is taking 
place. Western physicists are not moving toward dialectical materialism, Soviet 
Marxists are being compelled to find some way.of fitting new scientific dis- 
coveries into a Marxist framework. To do this they have been compelled to 
depart somewhat from tHe principles of classical Marxism.1 They cannotignore the 
attainments of modern physics and even philosophy in their efforts to build up 
a unified picture-of the world. However, the use of such attainments of modern 
science in the’ Soviet Union usually goes hand in hand with a distortion of the 
corresponding philosophical and scientific ideas of the West. 

Another important point is the relationship between science and philosophy 
in the Soviet Union itself, where the two branches of knowledge represent 
hostile camps. Soviet- philosophers, Party philosophers for the most part, are 
unfamiliar’ with or have. very little understanding of modern physics, although 
‘attempts have recently been made to train philosophers with some knowledge 
of the physical sciences. Soviet physicists, on the other hanid, are for the most part 
not interested in dialectical materialism. In order to create a unified picture of the 
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world, Soviet scientists and philosophers must be united themselves and this 
is not the case. The conflict between Soviet scientists and philosophers has not 
been denied in the Soviet press which has, however, gone no further than assert 
that of late Soviet scientists and philosophers have moved somewhat closer. 

An analysis of any Marxist-Leninist principles must always begin with the 
class and Party aspect of the principles in question, that is, one must proceed from 
the Marxist principles of the class nature and Party nature of science. One may 
ask why Soviet ideolcgy needs a unified picture of the world, what are the class, 
Party, and political aspects of this seemingly neutral problem. Communism needs 
such a picture as an aid in its campaign to influence the psychology oz the masses. 
Communist philosophy has always striven to prove that the laws of development 
of nature, society and thought must, objectively lead inevitably to Communism. 
Communist theory attempts to create the impression among the masses that 
the advance of Communism is inevitable, that any thought of resistance to Com- 
munist ideas is senseless, and that the very idea of resistance should be dismissed. 
However, the development of modezn science and particularly of physics has 
caused Communist theory great difficulties. It is clear that a unified theory of the 
' world does not exist in Communist theory at present. This was recognized by 
J. E. Tamm at the Ninth International Conference on High Energy Physics: 


The new experimental facts are'not covered by physical theories. A new unified 
theory is needed which, while preserving the main results of existing theories, would, 
advance and develop new principles, enabling one to penetrate into. the remote 
processes of the microcosmos. 


` In his concluding speech Tamm added that the creation of such a unified 
theory was at present “still in a highly unsatisfactory state.” ? 
In the light of this statement it is understandable that Communist theoreticians . 
ate quite active in an attempt to create a unified picture of the world. Also under-~ 
standable'is why they are attempting to win over the physicists of the West anc 
within the Soviet Union to reconcile the physicists with the philosophers anc 
where possible smooth over existing contradictions. 
` A great difficulty for Soviet philosophers in the creation of a unified picture 
of the world is the existence of two definitions of matter in dialectical materialism. 
The one definition, matter in the general philosophical sense, was given by Lenin: 
" Matter is the philosophical term for the designation of objective reality, whick 
is given to man in his sense perceptions, which is copied, is photographed, is reflec- 

_ ted by our senses, and exists independent of them.® 

“There is nothing in the world but matter in motion,” he declared. This 
definition was in direct contradiction to physics, even of his time. The second 
definition of matter is matter as defined in natural science. In Marxist Natur- 
philosophie this definition does not exist as such. Instead the-e is the wooly ex 
planation that matter is to be understood in natural science as the totality of ouz 
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concrete knowledge of the properties of a substance at a given stage in historical 
development. As a result of the development of the physical sciences, the two 
definitions clashed with one another. The Leninist definition of matter was 
hopelessly out of date in the development of the natural sciences. Under these 
difficulties Soviet scientists are attempting to create a unified picture of the world. 


At present there are three basic schools in’ quantum mechanics: the Copen- 
hagen School represented by Heisenberg and Bohr and in the Soviet Union by 
Academician Fok; the school of de Broglie’ and Bohm and represented in- the 
Soviet Union by Ivanenko and Terletsky; and the Blokhintsev school which has 
no adherents in the West. In 1958 Heisénberg attempted to form a unified picture 


> of the ‘world. All the others have limited themselves to the solution of isolated 


problems only. The Copenhagen school has always been regarded by the Soviet 
philosophers as the most hostile and dangerous for dialectical materialism. The 
principle of indeterminancy, advanced by Heisenberg and supplemented by Nils 
Bohr, is regarded as of most danger. The proponents of the Copenhagen School 
deny the presence of determinism in the microcosmos. Dialectical materialism is 


' accordingly opposed to this school. Soviet philosophy at first accused the adherents 


of the Copenhagen school of idealism and rejected the principle of indeterminancy, 
asserting that, with the development of experimental techniques, it would be 
possible in the future to determine simultaneously the coordinates and impulses 


' of particles. However, Soviet philosphers then took over the works of the 


Copenhagen School in an attempt to’adjust them to Marxist norms. In order to 
gloss over the transformation from denial to recognition of the principle ‘of 
indeterminancy, they advanced the thesis that Heisenberg had moved closer to 
materialism of his own accord. SS ge O 

Heisenberg, far more than most other contemporary physicists, has busied 
himself with the philosophical significance of discoveries in the field of physics. 
He holds that physical discoveries do not resolve philosophical -problems and 
that the connection’ between physics and philosophy is not a very close one. 


, This view contradicts dialectical materialism which insists that all scientific 


problems must be approached from the standpoint of Marxist philosophy. Analy- 
zing the problem of the method and results of’ scientific research, Heisenberg 
indicates that the investigator of nature “is primarily interested in the posing of 
the question and then the answers.” This is explained by the fact that answers are 
impermanent in nature, while the method affords the opportunity of extending 
tesearch. “Attempts to elevate an answer into a dogma are opposed to the spirit 
of natural science.” 4 Here again is,a point of conflict with dialectical materialism 
which dogmatizes numerous concepts, in particular the concepts of matter, 
motion and causality. Heisenberg’s observations on dogmas are also in opposition 
to dialectical materialism. For example, Lenin’s thesis on the inexhaustibility of 
matter in depth as a supplement to physics has been made into a dogma. Such a 


_ thesis has not been proved. On the contrary, recent research leads to the conclu- 


sion that there is a limit of divisibility of matter in elementary particles. This is 
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- Heisenberg’s view and there is nothing to indicate that he has drawn nearer to 
dialectical materialism. E 
Dialectical materialism recognizes only one philosophical interpretation ‘of 
physical. phenomena, its own. Heisenberg found in the philosophical aspect of 
quantum mechanics elements of the philosophies of Democritus, Plato, Aristotle, 
Kant, Newton, Hegel, Mach, the logical positivists and Neo-Thomists. He could 
not find elements of dialectica! materialism. Heisenberg’s views on the philosoph- 
ical and physical category of a “law” are also opposed to dialectical materialism. 
According to the latter a Jaw is a category reflecting the essence of a phenomenon. 
According to Engels and Lenin there are general, absolute, eternal laws. ‘They 
include the law of the movement of matter. Heisenberg believes that a “law” is 
a comparatively narrow concept generally inapplicable in quantum mechanics: 
and the theory of relativity.® Heisenberg’s view is also of interest since it follows. 
that the laws of dialectical materialism, including such laws as the struggle and 
‘synthesis of opposites, the transformation of quantity into qual ty, are too narrow 
for quantum mechanics and the theory of relativity. Thus, Heisenberg resolu- 
tely rejects any interference by dialectical materialism in the atrempt to construct , 
a unified physical picture ofthe world. In the recently published textbook Foun- 
dations of Marxism-Laninism the assertion is made that a broader concept than 
“law” exists, the concept of “reciprocity.” This is a new assertion not found in 
dialectical materialism earlier and represents a compromise with modern Western 
physics and philosophy. It is dialectical materialism which is. being compelled to 
compromise and not Heisenberg who is moving towards dialectical materialism- 
When discussing the unified picture of the world as advanced by Heisenberg, it 
must be noted that it is a purely mathematical picture which is extremely compli- 
cated. However, it can be reduced to the following. To date rwo universal con- 
stants have been accepted: the speed of light and Planck’s constant. All of out 
physical systems of magnitude presuppose three basic: units, the centimeter. 
gram, and second. Planck’s constant can be equated with the unit of weight 
measurement, the speed of light with the unit of time, while linear measurement 
does not yet have its own universal constant. Heisenberg introduces this universa- 
constant as 10—13, Further, Heisenberg draws two conclusions which are certainly 
not compatible with dialectical materialism: (1) elementary particles are the final. 
minutest tnits of matter; (2) elementary particles are composed of one materia- 
which is, if anything, energy. Heisenberg indicates that his equation is very 
general and the possible consequences as yet unknown.® This is to date the only 
attempt to create a unified picture of the world and it is based on the lates: 
theoretical and experimental data. Such a picture, both in principle and detail, 
has nothing in common with dialectical materialism; on the contrary, it is ir 
direct opposition to all the basic principles of the Naturpiilosophie of Soviez 
Marxism. Of course, Soviet physicists and philosophers may succeed in creating 
their own unified picture of the world, but they will not be able to use the ideas 
developed by Heisenberg. 
5 Ibid: 
* Ibid. 
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The standpoint of Fok in the USSR is not far removed from that of Bohr and 
Heisenberg, a fact which was made clear at the All-Union Conference on Philo- 
sophical Problems of Natural Science in 1958. “Fok has basically the standpoint 
of the Copenhagen School,” Y. P. Terletsky noted.’ Similar charges were leveled 
against Fok for his criticism of the views of de Broglie and his school which 
afford Soviet philosophers some hope of adapting them to Marxism. Fok accused 
de Broglie of returning to classical determinism: Following Bohr and Heisenberg, 
he insisted that a microcosmos cannot be described with the terminology of classi- 
cal physics and rejected determinism in quantum mechanics. Fok proposed that 
the creation of a unified picture of the world begins with the creation of a new 
“philosophical language.” He accused, Soviet philosophers of incorrectly using 
the terminology of physics and left no doubt that modern physics is fully able to 
dispense with dialectical materialism. Such a view naturally aroused various 
attacks, “It appears that philosophers should alter basic philosophical conceptions 
in line with individual physical theories or even some of their interpretations,” 
was the main criticism of Fok.® However, while adopting the Bohr-Heisenberg 
standpoint, Fok nonetheless gave the impression that it was rather Bohr and 
Heisenberg who had adopted his viewpoint. For completely understandable 
reasons Fok is attempting to find elements of materialism in Bohr and Heisen- 
berg and ta use them as a shield for the essentially Neo-Thomist views of the 
Copenhagen school and himself. 


CZ ` 

A second attempt to arrive at a solution of the problem of a unified physical 
picture of the world is the creation of the so-called non-linear field theory. It 
is connected with the names of de Broglie and other authorities from various 
countries. In the Soviet Union it is represented by Ivanenko and Terletsky.® 
According to the non-linear field theory as expounded by Terletsky and 
Skachkov, a particle is seen as an area with a major field excitation. This is 
a development of de Broglie’s old idea that a particle resembles the crest of a 
wave. The basis of the non-linear theory is the view that a genuine sub-quantum 
' field does exist. Such a field is illustrated by some of the functions of Minkovsky’s 
four-dimensional space (the three space coordinates plus time). It is presumed that 
these functions directly reflect microreality. One feature of the Soviet non-linear 
field theory is its criticism of the Copenhagen School and Fok and its defense of 
classical deterniinism. Terletsky is responsible for the justification of the non- 
linear theory in quantum mechanics. He stresses that the line of development taken 
` by the theory completely excludes the Copenhagen interpretation of quantum 
mechanics, which he regards as anti-scientific in modern physics. According to 
Skachkov, “...arguments about quantum mechanics are only carried on by 
those who understand and recognize this theory, against those who do not 
understand it and have a’ negative attitude toward it.”19 Ivanenko was more 


‘ i 





2 Voprasy filosofii, No. 2 (1959). 
8 Thid., No. 4 (1959). 

° Tid. 

10 Thid., No. 2 (1959). 
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circumspect and his criticism not so sharpi in tone. Mote than the others he ewi 
the need to use Lesiin’s ideas: 


Above all it would be instructive to turn again to the sisbicce of physics 
examined by Lenin from the standpoint of the further development of science and- 
the explanation of why Lenin stressed particular questions or writers." 


What is original in'Ivanenko’s views is the creation of a single physical picture 
of the world via the combination of quantum mechanics, the theory of relativity 
and modern cosmogony, while other writers restrict themselves to the combina- 

- tion of the first two oaly, Although Lenin did not discuss either of these questions, 
Ivanenko nonetheless recommends that he be studied. However, neither he noz 
other writers do so. One gains the impression that the references to Lenin have 
been included merely for the sake of form. If one ignores his general discussions 
on Lenin, then Ivaneako raises only two ideas: the question of the inexhaustibilit~ 
of matter and the theory of reverberation. Here he contradicts himself. While thie 
philosopher Ivanenko insists on the inexhaustibility of matter in depth, the 
physicist, along with Heisenberg and se aims at removing. infinit~ 
from quantum mechanics. 

A further attempt has been made to create a unified field theory by Corres- ' 
ponding Member of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences D. I. Blokhintsev.4 
His views are daring, and he abandons fixed standards in order to seek something 

, new. “For years we have stumbled over many simple things,” Blokhintsev writes, 

_having in mind the dogmatic.nature of Soviet philosophy and the fear of thinking 
for oneself. He does not deny Fok’s assertion that individual phenomena cannot 
be foreseen, but does not agree completely with him. He finds a third possibility, 
the search for the reason for the pheriomenon i in question. He regards the pheno- 
menon itself as the result of a union between microphenomena and environment. 
He criticizes de Broglie and in particular Terletsky.-He regards the crisis in 
modern quantum mechanics as explainable by a lack of practical tasks which need - 
theoretical solution. His own conclusions are extremely radical. He proposes, for 
example, abandoning quantum mechanics as hampering the development cf 

_ modern physics with its narrow, obsolete views. A much broader standpoirt 
must be sound, he writes, via the combination of high energy physics with the 
physics cf elementary particles. Blokhintsev does not share the view that ia 
atomic and nuclear physics experimental work has long overtaken theory. 
He writes ironically on the inexhaustibility of matter in depth: “The results are 
infinities and other unpleasant mathematical things.” Further, “boundaries must 
be found, as was done with the theory of the atom in its time.” While physicists . 
are trying to fix boundaries, dialectical materialism continues to insist on the ` 
infinity of matter in space and other infinities, which physics wishes to discard. - 
Blokhintsev leaves no doubt whatsoever that a single physical picture of the worl 
cannot be built up via a combination of the-theory of relativity and quantum 
mechanics, and that new physical ideas are needed: 


“at fhid, No. 6 (1959). 
13 Jbid., No. 10 (1959). 
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_ All modern theories are too close to. well-known classical concepts. The im- 
pression is gained that there is a lack of imagination. What is needed is a serious 
fundamental step forward, which would radically alter our view of particlés and 
space. Here possibly only one thing is needed: the idea must somehow be completely 
“mad” in comparison with the established concepts in physics... 

One may well ask what this has to do with dialectical materialism. Dialectical 
materialism seeks the new in the old, attémpts to create a new theory using old 
models. Blokhintsev suggests that all old concepts be cast aside and even reduces 
quantum mechanics to the level of Archimedes” principle. 

The present state of mutual relations between Soviet physics and philosophy 
was Clearly shown at the All-Union Conference on the Philosophical Problems 
of Natural Science. ‘The main theme of the speeches was the question of the under- 
estimation of philosophy. In the opening speech President of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR Nesmeyanov also gave ‘his views on the joint work of 
physicists and natural scientists: 

; While the natural science specialists are faced with the task of mastering the 
principle of materialistic dialectics, the specialist philosophers are compelled, on the 
basis of a mastery of the data of modern science, to improve and develop the Marxist 
dialectical method. Modern science opens up inexhaustible possibilities here. This 
path was pointed out by Lenin.18 
A one-sided approach is the result. Philosophers must develop dialectical 

materialism, while the scientists must study it. What is not clear is how Soviet 
philosophers are to develop the Marxist dialectical method without the necessary , 
training in physics. Fok has complained about such dilettantism. - 

Although the conference suggested that nature be studied with the dialectical 
method as one’s guide, nobody suggested just how this be done. The closing 
speech by P. N. Fedoseey stressed that the reports read at the conference were 
not to be regarded as directives. The conference was obviously convened with 
the aim of reviving independent thought. The ‘preparations for the conference 
lasted two years and, as Fedoseev pointed out, came up against major difficulties. 
These took the form of “a certain lack of mutual regard . . .” This statements rather 
unclear, but suggests philosophers and physicists form two camps in the USSR. 

. Summing up the conference one can say that much was said about the need 
to reconcile the standpoints of Soviet philosophers and physicists: However, it is 
doubtful whether such a step is possible. One is dealing with two entirely different 
groups: scholars anxious to engage in independent, objective research and the 
Party philosophers who wish to direct the latters’ activities into Marxism- 
Leninism. Both sides are well aware of this fact, but for obvious reasons are 
saying nothing. Hence the discussions were rather wooly in tone. Given such 
conditions, one obviously cannot expect Soviet science to produce a unified 
picture of the world in general and a unified physical picture in particular. 


13 Thid., No. 2 (1959). 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Affairs 


Abolition of Income Tax and the Soviet Tax Structure 


- On May 7, 1960, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR passed a law entitled 
“Law on the Abolition of Taxes on Workers and Salaried Employees in the 
USSR.” The very fact that the speaker on this occasion was not the minister of 
finance or his deputy, but Khrushchev himself, shows the importance attached 
to the law by Soviet ruling circles. The Soviet press also made a great fuss about 
the new law. An editorial in [zvestia entitled “To the Name of the Well Being of 
the People” boasted: 


The law on the abolition of taxes on the population in the Soviet Union is 
another shining example of the irresistible, vital strength of socialism, of its in- 
contestable economic and social superiority over capitalism, which has outlived 
its day.t 


A Pravda editorial alda “The Lofty Hurianitatian Principles of on 
munism” claimed: 


Freedom from taxes is the age-old dream of the workers. But this age-old drear - 
of the workers could not and cannot be achieved under the conditions of capitalism. 
Further, the tax burden under capitalism is constantly growing, more and more 
funds are being transferred from the pockets of the workers into the bottomless 
pockets of the capitalist monopolies.* 


In another Pravda article even stronger propaganda tones were audible: 


The abolition cf taxes from the earnings of the workers and salaried employees 
Where, in which capitalistic country can this be done, which bourgesis parliamen- 
can make such a decision? Such bourgeois countries and such PAOA] ia them 
have never and will never exist . 

Only a socialist country whid has achieved a high level in its developmen- 
and places the well being of the people above everything [else] can completelr 
abandan taxes on wages.® 


: At the session V. I. Dovgopop spoke on the ae sigtificance of the oe 
A. I. Struev on the new manifestation of the Party and government’s concer 
for the well being of the Soviet people; and V. Ambartsumyan “oa the furthe= 
rise in the material well being of the broad working masses of our country.” 4 
The tone of Khrushchev’s report was more restrained. He spoke only of the 
level of the tax pisces in the capitalist states, embellishing his speech with 





1 Tavestia, May 7. 1960, 
2 Pravda, May 7. 1960. 
3 Ibid., May 10, 1960. 
4 Ihid., May 6 and 7, 1960. 
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extremely unconvincing examples. However; at a meeting in East Berlin on 
May 20 he referred to the law with considerably thore famboyancy as the following 
excerpts indicate: 5 ` i 
The Soviet Union will be the first state in the world whose population has been 
completely freed from taxes... ae e 23 
The fact that such a law has been adopted in our country shows what great 
social conquests the working class and all salaried employees of the Soviet state 
have made as a result of the victory of socialism.’ 


The propaganda about the new law leads one to ask whether it is as important 
as Soviet leaders assert. To find the answer one must first answer three questions: 
Will the abolition of the taxes mentioned in the law have an effect on the real 
earnings of workers and salaried employees in the. USSR, and if so, to what 
extent? Will the abolition of these taxes have an important effect on state revenues? 
Will Soviet workers really not be paying taxes’ by the time the reform is com- 
pletely implemented in 1965? : maak: 

The law refers to the abolition of two taxes levied on workers and salaried 
employees in the USSR, income tax and the special tax on bachelors, persons 
living alone and on childless families. Soviet income tax is distinguished from its 
Western counterpart by the fact that it is a tax levied mainly on urban dwellers. 
Persons living in rural areas pay this tax only if they are not engaged in agriculture. 
Persons engaged in agricultural work are covered by a corresponding agricultural 
tax. The amount of income. tax levied is comparatively low. Wages up to 370 
. rubles per month are tax free. Wages up to 1,000 rubles per month are taxed in 
accordance with a scale varying from 4.3% to 8.2%. Wages above this figure 
are taxed 13%. Low paid workers and salaried employees with a monthly gross 
wage of up to 450 rubles, and those with four or more dependents have their 
income tax reduced accordingly. Thus, the abolition of the tax will not greatly 
increase the earnings of workers and salaried employees; further only those 
persons earnings Jess than 1,000 rubles per month receive the full benefit of the 
tax reduction. Persons earning over 1,000 rubles per month will have their 
wages accordingly reduced when the tax is abolished. The amount of wage cut 
will be as follows: 21% of the amount of the tax on monthly wages of between 
1,000 and 1,200 rubles; 54% of the amount of the tax on’ 1,201—1,400 rubles; 
71% of the amount of the tax on 1,401—1,600 rubles; 85% of the amount of the 
tax on 1,601—1,800 rubles; 90% -of the amount of the tax on 1,801—2,000 rubles. 
Persons earning more than 2,000 rubles per month will have their wages reduced by 
the full amount of the tax, thus benefiting not at all from the elimination of tax.’ 


1 The Soviet state, either directly or through the so-called cooperative organi- 
zations, is the only employer in the USSR. It can reduce wages instead of levying 
taxes and this is what it proposes to do. Indeed, taxes have been so low in the 





5 Radio Moscow, May 20, 1960. 

° G. Maryakhin and D. Burmistrov, Nalogi s naseleniya v SSSR (Taxes on the Population in the USSR), 
Moscow, 1957, pp. 67—95; Finansy SSSR (Finances of the USSR), Moscow, 1958, pp. 224—225. 

? Tzvestia, May 8, 1960. rs ; i 
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past largely because the government could regulate revenue and expenditures 
. through the wage-price structure, a fact which has been reflected in relatively low. 
wages and high prices in the Soviet Union. The abolition of the special tax on 
bachelors, persons living alone, and on childless families will also increase 
earnings slightly. In 1957, the special tax on persons with children and women. 
living alone was abolished, the tax now being eliminated amounts to some 6% 
of the wages of the persons affected.® 

The revenue from income taxes and these special taxes is included in the state 
budget under the heading “State Taxes from the Population” which also includes 
the revenue from the tax on rural dwellers, the state tax on private farms, on 
horses, and a cash tax on cattle kept in the cities. The following table shows the 
amount of revenue provided by these taxes and its relation to total budgetary 
revenues over the last five years: 


State Budgetary Revenue 
Supplied by Taxes from the Population 1956—60 


(Billions of Rubles) 
~ 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Total Revenue ...........- cece eee e eee 585.9 626.9 672.4 723.4 772.9 
Taxes from Population ............. 50.5 52.0 49.5 56.1 57.2 
Percentage of Total ............... 8.6 8.3 7.4 7.8 7.4 


SOURCES: Exshepedaik BSE (Yearbook of the „Latge Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 1958, p. £8; Pranda. December 24, 1958; 
October 31, 1959. 


The ihcome tax and the tax on bachelors and gitdi ‘families is also to be ` 
abolished for certain groups equated with workers and salaried employees. Thus, 
according to Article 4 of the law, the tax is abolished for writers and workers 
in the arts with “a corresponding reduction in the size of the author’s fees anc 
other forms of recompense.” Article 6 extends the law to military personnel. 
students, lawyers, and craftsmen’ and artisans working in cooperatives, whc 
have been “subject to income tax on the same basis as workers and salariec 
employees.” Income from private practice (doctors, teachers, and others). 
which was taxed at a rate of from 2.5% to 69%, and the income of craftsmen anc 
artisans not in cooperatives and from agriculture in the cities, from rentec 
premises, which was taxed at the rate of from 4% to 81%, are still to be taxec 
at the old rate: Bachelors, persons living alone or childless families in these groups 
will continue to pay as before. Both the amount of revenue from these taxes anc 
the number of persons concerned are very small. The revenue from the taxes 
on horses and on cattle kept i in urban areas is also negligible. All kolkhozniks 
with an income from their private plots pay the tax levied on private, agriculture 
_ If one remembers that such plots account for 6,600,000 hec-ares in the USSR. 
of which 5,500,000 hectares are taxed,® and if one takes the tax rate of 8.5 rubles 
per one hundredth of a hectare, which is the average rate Zor the RSFSR, a: ` 
being applicable to the USSR as a whole, one arrives at a figure of 4,675 millior 

8 Finansy SSSR, op, cit., p. 226. 


>? Narodsos khoxyaistvo SSSR 9 1958 g., Statistichesky ezbegodnik (The National Economy of the USSE 
in 1958, a Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1959, p. 383. 
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rubles of revenue from this source. It would thus appear that by far the greater 
part of the 50 to 57 billion rubles listed as coming from “State Taxes from the 
Population” comes from taxes due to be abolished. If this is so, the total revenues 
- for the USSR will drop by 5-6%. In any case they can drop by no more than 
7.4% in comparison with 1960. If other revenues continue to rise by 7%, as they 
have in recent years, expenditures can be’ maintained at 1960 levels without the 
taxes that are to be eliminated. 


* 


The argument that Soviet workers and salatied employees will no longer be 
paying taxes is.not true. In addition to the small tax from persons who keep cattle 
in the cities (levied only on persons living in the capitals of the union and auton- 
omous republics and in the oblast and krai centers), there are still all the local 
taxes: house tax and ground rent on house owners; the tax on automobiles, motor- 
cycles, motorscooters, etc.1° The amounts involved in these taxes are, however, 
not large and play but a small role in the revenues of the local budgets: in 1956, 
local taxes and collections accounted for 4,158,000,000 rubles or 4.6% out of a 
total of 90,728,000,000. Building taxes brought in 2,203,000,000 rubles and 
ground rent, 1,388,000,000.12 

Of far greater importance, both in supplying revenue and in the way it affects 
real wages, are the turnover tax, which is, in effect, an immense sales tax, and the 
levy on the profits of enterprises and economic organizations. 

These two taxes provide up to 70% of all state revenues. Their importance 
for the state budget can be seen below: : 


State Budgetary Revenue 
Supplied by Turnover and Profits Taxes 1956—60 


(Billions of Rubles) 
ny 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 

Total Revenue ............ ccc cece aces 585.9 626.9 672.4 723.4 712.9 
Turnover Tax...... cc cece eee cae 258.6 . 275.6 301.5 333.0 (317.1 
Percentage of Total ............. 44.1 44.0 46.9 46.0 41.0 
Taxes on Profits :........ cee eee eee 102.9 118.4 130.3 155.0 203.0 
Percentage of Total ............. - 18.8 20.2 19.3 21.4 26.3 


Per Exbgednih BSB (Yearbook of the Large Soviet Fncyelopedi), Moscow, 1958, p. 58; Prarda, December 24, 1958; 
The turnover tax is paid by state and cooperative organizations (industrial 
enterprises, state trading bases, wholesale bases, delivery organizations, and 
cooperatives). The: tax forms a part of the sale price of manufactured goods and 
foodstuffs and also of the sale price on agricultural produce purchased by the 
state. The Soviet price scale is constructed as follows. Cost price plus the planned 
profit comprises the enterprise’s wholesale price. To this basic price is added the 
turnover tax, which is either figured as a percentage of the basic price or as an 
absolute figure per unit. . 
10 Maryakhin and Burmistrov, op. cit., p. 56. 
11 Finansy SSSR, No. 3 (1959), p. 57. 
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The enterprise price plus the turnover tax represents the industry’s wholesale 

_ price, which along with the addition of distribution costs and retail overheads 

` becomes the retail price. The purchaser, in paying the retail price of the product 

pays its cost price, profit, distribution costs and retail overheads plus the turnover 

tax. Thus the turnover tax, although placed on goods at the wholesale level, 

` represents an enormous sales tax, similar in form, but far greater in size, to sales 
taxes applied in various Western countries. 


The turnover tax was established for the first time on September 2, 1930, 
replacing the excise duty and other levies then in existence. Soviet economists 
of the time! asserted that an excise tax is one of those taxes which is pushed onto 
the consumer; thus, in the long run it is paid by the Soviet population. The only 
teal difference between the turnover tax and the excise duties then abolished is 
one of the form rather than of economic effect. The turnover tax is an indirect 
tax, the negative side of which is that it cannot be adjusted to the taxpayer’s 
ability to pay. That is to say, it is a regressive tax which is most burdensome to 
those in the lower income groups. : 


_ Official Bolshevik doctrine rejects such an interpretation of the nature of the 
turnover tax, declaring it to be “bourgeois” and “harmful.” The economists 
who had put forward this view were subjected to repressive measures. In 1934 
one advocate of Bolshevik financial theory wrote: 


The real, class hostile, kulak nature of this “truth” must be revealed to put an 
end once and for all to the dragging into our poor literature of this extremely 
harmful thesis right down to the lying “theory” of Yurovsky, Genzel, Mikeladze, 
and others on the nature of finances in the period of transition. 


Regarding the turnover tax as an “unbalanced” deduction from the income of 
the workers, characterizing the accumulations of the socialized sector as accumu- 
lations based on a real reduction in the income of the workers (“unbalanced ex- 
change”), harmful bourgeois elements in their evaluation of the turnover tax strove 

' in fact to build a theoretical basis for their wrecking purposes. Isn’t it clear that 
by characterizing the turnover tax as an unbalanced deductior from the workers’ 
earnings under the circumstances, when turnover tax comprises 60% of all the state 
budget’s income, bourgeois wrecking elements were striving to provide a “theoreti- 

- cal basis” for their assertions that the financial program is based not on increasing 
accumuwations in the socialized sector, but on a reduction in the real earnings of 
the workers, on the impoverishment of the workers and peasants?18 


What is the modern Bolshevik finance theory as to the turnover tax? The text 
book of the financial and economic institutes and faculties gives the following 
definition: “the turnover tax is the part of the value of the surplus product (clear 
income) determined by plan which enters the centralized state fund as part of 
the price af goods.” Further: 





12 L, Yurovsky, P. Genzel, D. Bogolepov, V. Sokolov and M. Mikeladze; see E. Glovinsky, 
Finansy USSR (Finances of the Ukrainian SSR), Warsaw, 1938, pp. 88—89. 

13 Kamil Yanbukhtin, Nalogi » xsloviyakh kapitalizma i y sovetskom kboxyaistve (Taxes under the Condi- 
tions of Capitalism and in the Soviet Economy), Moscow, 1934, pp. 64 and 71. _ 
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In the USSR the turnover'tax is not an addition to the price of goods, but part 
of the value of the surplus created in the field òf material production. Accordingly, 
by its economic nature the turnover tax is essentially not a tax from state enterprises 
and organizations or a deduction from the income of the workers of the socialist 
society, but a deduction at fixed rates from the clear income of society accruing 
to the state budget.14 


Yet this “surplus product” is not created of its own accord in the process of 
socialist production. Its size is determined by the Soviet state, and if it adds the 
turnover tax to the price of a product, made up of the cost price and profit, the 
income of the population is nonetheless reduced. 


A. Bachurin attempted to find an answer to this contradiction. In an article in 
Voprosy ekonomiki he writes: 


Turnover tax in the USSR does not have as its source the population’s income. 
Like profits, the turnover tax is part of the clear income of a socialist economy in 
a price, which is created in the branches of production above the incomes distributed 
among the workers of socialist enterprises in accordance with their labor. The 
earnings of the workers and salaried émployees are fixed by taking into consideration 
the level of development: of production and labor productivity, and also the prices 
of consumer goods, part of which, comprise the turnover tax.15 


The only real fact in this interpretation is that the Soviet state can adjust the 
‘earnings of the workers and salaried employees without reference to the turnover 
tax. However, the psychological effect of just such a reduction would be rather 
different. By purchasing consumer goods and paying a turnover tax on the price 
_ of the product the worker does not feel the reduction in his income as he would 
if his earnings were directly reduced. This is a well-known feature of all indirect 
taxes and the Bolsheviks are making even mote use of it than Tsarist Russia which 
introduced excise duties and state monopoly of vodka. Bachurin also proposed 
that the term turnover tax be replaced by “‘general-state income,” since the former 
does not meet with the actual nature and character of socialist production re- 
lations.1* However, this proposal did not go any further. 

Some Soviet economists come neater to defining the real nature of the 
turnover tax than the official Soviet doctrine. D. Butkov thinks - 


that the’ present wholesale prices of the enterprises of all branches of industry, that 
18, prices without the turnover tax, express the value of the products of each branch, 
while retail prices of consumer goods differ in varying degrees from their cost. 
Turnover tax is a special addition to the cost of'consumer goods, a special instrument 
of the distribution of the national income, with whose aid public funds are formed 
for the joint satisfaction of needs,1? 


Soviet figures dealing with the practical side of taxation, with prices and price 
policies; regard turnover tax as any ordinary person with some common sense 





1 Finansy SSSR, Moscow, 1958, pp. 189—90. 
13 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 3 (1954), p. 34. 

16 bid, 

17 Finansy SSSR, No. 2 (1959), p. 36. 
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does, as a general excise duty.18 The Soviets make no attempt to publish the 
amount of turnover tax on particular items. The figures available concern only ` 
the prewar period. However, they show that turnover tax accounted for a great 
part of the retail price. At that time the turnover tax constitcted the following 
percentages, of the retail prices on: meat, 62-71%; fish, 39-53%; butter, 
60-66%; margarine, 59-67%, sugar, 73%; vodka, 84%; tobacco, 75-88%; 
wool 64%, cotton goods, 55—65% ; leather footwear, 10-40%. The tax on grain 
products was an absclute figure-of so much per 100 kilograms: wheat, ‘73-74 
rubles; rye, 40 rubles; barley, 46 rubles.1® The largest sums come from the 
turnover tax on agricultural products. No contemporary figures are avaiblable, 
but some idea can be gained as to how the turnover tax is distributed among 
various branches of the national economy by looking at the data for 1937. The 
turnover tax that year comprised 76,795,000,000 rubles out of a total state income 
of 98,069,000,000 rubles. Of this figure the-Committee for Procurement of Agri- 
cultural Produce supplied 24,106,000,000 rubles; the enterprise o- the Commissariat 

of the Food Industry, 20,387,000,000 rubles; the enterprises of the Commissariat 
of Light Industry, 11,382,000,006 rubles; the Commissariat of Heavy Industry, 
8,860,000,000 rubles; the Main Administration of the Alcchol, Liqueur and 
Vodka Industry, 6,190,000,000 rubles ; the State Trade Organization, 2,605,000,000 
rubles; and the cooperatives, 1,682,000,000 rubles. 20 

The next main source of state income is the deduction fom the profits of 

` economic enterprises and organizations. The state, as the monopoly producer, can ` 
fx the amount of profit as it sees fit. A comparison of the Soviet price structure 
with those of other industrial nations shows that prices in the USSR are in many 
cases much higher than those abrcad, and that the difference is greater than can be 
explained by the presence of the turnover tax. The size of profits, as established 
by the state, is, of course, also a factor in determining price levels. 

Summing up the results of the new law of May 5, 1960, one can state that 
the Soviet worker will not gain much benefit from it. A slight increase in the 
standard of living of the lowest income groups was envisaged in the Seven-Year 
Plan in any case. The sxandard of living of the Soviet popuanons is such that an 
increase of 4-8% will not mean very much. 

The forthcoming reform is, moreover, nat a revolutionary measure blazing 
new trails for Soviet finances. The income tax in its present fcrm is a product of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Indirect taxes have, on the other hand, 
been in existence for centuries. In this respect the Soviet reform is a step back- 

„wards to more primitive financial relations between the stre and population 
and, indeed, to regressive taxation. 

By abolishing direct taxation on the workers and salaried employees while 
preserving the same taxation for the kolkhozniks, the reform is giving urban 
dwellers something of an advantage over rural dwellers. ‘The Soviet tax specialist 

18 Thid., p. 37. 

19 Naum Jasny, The Soviet Price System, Stanford (Cal.), 1951, pp. 164—67; Franklyn D. Holzman, 
Soviet Taxatios, Cambridge (Mass.), 1955, pp. 144—45. 

20 E, Glovinsky, op. cit., pp. 104-05. 
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. G.Maryakhin commented on this in 1958 when he insisted on the “objective 
need for taxes on the population at a given stage.” Arguing against the abolition 
of income tax from workers and salaried employees he stated: 


It is quite clear that income tax from the urban population cannot be abolished 
if the agricultural tax is kept. This would completely contradict the main principles 
of Soviet tax policy under the conditions of the existence of two friendly classes. ?1 
Later he abandoned this view, presumably under the influence of Khrushchev’s 
statement at the Twenty-First Party Congress on the possibility of “abandoning 
in the near future the levying of taxes on the population.” In his article in Finansy 
SSSR, Matyakhin spoke of the forthcoming abolition of taxes, saying nothing 
about his earlier arguments in 1958.22 
If the law on the abolition of incomes taxes on the workers and salaried 
employees will not mean a noticeable rise in the material well being of the pop- 
ulation of the USSR, then why the great to-do about it? The answer can only 
be that every dictatorship needs dramatic moves to convince the population 
that their lot is actually improving, even though the improvement may be only 
verbal. Hence any just evaluation of this law in the West European press has 
called forth outraged cries from the Soviet press.?3 E. Glovinsky 


Socialist Competition on the Road to Communism 


` At the end of May, an Ail-Union Conference of Leading Workers in the 

Competition for the Title Communist Labor Brigades and Shock Workers was 
convened in Moscow. The Conference was attended by about 2,000 persons 
who heard a report fixing the tasks for the future development of this movement. 
Various delegates then related their own achievements at work and a resolution 
was unanimously carried which laid down the™brigades’ obligations. The main 
obligation is to make the new movement a “completely national one,” to fulfill 
the 1960 plan ahead of schedule, and to ensure that the Seven-Year plan is also 
fulfilled ahead of time. Such competition has been known in the Soviet Union 
for years as socialist competition. Soviet propaganda represents the organization 
of such competition as a “tried and tested method of building Communism,” 
as “one of the motive forces of a socialist society,” and as “closely linked with 
general problems of the organization of labor” in practice. Over the thirty 
years since.1929, there have been numerous forms of competition, but very 
few of them have become really well known or had a noticeable effect on the 
economy. The main feature of socialist competition in earlier periods was that 
its field of activity was restricted to problems of output and the so-called material 
interest of the workers was used as the main stimulant in order to step up pro- 
duction.. Now the Soviet leaders are anxious to extend such competition beyond 

3 Finansy SSSR, No. 1 (1958), p. 87. 

22 Thid., No 2 (1960). 

33 See Komsomolskaya pravda, June 10, 1960. « 
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production pure and simple so that it will cover every aspect of the’ workers’ 

. lives. Further, appeals are being made to the workers to do unpaid work for 
the benefit of the state. This is the main aspect of the competition for the tile 
of Communist labor brigades and shock workers. 

Communist labor brigades made their appearance at the ‘ead of 1958, imme- 
diately after the publication of the theses for the Seven-Year Plan. According 
to the official version of the origin of the new movement, “collectives of many 
enterprises in Moscow, Leningrad, in Magnitogorsk, Baku, in the Ukraine, and 
in ‘Belorussia” began forming brigades. The new, movement actually began in 
a Moscow depot; as did the so-called Communist “Saturdays” in 1919. Soviet 
writers point out that the brigades arose among,the people, as an expression of 
popular initiative, yet they continue to speak of the organizetional role of the 
Party.! They even write that the brigades were created in response zo an appeal 
of comrade Khrushchev,? that the “appeal of our Party to tke youth to study, 
live, and work in a Communist manner fell on prepared ground.’ A lead article 
in Pravda, published prior to the announcement of the formation of the brigades 
leaves no doubt that the launching of the movement was preceded by ‘measures 
worked out by the Party i in the field of the Communist training of all workers, 
especially the growing generation.” 4 The Communist labor brigades have been 

' honored with all sorts of epithets, “heroes of the Seven-Year Plan,” “scouts of 
the future,” “the Communist tomorrow,” “the cells of the new saciety,” “the 
heralds of a Communist way of life, of new social relations,” and so on. 

There were evidently various reasons for fhe creation of the brigades. The 
first was the proclamation of the Soviet Union’s “entry into the period of the 
all-out building of Communism.” Such a step had to be backed up with some 
form of demonstration on the labor front. Second, the Seven-Year Plan can 
only be met if all labor reserves are mobilized and labor productivity sharply 
increased. The initial definition of the nature of the moyement was given by 
Komsomolskaya pravda: “A member of a Communist labor brigade must behave 
in a Communist manner everywhere, at work, at study, anc in everyday life, 
that is, primarily thinx of others, of the interests of society:”* Three vows were 
then worked out for members of the movement: 

1. .To increase production, organize well, and economize, insistently iieoiis 
new equipment-and technology, use advanced methods at work. 

2. Constantly study, strive to master modern knowledge in the fields of science 
and technology, the achievements of socialist culture, so that this may be of use 
not only.to oneself, but to the entire collective, to society. 

3. To cultivate in oneself the best features of the new society, to develop 
oneself in an all-round manner, mentally and physically, to be exemplary in daily” 
__life,i in one’s attitude toward public duty, and to struggle actively r anew morale.’ 
1 Trad, May 31, 1960. 


3 Komsomolskaya pravda, January 27, 1959, 

3 Vopros filosofii, No. 10 (1959), p. 132. 

4 Praida, November 17, 1958. 

5 Komsomolskaya pravda, November 18, 1958. 
6 Voprosy filosofii, No. 10 (1959), p. 135. 
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These three vows were accompanied by so many explanations and reserva- 
tions that the term “in a Communist manner” could be interpreted in any manner 
desired. Members are advised to- follow the example of shock worker V. Gaganova, 
that is, to encourage outstanding workers to transfer to lagging brigades. There 
have apparently been 24,000 cases of such transfers to date. 


Although the report read at the conference stresses that the material stimulus 
is to play the main role in the future too, it is nonetheless to be supplemented 
by various forms of unpaid work. Brigades were obliged to “repair without 
pay, ...to work without reward, . . . to teach persons without recompense. . .”? 
Here, the leading role of the Party is once again stressed: “... work in itself, 
without the directing, instructive work of the Party, Komsomol, and trade- 
union organizations, cannot turn into the primary vital need of man.”8 Training 
is to take place without interruption: from work. At present more than 4 million 
persons ate combining work with study in the schools, higher educational 
institutions, and tekhnikums. l ‘ 

In spite of the educational aspect of the new movement, the first task of 
Soviet man is to strive to increase labor productivity. The government has no 
alternative but to call for an increase in productivity in order to meet the Seven- 
- Year Plan. Judging by the signs the campaign for the creation of Communist 
labor brigades is to be a prolonged one. The Soviet leaders are accordingly 
calling on literary figures, publicists, ‘philosophers, economists and even the 
participants in the movement to create the necessary works in support of it.® 
Writers responded to the appeal with the necessary sketches, while specialist 
magazines such as Voprosy filosofii and Sotsialistichesky trud published articles 
intended to provide the theoretical basis for socialist competition by tracing its 
development from the Communist Saturdays. The present Communist labor 
brigades are regarded as the highest stage. in socialist competition, containing 
the best aspects of the earlier stages, as “a stage in the transition from socialist 
labor to Communism,”?° as the “gradual fusion of personal and public material 
interest,’ as a measure which “furthers the removal of the borders between 
mental and manual labor.”’!* Yet, however much Soviet theoreticians try, they 
cannot conceal the obligatory nature of such work. The initiative always comes 
from.the Party which uses the activists to foist such competition on the workers. 
The workers are not interested in socialist competition since it usually leads to 
the norms being raised. Soviet sources themselves have commented that workers 
usually take on such obligations in order to avoid awkward questions.13 At 
times the obligations taken on by the Communist labor brigades ‘are extended 
by the Party and trade-union organs to the enterprise collective or even to a 


7 Kultura i zhizn, No. 1 (1960), p. 15. - 

3 Voprosy filosofii, No. 10 (1959), p. 135. 

° Kommunist, No. 1 (1960), p. 120; Prasda, November 16, 1959. 
10 Sotsialistichesky trud, No. 1 (1960), p. 10. 

U Voprosy filosofii, No. 2 (1960), p. 21. 

12 Molodoi Kommunist, No. 1 (1959), p. 22. 

13 Tred, April 2, 1958. 
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group of enterprises. It thus happens that ordinary workers who have not 
taken on any obligations suddenly find themselves competing for the title of 
Communist labor brigade. Komsomol member Glushko from Suma in the- 
Ukraine asked whether this was an “infringement of the prae DIES of socialist 
competition.” 14 Kommunist replied no, of course. 


The Party organs are always trying to create the i impression thet the popu- 
lation at large is participating in the competition. Meetings of workers and 
salaried employees are held with this aim in mind to discuss the organization 
and results of such competitions. Of late, general assemblies of production - 
collectives have been used as one of the stages towards the award of the title 
Communist labor brigade or shock worker. The point is that now a group has 
to win the title of Communist labor brigade arid’ not just assume it as was the 
case earlier. It is granted on a basis of a recommendation of the Presidium of 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions and awarded by a.decree of 
the trade-union factory or plant committee with the participation of the Kom- ' 
somol committee and enterprise edministration. By the end of 1959, some 2,600 
brigades out of 150,000 competing had been awarded titles. +5 


The recent conference proposed, or rather promised, to issue a special badge, 
_ “Shock Worker of Communist Labor;” to establish a Day of Communist Labor 
_and to publish a special bulletin on problems of the competition. The conference 
was informed that more than 2,500 persons had received medals for outstand- 
ing work and 52 the title Hero of Socialist Labor.1® According to the Central 
. Committee greetings to the conference, the ‘movement has “within a short 
period turned into a major economic and moral force...”1” The reference to 
. the economic side of the movement is very important. Various funds have been 
set up such as “the fund to catch up and overtake,” “‘the Seven-Year Plan Fund,” 
and so on, which in the long run reduce the funds available to the workers. 
By the end of 1965, the Seven-Year Fund alone is to receive 100 billion rubles.18 
. The brigades are promised a major‘future sinte they are seen as a factor in the 
transition from socialist to Communist labor. Yet Stalin in his time regarded - 
the Stakhanovite movement as governing the future of Soviet industry and 
providing the path for the transition from socialism to Communism.!® In the 
Short Philosophical Dictionary the Stakhanovite movement is characterized as 
the new and highest stage of competition, as superior to all other stages of 
competition, as a patriotic mass movement, “which is preparing in practice the 
conditions for the transition to Communist labor,”®° that is, it is“described in 
terms now ascribed to the Communist labor brigades. What is new in the present 
stage is the additional obligation of the competitors to the state. They are obliged 





1 Kommunist, No. 13 (1959), p. 112. 

18 Sotsialistichesky trud, No. 12 (1959), p. 14. 

18 Voprosy filosofii, No. 10 (1959), p. 135. 

17 Trud, May 28, 1960. 

18 Sotsialistichesky irud, No. 1 (1960), p. 15. 

19 J, V, Stalin, Voprosy leninizma (Problems of Leninisn:), Moscow, 1947, p. 496. 

20 Kratky filosofsky slovar (Short Philosophical Dictionaty), Moscow, 1952, pp. 483, 484 and 531. 
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to work hard for the state, to achieve the maximum possible labor productivity, 
to study and teach others, passing on their experience to less qualified workers, 
and also to be an example in daily life and to combat others’ faults.#4 


Some. idea of the number of persons engaged: in socialist competition at 
present can be gained from the following quotation: 


. . . more than 5 million personis, more than 40,000 brigades, shifts, and shops are 
participating in it. Forty thousand collectives, more than 100,000 workers have 
been awarded the title of Communist labor shock workers.22 


At the conference Secretary of the Central Committee of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions S. Pavlov expressed his dissatisfaction at the 
fact that very few of the 10,000,000 Komsomol members ate participating in 
the competition.** Reports in the Soviet press suggest that the movement is not 
developing as welk as the Soviet leaders assert. Trad admitted that there were 
difficulties ;*4 Komsomolskaya pravda complained at the end of June 1959 that 
the organization of Communist labor brigades was meeting with indifference. 
The term “in a Communist manner” was also causing confusion, Some workers 
thought that it meant the timie had come to share earnings equally among the 
brigade members or else on a basis of the number of members in each worker’s 
family. Some activists even asserted that part of the earnings ought to be set 
aside for the fund for the technical reconstruction of enterprises,®* and so on. 
The Party leaders were compelled to restrain the more enthusiastic activists: 

_ People forget... that the expression “in a Communist manner” necessitates 

a very careful attitude toward oneself, that which wè call “Communist” is not 

yet Communist, but only a struggle for the further consolidation of socialism.*? 
- The press also complains that brigades are calling themselves Communist 
even when they are only fulfilling normal obligations. 28 

In conclusion, one can note that, although the present form of socialist 
competition covers many more aspects of a worker’s life than its predecessors, 
it is still mainly concerned with output and production tasks as earlier. Whatever 
names the Soviets may give to socialist competition and the brigades engaged 
in it, their object remains the same: to increase output and meet the planned tar- 
gets. The brigades are thus being called upon to fulfill more or less the same 
tasks as they were some forty years ago when the Soviets first came to power. 


F. Hajenko 
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Raising the Level of the Caspian 


_ One of the major problems presently facing Soviet scientists is the drop in 
the level of the Caspian Sea and its influence on the fishing industry. On April 11, 
1960, a special conference was convened in Moscow to discuss problems of the 
Caspian Sea and its basin. In his opening report, Academician D. I. Shcherbakov 
stressed the importance of this problem for the country’s econcmy. He expressed ' 
the opinion that the power stations under construction on the Volga and other 
rivers which flow into the Caspian will undoubtedly have some effect on the sea. 
Once again the problem of the future of fishing in’ the Caspian was raised. Profes- 
sor N. I. Kozhin noted that the construction of power stations on the Volga and 
the drop in the level of the Caspian Sea necessitated immediate steps to safeguard 
reserves of fish. Finally, representative of the State Institute for Hydroelectric 
Power Station Designing G. L. Sarukhanov outlined a scheme to divert the flow 
of the rivers Pechora and Vychegda into the Kama-Volga Basin by building 
reservoirs linked by canals on the Pechora, Vychegda, and Kama.* 


Over the last thirty years the level.of the Caspian Sea, from whicn the Soviet 
Union used to obtain up to 40 % of its total haul of fish, has been falling so rapidly 
that fishing is seriously threatened. If the waters continue to fall, then many ports 
and fishing settlements, particularly on the shallow northern part of the Caspian, 
will be literally left high and dry. Many of these settlements have <lready been 
compelled to move closer to the sea in order to continue fishing. Since 1929, the 

` area of the sea has decreased so much that its level is now 2.5 meters below that 
of 1929.3 Scientific observations have ascertained that the level tends to rise and 
fall in more or less prolonged-cycles, but a similar drop has not been recorded for 
several centuries. According to one Soviet writer, we have to go back 350 years 
in order to find a simlar drop in the level òf water. Such a drop has had a cata- 
strophic influence on the fishing industry. The'area of the shallow Northern 
regions where the fish breed has been reduced by almost 30,000 hectares, an 
area equal to the total area of the Sea of Azoy. As a result the sea has receded here 
‘by 25 kilometers, and in some places by as much as 60 kilometers. In 1869, when 
the Caspian Sea reached its highest level, its area without the Kare-Bogaz-Gol 
Gulf was 420,000 square kilometers. Its present area is 370,000 square kilometers.® 
A comparison of atlases for 1930 and 1943 will show that over this period the 
Kaidak, Mertvy Kultuk, Komsomolets, Gasan-Kuli and others gulfs disappeared. 
Over the same period, the Cheleken, Dolgy, Orlov, and other islands became 
part of the mainland. The Chisty Bank sand-bank which was half a meter under 
water is now an inhabited island. The Kizyl-Tash settlement, which was until 
recently located on the shore of the Gulf of Kaidak, is now deserted since it is . 
too far away from the water. In many tegions of the Northern Caspian even 
coastal navigation is no longer possible. The Volga Delta is also high and dry 





1 Prasda, April 12, 1960." 
2 Voprosy geografii, No. 1 (1946), p. 158; Izvestia, March 23, 1957; Zanie—Sila, No. 3 (1958), p. 12. 
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today.‘ The haul of fish has already dropped by about half, involving enormous 
losses each year. Further, the work of pumping up oil from the sea bed is now hin- 
dered by ice floes, since the ice formed in the shallow northern areas is much 
thicker than that found earlier. In the spring the ice is carried southwards where it 
reaches the Apsheron Peninsular and damages oil derricks standing in the water. 

The Caspian Sea is an inland sea dependent on the waters of the rivers which 
. flow into it. The main supplier is the Volga which annually provides from 160 
to 360 cubic kilometers of water.: Some 60% of this figure comes in the spring. 
Various reasons have been advanced for the drop in the level of the Caspian Sea. 
They suggest that it is caused by (1) the climate; (2) tectonic processes altering 
the amount of water entering the sea; and (3) both. The diversion of water from 
the various rivers for irrigation purposes and the construction of dams have led 
to suggestions that man’s activity in altering nature is also playing an important 
part in the change in the level of the Caspian Sea. The Volga, the main supplier 
of water for the Caspian Sea, will in several years time have nine major dams on 
it. Water is mainly lost from the sea itself through evaporation. 

The possibility of tectonic processes altering the amount of water entering 
the sea is beyond the scope of the present article. Soviet scientists are studying 
this side of the problem, but have not yet come to any definite conclusions.’ 
The purpose of the.present article is to examine the influence of man’s activity. 
Since the Volga supplies 78% of all the water entering the sea it must be ex- 
amined first. Earlier the Volga supplied up to 253 cubic kilometers of water 
per year; now it provides only 200-220 cubic kilometers. Such a reduction is 
to be explained not only by climatic conditions such as the general thaw in the 
Northern hemisphere and in particular in the Volga Basin and Urals, but also 
by man’s activity. One researcher on the problem of the Caspian Sea recently 
wrote that the influence of man’s activity has been overestimated. In his opinion, 
the construction of dams on the Volga and of reservoirs does not explain the 
drop, in the level of the Caspian, just as evaporation of water from the surface 
of the reservoirs is also unimportant, since most of the water comes back as 
rainfall. Nor does he regard thé water taken from the Volga for irrigation pur- 
poses as of great importance.* However, reports found in the Soviet press show 
that the role of man is taken seriously. Professor Apollov, for example, writes 
that “of late the activity of man has had some-influence’on the flow of ‘the-river' « 
[Volga].” Further, he notes the form taken by this activity: 

The increase in the amount of plowed area, the depth of the plowing and other 
agronomical steps have reduced the amount of flow from slopes and less water is 
entering the rivers. At the sanie time the snow. is being kept on the fields in the 
SEES for a large harvest . 


He then comments on the part played by ‘Hie construction of hydroelectric 
power stations and other installations such as the Moscow-Volga_ Canal and the 


~ 4 Nauka i zbizn, No. 9 (1957), p. 14. i 
5 Priroda, No. 2 (1960), pp. 45—50. 

6 Bulletin, Munich, No. 4 (1957), p. 36. 

7 B. A. Apollov, op. cit. 


Rybinsk, Uglich, Ivankovsk, Molotov, Gorky, Kuibyshev, and other reservoirs. 
Of the same opinion is K. Erymovsky who writes that “not only the continuing 
thaw in the Northern hemisphere, but mainly man’s economic activity will affect 
the level of the sea in the future,” and that “the construction of dams on the Volga, 
the creation of water reservoirs will lead to a reduction in flow.” He also fore- 
casts that the sea and Volga Delta will undergo important changes. The Northerr. 
Caspian will lose many more productive zones, important for the breeding of 
fish. In the delta the spring floods will become smaller, thus reducing the size of 
the spawning grounds. B. P. Orlov gives similar reasons in the magazine Nawka 
i zhizn for the drop in the level of the Caspian Sea.® It has been calculated that in 
the ten years down to 1970 the level of the Caspian Sea will drop a further 1.5 to 
2 meters, a result of both climatic conditions and man’s activity. Soviet scientists 
point out that, when the dams of the Volga network of hydroelectric power 
stations were being designed, the interests of the fishing industry were dis- 
regarded. They also argue that the general plan for the construction of the Volga 
power stations did not pay sufficient attention to the influence of the dams and 
power stations on the Caspian Sea. V. Boldyrev writes in Znanie—Sila: 


The network of Volga power stations will sharply reduce the flood waters in the 
lower reaches of the river... . When the dam of the Stalingrad hydroelectric powe= 
network covers the Volga and Akhtuba, the overflow area in the ‘delta will be ' 
reduced considerably, and in low water years there will not be any overflow...° 


Boldyrev went on to explain that the fish enter the flooded areas of the deltz 
from the Northern Caspian in order to spawn. Hauls here zmount to 80% of 
the total catch in the sea. He calculated that when the Volge is covered by the 
Stalingrad dam annual hauls of fish in the Northern Caspian Sea will drop by 
well over one thousand tons. The point here is that the Volga fish pass up the 
` river as far as Saratov, Kuibyshev, and even enter the Kama in order to spawn. 
The Stalingrad Dam will prevent the sturgeon, white salmon, lamprey, and herring 
from’ reaching their breeding grounds. One proposal made is that fish leaps be 
built in the dam. However, only semimature fish.can use the leaps. The construc- 
_ tion of reservoirs means that the stony sections ‘preferred by the fish will either 
be too far below the surface or else they will become sanded up. The former 
rapids will no longer exist and the mature fish will have difficulties in spawning. 
He adds that 20% of the flow of the Volga, Ural, Terek, and Kura are to be 
diverted to irrigate the dry lands of the Volga areas. Similar views were expressed 
by Professor B. A. Apollov, who wrote that “in the future important changes 
in the coastline and zrea of the Caspian Sea must be expected since the waters of 
the rivers feeding the Caspian Sea, the Volga, Kura, Ural, Terek, and others will 
be diverted for irrigation purposes.” The seriocsness of the situation for fishing 
in the Caspian Sea was stressed two years ago in an article in levestia which wrote 
that the Volga sturgeon was in danger since the building of the Stalingrad Dam 
would prevent them from passing into the upper reaches of the river in order to 
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spawn. The article noted that, when work on the Stalingrad Hydroelectric Power 
Station began, steps were to be taken to protect the fish in the Volga. Nine 
hatcheries -were to be built in the Volga Delta, protective dams were to be con- 
structed to maintain the levél of the water, and so on. Hatcheries were also planned 
. for Stalingrad Oblast. Several years have alteady passed, but only one hatchery 
has been built in the Volga Delta, the second is under construction, but the rest 
are still in the planning stage. A further threat to fishing is the discharging of 
polluted industrial water into the Volga. The Stalingrad enterprises alone dis- 
charge daily up to 300,000 cubic meters of polluted water into the river.2° 


To date numerous plans have been worked ‘out to stop the drop in the level 
of the Caspian Sea. They include the diversion into the Caspian of water from the 
Don, Dnieper, Amu-Darya, the northern and Siberian rivers, from the Black Sea 
and Sea of Azov, and so on. Most of these suggestions were rejected, only the 
transfer of water from the northern rivers being approved. Water cannot be 
diverted from the Don into the Volga, Professor Apollov writes, since itis needed 
to- irrigate land along the banks of the Don. Further, such a diversion of water 
would lead to the sea of Azov becoming saliné. A similar argument was used 
against the’ transfer of water from the Amu-Darya into the Caspian Sea. Its 
waters are needed for irrigation in Turkmenia. The same applies to the waters 
of the Dnieper, which are needed to irrigate the southern Ukraine. If fresh water 
is taken from the Azov, then large amounts of salt water will flow into it from 
the Black Sea. The same would apply if water were taken straight from the Black 
Sea for the Caspian. A canal from the Black Sea to the Caspian would also salinate 
the land along it. 

Much attention was paid the suggestion of Engineer M. M. Davydov who 
proposed the use of the major rivers of Siberia which presently flow northwards 
into the Arctic. They are to be diverted southwest with a three-fold aim: to 
obtain electric power, to be used for irrigation purposes, and to make up for the 
lack of water in the Caspian. The waters of the Siberian rivers are to be diverted 
into the Caspian by the building of a dam on the River Ob and the creation of 
an enormous water reservoir. The water from the Ob “Jake” would be directed 
along a canal one thousand kilometers Igng to Central Asia, and from there along 
the Uzboi into the Caspian. He also suggested the use of the Enisei by the con- 
struction of a similar dam to divert its waters into the Caspian. Davidov cal- 
-culated that the Caspian would thus receive about 200 additional cubic kilo- 
meters of water, a figure equal to that provided by the Volga each year, the main 
supplier of the Caspian. Such a project will take many years before it is completed; 
however, opinions have been expressed in its fayor. Another suggestion was to 
reduce the area of the Caspian subject to evaporation by closing up the Kara- 
Bogaz-Gol Gulf. The. waters of the Caspian flow into this gulf and evaporate 
there. However, such a step would not solve the main problem, the drop in the 
level of the sea. Professor Apollov proposed the partial “local” ‘regulation ot 
the level of the water in the sea. According to his plan, a dam was' to be built 
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separating the northern area of the Caspian and forming the North Caspian Water 
` Reservoir. The dam would be 450 kilometers long with two channels, for vessels 
as a link with the sea and in order to permit fish to pass through. He believes that 
the water level of the most affected part of the sea would thus be raised. A railroad 
could also be built across the dam. His plan has, however, come up against . 
setious objections. In the first place, biologists fear that the construction of such 
_ a dam would disrupt the normal flow of water and harm the fishing industry. 
Some scientists have even expressed doubts ‘that such a dam could stand the 
conditions on the Caspian, ta l 

The plan which received most approval was that submitted by the Leningrad 
Branch of Gidroproekt through its chief engineer G. V. Dmitriev, who proposed 
transferring the waters of the northern rivers into the Volga Basin. The flow , 
of the Pechora, Northern Dvina, and Mezen are to'be diverted southwards, 
linking them with the Volga. To date this plan has been accepted as the most 
economical and expedient. It is based on the fact that the northern rivers, the ` 
Pechora, Mezen, and Northern Dvina are extremely deep and precipation in their 
basins considerably exceeds evaporation. ‘The Pechora Basin, for example, has 
an annual precipation of 487 mm., whereas evaporation accounts fo- only 39 mm. 
Thus, the rivers of the USSR’s European North pour muck surplus water into 
the Arctic Ocean, which often floods the surrounding low-lying regions. The 
plan envisages the diversion of part of the waters of the Pechora and Vychegda 
via the Kama and Volga into' the Caspian, since the upper reaches of the Kama 
are close to those of the Pechora and Vychegda. Two dams will have to by 
constructed on the Pechora and one on the Vychegda. Canals will connect the ` 
combined Kama-Vychegda-Pechora water reservoir with a total area of 1.5 
million Lectares.1! The Pechora and Vychegda are expected to. provide more: 
than 40 cubic kilometers of water annually for the Kama and Volga. The water 
will flow through the turbines of the Kama, Kuibyshev, ard Stalingrad power 
stations, producing about eleven billion kilowatt-hours of electric power each ° 
year, a figure equal to the normal annual production of tke Stalingrad Power 
Station. The additional 40 cubic kilometers of water for the Volga will help’ 
replace the water. used to irrigate the dry lands of the Volga region, while the 
rest will pass into the Caspian Sea. Further, according to Soviet scholars, the 
realization of this plan will also help water and railtoad transport. The plan for 
the diversion of the waters of the Pechora and Vychegda into the Kama has already 
been approved by Gosplan and turned over to the Perm Economic Council. 
Doubts are now being expressed, however, as to whether the additional waters 
will prove adequate. The point is that the building of major reservoirs has led 
to an increase in the amount of water subject to evaporation. 


Another plan envisages also additional water being obtained from other 
soutces besides the Pechora and Vychegda. Northern rivers to be civerted south- 
wards are the Sukhona, Northern Dvina, and Mezen. The water, some 60 cubic 
kilometers; is to be collected in large reservoirs, diverted via Lake Kubensky to 
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the Sheksna and Rybinsky Sea and then further down the Volek The Volga will 
thus receive a total of 100 additional cubic kilometers of water. Further, the 
additional water from these three rivers will i increase electric power output by 
a further 15 billion kilowatt-hours per year. 


Soviet research on the Caspian Sea attempts to play down man’s role in the 
drop in the level of the Caspian Sea and its effect on the fishing industry. The 
example of the Sea of Azov will show just how harmful man’s activity can be. 
The Sea of Azov takes second place after the Caspian Sea in haul of fish; however, 
as Soviet writers comment, “in connection with the building of power stations 
on the Don, and in the future in the Kuban, the conditions which have developed 
historically have undergone and will continue to undergo various substantial 
changes which will be reflected on the productivity of the Sea of Azov.”1% Over 
the last fifty years prior to the construction of the Tsimlyansk Dam on the Don, 
- the latter had annually provided an average of 28.4 cubic kilometers of water for 
the Sea of Azov. At times the amount varied between 12 and 52 cubic kilometers. 
When the dam was closed in the spring of 1952, about 22 cubic kilometers of 
water had to be taken’ from the river, an amount almost equal to the river’s 
annual flow. Up to 6.5 cubic kilometers are also to be taken for irrigation and the 
operation of the locks. The dam is now’ preventing fish from passing upstream . 
to their breeding grounds in the upper tegions of the Don. The lower breeding 
areas have also been reduced by 50%. There is now too much salt water in the 
sea and the fish are dying off. Hauls have dropped to one third and even one 
seventh of those of 1932-36. In conclusion, the words of K. Erymovsky can be 
quoted: 

‘The reduction in the area of the [Caspian] sea has also‘led to one further alarming 
manifestation: observations of scientists have established that the moisture in the 
_ air, brought from the eastern shores to the northern, is lessening. The desert has, 
as it were, made a step forward .. .18 
' V. P. Petrov 





13 Priroda, No. 1 (1958), p. 26. 
13 Tavestia, Jone 15,1959, 
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Religion | . 
The Continuing Campaign Against Religion 


The aim. of the Communist system in thé Soviet Union is to train the new 
“Soviet man.” This new man is supposed to possess an an-i-religious outloox 
based on dialectical and historical materialism. Hence the Soviet campaiga 
against religion can never be regarded as concluded; it merely takes on new forms 
according to the demands of the moment. The Soviets cannot overlook the fact 
that religion is the only form of organized heterodoxy which they have’ nct 
succeeded in eliminating. In the USSR the present Party attitude towards réligion 
differs radically from that in the first years of the Revolution. At that time Lenia 
and his cohorts fought religion on the principle of Nechaev that “God be abo> 
ished.” Lenin insisted on its complete abolition by every means available. Since 
that time the Communists have come to realize that religion cannot be overcome 
by a frontal attack and they have switched to what might be described as the tactic 
- of a long-term siege. Although the authorities discovered that they needed the 
church, particularly for foreign-policy aims, they have never ceased combattinz 
religious feeling and the influence of the church on the people. Administrative and 
police measures were replaced by propaganda and the activities of the Society for 
the Dissemination of Political and Cultural Knowledge. In the 1920’s and 19305 
both the Society of the Godless and the Society for the Dissemination of Political 
and Cultural Knowledge attempted to discrecit religion on the philosophical 
plane. 
At the beginning’ of the 1950’s the Party leaders came to zhe conclusion thaz, 
' after almost forty years of attacking religion, they would have to go over to the | 

defensive. The main reason was World War I which had undone all Soviet ant- 
religious propaganda since 1917. The press has admitted that former adherents cf 
dialectical materialism sought consolation in religion during the trials of the war3 
The Party is now embarking on a new campaign against religion. However, 
experience has shown that the necessary ideological base for anti-religious 
propaganda is lacking in the USSR; no important works on ideology havs | 
appeared of late and the Academy of Sciences o7 the USSR is presently holding a 
contest for the best work on “Communist morality.” Most articles on ant? 
religious themes bewail the lack of serious anti-religious sropaganda works. 
Those available are either too primitive or abstract. Atheism has not only lost 
its original vigor and militant character, it is quite simply no longer in fashior. 
This fact is clear from a statement by First Secretary of the Belorussian Party 
Mazurov in Sovetskaya Belorussiya of February 18, 1960. He complained thet 
persons appointed to check the activities of the various cults actually give a; hant 
in church work. One explanation may be that a considerable part of the Soviet 
population is experiencing its own form of “moral crisis.” The denunciation cf 
the cult of Stalin revealed just how deep the gulf was between Communist dogma 
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‘and Soviet life in, the first decades of Soviet history. Such a revelation could only 
lead to a personal reexamination of Communist ideology, which produced a 
moral and religious, rather than an intellectual and ideological protest. Quite 
possibly this alienation took place unconsciously, but, since Communism demands 
a whole man, any digression from its standards constitutes a protest against the 
entire system. ARREN ; 

The Soviet Constitution promises complete freedom of belief. It also guar- 
antees complete freedom for anti-religious propaganda. Thus, it nominally creates 
the prerequisites for free competition between religion and atheism. In practice, 
however, freedom of belief has been constantly infringed upon. The simple act of 
worship is portrayed by Soviet propaganda as a'sign of ignorance, teaction and 
backwardness and consequently hostile to the existing social order. The church 
is left with two possibilities: preaching and charitable activities. The opportunity 
to preach freely is, however, extremely limited in the USSR, which would seem to 
leave charitable activities. Yet the Soviet press is now attacking just such acti- 
vities rather bitterly. Charitable acts of the church and believers are portrayed as an 
encroachment on the freedom of Soviet citizens. In an article entitled “The Alien 
Among Us,” this view is formulated as follows: “The church people... use 
every Opportunity to attract persons..., man’s need in distress, his lack of 
success and weakness, and even a love of music! They constantly watch our life, 
each of our faults is turned to use by them.”? Commenting in the magazine 
Yunost, the writer Krainov related how | S 


girls and boys visit my sick neighbor. They bring her purchases from the store, 

chatter round her, straighten out the apartment. ... “Were student Christians,” 

one girl told me. The young thing ought to be in the Komsomol. 

If Krainov is against helping a sick neighbor, then it is because this help has 
been given by believers and might be seen as propaganda in favor of ¢eligion.. 
Here lies the difficulty of the situation for the Communist Party and Soviet 
government. They ought to abolish freedom of belief and worship. In practice, 
such a step is virtually impossible. Hence for twenty years the Soviet government 
has been patient and attempted to isolate religion and believers. Yet it has not 
succeeded in eliminating or even reducing the influence of the church. As a result 
the primary aim of the current rancorous attack on the church is to discredit it as a 
moral and charitable institution to which one turns when in need. Charitable aid 
on the part of the church is portrayed as being dictated by purely selfish motives. 

_ Another feature of the current campaign is ‘the thesis that the church and 
clergy are parasites. Thus, religion is a reactionary force’ which serves the interests 
of individuals anxious to avoid honest work. This is the main accusation hurled at 
religion and in particular at the Orthodox Church’ by Aleksandr Osipov who was 
formerly Professor of Scripture and Inspector at the Leningrad Theological 
Academy. Osipov broke with the church and wrote an open letter to Pravda which 
was published under the title “The Rejection of Religion is the Only True Path.’ 

2 Tavestia, April 6, 1960. 

3 Prasda, December 6, 1959. 1 
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The letter contained the reasons for his apostacy. Soviet propaganda made greaz ` 
play of this step by Osipov. Two weeks after Pravda’s publication of his letter, 
Osipov stated in an interview with an Izvestia correspondent that 

many believers go to church simply because they have growa accustomed to thi: 

from childhood, because they were so taught by their mothers and grandmothers, 

and also simply “just in case” and “just to be sure.” Children are baptized “jusz 

‘ in case.” People are also taken to church to be buried since it-is very unpleasan- 
simply to take a deceased ‘near.one and bury him in the ground. At a funeral the 
church will say some compassionate words, intone beautiful srayers, and ease thz 
bitterness of parting with talk of meetings “in the next world” 

Osipov is not an isolated case. In recent months the Communist Party has 
made great efforts to increase the number of defectors from the church. It is 
attempting to create the illusion of a breakdown of the church as a moral instt 
tution and as an organization of any importance in Soviet society. 

For the first time since the signing of the concordat between the Patriarck, - 
Metropolitan ‘Sergei and the: Soviet regime the church has decided to reply. . 
directly to the anti-religious attacks of Soviet propagandists. The following 
excerpts from the Twenty-Third Decree of the Most Holy Fatriarch and Eccle- ` 
siastical Synod of December 30, 1959 were published in Zhurnal Moskovskei 
Patriarkbii: mM os 
The Ecclesiastical Synod in its session under the chairmanship of the Most Holz 
Patriarch Aleksei decreed: - i A ue 

The former Archpriest and former Professor of the Leningrad Theological 

Academy Aleksandr Osipov, the former Archpriest Nikolai Spassky, the former 

. priest Pavel Darmansky and other clergymen who have publicly defamed the nama 
of God are to be considered defrocked and deprived of any cortact with the churck. 

“They came from us, but ate not of us.” (1st Epistle of St. John, 2:19). ` 

Evgraf Duluman and other former orthodox lay persons who have publicly 
defamed the name of God are to be excommunicated from the church. 

This act on the part of the Moscow Patriarch and the Ecclesiastical Synod 
indicates that the church senses its own strength in the struggle against atheism. 
There is every indication that the church is becoming a second social force withia 
the country. A polarization of social forces is understandable in the USSR. The 
teply to the- Osipov-affair was- provided by a letter of A. Zyazeva-of Lysva Raior, 
Perm Oblast, published in Uchitelskaya gazeta of March 17, 1960: “T recently read 
in the papers how several people had broken with religion (for example, Dult- 
` man).... Why can’t I write and publish in the newspaper how I came to Chris- 
tianity and what brought’ me to believe in God?” Zyazeva <urther writes that a 
long time ago she had begun to study philosophy and that she 

had made a thorough study of Indian philosophies, the Gospzls, and so on and... 

had come to the conclusion that religion alone, a belief in Christ, gives meaning to 

human existence, gives warmth and light to the human spirit. Science should subject 
itself to religion, because without the control of religion, i begins to work on 
destruction. ; $ 

« Zhurnal Moskosskoi Patriarkbi#, No. 2 (1960). 
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Uchitslskaya gazeta emphasized that Zyazeva is a teacher, a person with a 
higher education. Hence her interest in religion was even more difficult to under- 
stand. This letter is not an isolated phenomenon.: A few days before, Literaturnaya 

.Zazeta had published excerpts from a letter from a certain Lida, who was con- 
sidering entering a convent after having completed the ten-year school. The 
newspaper commented on the letter as follows: “It is a bitter pill for those 
teachers who, judging by the letter, have not taught Lida elementary grammar, 
elementary thought, the simplest understanding of our view of the world.’ 
The newspaper also printed a whole page of photographs intended to demonstrate 
the parasitic nature of the life of nuns and the clergy in general. One of the photo- 
graphs shows a bishop about ‘to get into his Volga automobile. This, in the 
opinion of the editors, is indicative of the way in which religion exploits believers. 
The newspaper also complains of the accumulation of funds by the church, 
ignoring the fact that the church is forbidden by law to expend them on large- 
scale charitable enterprises. Foreign visitors to the USSR have commented on the 
generosity of believers: “We saw people putting 25-ruble notes in the colléction 
plate. In the major cities the priests earn between 4,000 and 6,000 rubles a month— 
equal to the pay of a university Jecturer. Some of them drive ZIMs. The churches 
are in beautiful shape.”6. , Ea 

In short the church has, thanks to the generosity of believers, enough funds 
at its disposal to make it independent of the state. A Communist government 
will not tolerate 'such a situation and is doing its utmost to defame the church. 
The danger here is that the latter will find it necessary to defend itself, thus. 
bringing down upon it the repressive measures well known under Communism. 


G. Andrianov 


5 Literaturnaya gazeta, March 5, 1960. 
3 Tims, Chicago, June 20, 1960. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Consmities of the Communist Party of the Sovist Union, 
Published by PRAVDA. ‘No. 8, 1960 


Of late Soviet propaganda, has been intent on stressing that socialism is nc 
longer merely an abstract idea. The lead article in the current issue of Kommunist 
“Socialism, Peace, Well Being,” -follows this trend: socialism has become € 
reality, has brought people peace and well being. Yet, in reviewing the disma_ 
past and the far from ideal present, the editors have to admit that: “Sovie: 
people have ... been compelled to overcome major difficulties and obstacles, to 
sacrifice temporarily many comforts and to work very hard.” However this 
state is now regarded as over and an era of wealth and happiness has arrived foz 


the peoples of the socialist camp. Various illustrations are given, including th2 ` | 


recent decision to abolish income tax. It is also stressed that in the socialist states 
productivity—the main source of improvements in material benefits—is rising. 
Thus, the present stage is seen as a victory for Marxist theory. 

The second article, “The Soviet Union—The Main Bulwark of Peace-Lovinz 
Mankind,” asserts that the Paris conference which should have been a majer 
landmark on the way to a further reduction in international tension, was disrupted 
by certain circles in the United States. Emphasis is laid on the role of Khrushchev 
who, it is claimed, did his utmost to secure peaceful coexistence between countries 
with different social systems. Reference is made to the symposium Peace Withozt 
Weapons—Peace Without Wars, the main section of which comprises Khrushchev s 
speeches on foreign policy. Developing Khrushchev’s thesis on the relationship 
between war and the struggle for social progress, Kommunist states that 


capitalism will perish because of its own internal contradictions, the struggle of tke - 
working class anc the masses against an exploiting society. There is no need of wer 
to rouse these anti-imperialist forces to revolution: imperialist wars are opposed +0 
‘the forces of the revolution. 


This approach is linked with disarmament, which is eee, orda as due 
to the Soviet Union’s desire for peace: 


“Peace” was the first word with which the child of October entered the world. 
At the Genoa Conference in 1922, the Soviet delegation, carrying out the directives 
of V. I. Lenin, announced its iatention “to propose a general reduction in armamerts 
and to support all proposals aimed at relieving the burden of militarism.” 


However, in his efforts to contrast the policies of the two blocs, the writer 
conveniently forgets that the Soviet proposals were, as Lenin remarked at tne 
time, intended to rip the “mask of pacificism” from the representatives of the 
bourgeois states, and not to lead to genuine disarmament. 

The next article, “The Old Revisionisp Standpoint” is the work of Sov-et 
theoreticians. B. Ponomarev, F. Konstantinov and Y. Antropov, all specialists in - 
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_ this field. The article discusses the Fifth Congress of the Socialist Alliance of the 
"Working People of Yugoslavia held on April 18—22, 1960. This congress passed 
resolutions quite out of keeping with the: Moscow line. The article refers to the 

“Yugoslav path to socialism.” Tito and the Yugoslav leaders are reproached for 
inviting to the congress representatives of the “social-democratic and bourgeois- 
nationalist parties.” This is regarded as revisionism, which, according to the 
authors, has now become a major feature in the Yugoslav Party organization. 
‘The speeches made at the congress ate analyzed in detail and each presented as a 

violation of the Leninist principles of the revolutionary struggle. 


' The article highlights differences of opinion between Moscow and Belgrade, 
mainly over foreign policy: ` 


The entire world holds that the unbridled militaristic forces of the United States 
ate guilty of provocation, yet Borba cannot find one word with which to condemn 
them and sees the reasons, for the aggressive acts of the United States in a mythical 

“independent material force.” 


The writers conclude that the Yugoslav Party i is revisionist, that it has aban- 
doned the “principles of proletarian, internationalism and adopted the standpoint 
of bourgeois nationalism.” 


The article, “A Striking Modern Movement,” by L. Voznesensky and F. Vol- 
kovy deals with the Communist labor brigades whose conference was held shortly 
after this issue of Kommunist appeared. Asin many earlier articles on this movement, 
it is presented as the highest phase of Communism, proof that the Communist 
system is already reaching its peak. 

V. Vorontsov’s and A. Koloskov’s “Statements by Party Figures in the Press” 
serves a particular purpose. It is a requirement of Communist propaganda that 
as many leading Party figures as possible should appear in print. Their speeches 
are regarded as a close link by the Party with the people, as one of the best ways of 
. influencing the masses. This article consists of a series of individual examples 
showing how this or that oblast, raion, or other Party figure expressed his 
opinion in the press, thus bridging the gap between the Party organization and 
the masses. 


I. Mints’ “An Outstanding Organizer” marks the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
. the birth of Sverdlov, who is depicted‘as one of Lenin’s most faithful disciples. 
The opportunity is taken to stress. the a aad role of Lenin in the Khrushchev 
brand of Marxism. 

In “An Artist’s Notes” B. Topan, a prominent figure in Soviet art, has 
been called upon to use his authority to báck up demands made epee workers in 
this field by the Party. 

A problem which has acquired considerable urgency of late is dealt with in the 
article “Relics of Religion in Daily Life and Ways of Overcoming Them” by 
L. Pushkareva, G. Snesarev, and M. Shmeleva. Two of the authors are women, 
a reflection of the fact that women ate in a majority among believers in the USSR. 
In passing it may be noted that although Kommunist proclaims the final victory of 
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socialism and Communist ideology, it continues to express alarm at the growth 
in religious belief. Such a phenomenon is presented as a result cf the relaxation in 
anti-religious work: , 

Although, doubtless, the reality of Soviet life is sounding the death knell of the 
relics of religious ideology, it is not right that, in an active struggle for Communism, 
this progressive trend should be allowed to drift. 

Religious belief in the Soviet Union today is represented as something entirely 
different: from belief in the pre-Revolutionary period. People have no idea of 
Christian dogma and apparently become believers quite by accident. Most cf the 
article is taken up .with atheistic work, and it is stressed that different methods 
must be applied according to age. In the case of the older generation, familiar with 
Christian teachings, the scriptures must be analyzed; in the case of young people 
- who have only a cursory knowledge, they must be called upon to engage in 
social work and the struggle for a new way of life. 

V.. Mikneev’s “The Struggle of the Peoples Against Reactionary Regimes i is. 
Gaining Strength,” a standard attack on the United States, exploits events in 
South Korea, Japan, and other Asian countries. The main theme is that the 
forces of Communism are in the ascendant and capitalism i is on the decline. 


l A. Gaev 


` 


The Storm Within Communism 
By Tran Tam 
Published by Free Pacific Edition, Saigon, 1959, 150 pp. 


The author of the work under review is the General Secretary of the Anti- 
Communist League of Asian Peoples. In this work he attempts to defire the 
foundatiors of revisionism. Tran ‘Tam notes that under Stalin Communists 
succeeded in maintaining at least the- fiction of ideological unity within the 
Communist bloc. But Communism is essentially anti-humanitarian. Sooner 
of later this will lead to its downfall. The crisis began immediately after Salin’ E 
death and has threatened to lead thé Communists into an impasse. 

` Revisionism arose as an attempt to save Communism by modifying ideology 
and daily practice. The revisionists are well-aware that Communism cannot 
be maintained in a pure and unadulterated form. They are sesking a way out of 
this situation which will at the same time permit the preservation of Communism 
at least in its main features. This cannot, of course, But threaten the system. 
_ insofar as revisionism is subjective, and correspondingly leads to a dissolutior 
of internal unity. 

Tran Tam devotes much space to an analysis of the Save E conflict: 
He regards this conflict as the forerunner of the ideological death of Communism 
Stalin endeavored to drag Yugoslavia back into the Communist satellite bloc 
by exerting pressure, but this came'to nought. Khrushchev, realizing tha- suck 
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tactics could not be successful, embarked on a compromise, but he too was 
unsuccessful. Yugoslavia remains the embodiment of the temptation to which 
all the small Communist states will succumb: ` 


' Over the last decade, however, the initiative in the struggle against revisionism 
. has passed to China and Mao Tse-tung. The Chinese press is constantly calling 
Tito a lackey of imperialism and is particularly annoyed at the fact that Yugoslavia 
categorically refuses to join the Warsaw Pact. It is the standpoint of the author 
that Tito’s decision is completely understandable. To date the only concrete 
use of the provisions of the pact has been the crushing of the Hungarian Revo- 
lution, but even there the Communists did not dare use satellite troops. 

Tran Tam analyzes the situation in Communist China and Asia in general, 
noting that the sharp attacks on revisionism and on Yugoslavia are governed 
by the internal situation in China, by the difficulties with which the Chinese 
„Party leaders have to cope in their efforts to establish a socialist society. From 
“Mao’s standpoint, Yugoslavia represents the “lame leg” of Communism, which 
is hindering development. 

The author also analyzes the situation in the individual Communist states, 
concluding that revisionism is to be found everywhere. He notes that revi- 
sionism often turns into the complete denial of Communism. He thus concludes 
that Communism will have its major upheavals in the coming years. 

_ TIn sum, one of the chief advantages of the book is that it presents a thorough- 
going picture of Communist doctrine and tactics in a manner understandable 
for the general reader. KAI 

. . Alexandrov 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by,the Soviet Prest and Radio) 
Zoe 2 June 1960 


1 Report published of Soylet government’s 
“recognition of the new Turkish government. 
Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Albanian 
People’s Assembly H. Leshi. 

Cuban trade delegation headed by Director 
of the National Institute of Agrarian Reform 
Antonio Nunes Himenes arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister V. A. Zorin 
hands the Netherlands ambassador a Soviet 
government memorandum on tke military 
threat to Dutch New Guinea by Indonesia. 

Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR Brezhnev receives Leshi. 


2 Khroshchev’s reply to [asestie question as to 
whether he made an attempt to meet Eisen- 
hower prior to the Paris conference published. 

Indonesian Ambassador, Adam Malik pays 
visit to Chairman of the Commission for 
Foreigh Affairs of the Council of Nationalities 
N. A. Mukhitdinov. 

All-union conference convened by the, 
Committee for Meteorites of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR begins in Kiev. 

Soviet Ambassador A. V. Zakharov and 
Finnish Minister of Trade and Industry <A. 
Karjaleinen exchange in Helsinki ratification 
documents of agreement on the granting of 
500 million rubles credit by the USSR to 
Finland to pay'for enterprises, machinery, and 
equipment signed December 22, 1959 in 
Moscow. 

Leshi leaves Moscow for Peiping. 

Soviet Party and government figures visit 
the British exhibition in Moscow. 

Gromyko returns to Moscow from New 
York. * 

UNESCO General Director V. Veronese 
arrives in Moscow. f 


3 Khrushchev receives Himenes. 

British exhibition “Plastics in Industry” 

` opens in Moscow. 

Report published of plenum of the Armenian 
Party Central Committee in Erevan which 
discussed the problem of improving the 
quality of consumer goods. 


aa 


Allsanion conference of heads of the 
republic, krai, oblast, and okmug offices of the 
state bank and heads of the departments foz 
the circulation of currency to prepare for 
the forthcoming currency reform begins ic 
Moscow. 

Minister of Foreign Trade N. S. Patolichey 
receives the Bulgarian Minister of Soreigr 
Trade. 

The President of the ‘France-USSR Societ 
arrives in Moscow. = 

Soviet delegation to the ten-natlon com- 
miktee on disarmament leaves Moscow foz 

, Geneva, 

Agreement signed in Warsaw between ths 
Union of Polish and Union of Soviet Writers 
on cooperation, exchange of books, magazines, 
literary information, and materials for 1960. 

4 Khroshchev’s note to the governments of ail 
countries on general and. ‘complete disarms- 
meñt published. 

Materials of Khrusachev’s press conference 
on the new Soviet government proposals o1 
general and complete disarmament ptBlishec. 

Report published of congress of the Kirgiz 
intelligentsia in Frunze. 

Soviet trade delegation and the Iranian 
ministry of trade coardinate list of goods fcr 
mutual trade between the USSR and Irn ñ 
1960—61 in Teheran. . 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministe=s 
of the USSR V. N. Novikov receives Cuban 
delegation headed by Himeres. 

5 Khrushchev’s reply to US Democratic Party 
accusations that he has postponed the sumnrt 
conference until after the US presidential 
elections published. 

Khrashchev’s reply to Pravda question cn 
UPI report that President Eisenhower pro- 
posod a meeting with Khrushchev on May 20 
published. 

Telegram ofcongratulatiors of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of tke USSR, Council 
of Ministers, and Pa-ty Central Committee »o 
tke leading organizations of the Chechen- 
Ingush ASSR on the fortieth anniversary of 

' the establishment of Soviet- authority in the 
ora published, 


6 Session of the Academy of Sciences of the 


USSR held to elect new members begins in: 


Moscow. 


Delegation of the Hungarian Socialist 


Workers Party headed by Central Committee- 


member K. Nemet arrives in Moscow. 


‘7 Bulgarian, Hungarian, Polish; and Rumanian 


ministers of foreign trade arrive in Moscow. 
- Party Central Committee greetings to the 
Northern Ireland Communist Party Congress 


Anglo-Soviet trade talks begin in London. 

* Brezhnev receives US Ambassador L. 
Thompson. 

Brezhnev receives the Guinea Ambassador. 


8 Letter of Czech President Siroky to Khrush- 
chev on the Soviet government’s proposals for 
general and complete disarmament published. 

Indian Minister for Steel, Mines, and Fuel 
D. Malviya arrives in Moscow. 

Program of cultural cooperation between 
the USSR and Guinea for 1960 signed in 
Conakry. f 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR ratifies Soviet—Italian cultural 
agreement signed in Moscow on February 9, 
1960, 

Greek Liberal Party leader S. Venizelos 
arrives in Moscow. 

The Cambodian, Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Brezhnev. / 

Ceremony of presentation of Lenin prizes 
for literature and art takes place in Moscow. 


9 Session of standing commission ‘for foreign 


trade of the Hast-bloc Council of Mutual 
Economic Aid (COMECON) ends in Moscow. 
V. V. Grishin’s speech at a session of the 
«General Council of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions in Pelping published. 

Sino-Soviet talks on the delivery of industrial 
“equipment to China in 1961 end in Moscow. 
Death reported of Soviet airplane designer 

S. A. Lavochkin. | š y 


10 Khrushchev receives Venizelos. 


Report published of plenum of the Kras- 
nodar Krai Committee which discussed serions 
shortcomings in agriculture and livestock 
breeding. 

General session of Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR devoted to the election of new 
members held in Moscow. 


` 


All-union conference on urban building 
ends in Moscow. 


11 Letter of Chairman of the Hungarian govern- 


ment F. Münnich to Khrushchev and the text 
of the Hungarian government’s statement on 
the Soviet Union’s disarmament proposals 
published. 

Telegram of congratulations of the Pres- 
idium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
Council of Ministers, and Party Central 
Committee to the Karelian ASSR on the 
fortieth anniversary of the formation of the 
republic published. 

Polar icebreaker “Moskva” completed in 
Helsinki for delivery to the USSR. 

French Commnnist Party delegation artives 
in Moscow. 

Gromyko receives Veronese, ; 

Central Committee Secretary Kozlov receives 
Venizelos. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
N. G. Ignatov receives Afghan delegation 
headed by Afghan Minister of Education Ali 
Ahmed Popol. 


12 Khrushchev’s letter to O. Powers, the father 


of the US pilot captured near Sverdlovsk, 
published. 

Interview of Cuban President O. Dorticos 
with Pravda correspondent on Cuba’s friend- 
ship with the USSR published. 


13 Plenary session of the Turkmen Party Central 


Committee held in Ashkhabad to discuss 
organizational problems. 
Soviet delegation headed by Minister of 
Health S. V. Kurashov arrives in Norway. 
Exchange of telegrams between Brezhnev 
and Italian President Gronchi on Italy’s 
national holiday published. 


14 Khrushchev’s greetings to the chairman of 


the conference of independent African states 
published, 

Agreement signed in Moscow on Soviet— 
North Viet Nam economic cooperation, 

Mikoyan receives Himenes. 

International conference on macro-molecular 


‘chemistry convened by the Intemational 


Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry begins 
in Moscow. 

Ceremony of presentation of Lenin prizes 
for sclence and technology takes place in 
Moscow. 

Inter-republic conferences of Party com- 
mittee lecturers and leading workers of the 
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15 


16 


17 


18 


all-union and republic societies for the dis- 20 Report published on forthcoming exchange 


semination of political and scientific knowledge 
end in Tashkent and Baku. 

All-union conference of agricultural spe- 
cialists begins in Moscow. 


Third plenum of boarc of-the Society for the 
Dissemination of Political and Scientific 


Knowledge of the RSFSR begins in Novo- ` 


sibirsk. 

Supreme Soviet delegation headed by 
Chairman of the Council of Nationalities 
J. V. Peive arrives in Denmark. 

Delegation of committee of the Bda 
Soviet Friendship Socizty arrives in Moscow. 

Plenary session of the Rostov Oblast Party 
Committee takes place. 


Soviet statement to the Japanese government 
on US air bases in Japan published. 

Kozlov receives Malaviya. 

Report published of publicetion of new 
weekly magazine Za rebexbom in the USSR. 


The Austrian Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 
Minister of Culture ‘Furtseva, receives 
Party delegation headed by Khrushchev 
leaves Moscow for Bucharest for the Third 
Rumanian Workers Party Congress. 
Agreement on the delivery by the USSR to 
Cuba of pétroleum and petroleum products 


„and joint Soviet-Cuban commmniqués on 
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trade and cultural reletions between the two 
countries signed in Moscow. 

Delegation of the commirtee for the 
development of Franco-East European trade 
arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Moscow Soviet headed 
by N. I. Bobrovnikov leaves Moscow for 
Ottawa. 


Khrushchey’s reply to letter of the Movement 
for Nucleat Disarmament published. . 

Cuban economic delegation leaves Moscow 
for Warsaw. 

Exhibition of: Yugoslav consumer goods 
ends in Moscow. 

Appezl of participants in the All-Union 
Conference, of Agriccltural Specialists to all 
persons engaged in work in the agricultural 
field to fulfill the Seven-Year Plan ahead of 
schedule published. 

International conference on macro-molec- 
ular chenistry ends in Moscow. 

Soviet exhibition opens in Bucharest. 
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of visits by Khrushckev and Ghana Prime 
Khrushchev’s telegram of congratulations 
to the Federation of Mali on the proclamation 
of its independence published. 
Joint Soviet-Cubac communiqué on eco- 
nomic and cultural cooperation published. 
Indian President Prasad arrives in Moscow: 
Report published of Estonian Party Central 
Committee plenum held in Tallinn to discuss 
the Party decree on Party propaganda and 
present-day tasks and the fulfillment of th= 
republic’s industrial plan. 
Gromyko receives the Austrian Ambassador. 
All-Union, Conference on problems of the 
automation of engineering and technical 
work and office procedure begins in Moscow. - 
‘Anglo-Soviet trade talks end in Londor. 


Chairman of the State Scientific and Techniczl 
Committee K. D. Petckhov receives delegatioa 
of British businessmen. 

General Secretary of the Ttalian Communirt 
Party Togliatti and Central Committee 
Member L. Iotti arrive in Moscow. 

Mikoyan receives Malaviya. . 

Prasad pays call on Brezhnev. 

Furtseva receives Icelandic 
Culture and Trade'G. Gislasson. 

Indian Ambassador K.P. S. Menon holcs 
reception for group of Indian journalis-s 


Minister cf 


- accompanying President Prasad. 
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-King Frederick [Sof Denmark receives 
Soviet parliamentary delegation headed by 
J. V. Peive. 

Founding congrese of the Union of Artis-s 
of the RSFSR begins in Moscow. 


Khrushchev’s -speech at the Third Congress 
of the Rumanian Workers Party published. 
Khrushchev’s letter to Secretariat of tke 
World Federation of Democratic Youth in 
Budapest published. 
Soviet-North Korean trade and navigation 


agreement signed in Moscow. 


Delegation of Bulgarian journalists arrives 
in Moscow. 

Central Committee secretaries Kozlov ard 
Kuusinen receive Togliatti, 

First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers A. N. Kosygin receives deputies of 
Greek parliament. 


23 Exchange of notes on the coming into force 


of Soviet-Indonesian agreement -on cultural 
cooperation takes plece in Djakarta. 


Agreement signed in Helsinki regulating 


' the Soviet-Finnish border and the procedure 
for dealing with border incidents. 
Statement of Minister of Higher and 


Secondary Specialist Education of the USSR ` ` 


-V. P. Hlyutin on the higher technical educa- 
- tional institutions published. $ 

Delegation of Libyan businessmen arrives 
in Moscow. . 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
Mikoyan arrives in Oslo. 

Reception held in the Party Coin Com- 
mittee for Chairman of the Danish Conimunist 
Party K. Espersen and Politburo Member I. 
Norlund. i 

The Austrian Ambassador presents his, 
credentials to Brezhnev. 


” 24 Soviet note to the Pakistani government on 


the use of Pakistani territory by US airplanes 
published. 

Kosygin receives delegation of the com- 
mittee for the development of Franco-East 
Eutopean trade. 

Congress of Tadzhik Women begins in 
Stalinabad. 

Soviet goverment delegation headed by 
Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet M. R. Rakhmatov leaves 
Moscow for Leopoldville. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
Secretary of the Presidium of the Supreme So- 
viet M. P. Georgadze leaves Moscow for Accra. 

Brezhnev receives French Ambassador 
M. Dejean, ` 


25 Khrushchev’s telegram to Wiliam E. B. 


Dubois on the award to him of an international 
Lenin Peace Prize published. 

The USSR recognizes the Madagascar 
Republic. 

Plenary session of the Stavropol Krai 
Committee takes place. ` 

Fortieth aùniversary of the formation of 
the Tatar and Chuvash' ASSR’s celebrated. 

Soviet exhibition opens in Oslo. 

King Olaf V of Norway receives Mikoyan. 


First plenary session of Board of the Union 


of Artists of the RSFSR held in Moscow. 


26 Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting in Bucharest 
, published. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 

N. A. Dygai leaves Moscow for Mogadisho. 


27 First international congress on automatic 


control begins in Moscow. 


Report published of plenary session of the 
Kazakh Party Central Committee which 
discussed the fulfillment of obligations to 
increase output of agricultural produce. 

Indian Minister of Finance M. Desai arrives 
in Moscow., 

Party delegation returns to Moscow from 
Bucharest. 


28 Khrushchev’s notes to Eisenhower, Macmillan, 


and'de Gaulle on general and complete 
disarmament published. 

Khrushchev receives Togliatti. 

‘Report published that the RSFSR and 
Ukrainian industries have fulfilled their plan 
for the first half of 1960 ahead of schedule. 

Soviet statement at the ten-nation disarma- 
ment committee published. 

Gromyko’s letter to UN Secretary General 
Hammarekjold requesting that the problem 
of disarmament be included on the agenda 
of the fifteenth session of the General Assembly 
published. 

First Minister of the Indonesian Republic 
R. Kartavidjai arrives in Moscow. 

Communiqué published .on a meeting of 
representatives of Communist workers’ parties 
of the éocialist countries. 

General Director of the Board of the 
Renault Plants arrives in Moscow. 


29 Khrushchev’s speech at reception for graduates 


` 


’ of the Soviet military academies published. 

Khrushchev’s notes to Chairman of the 
Italian Council of Ministers F. Tambroni and 
Canadian Prime Minister Diefenbaker on 
disarmament published. 

Khrushchev receives Prasad. 

Khrushchev receives Desai. 

TASS report published on launching of 
Soviet guided missiles in the Central Pacific 
Ocean from July 5 through 31, 1960. 

Report published on extension of competi- 
tion for the textbook Foundations of Political 
Knowledge until July 15. 

Delegation of the US National Maritime 
Union arrives in Moscow. ` 

Kosygin receives Desai. 

Party government delegation returns to 
Moscow from ‘Oslo. 

Third session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, fifth convocation, begins in Kiev. 

Session 6f the Supreme Soviet of the 
Turkmen SSR ends in Ashkhabad. 

Khrushchev receives Chairman of the United 
Democratic Left Party of Greece I. Passalides. 
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Brezhnev receives the Hungarian Ambas- 
sador. 
30 Khrushchev leaves Moscow for state visit to 
Austria, 
Soviet government statement on the US- 
Japan defense pact published. - ' 
Khrushchev’s telegram. of congratulations 
to the Congo Prime Minister on the pro- 
clamation of Congo’s independence published, 
© Gromyko’s letter to Hammarskjöld with 
the supplement to the Soviet note on disatma- 
- ment published, 





Changes and Appointments 


4 V. S. Emelyanov appointed Chairman of the 
State Committee for the Use of Atomic Energy. 


5 M. V. Degtyar released from his post as 
Ambassador to Afghanistan in connection 
with his transfer to other duties. 


S. F. Antonov appointed Ambassador to 


Afghanistan. : 

10 N. I. Koryukin released from his post as 
Ambassador to Switzerland in connection 
with his transfer to other duties. 

I. L Kuzmin appointed Ambassador to 
Switzerland. 
D. M. Matyushkin released from his post 


as First Secretary of the Krasnodar Krai > 


Committee. 
G. I. Vorobev appointed First Secretary. of 
the Krasnodar Krai Committee. i 


12 First Deputy Chairman of the State Scientific 
and Economic Council A. A. Goreglyad 
appointed Minister of the USSR. 


13 B. Ovezov released from his post as Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the Turkmen 
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SSR in connection vith his appointment as 
First Secretary of the Turkmen: Party Central 
Committee. 

A, A. Annaliev appointed Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Turkmen SSR. 

F. A. Grishaenkey released from his 
duties as Second Seccetary cf the Turkmen 
Party Central Committee in connection with 
his transfer to other duties. 

M. A. Pimenov appointed Second Secretary 
of the Turkmen Party Central Committee and 
member of the Tarkmen Party Central 
Committee Bureau. 


15 A, L Kirichenko reledsed from his post as 


par First Secretary of the Rostav Oblast Party 


Committee, 
A. V. Basov elected First Secretary of the — 
Rostov Oblast Party Committze. 


16 S. G. Lapin released from his post as Ambassa- 
dor to Austria in con-ection with his cransfer 
to other duties. 

V. I. Avilov appointed Ambassador tc 
Austria, ; 

20 All-Russian Economic Cotncil (VSNKhY 
formed by the Presidium of the Supreme _ 
Soviet of the RSFSR. 

Deputy Chairman o7 the Council of Ministere 
of the RSFSR V. I. Ryabikov appointed 
Chairman of the All-Russian Economic 
Conncil. 


25 N. L Belyaev released from his post as First 
Secretary and Member of the Stavropol Krat 
Committee, 

F. D. Kulakov appointed First Secretary , 
of the Stavropol Krai Committee. 

V. Serov appointed First Secretary of the 
Board of the Union of Artists of the RSFSR. 


28 Rasuloy Dzhabar a aa! Ambassador tc 
Togo. 
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PARTI 
The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


Presidium of the Central Committee 


Members 
ARISTOV, Averky B. ' , KUUSINEN, Otto V. 
— FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. MIKOYAN, Anastas I. 
IGNATOV, Nikolai G. MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. 
` KHRUSHCHEY, Nikita S. PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. 
KOZLOV, Frol R. SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 
SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 
Candidate Members 
KALNBERZINS, Jan E. MAZUROY, Kirill T. 
. KIRILENKO, Andrei P. MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 


KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. PERVUKHIN, Mikhail G. 
POSPELOV, Petr N. 


Secretariat of the Central Committee 


First Secretary 
KHRUSHCHEY, Nikita S. 


Secretaries 


KOZLOV, Frol R. MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. 
KUUSINEN, Otto V. ' SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 


Party Control Committee 
Chairman 
SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 


BAITSOV, Ivan P. KOMAROV, Pavel T. 
Central Auditing Commission 


Chairman : 
MOSKATOV, Petr G.` 


Members of the Central Committee 


ALFEROV, Pavel N. Member, Party Control 
Committee. 


ANDREEV, Andrei A. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. Politburo Member, 1932—52. 


ARISTOV, Averky B. Member, Central Commit- 
tee Presidium. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


AVKHIMOVICH, Nikolai É. Bureau Member, 

“Belorussian Party Central Committee, Minister 
of Grain Products, Belorussian SSR. Deputy, 
“Supreme Soviet. 

BAIBAKOV, Nikolai K. Chairman, Krasnodar 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


BELYAEV, Nikolai L Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 


BENEDIKTOV, Ivan A. Ambassador to India 


Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
BESHCHBYV, Boris P. Minster, Ways of Commu- 
nication. Deputy, Supreme Soviet: H 
BOBROVNIKOV, Nikolai I. Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, Moscow City Soviet. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BOITSOV, Ivan P. Deputy Chairman, Party 
Control Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BREZHNEV, Dmitry D. No ‘information avail- 

_ able. 

BREZHNEV, Leonid I. Chairman, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. = 

BULGANIN, Nikolai A. Nc information available. 


CHERNYSHEV, Vasily E. First Secretary, | 


Kaliningrad Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 


preme Soviet. 
DANTYALOV, Abdurakhman D. First Secretary, 


Dagestan Oblast Committee, Member, Su- - 


preme Soviet Presidium. 


DEMENTEV, Petr V. Chairman, State Corsetti 
tee for Aviation Technology. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

DENISOV, Georgy A. Ficst Secretary, Saratov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

DERYUGIN, Boris I. Secretary, Omsk Oblast 
Committee. 


DORONIN, Pavel I. First Secretary, Smolensk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
DUDUROYV, Nikolai P. No information available. 


DZHAVAKHISHVILI, Sivi D. Chairman, Coun- 
cil of Ministers, Geotgian SSR. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

EFREMOV, Leonid N. First Secretary, Gorky 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet 

EFREMOV, Mikhail T. E-rst Secretary, Kuibyshet 
Oblast Committee. Czputy, Supreme Soviet 

ENYUTIN, Georgy V. Chairman, Soviet Contro. 
Commission. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. Member, Centra: 
Committee Presidium. Minister of Culture 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GAEVOIL, Anton I. First Secretary, Dneprope- 
trovsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Snpreme 
Soviet. 


GAFUROV, Bobodzharr G. Director, Institute 
for Eastern Studies, “Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR. Deputy, Swpreme Soviet. 


GORYACHEV, Fedor S First Secretary, Kalinic 
Oblast Committee. Ceputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GRISHIN, Ivan T. Ambassador to Crecho 
slovakia. 


GRISHIN, Viktor V. Member, Moscow City 
Soviet. Chairman, Al-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions. Dzputy, Supreme ; Soviet. 


GROMYKO, Andrei A. Minister of. Foreigr 
Affairs. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


IGNATEV, Semen D. First Secretary, Tatar 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


IGNATOV, Nikolai F. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


IGNATOV, Nikolai G. Member, Centre] Com- 
mittes Presidium. Member, Party Central 
Committee Bureau fcr the RSFSR. Deputy 
-Chairman, Council of Ministers. 

KABANOV, Ivan G. Mirister without portfolio. 
Deputy, Supreme Sov-st. 

KABIN, Ivan G. First Secretary, Estonian Party 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KALCHENKO, Nikifor T. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Ukrainian ESR. Deputy Chairman, 
Soviet of the Union. Ceputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KALNBERZINS, Jan E. Candidate Member, 
' Central Committee Presidium. Deputy Chair- 


. man, Supreme: Soviet Presidium. Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presic‘um, Latvian SSR. 


KAPITONOV, Ivan V; Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 

KHRUNICHEV, Mikhail V. Deputy Cheirman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minis- 
ter of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme’ Soviet. 

KHRUSHCHEV, Nikita S. Central Committee 
First Secretary ‘and Presidium Member. 
Chairman, Party Central Committee Bureau 
for the RSFSR. Chairman, Council of Minis- 
ters. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KHVOROSTUKHIN, Aleksei I. First Secretary, 
Tula. Oblast Committee. ee Supreme 
Soviet. 


KTRICHENKO, Aleksei I. No information 
available. 


KIRILENKO, Andrei P. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Sverdlovsk Oblast Committee. Member, Party 
Central Committee Bureau for the RSFSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KISILEV, Nikolai V. First Secretary, Rostov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KLIMENKO, Vasily K. First Secretary, Lugansk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOBELEV, Boris N. First Secretary, Novosibirsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOLUSHCHINSKY, Evgeny P. First Secretary, 
Omsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KONEV, Ivan S. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
Deputy Minister of Defense. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KORNEICHUK, Aleksandr E. Presidium Mem- 
ber, Union of Soviet Writers. Board Member, 
Union of Soviet Writers. Vice-President, 
World Peace Council. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. Candidate Mem- 
ber, Central Committee Presidium. Presidium 
Member, Ukrainian Party Central Committee. 
Deputy Chairman, Supreme Soviet Presidium. 
Chairman, Supreme Soviet Presidium, Ukrain- 

* jan SSR. 

KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOVRIGINA, Mariya D. No information avail- 
able. 


KOZLOV, Frol R. Central Committee Secretary 
and Presidium Member. Member, Party 
Central Committee Burean for the RSFSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KUCHERENKO, Vladimir A. Chairman, State 
Committee for Building Affairs. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KUNAEV, Dinmukhamed A. First Secretary, 
Kazakh Party Central Committee. President, 
Academy of Sciences of the Kazakh SSR. 

_ Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KUUSINEN, Otto V. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 

© Soviet. 

KUZNETSOV, Vasily V. First Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LAPTEV, Nikolai V. First Secretary, Chelyabinsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LARIONOV, Aleksei N. First Secretary, Ryazan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LATUNOV, Ivan S. First Secretary,’ Vologda 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

LEBEDEV, Ivan K. First Secretary, Stavropol 
Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


i LUBENNIKOV, Leonid I. Occupies responsible 


position in Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Minister of Defense. Deputy,’ 
Supreme Soviet. 


.MARCHENKO, Ivan T. Second Secretary, 


Moscow City Committee. Member, Moscow 
City Soviet. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
MARKOV, Vasily S. First Secretary, Orel Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
MATSKEVICH, Vladimir V. Minister of Agri- 
culture. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
MAZUROV, Kirill T. (Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary 
and Bureau Member, Belorussian Party 
Central Committee. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 
MIKHAILOV, Nikolai A. Member, Moscow 
City Soviet. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
MIKOYAN, Anastas I. Member, Central Commit- 
tee Presidium. First Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
MITIN, Mark B. Board Chairman, All-Union 
Society for the Dissemination of Political and 
Scientific Knowledge. Member, Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
MOSKALENKO, Kirill S. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Commander, Moscow Military District 
and City Garrison. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MOSKVIN, Vasily A. First Secretary, Tomsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


" MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. Central Commit- 
tee Secretary and Presidium Member. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


MURATOV, Zinnyat I. No information avail- 
able. 


MUSTAFAEV, Imam D. saat 
Soviet. 


MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Georgian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


NAZRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. penay Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Su- 
preme Soviet Presidium, Uzbek SSR. 

ORGANOV, Nikolai N. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers of the RSFSR. Deputy 

_ Chairman, Supreme Soviet Presidium, Chair- 
man, Supreme Soviet Presidium of the RSFSR. 


PATOLICHREV, Nikolai S. Minister of Foreign 
Trade, Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PEGOV, Nikolai M. Ambassador to Iran. 


»~PERVUKHIN, Mikhail G. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. Ambassador to 

~ East Germany. 

PETUKHOY, Konstantin D. Chairman, State 
Scientific and Technical Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

PODGORNY, Ntkolai V. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. First Secretary, Ukrainian 
Party Central Committee. Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. 


POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. Member, Central 
Committes Presidium. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers of the RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

PONOMARENKO, Panteleimon K. No infor- 

mation available. 

PONOMAREV, Boris N. Department Head, 
Party Certral Committee. Editor of revised 
History of Party. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

POSPELOV, Petr N. Candidate Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Deputy, 
Soviet. 

PROKOFEV, Vasily A. First Secretary, Novgorod 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PUZANOV, Aleksandr M. Ambaseddor to 
North Korea. 


Supreme 


Supreme, 


PYSIN, Konstantin G. First Secretary, Altai 
Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
RAGIMOV, Sadykh G. Y. Bureau Member, 

Azerbaidzhan Party Central Committee. Dep- 

_, uty, Supreme Soviet. 

RAZZAKOV, Iskhak R First Secretary, Kirgiz 
Party Central Committee. Deputy, Suprem= 
Soviet. 

RUMYANTSEV, Aleksei M. Occupies respon- 
sible position in Party Central Committee. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SABUROV, Maksim Z. 
Machine-Building Plant. 

SERDYUK, Zinovy T. First Secretary, Molda- ' 
van Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
“Supreme Soviet. 

SEROV, Ivan A. General of the Army. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. / 

SHELEPIN, Aleksandr MN. Chairman, Cammittee 
for State Security. Deputy, Supreme Soviet | 


“Director, Sarator 


SSHKOLNIKOV, Aleksei M. First Secretary 


Voronezh Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 
SHTYKOV, Terenty F. No information available 


SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. Member, Centra 
‘Committee Presidium. Chairman, Party Con- 
‘trol Committee. 


SNECKUS, Antanas J. First Secretary, Lithu- 
anian Party Central Committee. Deputy. 
Supreme Soviet. 

SOKOLOVSKY, Vasily D. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Former Firsc Deputy Minster of 
Defense. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

STAKHURSKY, Mikhail M. First Secretary. 


Zhitomir Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme - 


Soviet. 

STRUEV, Aleksei L Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers of the RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SUSLOV, Mikhail A. Central Committee Secre- 


tary and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


SUSLOV, Viktor M. Na Peas available. 
TIKHOMIROV, Sergei M. First Deputy Chait- 


man, State Committee for Chemistry. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


TITOV, Fedor E. First Secretary, Ivanovo Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TITOV, Vitaly N. First Secretary, Kharkov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TOVMASYAN, Suren A. First Secretary, 
Armenian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

USTINOV, Dmitry F. Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
VANNIKOV, Boris L. Deputy Minister of 

Medium Machine Building. 

VASILEVSKY, Aleksandr M. In retirement. 

VOLKOV, Aleksandr P. Chairman, State Commit- 
tee for Questions of Labor and Wages. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

VORONOV, Gennady I. First Secretary, Oren- 
burg Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

‘ , 


VOROSHILOV, Kliment E. Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. 


YAKOVLEV, Ivan D. First Secretary, Ulya- 


novsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

YASNOV, Mikhail A. Member, Party Central 
‘ Committee Bureau for the RSFSR. First 
Deputy Chairman, Council of Ministers of the 
RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


YUDIN, Pavel F. Ambassador to China. 


` ZADEMIDKOy Aleksandr N. Chairman, Keme- 


rovo Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


ZHEGALIN, Ivan K. First Secretary, Stalingrad 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ZVEREV, Arseny G. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


. The following, elected at the Twentieth Party Congress, are no longer members: 


Deceased : 


MALYSHEYV, Vyacheslav A. 
PANKRATOVA, Anna M. 


TEVOSYAN, Ivan F. 
ZAVENYAGIN, Avraamy P. 


Bixcluded : 


BABAEV, Sukhkan 
KAGANOVICH, Lazar M. 


MALENKOV, Georgy M. 
MOLOTOV, Vyachesliv M. 


SHEPILOV, Dmitry T. 
ZHUKOV, Georgy K. 


Candidate Members of the Central Commttee 


ANDREEVA, „Nadezhda N. Secretary, Moscow 
Bauman Raion Committee. Bureau Member, 
Moscow City Commitee. 

BAGRAMYAN, Ivan K. Marshal of the Soviet 

. Union. Head, Voroshilov Higher General 
Staff Military Academy. Deputy, Supreme 

\ Soviet. 

BIRYUZOV, Sergei S. Marshal of the ‘Soviet 
Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. Com- 


mander in Chief, Antiaircraft Deferse. Deputy, 7 


Supreme Soviet. 

BORISOV, Semen Z. First Secretary, Yakutsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BUBNOVSKY, Nikita D. Central Committee 
Secretary and Presidium Candidate Member, 
Ukrainian SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BUDENNY, Semen M. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Member, Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

BUTUZOV, Sergei M. First Secretary, Penza 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

’ CHEPLAKOV, Petr F. First Secretary, Sakhalin 

Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 

CHUBINIDZE, Miron D. Minister of Social 
Security. i . 

CHUIKOV, Vasily I. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Commander in Chief, Ground Forces. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

i CHURAEV, Viktor M. Department Head, Pany 

Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

DYGAL Nikolai A. Minister Without Portfolio, 
First Deputy Chairman, State Planning 
Commission (Gosplan) of the RSFSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. ` - 

ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav, P. Minister of Higher 
Education. 

EPISHEV, Aleksei A. Ambassador to Rumania. 


EREMENKO, Andrei I. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Commander, North Caucasus Military 
District. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 

EVSEENKO, Mikhail A. Deputy Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan) of the 
RSFSR. Minister of the RSFSR. 

FIRYUBIN, Nikolai P. Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

FLORENTEV, Leonid Y. First S Ko- 
stroma Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


z 


GANENKO, Ivan P. Fret Secretary, Astrakhaa 

Oblast Committee, Deputy, Supreme Sovie=. 

GLEBOVSKY, Georgy N. Director, Ural Heavy 
.. Machine Building Works Uralwash, ` 

GORBATOV, Aleksandr V. Commander, Balt 
Military District. Bareau Member, Latvian 
Party Central Comm _ttee. 

GORSHKOV, Sergei A. Admiral of the Flee-, 
Commander in Chief Naval Forces. 

GRECHKO, Andrei A. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. First Deputy Llinister of Defense. Com 
mander in Chief, Warsaw Pact Forces. Membez, 
Commission for Foreign Affaire of the Soviet 
of the Union. Deputz, Supreme Soviet. A 

GRECHUKHA, Mikhal S. First Deputy Chai 
man, Council of Ministers, i Di SSE. | 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GRISHIN, Konstantin N. First TENE Viad- 
mir Oblast Committee. Deputy, Suprem» 
Soviet. 

GRISHKO, Grigory E. No information available. 

GROMOYV, Evgeny I. Ambassador to Eungats. 

GUREEV, Nikolai M. First Deputy Chairmar, 
Council of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. Department Heed, Stat= 
Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minister cf 
the USSR. 

ISLYUKOV, Semen M. First Secretary, Chuvash 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme. Sovier 

IVASHCHENKO, Olgz I. Central Committes 
Secretary and Presidfum Candidate Membe 

_ Ukrainian SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KALMYKOV, Valery D. Chairman, Stare Con= 
inittee for Radio and Electronics. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. - 

KANUNNIKOV, Mikhail Y. First Secretary 
Pskov Oblast Committee: Deputy, Suprems 
Soviet. 


KAZANETS, Ivan P. First Secretary, Stalino 
Oblast Committee. Ceputy, Supreme Soviet 

KHAKHALOV, Alekecadr U. First Secretary, 
Party Central Committee, Buryat ASSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KLIMOV, A. P. Board Chairman, Central Unios 
of Consumers’ Cooperatives., 


KOMAROV, Pavel T. Deputy Chairman, Party 
Control Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


‘ KOMYAKHOV, Vasily G. First Secretary, 


Crimean Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme : 


Soviet. 


KONSTANTINOV, Fedor V. Head of Depart- 
ment for Agitation and Propaganda, Party 
Central Committee. Editor, Kommunist. Corre- 
sponding Member, Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR. 


KORNIBETS, Leonid R. Chairman, State Commit- 


tee for Grain Products. Minister of the USSR. | 


.’ Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOSOV, Vasily V. First Secretary, Tyumen: ` 


. Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Automation and Machine Building. 
Deputy, ee Soviet. 


KOVAL, Konstantin I No information available, 


KOZLOV, Aleksei I. First Secretary, Chita Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme’ Soviet. 


KOZLOV, Vasily I. Deputy Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium, Belorussian SSR. 


KRAKHMALEV, Mikhail K. First Secretary, 

Belgorod Oblast Committee, Deputy, Supreme 
F Soviet.” 

KUMYKIN, Pavel N. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Trade. “ 

LACIS, Vilis T. Chairman, Soviet of Nationalities. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LOBANOV, Pavel P. Chairman, Soviet of the 
Union. President, Lenin All-Union Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. . 

LOGINOV, Savely P. First Secretary, Arkhangelsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


'LOMAKO, Petr' F. Chairman, Krasnoyarsk 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme S Soviet, 

LUCHINSKY, Aleksandr A.General of the Army. 
Occupies responsible position in Moma of 
Defense Central Apparatus, 

LUNEV, Karp F. Deputy Minister of Internal 
Affairs. 

LYKOVA,.Lidiya P. Second Secretary, Ivanovo 


MAKSAREV, Yury E. Deputy Chairman, Com- 
mittee for Lenin Prizes for Science and 
Technology. 


MALIK, Yakov A. Deputy Foreiga Minister. 


MELNIKOV, Leonid G. First Deputy Chairman, 
-Council of Ministers, Kazakh SSR. Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan), Kazakh 
SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MELNIKOV, Roman E. Second Secretary and 
Bureau Member, Uzbek Party Central Com- 
mittee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MENSHIKOV, Mikhail A. Ambassador to the 
United States. 


MUURISEPP, Aleksei A. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Estonian SSR. Bureau Member, 
Estonian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


MYLARSHCHIKOV, Vladimir P. Member, 
Party Central Committee Bureau for the 
RSFSR. Head, Party Central Committee 
Department of Agriculture for the RSFSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


NAIDEK, Leonty I. Second Secretary, Ukrainian 
Party Central Committee, Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

NEDELIN, Mitrofan I: Marshal of Artillery. 
Deputy Minister of Defense. Commander in 
Chief, Soviet Artillery. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

NEFEDOVA, Olimpiada I. Central Committee 
Chairman, Textile and Light Industry Workers 
Trade Union. 


ORLOV, Georgy M. Deputy Chairman, State 
‘Planning Commission (Gosplan) of the 
RSFSR. Minister of the RSFSR. 


ORLOVSKY, Kirill P. Member, Belorussian 
Party Central Committee. Chairman, Rassvet 
Kolkhoz, Mogilev Oblast. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

OSTROVITYANOV, Konstantin V. Vice- 
President, Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 


PALECKIS, Justas I. Deputy Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium, Lithnanian SSR. 

PAVLOV, Dmitry V. Minister of Trade of the 
RSFSR.” 


PCHELYAKOV, Aleksandr P. First Secretary, 
Kirov Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


PETUKHOV, Aleksandr U. First Secretary, 
Bryansk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

PILIPETS, Stepan M. First Secretary, Kemerovo 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme ‘Soviet. 

POPOVA, Nina V. Chairmah, Union of Soviet 
Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations 
with Foreign - Countries. Depaty, Supreme 
Soviet. 

POSTOVALOV, TEN O. First TENN 
Kaluga Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. ! 

RAIZER, David Y. No AfSihsbiek available. 


RASHIDOY, Sharaf R. First Secretary, Uzbek 
Party Central Commit-ee. Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium, Uzbek SSR. Depot, Su- 


preme Soviet. 
RUD, Gerasim Y. No information available. 


RUDAKOV, Aleksandr P. Head, Party Central 
Committee Department for Heavy Industry. 


RUDENKO, Roman A. Procurator General. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. ` 
RYABIKOV, Vasily M. ee responsible 
x position in industry. 
SEMICHASTNY, Vladimir E. Douc Head, 


Party Central Committee. Depury, Supreme 


Soviet. , 

SENIN, Ivan S. First Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Chairman, State 
Planning Commission ‘(Gosplan), Ukrainian 
SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SHASHKOV, Zasima A. Minister of the River 
Fleet of the RSFSR.. 


SHEREMETRV, Aleksandr G. Member, State 
Committee for Foreign Economic Relations. 
Chairman, a acai Economic Council 
(Sovnarkhoz). 


SINYAGOVSKY, Petr E. Head of Pit 56, 
Kadierxgo! Coal Mining Trust. Deputy, Su- 

_ preme Soviet. 

SIZOV, Gennady F. First Secretary, Kurgan 
Oblast ‘Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SKIDANENKO, Tvan T. No information avail- 
able. 


SKULKOV, Igor P. Chairman, Soviet Control 
Commission of the RSFSR. Deputy, Bees 
Soviet. 


, 


I0 


SMIRNOV, Nikolai I. Chairman, Leningrad 
City Executive Com-iittee. Deputy, a 
Soviet. 

SOKOLOV, Tikhon I. First Secretary, Perm 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovie-. 


SOLOVEV, Leonid N. Deputy Chairman, Al- 
Union Central Corncil.of Trade Unione, 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


STEPANOV, Sergei A. Chairman, Sverdlovss 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. -` 

STROKIN, Nikolai I. Deputy Chairman, State 
Planning Commissior (Gosplan). Minister cf 
the USSR. 

SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. Chairman, Ceuncil cf 
Ministers, Lithuariian SSR. Bureau Lfembe-, 
Lithuanian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SURGANOV, Fedor A. Secretary, Bebrussiaa 


Party Central Committee. Deputy, Suprem= 
Soviet.. 


SURKOV, Aleksei A. Ceputy, Supreme: Soviez. 

TARASOV, Mikhail P, Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TASHENEV, Zhumabek A. Bureu Membet, 
Council of Ministers, Kazakh SSR. Députy, 
Supreme Soviet. . 


TIMOSHENKO, Semen K. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Former Ccmmander, Belorussian 
Military District. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


TOKA, Salchak K. First Secretary, Tuve Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. ' 


TROFIMOV, Aleksandr S. No information“ 
available. E . 


TUMANOVA, Zoya P. Occupies responsibi | i 
position in Party Central Committee. : 


TUR, Ivan P. No information available. 


VORONOY, Fedosy D. Director, Meadas 
Metallurgical Combine. 


YURKIN, Tikhon A. Deputy Minister of TPA 
culture of the RSFSR. 


ZAKURDAEY, Vasily L First Secretary, Mordi, 
vinian Oblast Committee. 


ZAMCHEVSKY, Ivan K. Ambassador- tæ 
aa 


ZHAVORONKOV, Vasily G. Dephty Chairman, ZHURIN, Nikolai I. First Secretary, North 
` Soviet Control Commission. -Kazakhstan Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
` ZHIGAREV, Pavel F. Chief Marshdl of Aviation... Preme Soviet. 
Chief of Civil Air Lines. Dephiy, pepene ZOLOTUKHIN, Grigory S. First Secretary, 
Soviet. « Tambov Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
ZHIMERIN, Dmitry G. ae ‘Chairman, Sovich n 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan) of the ZORIN, Valerian A. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
RSFSR. Minister of the RSFSR., $ Affairs. 
ZHUKOV, Konstantin P. First Secretary, ° ZOTOV; Vasily P. Deputy Chairman, State 
Lipetsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Planning Commission (Gosplan). Deputy, 
Soviet. Supreme Soviet. 


The following, elected at the Twentieth Party Congress, are no longer candidate members: 
; Deceased : 


FADEEV, Aleksandr A. NOSENKO, Ivan L 
LIKHACHEV, Ivan A. YUDIN, Pavel A. 
NIKITIN, Petr V. ' . ZARUBIN, Georgy N. 
‘ 4 
} 
Erret Secretaries of the Céntral Committees of the Union-Republic 
a) Communist Parties 
RSPR pagiacidy S E KHRUSHCHEYV, Nikita S. 
| Ukrainian SSR ©... ansees PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
Belorussian SSR ..... a A REAK a MAZUROV, Kirill T 
bek SSR siririna reaa aTa RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. 
Kazakh SSR... ee cee bee eee EE 1... KUNAEV,D. A. 
: Georgian SSR oc: sceaeacncatesp cine MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 
. Azerbaidzhan SSR oo... ccc cece seen eee AKHUNDOY, V. Y. 
f Lithuanian SSR ...... PP eant SNECKUS, Antanas J. ` 
Moldavian SSR... l...a. Henin SERDYUK, Zinovy T. 
Latvian SSR ......... dbavatingke Radars PELSHE, A. J. 
Kirgiz SSRs oriras ao ie aches Gales RAZZAKOV, Iskhak R. 
Tadzhik SSR ........ Paier ies pea a ULDZHABAEV, Tursunbai 
Armenian SSR ....... da REE onsen’ TOVMASYAN, Suren A. 
«ape GSR 0/2 6cats seveces tens ev es OVEZOV, Balysh l 
‘Estonian SSR ........ EEA SRN tate KABIN, Ivan G. 





* There is no separate Communist of he RSFSR, Party afato ja thla republi ee band by the Paty Conta Commie 
aat gp ee rane Common Pary of » Khrushchev, 


‘ It 


2 PARTI | 
| s 
The Soviet Government 
1 
Council of Ministers 
' Chairman 
i ' KHRUSHCHBV, Nikita S. 


| First Deputy Chairmen 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. \MIKOYAN, Anastas I. 


Deputy Chairmen : 
IGNATOV, Nikolai G. NOVIKOV, Vladimir N. 
USTINOV, Dmitry F. ' ZASYADKO, Aleksandr F. 


All-Union Ministries and Incumbents* 


x 8 Medium Machine Building: Electric Power Station Construction: 

SLAVSKY, Efm P., : NOVIKOV, L T. 

Transportation Construction: Foreign Trade: _ 
KOZHEVNIKOV, Evgeny F. PATOLICHEYV, Nikolai S. 

Merchant Marine: ' ” Ways of Communication: 
BAKAEV, Viktor G. BESHCHEY, Boris P. 

j ; , Ministers (without portfolio): 
i DYGAI, Nikolai A. KABANOV, Ivan G. ' 


r y ut 
` i 


All-Union Departments at Ministerial Level 


Chairman of State Committee for Aviation Technology ............ DEMENTEYV, Petr V. 
Chairman of State Committee for Automation and Machine Building. . KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. 
Chairman of State Scientific and Economic Council ................ ZASYADKO, Aleksandr F. 
Chairman of State Committee for Foreign Economic Relations....... SKACHKOV, Semen A. 
Chairman of State Committee for Questions of Labor and Wages .... VOLKOV, Aleksandr P. 
Chairman of State Committee for Defense Technology.............. RUDNEV, Konstantin N, 
Chairman ‘of State Committee for Radio and Electronics ..... Eroi KALMYKOV, Valery D. 

' Chairman of State Committee for Shipbuilding A EEIN ARE BUTOMA, Boris E. 
Chairman of State Committee for Chemistry EEEO twas ENEAS FEDOROV, Viktor S. 
Chairman of Board of State Bank ..........0.;c0008 R E KOROVUSHKIN, A. K. 


Chairman of ae Committee for Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries, ZHUKOV, Georgy A. 





| i3 


Union-Republic Ministries and Incumbents . 


Foreign Affairs: Geology and Mineral Resource Conservation: 

GROMYEO, Andrei A. ANTROPOV, Petr Y. 
Defense: Health: 

MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. - KURASHOV, Sergei V. 
Finance: Agriculture: 

GARBUZOV, Vasily F. i MATSKEVICH, Vladimir V. 
Communications: Higher Education: 

PSURTSEV, Nikolai D. ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. 

Culture: 
FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. 


Union-Republic Departments at Ministerial Level 


Chairman of Soviet Control Commission...............s0eeeees ENYUTIN, Georgy V. 
Chairman of Committee for State Security ........... cee eee eee SHELEPIN; Aleksandr N. 
Chairman of State Scientific and Technical Committee ........... PETUKHOV, Konstantin D. 
_ Chairman of State Committee for Building Affairs .............. KUCHERENKO, Vladmir A. 
Chairman of State Committee for Grain Products ...........0005 KORN:ETS, Leonid R. 
Chairman of State Committee for Vocational and Technical Training ZELENKO, Gendrikh I. 
Chairman of State Planning Commission (Gosplan) ......... re.. NOVIKOV, Vladimir N. 
First Deputy Chairmen of Gosplan (with rank of minister)....... LESECHKO, Mikhail A. 
PEROV, Georgy V. 
Deputy Chairmen of Gosplan (with rank of minister) ........... KHRUNICHEY, Mikhail V. 
' STROKIN, Nikolai I. 
ZOTOY, Vasily P. 
: DEMSHITS, Veniamin E. 
Heads of Departments of Gosplan (with rank of minister)........ ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. 
: KHLAMOYV, Grigory S. 
y NOVOSELOV, Efim S. 
Head of the Central Statistical Administration .......aessssere.. STAROVSKY, Vladimir N. 


Chairmen of the Councils of Ministers 


of the Union Republics 

RSFSR ei eurenean nas PENO prob eres oe POLYANSKY,.Dmitry S. 
Ukrainian SSR ..... ee ec eee cece tenes KALCHENKO, Nikifor T. 
Belorussian SSR ....... ee ce cece ee ee eens KISELEV, Tikhan Y. 
Uzbek SSR oss s dcse cei Sate wo taie i daai ALIMOV, Aris A. 
Kazakh SSR... ccc eee cece eect eee e eens TASHENEV, Zhnmabek A. 

SSR os cients ber ea cine ee wee PEET DZHAVAKHISHVILI, Givi D. 
Azerbaidzhan SSR ..... 2. ee ee eee ISKENDEROV, Mamed A. 
Lithuanian SSR .... 2... cece ee eee eee ee , SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. 
Moldavian SSR.... 6. cece eee eee He veccereere-t DIORDITSA, Aleksandr F. 
Latvian SSR wo... cece cece ee eee neces PEIVE, Jan V. 
Kirgiz SSR ......ccececececssuceseceeues DIKOMBABV, Kazy D 
Tadzhik: SSR s:5o'ece:aie iets e noni eena DODKHUDOEY, Nazatsho 
Armenian SSR ..... 2. eee ee eee KOCHINYAN, Anton E. 
Turkmën SSR oc. dsckxcctesecee ors peMeddestisless OVESOV, Balysk 
Estonian SSR seses reee nra cece ee eens MUURISEPP, Aleksei A. 


_ -Presidiuni of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
Chairman ; 
BREZHNEV, LeonidI. 


Deputy Chairmen 
Deputy chalrmen are chairmen of the Presidiums of the Supeeme Soviets of the Union Republica (see below 
k : , Secretary 
! GEORGADZE, Mikhail P. 
f Members 
ANDREEV, Andrei A. KIRICHENKO, Aleksei I. 
BATYEV, Salikh G. MAZUROYV, Kirill T. 
BELYABEV, Nikolai I. ' NURIEV, Ziya N. 
BUDENNY, Semen M. PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
BURKATSKAYA, Galina E. PRIVALOV, Mikhail M. 
DANIYALOV; Abdurakhman D. SPIRIDONOV, Ivan V. 
FEDOROVA, Varvara E. , TURSUNKULOV, Khamrakul 
KAPITONOYV, Ivan V. USTINOV, Vladimir I. 
j ! VOROSHILOV, Kliment E. 


Chairmen of the Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets 


of the Union Republics 

RES T EEA ER ORGANOV, Nikolai N. 
Ukrainian SSR ..... a Paa PE a KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. 
Belorussian SSR ....!..-cc-cccceeceeeaes KOZLOV, Vasily I. 

Uzbek SSR .....cccecccsccsccsecescssens NAZRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. 
Kazakh SSR ...cccecececcccccuceuceceees KARIBZHANOV, Fazik 
Georgian SSR oo... eee eee eee eee ee] DZOTSENIDZE, Georgy S. 
Azetbaidzhan SSR .......... te thet toe DZHAFAROV,-Saftar M. 
Lithuanian SSR ..........ce sees EEES PALECKIS, Justas I. 
Moldavian SSR.....eceecceccecceeeeeeees KODITSA, Ivan S. 
Latvian SSR ..... idea cs ocho ate KALNBERZINS, Jan E: 
Kirgiz SSR oo... cc oS ieni aA TERTS KULATOV, Turabai K. 
Tadzhik SSR ......cheecee ce cee cee ceeees RAKHMATOV, M. ` 
Armenian SSR... 4.0). ce cece ee ee es .... ARUSHANYAN, Shmavon M. 
Turkmen SSR ...... Ps kees aasi BAIRAMOV, Nurberdy 
Estonian SSR ........eeee ee eee EASON EIHFELD,I.G. ` 

- } 
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The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
` or THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 


* 


The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scholars and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 
engaged in research on their homeland. 


* 
Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 


origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the INSTITUTE. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannbardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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The Communist Orchestra of the Future 
Error R. GOODMAN 


When Khrushchev told the Twenty-First Party Congress in January, 1959 
that “the Soviet people have now entered the new phase of historical development 
in which socialism becomes Communism,” he officially reawakened interest in the 
millennial goal of the Soviet regime. It would seem relevant to ask what, con- 
cretely, is the nature of this apocalyptic vision of the ultimate stage of Communism 
in which, we are told, man would realize the full potential of human existence 
and achieve total freedom. 


Two apparently contradictory images of the future Communist man are dis- 
cernible in the Marxist heritage. On the one hand, Marx and Engels assumed that 
the birth of a classless and stateless society would mark the end of an institution- 
alized division of labor which stifles man’s capacities and degrades his human 
dignity. As the future society wipes away the distinction between mental and 
manual work, as well as the distinction between urban and rural life, all labor 
becomes interchangeable. “In Communist society,” Marx and Engels predicted, 


where no one has an exclusive sphere of activity but each can become accomplished 
in any branch he wishes, society regulates the general production and thus makes 
it possible for me to do one thing today and another tomorrow, to hunt in the 
morning, fish in the afternoon, rear cattle in the evening, criticize after dinner, just 
as I have a mind, without ever becoming a hunter, fisherman, shepherd or critic. 


On the other hand, Marx and Engels insisted that their ultimate image of 
society differed basically from that of the anarchists, who wanted to disperse all 
centrally-controlled, rigidly-planned forms of social and economic organization. 


1 Marx and Engels, The German Ideology, New York, 1947, p. 22. 


One of the great benefits of proletarian rule, Engels explacned, is that “social 
anarchy of production gives place to a social regulation of production upon a 
definite plan, according to the needs of the community and cf each individual,’™ 
and “socialized production upon a predetermined plan... makes of differert 
classes of society thenceforth an anachronism. In proportion as anarchy in social 
production vanishes, the political authority of the state dies out.” The withering 
away of the state was thus made dependent upon socialized production that would 
be organized and guided from an apex of centralized controls, since the state 
could vanish only when all anarchy in production had been eliminated througa 
the operation of an all-encompassing, centrally planned economy. 

Marx likewise noted that the planned society of the fcture would require 
even more stringent controls over the disposition of labor end a more exacting 
system of book-keeping and economic calculation than had existed under capt 
talism. “After the abolition of the capitalist mode of production,” Marx antic- 
pated that “the regulation of the labor time and the distribution of the social 
labor among the various groups of production, also the keeping of accounts ia 
connection with this, becomes more essential than ever.” Cr again, if itis true 
that “regulation and order are themselves indispensable elements of any mode cf 
production,” then the future organization of the productive process must also 
be subject to strict regulation and discipline. “All labors,’ Mars generalizec, 
“in which many individuals cooperate, necessarily require for the conrection 
and unity of the process one commanding will, and this performs a function... in 
the same way as does that of a director of an orchestra.”® In likening the joint 
labor process to the functioning of an orchestra Marx seemed to be sayirg that 
in the future society everyone would not only be omnicompetent and endlesslz 
mobile, but he would also always know his proper function and would voluntarily 
and automatically work in harmony with his fellow man in the absence of anv 

‘external coercive authority. Under capitalism, Marx found that “the fanati= 
hankering of the capitalist after economies” was in part responsible for “th= 
discipline exerted over them [the workers] by the capitalist.” But, he-addec, 
“this discipline will become superfluous under a social system in which the laborers 
work for their own account.”? While all forms of the joint labot process demand 
discipline, or as Marx put it, “one commanding will,” in the future society th= 
exploitative disciplice exercised by the capitalists over the workers would b= 
replaced by an equally strict, but non-exploitative, self-discipline exerted by the 
workers over themselves. Upon such self-discipline would Le founded the well 
ordered, harmonious society of the future. This society would, of course, be 
global in scope, since Marx and Engels anticipated a revolution which “wil have 
the whole world as its arena.”’® 

2 Engels, Sovialism, Utopian and Ssisntific, New York, 1945, p. 41. 

> Ibid., p. 47. 

4 Marx, Capital, Kerr Edition, Chicago, 1906—1909, Vol. IIL, p. 992. 

5 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 921 

8 Ibid., Vol. HI, p. 451. Marx repeats this orchestra metaphor in Jbid., VoLI, p. 363; VoL I, p.. 455, 
7 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 100. 

s Marx and Engels, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 1929, Vol. V, p. 476. 
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An All-Encompassing Soviet World Plan 


Soviet theorists embraced fully the ultimate prospect of a centralized, stateless 
world society. Soviet centralism is presently overlaid by a thin veneer of federalism, 
and the Kremlin’s plan for a Soviet World Federation is, in turn, expected to give 
way to a unitary, completely centralist Soviet World State. According to the 
theses of the Second Comintern Congress, “Federation is the transitional form to 
the complete unity of the toilers of the different nations.” A unitary world state 
would be consonant with the “creation of a single world economy regulated by 
the proletariat of all nations according to one common plan.”® This unitary 
world state was likewise considered a transitional form to “no state,” leaving 
behind a highly centralized Communist world society, which was to remain 
forever. Bukharin, whose writings are particularly fruitful regarding the ultimate 
stage of world Communism, asserted flatly that “stateless centralization will be 
possible and historically inevitable, for the growth of productive forces leads 
to centralization.” 1° 

Conversely, stateless centralism would be necessary to sustain the maximal 
growth of the productive forces, upon which the Marxian nirvana of full Commu- 
nism was premised. Only an economy of perpetual, overwhelming abundance 
would allow man to be rewarded according to his needs, rather than according 
to his ability. Bukharin drew this picture of the condition of abundance required 
for Communism: “All products under Communism, created by the labor of all the 
workers, will come into the central distributing warehouses whence any member 
of society, without any money and without any exchange, may take quite freely, 
and in whatever quantity he wishes, everything that he requires for the complete 
satisfaction of his needs.” 1! “When we are victorious on a world scale,” Lenin 
said in reference to this society of abundance in which money had lost all meaning, 
“I think we shall use gold for the purpose of building public toilets in the streets 
of some of the largest cities of the world.”1# One wonders if Lenin had read Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia, in which life was also based on a community of goods 
and where “of gold and silver they commonly make chamber pots and other 
vessels that serve for the most vile uses” (Book IL, Chapter 6). The fact that it 
might not be possible to provide every individual with the complete satisfaction 
of all his needs upon all occasions was dismissed as a bourgeois prejudice. It was 
assumed that capitalism was responsible for depressing production, and the mere 
fact of communal ownership would unleash hitherto unheard-of productive 
impulses. As Stalin explained in an essay of 1906: “At present the development 
of productive forces is hindered by the existence of capitalist property, but if we 
keep in mind that capitalist property will not exist in the future society, it is self- 
evident that the productive forces will increase ten-fold.” 18 





9 Bela Kun (ed.), Komovunistichesky International 9 dokunsentakh, 1919—1932 (The Communist Inter- 
national in Documents, 1919—1932), Moscow, 1933, p. 127. 
10 Marxism and Modern Thought, New York, 1935, p. 78. 
11 N. I. Bukharin (gen. ed.), Elements of Polstical Education, Chicago, 1926, pp. 230—31. 
12 V, I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 3rd ed., Moscow, 1935, Vol. XX VIL, p. 82. 
13 J. V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 1946, Vol. I, p. 338. 


To sharpen the outlines of this immensely productive, centralist society Bukha- 
rin recalled Marx’s attack on the anarchists. “The difference between the anerchist 
structure and that of the Communists is not that one has a state while the othet 
does not; for neither has a state.” These two images of a future society d:fferec 
in that “the anarchist structure, instead of strengthening, centralizing, anc 
disciplining production, will disperse it, thus diminishing man’s domination of 
nature. There will be no common plan, no gigantic organization.” World stateless 
Communism will be organized in precisely the opposite manner: 


There must be a single working pan. The more comprebensive the better. The 
whole world must finally become one great workshop, where all mankind works 
for itself according to a single, stringently executed plan, without employers anc 
capitalists, but with the best machines and best factories. To give production a push for- 
ward, it will be necessary not only to prevent the dispersal of gigantic production, which waz 
inberited from capitalism. On the contrary it will be necessary to increase it stiL 
more. ... In other words, the more centralization the better.14 


Stalin echoed that with the disappearance of the state the workers “will 
manage their economic affairs as a free association of toilers,” and their economy 
“organized according to plan, will be based on the highest technique ir botk 
industry and agriculture.”1® Similarly the 1928 Comintern Program held thar, 
in “the world system of Communism” there will be the “planned utilizatior. of aL 
material resources and a painless economic development on the basis of ar 
unrestricted, smooth and rapid growth of the productive fcrces.’’16 


How will this massive centralized plan be operated in a world devoid of aL 
organs of state power? In Stalin’s 1906 essay it was suggested that “there will have 
to be a central statistical bureau, in addition to local bureaus, which will collecr 
all sorts of information about the needs of the entire society, and then parcel our 

different tasks among the toilers.”” These bureaus would apparently be responsible 
` to some broadly-based authority since “‘conferences and especially congresses 
will also be necessary, the decisions of which will be unconditionally obligatory 
upon those comrades remaining in the minority until the next congress.”1” The 
words “unconditionally obligatory” have a strange ring in a society withoat any 
organs of coercion. It would seem that the social consciousness of each worker 
should be expected to be so highly developed that he would voluntarily consider 
himself obliged to carry out the decisions of these congresses. Stalin evidently 
remained attached to elements of this scheme, since his last theoretical work, 
written in 1952, anticipated the advent of a Communist society of abundaace ir 
which 

the distribution of labor among the branches of production will be regulated not br 

the law of value, which will have ceased to function by that time, but by the growth 

of society’s demand for goods. This will be a society in which production will be 





M N. I Bukharin, Programma kommunistoy (The Communist Program), Moscow, 1921, pp. 7—9. 
15 J, V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Works), op. cit., VoL X, p. 134. 

18 Kommeunistichesky Internatsional y dokumentakb, 1919—1932, op. cit., p. 15. 

17 J. V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Wotks), op. cit., Vol. I, p. 336. 
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regulated by the needs of society, and the éslcalation of society’s needs will acquire 
preeminent significance for the planning bodies.18 

The heir of public property then will not be the state, which will have withered 
away, but society itself in the shape of a central, directing organ.1® 


Bukharin agreed that the direction of this gigantic “workshop” would have 
to be entrusted to some central economic organ, since “the broader and more 
comprehensive the general plan, the more gigantic the dimensions of the organi- 
` zation of production, the more necessary it will be to get all data from a single 
accounting and control center...”#9 At the base of this economic pyramid 
Bukharin foresaw mass otganizations somewhat like Stalin’s suggested conferences 
and congresses: “The basis of the organization of future Communist society will 
be the unions and groups of workers in all forms... amalgamated on a world 
scale, with their congresses and other institutions.” As in the case of Stalin’s 
scheme the exact relationship between this single controlling summit and the 
undergirding mass congresses and “other institutions” is completely undefined. 
In an uncharacteristic fit of modesty Bukharin admitted that “it is possible that 
in a highly developed Communist society there will arise some other organizations 
and institutions, unlike any known to us until now, built upon completely 
different foundations.”*! In May, 1918 Lenin hazarded the prediction that the 
future administrative institutions would be a direct extension of the newly- 
created economic organs of the Soviet state. He anticipated an increasingly 
important “role for the Councils of the People’s Economy, which alone of all the 
state institutions are destined to occupy a permanent place.” After the withering 
away of the old apparatus of state, the central directing and planning organ could 
be likened to “the apparatus of the type of the Supreme Council of the People’s 
Economy, which is destined to grow, to develop and become strong, and to 
perform all the main activities of organized society.” 22 


One assumption was stated without hesitation: namely, the more comprehensive 
the plan the easier it would be to operate. Bigness was not considered an impedi- 
ment to smooth administration. Once the contradictions and the anarchy of the 
capitalist system had been eliminated, gigantic economic operations would be an 
unmitigated blessing. (At least this was the opinion offered before the Soviet 
leaders had any experience with the administration of state power.) When ques- 
tions were raised about the planning of production, distribution of labor and the 
keeping of accounts, Bukharin replied lightly: “Tt is not difficult to answer these 
questions.” The people in the statistical bureaus would neatly resolve all these 
operations within the framework of a single plan, which would be simplicity 





18 J. V. Stalin, Bhonomicheshis problemy sotsializma » SSSR. (Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
USSR), Moscow, 1952, p. 23. 

19 bid., p. 88., 

10 N. I. Bukharin, Programma koereunistov, op. cit., pp. 8—9. See also Ibid., pp. 28, 57—58; N. I. 
Bukharin and E. Preobrazhensky, Azbyka kommunizma (The Alphabet of Communism), Moscow, 1919, 
pp. 46, 48, and 233; N. I. Bukharin (gen, ed.), Elements of Political Education, op. cit., p. 229. 

21 N. L Bukharin (gen. ed.), Elements of Political Education, op. cit., pp. 236—37. 

aay, L Lenin, Sochiseniya (Works), op. cit., 1936, Vol. XXII, p. 36. 


itself. Everyone will become accustomed “from childhood onward” to liv= 
according to this plan, will understand that “life goes easier when everything is 
done according to a pre-arranged plan,” so that the social order will move “like 
a well-oiled machine.” Every worker will thoroughly understand the general 
plan, for in “the entire mechanism of social production there will no longer b= 
anything mysterious, incomprehensible or unexpected . . .”28 

Thanks to the heritage of capitalist large-scale production, Lenin said prior 
to the Bolshevik Revolution, “the great majority of the functions of the old 
‘state power’ have become so simplified and can be reduced to such simple 
operations of registration, filing and checking that they will be quite within th= 
reach of every literate person .. .”*4 An argument could be made that Lenin was 
anticipating the wonders of the age of electronics, automation and mechanical 
brains, in which fantastically complicated operations can be conducted with a 
minimal amount of human effort. This reasoning would be in line with the 
expectation that every aspect of Communist society would make use of the most 
advanced techniques available. However, Lenin was apparently thinking ia 
terms of the technology anc administrative apparatus then at hand. For example, 
Lenin thought that the big capitalist banks could be instantly transformed into 
an apparatus of “general state accounting of the production and distribution cf 
goods, that is, so to speak, something in the nature of the skeleton of socialist 
society.” All that need be done was to take over the bank mechanism “reaa'y-maaz 
from capitalism” and then “chop off that which capitalistically disfigures this 
otherwise excellent apparatus and make it even /arger...as huge as possible. 
From the first, these regulatory operations would be conducted by any ordinary 
literate person, “since the actual work of bookkeeping, control, registration, 
accounting and summation is now carried out by employees, most of whom arz 
proletarians or semi-proletarians.”*> The Program of the Russian Communist 
Party, adopted in March 1919, anticipated that in the era of statelessness this hug> 
socialist bank would “become the central bookkeeping establishment of Commu- 
nist society.” 28 


The Omnicompetent Future Man 


The belief that simplicity was an inherent part of large-scale operations was 
but one of a cluster of illusions that came straight from Marx and Engels. An 
equally astonishing Marxist dictum held that this superbly mechanized world 
economy would destroy an institutionalized division of labor with its permanently 
specialized occupations, which are the basic ingredients of mass producticn anc 
modern technology. As man was liberated from the slavery of a single repetitive 





33 N, I. Bukharin and E. Preobrazhensky, Azbuka kommunizma, op. cit., pp. 48—49 and 176. 

VI. Lenin, Sochinsaiya (Works), op.scit., 1936, Vol. XXI, p. 399. 

28 Thid., Vol. XXI, p. 260. 

°° Kommunisticheskaya Partiya Sovershogo Soyuza y rezolyutsiyakh i resbeniyakh sezdov, konjferentsii i 
plesumov TsK, 1898—1953 <The Communist Party of the Soviet Union in Resolutions and Decisions o= 
Congresses, Conferences and Plenums of the Central Committee, 1898—1953), Moscow, 1953, Vol. 3 
p. 427. 
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function, the difference between mental and manual labor would vanish and he 
would, become omnicompetent: This would permit a tightly integrated world 
society to be administered by an endless rotation of ordinary workers. Lenin 
was confident that the mass entry of workers into the administration of an econo- 
my “founded on large-scale production, of itself, leads to the gradual ‘withering 
away’ of all bureaucracy, to the gradual creation of a new order...in which 
the more.and more simplified functions of control and accounting will be per- 
formed by each in turn, will then become a habit, and will finally die out as a 
special function of a special stratum of the population.” ?7 Lenin apparently thought 
that it would be easier to run a Communist world society than the Russian 
Communist Party, since the administration of a world society could be entrusted 
to any ordinary worker, while the Party apparatus was controlled by a tiny elite 
that placed no faith in the average man. In the future society Lenin predicted 
that “a// will take a turn at managing, and will soon become accustomed to the 
idea of no managers at all.”*® That is, this global, centralized economic machine 
would be run by no one in particular and by everyone in general. Lenin explained 
that this would be quite possible because Communism leads to “the abolition 
of the division of labor among people, to the education, schooling and training 
of people with an all-around development,” producing in short, “people able to do 
everything.”*° 
Bukharin pictured the rotation of an omnicompetent worker: 

Today a man may work in an administrative capacity, calculating how many felt 
boots or French rolls will be required during the coming month; tomorrow he will 
work in a soap factory, next week perhaps in a public laundry, and three days later 
in an electric power station. 30 


Stalin continued to uphold the idea of an omnicompetent man.*! As late as 
1952 he spoke of the need of introducing universal polytechnical education so 
that members of society might be “in a position freely:to choose their occupations 
and not be tied all their lives, owing to the existing division of labor, to some one 
occupation.” 3? Jzvestia of November 21, 1952 added: “‘As Marx pointed out, the 
nature of large-scale industry requirés movement of labor, changing of jobs, 
general mobility of workers. Under capitalism, however, the need for job change 
and for maximum adaptability of workers cannot be met, inasmuch as this 
runs contrary to the interests of the capitalists.”” One may well ask if a permanent 
. division of labor is not inherent in large-scale industry, but only inherent in 
capitalism, then why has the worker in the Soviet Union been more strictly tied 
to his job than a worker in capitalist United States? 

The future world society is supposed to be highly organized, centralized, 
planned, and yet the continual movement from place to place and job to job of 


EEA V. I. Lenin, Sochixsniya (Works), op. cit., 1936, VoL XXI, p. 403. 

23 Ibid., Vol XXI, p. 452. 

29 Thid., 1935, Vol. XXV, p. 194. 

2 N. L Bukharin and E. Preobrazhensky, Azbuka hommeunizma, op. cit., p. 47. 

31 J. V. Stalin, Voprosy leninizma (Problems of Leninism), 11th ed., Moscow, 1945, p. 495. 
32 J, V, Stalin, Ekonowicheskie problemy sotsializma » SSSR, op. cit., p. 69. 
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the entire population of the world could just as easily be a description of anarchy- 
The more so since all organs of coercion will have withered away so that the 
observation of accepted norms and the performance of requit=d duties would be 
left entirely to the conscience of each individual. Bukharin tred to reconcile the 
process of continual upheaval with the orderly administration of the world plan. 
The operation of “the bureaus, in which there will be one se- of workers today, 
another tomorrow,” would resemble the performance of an orchestra. “ Jus- as in 
an orchestra all the performers take their cue from the conductor, so all members 
of society will read the instructions of the bureaus and direct their work accord- 
ingly.”88 The metaphor of an orchestra raises more probiem than it solves. 
Presumably this orchestra would not play a single tune, since the fature society 
is not to be static, but rather dynamic by constantly developing its prodactive 
forces. Will this orchestra’s constantly changing personnel be able to master 
these constantly charging tunes, without producing a good many sour notesr 
Even granting that man will be transformed into superman so that he will be 
able to play every instrument interchangeably, will every individual be such z 
superman that he will also be capable of conducting this grandicse orchestra 
‘when his turn comes? 


Bukharin apparently had some second thoughts that caused him to introduce 
certain qualifications. “The totality of the most indispensable sciences is so vast,”* 
he admitted, “that no individual can grasp it in its entirety.” He recognized that 
“in certain cases, where persons of unusual talent are concemed,” it world be 
desirable to encourage the mastery of a specialized field of xnowledge.*! This 
would perhaps make allowance for an elite group even in the ultimate, fully 
automated society where machines run machines, since a separate corps of highly 
trained specialists would still be needed to invent, repair and regulate these delicate 
and precise instrumeats.35 To admit that certain people might have “unusual 
talent” also implied that certain individuals might be more svited than others ta 
conduct the “orchestra” of a Communist world society. Bukharin even went so 
far as to suggest that the practice of “subordinating the minority to the majority 
will disappear ...in developed Communist society, and tha: all questions and 
matters will be decided by science, on the basis of the superior weight of the detter- 
founded and more scientific opinions, even though in the minority...” ‘This would be the 
type of relationship that exists “between a physician and a prient, or the -eader 
of a study circle and the students,” in which the multitude of ordinary lzymen 
voluntarily accepts the opinions of the few who possess superor knowledge and 
superior wisdom.®¢ This raises the prospect of a rule by a permanently entreached 
minority, rather than by an endless rotation of ordinary workers. Bukharin 
stubbornly refused to draw this logical conclusion. In another passage in which 
he mentions “inequality in talent” as well as “in the social role,” Bukharin main- 


33 N. I. Bukharin and E, Preobrazhensky, Azbuka kommunizma, op. cit., p. +9. 

™ Ibid., pp. 164—65. 

35 For an interesting speculation on the effects of introducing automation icto the Soviet economy, 
see New Leader, August 9, 1954, pp. 19—22. 

36 N. I. Bukharin (gen. ed.), Elements of Political Education, op. cit., p. 237. 
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tained that “the withering away of the state involves also the elimination of all 

social and political hierarchies in general”3? This apparent contradiction was 

“solved” by reference to Marxist dogma which makes all social and political 

hierarchies dependent upon the existence of society, rent by antagonistic classes. 

A permanent bureaucracy was solely an instrument of class exploitation, so that 

in a classless society, which by definition would have eliminated exploitation, a 

permanent bureaucracy could not exist. Since exploitation was explained by 
economics, it was impossible to visualize the exploitation of the masses by a 

permanently entrenched few who administered this socially owned property. 

The fetish of economic determinism therefore prevented a frank examination of 
‘the possibility that power might forever devolve upon a tiny minority of mankind. 

Stalin’s final theoretical pronouncement in 1952 also contained some conspicuous 

backsliding on the prospect of the complete interchangeability of occupations. 

Stalin hedged on the question of obliterating the distinction between mental and 

manual labor: “The essential distinction between them, the difference in their 

cultural and technical levels, will certainly disappear. But some distinction, even 

if inessential, will remain, if only because the conditions of labor in the managerial 
staffs and those of the workers are not identical.”’* This certainly suggests that 
even in the ultimate stage of world Communism there might be permanent 
“managerial staffs.” 

The same guarded attitude toward the future omnicompetent man has been 
echoed in post-Stalinist doctrinal pronouncements. Khrushchev has approvingly 
cited Lenin’s words about the future society which would produce “people able 
to do everything. Communism is moving toward this, must move toward it and 
will arrive at it, though it will take many years.” 39 However, in painting a detailed 
picture of the life and activities of the omnicompetent Communist worker, in an 
article entitled “What Communism Means: Thoughts about the Future,” Aca- 
demician Strumilin wrote in 1960: “With Communism universally triumphant, 
there will be no further need for state government.... But at the same time there 
will be a continuing need for people to guide the productive processes. The most 
able and best qualified persons will take turns in positions of leadership.”4° 


A similar erasure of distinction was to occur between town and country. 
In 1926 Stalin described this future equalization as “a condition where workers 
and peasants will cease to exist as completely distinct economic groups. They will 
be transformed into toilers on the land and in the factories, i.e., it will be possible 
to equalize their economic position.” 41 Bridging the gulf between town and country 
was to occur, in Bukharin’s phrase, by “the development of an industrial regime 
in the rural economy.”4* In his 1952 essay, Stalin evinced great interest in the 
problem of how “‘to raise collective farm property to the level of public property,” 





37 N. I. Bukharin, Culture in Two Worlds, New York, 1934, p. 23. 

38 J. V. Stalin, Bkonomicheshis problemy sotsializma v SSSR, op. cit., p. 29. 
39 Pravda, November 14, 1958. 

40 Oktyebr, No. 3 (1960), p. 144. 

41 J. V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Works), op. cit, Vol. VII, p. 92. 

43 N. L Bukharin, Culture in Two Worlds, op. cit., p. 42. + 
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that is, how to reduce the collective farmer to the status of a factory worker.43 
The Soviet regime, he averred, had already laid the groundwerk for eliminating 
“the antithesis between town and country, between industry and agriculture.” 
But just as he had introduced reservations concerning the retention of certain 
“inessential” distinctions between mental and manual labor, so he now held that 
“the abolition of the essential distinction between industry and agriculture cannot 
lead to the abolition of all distinction.” He foresaw the persistence of “inessential”? 
distinctions “due to the difference between the conditions of work in industry and. 
agriculture,” again suggesting limitations on the interchangeability of occupa- 
tions.44 Both of these “inessential” Stalinist distinctions in the ultimate stage of 
Communism have been upheld by post-Stalinist Soviet doctrine.*® 

Khrushchev’s experimentations with the forms of Soviet agriculture have not 
altered the ultimate Stalinist objective of destroying the collective farm system 
and introducing an industrial regime in the countryside. This remains so despite 
Khrushchev’s apparent strengthening of the kolkhozes by sich moves as the 
transfer of agricultural machinery to them from the machine-tractor stations, 
a program which specifically runs counter to Stalin’s proscription of 1952. 
However, the long-range significance of such innovations, Kommunist explained 
in April 1958, must not be misunderstood. Under Communism, both kolkhoz 
and state property will merge into an “all-inclusive form of public, communal 
property.” Then, “together with the obliteration of differences between the two 
forms of property, the class boundaries will finally be eradicated between the 
working class and the kolkhoz peasant; workers and peasants will become the 
toilers of a unified Communist society.” 46 


The Transformation of Human Nature 


The sum total of these transformations, was supposed to produce a new man 
and require a “mass change in human nature.” 4" Similarly, Khrushchev reaffirmed 
in 1958 that “in the course of building Communism . . . man himself changes.” 4E 
This new man living in a stateless world would know how to do everything, be 

` capable of perceiving that his every act was in perfect harmony with the require- 
ments of the single world plan, and be the acme of moral rectitude, since his 
behavior would not be guided or constrained by any coercive authority. He would, 
in brief, be technically omnicompetent, socially omniscient, and morally un- 
impeachable. In the light of our present knowledge of man it would seem that 
no one could attain such perfection, let alone everyone. And tne functioning of a 
world stateless society is premised upon the attainment of this condition of 





43 J.V. Stalin, Ekonomicheskie problemy sotsializma v SSSR, op.cit., pp. 16—17, 21—28, 66—67, 93-94. 
See also J. V. Stalin, Socbineniya (Works), op. ett., Vol. XIIL pp. 351—53, on the transition from artel tc 
commune, 

44 J, V. Stalin, Ehonomicheskie probismry sotsialiama 9 SSSR, op. cit., p. 29. 

45 Kommunist, No. 13 (1957), p. 89. 

46 Ibid., No. 5 (1958), pp. 53—54. 

4? Kommsunistichesky Internatsional » dokumeniakh, 1919—1932, op. cit., p. 28. 

49 Pravda, November 14, 1958. 
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perfection by everyone. Soviet’theorists have not provided the answers as to how 
changes of such magnitude in man’s nature are to occur. More significantly, they 
have not even asked the questions that would indicate an awareness of the 
complexity of the human nature they intend to transform. They are able to assert 
with confidence that the needed changes will be possible, and what is more, that 
they will not be difficult, because they have avoided plumbing the murky depths 
of the human personality. ‘The Soviet leaders couched their prognosis in the 
simplified, optimistic frame of reference inherited from Marx and his nineteenth 
century contemporaries. There were no heights that man could not scale, and 
progress toward these lofty peaks was inevitable. To be detained by doubts that 
man might be incapable of living in this rarified atmosphere was to hold back 
the march of history and become counterrevolutionary. For a revolutionary 
it was convenient.to think that one could take man and do what one wanted 
with him. 

In this context man appeared as a psychologically uncomplicated human 
being. Correct behavior ‘would be simple to define and no one would have any 
difficulty in living by these simple rules. “The new culture of humanity united 
for the first time without any sort of state boundaries,” the Comintern Pro 
declared, “will be based upon clear and transparent human relationships.” 4? 
Bukharin felt sure that the basic rules of life would be observed unquestioningly 

ce “it will not occur to any healthy and normal person to oppose these rules.” 
Should society occasionally turn up “unhealthy” individuals, they would not be 
made to conform by the use of police and jails, which will have disappeared, 
but by “hospitals and other educational institutions to which there might be 
sent any particularly incorrigible and abnormal persons.”5° Like Pavlov’s dogs, 
man can easily be trained to respond to certain approved patterns, which will 
become the habitual behavior of the new man. Lenin predicted that the “necessity 
of observing the uncomplicated, fundamental rules of human intercourse will 
become a habit:’”5t . 


People will prideni become accustomed to the observation of the elementary rules 

of social life that have been known for centuries.and repeated for thousands of years 

“in all school books; they will become accustomed to observing them without force, 

without compulsion, without subordination, without the special apparatus for 
compulsion which is called the state. 


All Society Run by a Single “Valid” Will 
All life could be reduced to a few uncomplicated rules of behavior because 
Communist society will have eliminated all contradictory desires and selfish 
egotisms. In the terminology of the Jacobins, the will of each individual will be 
perfectly expressed in the single, general will of a world society. Bukharin 





49 Kommunistichesky Internatsional » dokumentakh, 1919—1932, op. cit., p. 16. 
50 N. L Bukharin (gen. ed.), Elements of Political-Education, op. cit., p. 241. 
51 V, I. Lenin, Socbiseniya (Works), op. cit., Vol. XXI, Pe 441. 

52 Thid., Vol. XXI, p. 431. : 
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illustrated this fusion of wills by saying that if a group of people wished to sing 
a song or lift a heavy stone, they would enhance the possibility of fulfilling the 
will of each by acting in unison, that is, by fulfilling the will of the collective. 
“The case will be the same—but on a more magnificent scale, and in more intricate 
form-in' Communist society....In such a society, all the relations between 
men will be obvious to each, and the social volition ma be the organization of all 
their wills.”53 

Lenin added that “large-scale machine E is precisely the material 
productive source and foundation of socialism—demands the absolute, strictest 
possible unity of will, to direct the joint labor of hundreds, thousands and tens 
of thousands of people.” This absolute unity of will would necessarily remain in 
the era of full Communism which would be founded upon the highest possible 
development of large-scale machine industry. “But how can strict unity of will 
be insured?” Lenin asked. “By thousands subordinating their will to the will of 
one.” Here Lenin abandoned his customary phrases about the dictatorship of a 
class, or even the dictatorship of the Party acting in the name of a class, and 
spoke explicitly about the dictatorship of a single individual. He squarely faced 
the question: “Is the appointment of individual persons, dictators with unlimited 
powers, in general compatible with the fundamental principles of Soviet power?” 
He answered this in the affirmative with equal forthrightness: “The irrefutable 
experience of history has shown that in the history of revolutionary movements 
the dictatorship of individual persons was very often the expression, the bearer, 
the vehicle of the dictatorship of the revolutionary classes.” The will of the 
dictator expressed the will of the multitude; “hence there is absolutely no contra- 
diction in principle between Soviet (i.e., socialist) democracy and the exercise of 
dictatorial powers by individual persons.”*4 Lenin reaffirmed the validity oz this 
specific statement on several occasions. He recalled that “Soviet socialist demo- 
cracy is in no way contradictory to one-man rule and dictatorship, that a dictator 
sometimes fulfills the will of a class...”55 Or again, Lenin noted that in 1918 
“I had pointed out tke need of one-man rule, the need of recognizing full dic- 
tatorial powers for a single person from the point of view of fulfilling the Soviet 
idea. All phrases about equal rights are nonsense.” 58 

What did Lenin think would become of the individual dictator in the fature 
harmonious society, when all organs of coercion had withered away? Lenin made 
it clear that today’s ugly reality and tomorrow’s bliss differed in the way the 
multitude subordinated themselves to the dictator, rather than- in the abolition 
of the role of the dictator. Today the attainment of a unity of will “may assume 
the sharp forms of a dictatorship if ideal discipline and class consciousness are 
lacking.” In the future society the masses would continue to subordinate them- 
selves to a dictator, but, “given ideal class consciousness and discipline on the 
part of those participating in the common labor, this subordination would more 


53 N. L Bukharin, Historical Materialiser, New York, 1925, p. 41. 
4 V.L Lenin, Soshineniza (Works), op. cit., Vol. XXII, pp. 46162. 
53 Thid., Vol. XXV, p. 119. 

88 Thid., Vol. XXV, p. 144. 
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than anything remind one of the mild leadership of the conductor ofan orchestra.”’5? 
Now Lenin fills out the meaning of the orchestra metaphor which we have 
already encountered in Bukharin’s description of the administrative apparatus of 
a world stateless society. Lenin first used the orchestra metaphor in 1902, sig- 
nificantly enough, to idealize the functioning of a centralized, authoritarian Party 
apparatus.5® When applied to the society of world Communism, it is clear that 
Lenin was also trying to depict a highly authoritarian system. (And in fact, an 
orchestra is highly authoritarian, for no one blows his horn or strings his bow 
until the split second that the conductor lowers his baton). The apocalyptic vision 
of the orchestra of world Communism, then, amounts to a stateless totalitarian 
society, subject to the will of an individual dictator. ‘This somber picture is some- 
what relieved by the promise that everyone will be eligible to fill the job of world 
dictator in the course of rotating from one occupation to another, but the reser- 
’ vations on this score introduced by the Soviet theorists themselves have gone a 
long way to cancel out this prospect. 

The Soviet theorists grace this condition ee abject servitude with the label 
of freedom. To those who insist that freedom entails the opportunity to choose 
between alternate courses of action, and who deny that it is neither desirable nor 
possible to express the will of all men in the will of a single dictator, this condition 

would denote the perfect denial of freedom. But in Bolshevik eyes man finds 
. “freedom” when he acts in the one “right” way, in accordance with the single 
will and single plan of society. There can be no conflict, Bukharin insisted, 
between individual freedom and the execution of a single all-encompassing 
plan. “The fulfillment of the plan is the personal, internal aim of these people; 
their creative freedom can develop only on this basis.”®® When Engels predicted, Buk- 
harin continued, that “humanity, in its transition to Communism, makes a ‘leap’ 
from the realm of necessity into the realm of freedom” he was describing a leap 
into. a totally.planned society of a “consciously organized character.” He there- 
fore recommended the definition of freedom ‘that Engels had accepted from 
Hegel, namely that “freedom is the recognition of necessity.” 8? Stalin specifically 
reiterated approval of this definition in his 1952 essay.®! 

If freedom is a recognition of necessity, what then distinguishes the era of 
necessity from the era of freedom? No difference between these two realms can 
be found in terms of a strict and total subordination of the individual to a single 
central authority, since that is required in both eras. “Freedom” appears when 
this totalitarian behavior pattern occurs automatically, out of habit, out of the 
“free will” of the individual, without the aid of any coercive organs of state. 
That is, “freedom” consists of “freely” doing the necessary. But what kind of 
man will this ber The Soviet theorists have dehydrated man of his human qualities, 
his very soul, and left the hulk of an automaton. 


"87 Thid, Vol. XXT, p. 462. 

58 Thid., Vol. V, p. 190. ' 

8 N. L Bukharin, Culture in Two Worlds, op. cit., p. 26. 

68 N, I Bukharin, Historical Materialism, op. cit., p. 42. ` 

© J. V, Stalin, Bkonomicheskis problemy sotsializma » SSSR, op. cit., p. 6. 
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Stalin’s successors have done little to improve this prospect. Even at the heighr 
of the period of “collective leadership,” with Stalin’s “cult of the individual’ 
under fire, the image of Lenin’s dictator-conductor was fully maintained. The 
need to accustom people to conform to the will of individual leaders is a permanent 
and essential part of Communist doctrine, Pravda explained in 1956, despite the 
unfortunate Stalinist distortions. It was acknowledged that 

the cult of the individual and the practice of leadership which developed under its 

influence in the last period of Stalin’s life and activity produced great harm... 

“But this does not in the least mean that the process of collective labor can be lef- 

without definite leadership, without a precise definition of the responsibility of the 

leader, without the strictest order, created by the unity of will of the leader” (Lenin 

Sochineniya, XXVII, 186). Combating the cult of the individual one must remember 

that Marxism-Leninism has nothing in common with pecty-bourgeois anarchist views 

that deny the role of leaders and organizers of the masses.®2 


Pravda also quoted Lenin’s words about the need to combine elements o? 
tempestuous democracy “with ¿ron discipline during work, with snquestioning 
obedience to the will of one person, of the Soviet leader.” 83 

After Khrushchev had eliminated his rivals and established himself as the one 
Soviet leader, the disciplined nature of Soviet life was reaffirmed as the ideal of . 
the ultimate future society. In the first issue of a new international Communist 
journal published in September, 1958 in fifteen languages, Soviet theorists 
attacked “revisionist” doctrines which suggested a more liberal and humanistic 
image of the future. “Communist society,” the Soviet ideologues recalled, “does 
not mean the rule of anarchy, but presupposes the highest degree of conscious- 
ness and organization on the part of the working people.” 54 

Then, in his report to the Twenty-First Party Congress in jaa. 1959. 
Khrushchev speculated at length on the process of making the transition to the 
higher phase of stateless Communism and on the kind of a society this would be 
The present principle of distribution according to work, he maintained, “performs 
an important educational function by accustoming people to socialist discipline 
and making labor universal and obligatory .... Communist society, of course. 
will have a planned and organized allocation of labor...” But, he objected. 
“some persons have a vulgarized conception of Communist society as a loose 
unorganized, anarchic mass of people. No, it will be a highly organized and closely 
coordinated community of men of labor. Operation of machinery requires thaz 
each person perform his job and meet his social obligations at definite times anc 
in definite ways.” Khrushchev underscored the strictly regulated character of the 
future society by declaring indestructible the role of the Party, which is the foun- 
tainhead of discipline and the source of totalitarian controls. “In the process or 
building Communist society the role of the Party must grow, and not decline, as 
today’s revisionists maintain.” It is evident that Khrushchev’s vision of the ulti- 
mate Communist society is, like Lenin’s, that of stateless totalitarianism. 

82 Pravda, March 28, 1956. The edition of Lenin’s works quoted by Prasds is the fourth. 


63 Thid., July 6, 1956. 
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In one respect, Khrushchev’s image of the future is even grimmer than 
Lenin’s. At least Lenin held out the promise of a Communist society founded 
upon an overwhelming abundance of material goods, so that everyone could be 
effortlessly rewarded in accordance with his needs. Khrushchev, however, 
qualified the satisfaction of people’s needs in the future “within necessary and 
reasonable limits....Of course, when we speak of satisfying people’s needs 
we have in mind not whims or claims to luxuries, but the wholesale consumption 
of a cultured person.”¢5 That is, in the future abundant society there will be 
plenty for everyone—provided one does not want too much. And the Party will 
always be available to guide man in the choice of how much he wants. 

One of the most powerful appeals of world Communism stems from its 
claim to be moving towards the end of a universal “good society.” In the name of 
' this good end, countless people have been sacrificed, while others find it possible 
to justify all of the means, however foul, in the.Communist tactical armory. Still 
others feel compelled to reject the foul means but continue to acknowledge that, 
after all, Communism does posit the end of a “good society.” A closer examination 
of the image of this blissful future as recorded from the pens of the chief Com- 
munist theorists should give one pause concerning the improvement in the 
human condition, should the apocalyptic vision of world Communism ever 
come to pass. 


article fs adapted from materials in the author’s work 
The Seriet Design for World State, Columbia University Press, 1960.) 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


The July Central Committee Plenum and Bottlenecks 
in Soviet Industry 


As early'as May 12, 1960, the Soviet press announced that the Party Central 
Committee had decided to convene a plenary session on July 13 to discuss the 
question of the “fulfillment of the decisions of the Twenty-first Party Congress 
on the development of industry and transport and the application in production 
of the latest achievements of science and technology.” The following day, Pravda 
announced: 

Applying Leninist principles of leadership, the Party Central Committee . . . has 
instituted notification of Party organizations and all workers well ahead of time 
regarding forthcoming plenary sessions of the Central Committee on highly impor- 
tant questions of Communist construction. 

This statement appears rather remarkable in view of the fact that only a few 
days before, on May 5, the Soviet press had published a report of a Central 
Committee plenary session held the day previous. There had been no prior an- 
nouncement at all as to its convocation and agenda, even though the session 
adopted a number of important decisions on “Communist construction.” Its 
actions, according to the brief report, included a decision to reorganize its 
Secretariat, several far-reaching changes in the composition of‘top-level Party 
and government bodies, discussion of important matters concerning the forth- 
coming session of the Supreme Soviet and, as later became evident, some very 
important decisions on foreign policy. Nothing was stated in the report, however, 
about the agenda of the meeting, who attended it, or the import of their speeches. 

There is nothing new in the summoning of Central Committee plenary 
sessions quite different from one another in purpose and procedure. This has 
occurred several times since the death of Stalin. Currently, there seem to be two 
definite types of meetings. On the one hand, there are meetings in the Stalinist 
tradition at which the struggle for power reaches a new stage, the fate of those 
who have “committed errors” is determined, and decisions are taken on all 
important questions of domestic and foreign policy. Such meetings are convened 
and held in secret; only a few of the decisions adopted are published, and then 
only in a condensed form unintelligible to the average reader. On the other hand, 
there are the large-scale plenary sessions which are designed to promote pro- 
paganda, to raise productivity, to encourage the fulfillment of production plans 
and state deliveries abead of time and to create the impression that there is demo- 
cracy in the USSR. ‘The entire population is urged to greet these plenums with. 
“production gifts.” They are attended by a wide variety of persons, including 
non-Party members prominent in production, whose speeches, like the decisions 
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adopted and appeals issued by the plenums,. arè of an obviously propaganda 
nature. The July 13 plenary session was of this latter type. 

The two-month propaganda campaign preceding the opening of this session 
was waged under the slogan, “The grandiose task of the Seven-Year Plan is being 
carried out.” Under this slogan, on the very first day of the session, the Central 
Statistical Administration published a report on “new successes in the develop- 
ment of all branches of the national economy of the USSR,” with statistical data 
on the overfulfillment of industrial plans during the first six months of this year. 
‘Problems concerning branches of the Soviet economy where the most serious 
bottlenecks are to be found were not officially put on the agenda of the session, 
evidently in order to facilitate propaganda in favor of Khrushchev’s economic 
policy. Med 

In many ways, the Central Committee meeting resembled that held in June 
1959 and was in fact intended to assess the results of the decisions adopted on 
that occasion. Nevertheless the agenda, which otherwise almost entirely repro- 
duced that of the June 1959 session, did not include a report on the state of capital 
construction and the application in this field of the “latest achievements of science 
and technology,” even though capital construction plans are regularly under- 
fulfilled year after year. In Pravda of July 15, 1960, A. Kostousov, Chairman of 
the State Committee for Automation and Machine Building, stated that “in 1959 
only 85% of the plans were fulfilled. So far, the situation has not changed in 1960. 
The capital construction plan for the first half of the year was fulfilled to the 
extent of 88%.” Kostousov went on to say that the failure to fulfill plans for 
capital construction was disrupting plans to. increase productive capacity in 
industry. The Seven-Year Plan for industry apparently needs such increases if it 
is to be fulfilled. f . ‘ 

Although the problem of capital construction was not on the agenda, it was 
nevertheless one of the main subjects discussed. In all the eight main speeches—by 
representatives of the councils of ministers of the RSFSR and the Ukraine, the 
Krasnoyarsk, Kemerovo, Karaganda and Latvian economic councils, the State 
Committee for Automation and Machine Building and the Institute of Electric 
Welding—as well as many other speeches discussed capital construction. Accord- 
` ing to the official agenda, the Kemerovo, Krasnoyarsk and Karaganda economic 
councils, which were officially regarded at the session as representing “new 
' construction” areas, had virtually nothing of interest to report, this in spite of 
the fact that the failure to fulfill capital construction ‘plans is threatening fulfill- 
ment of plans for output of industrial produce in the current seven-year period 
in these districts. The main reasons for the situation in capital construction, as 
reported by Kostousov in Pravda of July 15, are a general shortage of equipment 
and building materials, lack of labor, both skilled and unskilled, and “incorrect 
organization of planning” or uneconomic dispersion of financial and other 
resources, which lead to the freezing of capital and lengthy delays in the comple- 
tion of new enterprises. Of the 77 machine-building enterprises under construc- 
tion that were investigated, 14 had been under construction for over 10 years, 
19 for 8-10 years and 20 for 5-7 years. As a result of these delays the equipment 
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intended for use in new industrial enterprises is becoming obsolete and requi-ing 

replacement even before an enterprise is completed, as a result of which the 

enterprise itself has to be redesigned. Moreover, pressure from above to introduce 

new techniques, to introduce the “latest achievements of scienceand technology,” 

was leading to a situation in which 

: many enterprises, designing and research organizations and economic councils, 
when producing and introducing into production new types of equipment, do not 
analyze its economic efficiency, the cost of its production or its advantages ovez the 
old equipment. Consequently, in many cases the adoption of new machines produces 

no economic effect. . 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Ukraine I. Senin admitted 
that new equipment is frequently inferior to that produced abroad.? 

The speakers at the Central Committee plenary session on behalf of republics 
or economic councils admitted that plans for the complex mechanization of 
enterprises in their economic regions are not being fulfilled. From what speakers 
said at the meeting, it is clear that the reason for this situation lies in the unrealistic 
nature of all-union plans for the “designing and production of models of new 
important machines, mechanisms, equipment, instruments and materials.” 
According to plans, the first series of 759 new types of industriel products should 
have been released in 1959 and the first quarter of 1960, but plans have been 
fulfilled only in respect of 425 types. One important reasor. for the delay in 
modernizing Soviet industry is the shortage of specialists qualitied in automztion 
and mechanization. In many branches of industry, this problem is unlikely to be 
` solved during the next few years. According to Pravda, “while machine building 
requires 60,000 engineers in various fields, the higher educational institutions 
will graduate only 24,000 in 1960.” 

The Central Committee plenary session, the Soviet press and radio have 
made much of the data issued by the Central Statistical Administration on the 
fulfillment of the overall industrial production plan. This plan was reported to 
have been fulfilled to the extent of 104%, or 10% more than in the first half of 
last year.® If one assumes these data to be correct, and analyzes the means by 
which this figure was achieved, then the prospects for further increases in in- - 
dustrial output do not appear to be very bright. According to the Central Statistical 
Administration, the number of workers has increased by 3,900,000, that is, by 
7.2% since the middle of 1959. This means, in 'the first place, that productivity 
per worker has risen by no more than about 2.8%, which is far short of the rates 
of increase in productivity required by the Seven-Year Plan. Ir the second place, 
it will be impossible to continue the same rate of increase in the number of 
workers during the years ahead. In 1958, the increase was 1,509,000, and in 1959 

1 Pravda, July 17, 1960. 

2 Ibid., July 14, 1960. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., July 15, 1960. 

5 Ibid. 
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it would not normally have been any greater; since those entering industry for 
the first time during that year had been born during the war years, when there 
was a low birth rate. The increase of 3,900,000 was exceptional; it was made 
possible by the reform of the education system and the reduction in the armed 
forces. - 

Information published by the Soviet press and contained in the speeches made 
at the Central Committee plenum shows that the proportion of labor performed 
manually in all branches of the Soviet economy remains very high: as of August 1, 
1959, the proportion of workers engaged on manual work in Soviet industry 
was 47%.” According to the same-source, some 37% of loading and unloading 
was performed by manual labor in 1960. Clearly, the degree of automation and 
mechanization of Soviet industrial processes is still very low, and any increase 
in productivity will depend to a large extent on intensification of physical effort 
on the part of Soviet workers. 

The Soviet press drew attention to the fact that the July plenum coincided 
with an important anniversary-the third anniversary of the reorganization of the 
system of industrial administration and the creation of the economic councils. 
However, a number of criticisms were directed at this innovation of Khrushchev’s 
of which the most important related to the growing tendency to give preference 
to local economic interests at the expense of those of the country as a whole, and 
the inefficient organization of economic liaison between individual economic 
regions. It would seem that the decentralization of industrial administration has 
not justified itself. Between June 18 and July 11 of this year, a single economic 
council was created in each of the union republics which had previously possessed 
several such bodies, that is, in the RSFSR, Ukraine, Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan 
and it seems likely that in the near future an all-union economic council will be 
created, which will put an end to the recent experiment in the decentralization of 
industrial administration. i oe 

V. Minyailo 


Domestic Affairs 


Present Trends in Communist Theory of State and Law] 


According to a recent article in the journal Sovetskoe gosadarstvo i pravo the 
building of Communism is an immediate practical problem, and the methods 
to be employed are no longer a matter of abstract theory, but one for specific 
research and practical, political implementation.1 After forty-two years of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, say the Soviet theoreticians, the psychological 
moment has arrived for the creation of evidence that the people of the Soviet 
Union are drawing near to a Communist system. ‘There are a number of factors 
which have compelled the Soviet leadership to take this line of action, the main 


7 Ibid., July 15, 1960. 
1 Sovetshoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 1, 1960, p. 4. 
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ones being their failure to resolve the political, social and economic contradictions 
which have arisen since the creation of the Communist dictatorship and the re- 
sulting dissatisfaction among the vast majority of the young Soviet generation 
which has grown up in a “socialist” society. 

The formula of a gradual transition from socialism to Communism was 
evolved more than a quarter century ago to justify the stagnation of Soviet 
socialism which was at variance with the basic law of dialectics to the effect that 
social development takes place by leaps. However, the course of historical pro- 
‘cesses in the Soviet Union since the invention of the new formula is evidence, not 
‘so much of a gradual transition to something new, as of efforts to reinforce and 
stabilize the existing order. In recent years, in an effort to eliminate this stagnation 
and under the influence of an ideological offensive on the part of the non-Commu- 
nist world and the revisionist camp, the Soviet leaders have teken a number of 
steps to regain, at least in part, their former dynamism. The last two years have 
seen. the publication: of a considerable quantity of theoretical and propagandist 
literature dealing with the struggle against revisionism and reformism, and, 
latterly, with problems raised by the declaration at the Twenty-Ficst Party Congress 
regarding the policy of “large-scale building of Communism.” 

Soviet legal science is now faced with the task of solving the problem of 
“the political organization of Soviet society during the transition to Communism.” 
The subject has already been dealt with in specialist journals and the article in 
Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo is imed primarily at summarizing the preliminary 
conclusions already published elsewhere and emphasizing the need for a more 
precise formulation of these conclusions. In addition there are indications in the 
article that, despite all the “creative” alterations and amendments made during the 
last forty years, the ideological and theoretical basis of the doctrine of state and 
law has proved inadequate for the period of large-scale building of Communism 
or simply unsuited to the requirements of the historical situation. 


It is considered exceedingly important to study ways of broadening the polit- 
ical basis of Soviet society, to solve in advance problems ccnnected with the 
further participation of the state in organization of the economy ‘and to concen- 
trate on changes in the functions of the state. This approach is nothing new and 
the only significant point is the adoption of suggestions put forward by individual. 
authors and theoreticians on the basis of the general instructions of the Party 
leadership. 

The first of these suggestions is the broadening of the political basis cf the 
Soviet system by including not only the soviets, the official governing “councils,” 
but also “social,” that is non-governmental, organizations. For all its outwardly 
democratic nature this suggestion is rather evidence of tendencies fundamentally 
divorced from the process of transition from a state system to a Communist 
society. It means drawing the social organizations into the sphere of political, 
that is state, activity. It implies the transfer to these organizations of state func- 
tions and an extension of the range of social matters which are regulated by the 
state. Even before this, the state regulation of public life has beer so all-embracing 
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that the new measures are hardly likely to result in any significant changes. It is 
far more a matter of maintaining, in somewhat modified forms, a totalitarian state 
leadership for the foreseeable future. In another article the same journal has already 
stressed that “it is a matter of transferring to' non-state, social organizations a 
number of basically state functions, which still cannot, at the present juncture, 
lose their political character and’ legal form.”# According to one authority, 
Professor D. I. Chesnokov, social organizations, “under socialism... can most 
actively implement the policy of the Communist Party and the socialist govern- 
ment and in every way assist the socialist government to resolve problems of 
economic and cultural construction.”? In other words, mass organizations are 
regarded as factors playing not an independent role, but a role subsidiary to that 
of the Party and state. 


Thus, Soviet lawyers and sociologists are engaged in determining the future 
role of social organizations in the development of the socialist state system rather 
than in the transition of the latter to a Communist self-governing society. Two 
years ago Professor V. Nikolaev expressed the opinion that in future “trade 
unions will tend more and more to become the basis of Soviet economic organi- 
zations ... and in the process of the withering away of the state will gradually 
replace the state apparatus and turn into social organizations directing industry 
in the Communist society.”4 It is significant that, despite its corroboration by 
appropriate Party documents, this prophecy aroused no comment in Soviet 
literature. Although it referred to the distant future, it may well be that other 
authors ignored it for fear of being suspected of anarchic or syndicalist tendencies. 
Some time later the view prevailed that trade unions, collective farms and other 
similar organizations should be subordinated to the government both under the 
present system and on the approach of complete Communism. Khrushchev gave 
impetus to this trend in a speech at the beginning of 1959, when, speaking of the 
future transfer of state functions to social organizations, he described the councils 
of workers’ deputies as the “most large-scale and authoritative of them.”5 The 
Soviet Constitution itself reveals the illogicality of this statement since it stipulates 
that the power of the state is already vested in these councils. An important point 
in Khrushchev’s thesis is that it regards the main instrument of the Party dictator- 
ship, the state apparatus, as an apparatus of government even in the “stateless” 
Communist future. This is an inconsistency for which Soviet theoreticians now 
have to find an explanation. 


Turning to the question of state direction of the economy, the January issue 
of Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo gives something in the nature of a summary of 
articles published on the subject. It points out that “at the present time the 
functions of state organs in such fields as the maintenance of public order and the 





2 Thid., No. 4, 1959, p. 12, : 

* D. L Chesnokov, Rol sotsialisticheskogo gosudarstva » stroitelsive kommimizma (The Role of the Socialist 
State in the Building of Communism), Moscow, 1959, pp. 55—56. 

‘4 Voprosy filosofii, No. 11, 1958, p. 15. 

5 N. S. Khrushchev, Resh na sobranii ixbiratelsi Kalininshogo izbiratelnogo okruga goroda Mosksy (Speech 
to a Meeting of Voters of the Kalinin Electoral Ward, Moscow), Moscow, 1959, p. 7. 
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security of the citizen are, to a great extent, being transferred to the organs of 
independent public action of the workers.” From this it draws the conclusion 
that “the Soviet state will gain the opportunity to devote greater attention to 
economic development and the organization of planned control of the national 
economy.” This is completely at variance with Lenin’s program for the withering 
away of state functions. In answer to Bukharin’s suggestion that first the armed 
forces should be disbanded, next the punitive organs, and that only then should 
the “compulsory nature of labor” be dispensed with, Lenin proposed precisely the 
reverse order for these processes.” Whereas according to Lenin, state organizations 
of the economy should cease tó exist before elimination of the police functions 
of the state, in actual fact the proposal now being put forward is very similar 
to that of Bukharin. While certain functions are being transferred to social 
organizations, state control of the economy is being intensified. Whereas theoreti- 
cians of the Yugoslav League of Communists assert from their own experience 
that the functions of the state first begin to be limited in the economic field, where 
the state tends more and more to be displaced by social administration, proponents 
of the Soviet view take a diametrically opposed stand.® They claim that, “despite 
the assertions of revisionists, economic organization in a socialist state acquires 
ever greater importance.” ® So much so, that, as Chesnokov claims, Lenin himself 
prophesied a great future for the existing organs of economic administration, 
pointing to the fact that the national economic councils were amorg the “state 
institutions . . . destined to develop and thrive, fulfilling all the mair work of an 
organized society.”!° In one way or another the treatment of economic adminis- 
tration is oriented tc the idea of preserving its centralized Soviet form both 
under the socialist state system (with the councils as organs of the government) 
and subsequently in the Communist society (with the councils as a universal type 
of social organization). 

Along with this persistent stress on the perpetuation of the Soviet type of 
organizational structure, still greater emphasis continues to be laid on the idea of 
the socialist state as a special historical, sociological and legal phenomenon. 
It is claimed that two factors “merit great attention by theoreticians: the change 
in the character and forms of the implementation of state functions and the 
relationship between persuasion and compulsion in the work of state and social 
organizations,” 11 , 

The fact of the matter is that the dominant conception of a socialist state 
created by Stalin more than twenty years ago constantly requires theoretical 
refurbishment, since it is in essence a revision of one of the basic tenezs of classical 
Marxism. Much has been written on this subject, but suffice it to say that the 
formula of a socialist state was not known either to Marx, or ever. Lenin. The 





6 Sovetskoe gosadarstvo i pravo, No. 1, 1960, p. 6. 
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10 Voprosy jfilosofii, No. 7, 1958, p. 45. 
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term socialist in the official title of the USSR referred only to a certain aspect of 
its social policy and not to its specific socialist nature. For Lenin the state remained 
at all times and in all circumstances “the product and manifestation of the irre- 
concilability of class contradictions.”* The proletariat required a state power, 
a strong centralized organization, an “organization of coercion,” to crush the 
resistance of the exploiters and, but only secondarily, to lead the masses, the 
peasantry, the petty bourgeoisie and the semi-proletariat in establishing a socialist 
economy.18 However, in both cases it is an organization of coercion. Lenin 
stressed that while the proletariat still needed a state, this requirement was not 
dictated by the interests of liberty but by the need to crush its enemies; once it 
was possible to speak of liberty, the state as such would cease to exist.14 Proceeding 
from this premise, the Yugoslav Kardelj asserted that, according to Marx, “the 
proletariat . . . requires only a dying state,” which exists to crush opposition, but 
not to create new social relations.15 But in fact the Soviet dictatorship has, 
throughout its existence, used the state apparatus for this latter purpose. Finally, 
when the first phase of Communism, that of socialism, was declared to have been 
achieved in the Soviet Union, state control of society, far from being displaced, 
acquired a new impetus and new objectives. Stalin announced that the Soviet 
state had entered the stage in which its main task would be economic organi- 
zation and cultural education.1* The state was declared to be the main instrument 
in the building not only of socialism, but also of Communism.1? Thus despite 
the fact that the dictatorship of the proletariat ‘appeared to have completed the 
historic tasks assigned it in Lenin’s interpretation of Marxist dogma, the withering 
away of the state was, as the Yugoslav theoreticians put it, “removed from the 
agenda.”’18 Instead, a new type of socialist state was sanctioned, unprecedented in 
history and differing in both form and functions from the socialist state of the 
first phase.1® In fact Stalin’s “creative development” of the Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine of the state constituted a radical revision of one of the principal tenets of 
Marxist doctrine. Professor Djordjevic of Belgrade expresses the view that the 
socialist state in the USSR is not the historical phenomenon foreshadowed in the 
Marxist plan of history and defined by Stalin as the new highest and perfect form 
of state, but merely a “resurrection of Hegelian and earlier theories of the absolute 
and absolutist state.’’?° 


With the further assumption by the state T of all the functions involved 
in ruling society, Lenin’s earlier theoty of the state as an organization of coercion 
has proved, albeit for psychological reasons, clearly inadequate. In spite of Lenin’s 
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11 Yuridichesky slovar (Juridical Dictionsry), Moscow, 1956, Vol. II, p. 422. 
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assertion, the socialist state was obliged to act by means of persuasion rather than 
compulsion, so that by his standards it had already lost its state functions. Now, 
however, Soviet lawyers and sociologists are being required to provide a theoreti- 
cal justification for a theory at variance with the principles of classical Marxism, 
the theory that there is a need for a direction of social processes free from elements 
of compulsion, but a direction maintained by the use of compulsion through the 
organs of the state. ; 

Even Soviet ideological experts realize that the question is that of a mecre or 
less candid revision of old Marxist tenets and the article in Sovetskoe gosudarstvo 
i pravo quite clearly indicates this. It admits that the study of the political organi- 
zation of society, like other problems, cannot exclude the possibility that the 
need may arise for a more accurate interpretation of certain classifications and 
concepts according to which the theory of state and law has operated up till 
now, since new manifestations of social life require a new approach, a new ex- 
planation, and new classification. ‘There is the possibility not only of more p-ecise 
interpretation but even of revision of old definitions and formulas. In fact the 

entire doctrine of Engels, and in part that of Lenin, on the historical role of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat constantly requires modification 70 fit Soviet reality. 


The accepted Marxist theory of the existence of a state as an apparatus of coer- 
cion, an apparatus of compulsion in the hands of the ruling classes prior to the 
suppression of thei- class enemies, is fully applicable to an exploiting state. To a 
certain extent it is applicable to a socialist state in transition from capitalism to 
socialism, but the mechanical application of this formula to the Soviet state in the 
period of large-scale building of Communism does not revea- its essential nature 
and is incorrect.?+ 
These revisionist tendencies are even more clearly expressed in regard -o the 
nature of the concept of law. i 

In evolving a new definition of law, Soviet lawyers are required to take into 
account a feature supposedly characteristic of a socialist society, namely, that its 
standards are consciously and voluntarily carried out by the vast majority of the 
members of the socialist society. This indicates that there is now a clearly exp-essed . 


- tendency to regard Soviet legal standards primarily as injunctions to be carried 


out not under threat of sanctions but by dint of moral conviction. In fact such a 
position is typical of all more or less stable political regimes, especially those 
recognized as being based on law. 

Nevertheless, in an attempt to highlight the unique natcre of socialist law. 
certain Soviet lawyers stress that legal standards in Soviet society affect socia- 
relationships not only by judicial means, but also by direct Iegal action entirely 
outside and apart from specific judicial considerations; they have an educetiona_ 
and preventative action upon society, that is they act as a moral injunction.** 

However, there is no clear answer why many allegedly voluntary injunctions 

relating to the behavior of members of a society should need -0 be given judicia- 
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form. Apparently this is because they are established by state organs and, because 
of recognition of the fact that it is necessary, to use compulsion to ensure the 
fulfillment of these injunctions. In other words, as is usual under the Soviet 
system,.‘the conscious and voluntary aspect .of the matter is stressed more for 
propaganda purposes than as a reflection of the real situation. Even Soviet 
sources are unable to conceal the need for compulsion as the major factor regu- 
lating Soviet society. 

The most difficult side of this situation to justify is the fact that according 
to Leninist ideology compulsion results from the existence of a class structure 
and a class struggle in a society. Officially Soviet society consists of non-antag- 
onistic classes and is on the way toward complete elimination of the class struc- 
ture. Ever since 1936 the existence of a system of coercive and punitive measures 
in the socialist state has been explained by the fact that they are directed against 
such external enemies as “spies, murderers, and saboteurs dispatched to the 
Soviet state by foreign intelligence.” In addition they are directed to the sup- 
pression of manifestations of relics in the behavior of certain members of Soviet 
society who are still under the influence of former social forms, mainly “robbers 
and plunderers of the national wealth.” Chesnokov now qualifies this by saying 
that they should also be used against “undisciplined people, idlers, self-seekers, 
hooligans and persons infected with nationalist prejudices.”®* According to 
Communist assertions such people are not very numerous in the Soviet Union, 
but this claim would seem to be inconsonant with the scale of the Soviet adminis- 
trative and punitive authorities. No less illogical is the claim that crimes against 
the state in the USSR today are almost exclusively the work of the agents of 
imperialist intelligence. Yet at the ‘Twenty-First Party Congress Khrushchev 
stated that it is “generally said there are now no cases of trial for political crimes 
in the Soviet Union.” , 


The more thoughtful Soviet theoreticians recognize the striking discrepancy 
between the official view that political and social contradictions do not exist in 
the USSR and the fact that they do. A few have even attempted to explain it. 
Chesnokov ascribes the considerable use of force and compulsion in regulating 
Soviet society to the presence of certain social differences and even a class strug- 
gle. He points to the still-existing differences between workers, collective farmers 
and the intelligentsia, the difference between highly skilled and less skilled labor, 
and-the differences in the degree of Communist organization and consciousness 
among people.*4 Elsewhere this author speaks, of contradictions and a struggle 
even among non-antagonistic classes: 


Ever since the proletarian revolution there have been contradictions between 
workers and peasants; this means that there is a struggle based on these contra- 
dictions, a class struggle which can only be successfully settled by means of state 
control of the peasants by the. working class.®5 


3 D. L Chesnokov, op. cit., p. 27. 
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‘These contradictions and the struggle, he goes on, result in alienated relations 
among the working classes themselves and call for the active intervention of the 
state authorities. 


The proletarian class nature of the socialist state is revealed... in its irrecon- 
cilable attitude toward all relics of the past . . . wherever they may show themselves, 
among workers, peasants, or the intelligentsia....The struggle against these 
bourgeois prejudices ...is a special, maybe the most complex form of the class 
struggle.25 TS 
Moreover, contemporary Soviet theoreticians cannot risk wholly ignoring 

the ideological premise that, quite apart from the regulation of social life, the 
nearer one approaches to Communism the greater the importance that attaches 
to other social standards. They propose that these standards be introduced by 
direct administrative -coercion, -but in the form of other methods—economic, 
political and moral. Thus even here legal standards will not be altogether pre- 
cluded. 

As an example of the new form of legal influence in socialist law, Sovetskoe 
gosudarsivo i pravo refers to the “recommended standards in collective farm law.” 
It remains obscure why such injunctions should have to take the form of legal 
regulations, which preserve a compulsory state favor. Thus in Soviet treatment 
the boundary between compulsion and influence practically disappears; the latter 
tends more and more clearly to acquire indications of compulsion. In this con- 
nection P. S. Romashkin states: 


It would be inadmissible vulgarization to suggest that, inasmuch as under 
Communism law will die out, all rules which regulate social relationships, personal 
rights, and individual freedoms will disappear. They will be preserved even under 
Communism, but they will be shorn of their political and judicial character, for 
society itself will guarantee them.37 

In a Communist society the withering away of the state does not at all mean the 
disappearance of all social power and all government. It is the political aspect of 
power that must disappear.2® 


The main feature of power is its ability to give orders and enforce the fulfillment 
of these orders. Making references to the future disappearance of the political 
nature of Communist social organization or calling the state “Communist social 
self-government” and law “rules of Communist social life” do not alter the 
facts in the absence of concrete measures to indicate a change in the nature of 
future Soviet social relations. Forty years of the Soviet regime give some idea 
of the real nature of the measures of social influence used to instill in people the 
habit of observing the rules of behavior in a Communist socie-y. 

We have so far dealt with legal revisionism directed to tke perpetuation of 
the existing totalitarian structure. However, there are signs of a type of revi- 
sionism opposed to the official line of theory but, of course, kept within the 
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framework of official theory and referred to as merely clarification or review of 
the postulates concerned. They are aimed at exploiting revision of old dogmas 
as a means of undermining the totalitarian nature of the Soviet regime by ex- 
tending and securing the rights of citizens and attaining the goal of a government 
based on law within the framework of the socialist state system. Such a tendency 
may be observed in the draft of a new administrative code for the Ukrainian SSR, 
in connection with which Doctor of Juridical Sciences Nedbailo stresses that 


law is an instrument not only for the state, but for the whole of society and for each 
Soviet citizen, to be used against state organs and their representatives in cases of 
violation by the latter of the rights and freedoms of Soviet people.*? 


The same author, however, also expresses the view that the idea of limiting 
the scope of action of law and replacing it with moral and other social standards 
would lead to a weakening of legal control and legality which is at variance 
‘with one of the typical features of all activity on the part of the state leadership 
at a time when the problem is to improve forms and methods of legal control 
and increase the role of legality. 

Thus while the main object of the theoretical modifications ordered by the 
Party is justification for the retention of the system of coercion in social deve- 
lopment, there may be noted in these attempts at revision an endeavor to streng- 
then the role of the law itself as a factorin a system genuinely based on law. It is 
quite obvious that these attempts are automatically opposed to a totalitarian and 
essentially illegal system which is compelled to conceal the fact that legal prin- 
ciples do not actually hold a position of supremacy. To what extent these tend- 
encies among Soviet legal theorists to strengthen the legal aspect of the Soviet 
state will be realized depends not so much, however, on theoretical research 
as on the future development of Soviet society, a development in which proc- 
esses stimulating the growth of legal awareness will automatically emerge 
among the general public. Ar 


International Communism 


The Soviet Union, 
Communist China, and the Underdeveloped Countries 


At the Twenty-First Party Congress Khrushchev made the point that “the 
working class and all progressively thinking people see their own future in the 
building of socialism in the Soviet Union.” Yet Moscow is now no longer the 
only country with a claim to leadership. Communist China also wishes to serve 
as a model. On May 12, 1960, the New China Press Agency reported that during 
his trip to Cambodia Chou En-lai had boasted in Phnom Penh not only that his 
country would overtake Great Britain in output of the most important goods 
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in ten years or even earlier, but, also that it would serve as a model for the 
“economically underdeveloped Asian, African, and Latin American countries.” 
One may well ask whether the Soviet and Communist Chirese examples are 
identical. Are the tensions between Moscow and Peking, which must be neither 
underestimated nor overestimated, restricted to the ideological Seld? Or can they 
also be observed in the policies of economic expansion of the two great powers 
of the Communist bloc? 

In spite of Khrushchev’s words, the representatives of Moscow, as they 
undertake to develop contacts with the underdeveloped states, have spoken less 
about the Soviet Union as an example to be followed than about the “altruistic 
economic aid” which it can provide. Communist China is also giving economic aid 
to Cambodia, Nepal and Ceylon, but it will be quite some time before Peking 
will be in a position to contest Moscow’s leading role in this fied. While Moscow 
can compete with the West in the Afro-Asian states, thanks in pat to the economic 
potential of the satellites, Peking is not in a position to compete with the “impe- 
rialists” in the granting of long-term credits and technical aid in these areas. 

Moscow’s policy cf economic expansion has four points i its favor in the 
Afro-Asian area: 


1. Since 1955 the Soviet Union has granted more than $3 bilion in long-term 
aid to the underdeveloped countries, a sum of considerable importance although 
it cannot compare with Western aid. China’s aid in the same period amounted to 
' about $100,000,000. 

2. Although Soviet aid is far less than.that granted by the West, it has con- 
siderably more propaganda value since it is not split up among numerous states 
but is concentrated on a few key nations. At the head of the listis the United Arab 
Republic with about $1 billion in aid, including arms deliveries, zollowed by 
India with $645 million, Indonesia with $365 million, Afghanistan with $145 
million, and Iraq with $137.5 million. Thanks to such tactics the USSR has been 
much more generous than the West in Afghanistan, which has only received $40 
million aid from the West. In the case of the United Arab Republic, Soviet and 
Western aid is about the same, whereas Moscow is gaining at every step in Iraq, 
India, and Indonesia. 

‘3, Soviet economic aid is not only concentrated on a smal number of coun- 
tries. It is also concentrated on the politically most attractive objects, such es the 
Assuan Dam in Egypt and the Bhilai Steel Works in India. 

4. A strong point of Soviet economic aid is that it is dictated by political and 
ideological interests. While the United States too often offers advice to assure that 
the economic aid granted will be put to good use, the Soviets do not bother about 
_ such problems. ` 


The political and ideological aspects of Soviet economic aid bezin with the 
very fact that Moscow does not set any conditions, even in its own interests. The 
West’s advice often ends with a loss of sympathy even when itis well intentioned. 
The underdeveloped countries easily suspect that conditions actually cnly intended 
to ensure that aid is properly used will in fact infringe upoa their newly won 
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independence. Soviet propaganda is always only too ready to confuse the situ- 
ation even more by drawing comparisons between the “imperialist” nature of 
Western economié aid and the “unconditional” Soviet credits. The Soviets are 
then able to flood the Afro-Asian countries, within the framework of technical 
aid, with experts of every kind, including those trained for propaganda purposes, 
whereas the West tends to dispatch politically untrained businessmen who are 
competing against each other. ess 

Khrushchev asserted on February 26, 1960 in Djakarta that the Soviet Union 
is presently constructing 383 different projects in 22 countries. Such construction 
goes harid in hand with the more or less permanent residence of groups of Soviet 
experts. There is even a tendency not only to pump experts into the under- 
developed countries, but also to push Western experts out at the same time. 
Nussa Araf, Egyptian Minister of Works, announced on January 28, 1960 that 
contracts with engineers from the West working on the Assuan Dam would not 
be renewed and that the dam would be built by Soviet and Egyptian engineers 
and labor. 

A further aspect of the political side of Soviet economic aid is the increasing 
role of the Soviet Union in the training of the new technical intelligentsia of the 
underdeveloped countries. The Soviet Union now not only delivers plants and 
power stations, it also assumes responsibility for training the technical intelli- 
gentsia needed to run them, as for example, in the Delhi Agreement on the use 
of the recent Soviet credit of 1.5 billion rubles by India. Within the framework 
of a credit of 140,000,000 rubles granted Guinea in Conakry, the Soviet Union 
has agreed to build a polytechnical school for 1,500 persons. A similar agreement 
envisages the building of a polytechnical school for 1,000 students in Abyssinia. 
At the same time the number of persons studying in the Soviet Union and the 
satellites is growing from year to year. Such persons also receive government 
gtants. The University for the Friendship of Peoples due to be opened in Moscow 
on October 1 plans eventually to accommodate 4,000 students from the under- 
developed countries. About 500 students from 74 Asian, African, and Latin 
American countries will be admitted in the first year. It is probable that the 
number of foreign students at universities in the West is much higher, but those 
studying behind the Iron Curtain will be subject to Communist influence through- 
out their period of study. 

Although China is not at present in a position to compete with Moscow on 
an equal basis in these fields of activity, Soviet expansion suffers from certain 
weaknesses from which China is to some extent exempt. The main such weakness 
is that the credit granted does not go hand in hand with an active import-export 
market. In this area, China, on the other hand, has had noticeable successes since 
1956, as is shown by the experience of India, Indonesia, and Malaya. It is true that 
the trade of all the so-called socialist bloc countries together played only a very 
minor role in the economic life of these countries, but it is worth noting that, out 
of the total socialist bloc trade concerned, China has been steadily increasing its 
share more rapidly than the USSR and its European satellites, as is indicated by 
the following’ table based on United Nations statistics for the years 1954-58: 
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Volume: of Foreign Trade 
(Percentage of Total) 





1954. ccc 0.5 1.4 12 1.3 0.7 2.4 
1956 ......00- 1.2 45 15 4.1 1.0 3.8 
1957 aaie 1.3 4.4 0.4 3.3 1.1 4.3 
1958 oeeo 1.2 5.1 0.3 7.4 1.5 7.3 


According to the same source, by 1958 Communist China was accounting for 
85 percent of the Communist bloc’s entire trade with Indonesia. Trade between 
the two states has been on the increase ever since. In the first nalf of 1958 China 
exported to Indonesia goods worth 129,300,000 Indonesian rcpiahs (30 rupiahs 
equal $1), and in the same period of 1959 as much as 275,600,000. For the same 
periods Indonesian exports to China grew from 71,000,000 rupiahs to 268,000,000.. 
Theodor Hermes, at one time an active participant in importznt conferences of 
the East ‘bloc Council for Mutual Economic Aid (COMECON;, has provided the 
following explanation for China’s trade success: 


‘The People’s Republic of China has at its disposal from the past excellent trade 
links in the Arab countries as well as elsewhere. A further fact is that the population 
of some Asian states includes large numbers of Chinese, who are not Communists 
but feel themselves closely linked with the Motherland, China, and are prond of 
China’s greatness and its present position in world politics. 


China exports not only goods, but also an ideology, and ina different manner 
than the Soviet Union. Although both Khrushchev and Chou En-lai claim that 
their countries can serve as models for others, there are numerous signs that 
while the Soviet Union has had important successes and gained wide sympathy 
in a large number of underdeveloped countries, this has been true not so much 
because they looked upon it as a model but because they regarced it as a powerful 
economic power which grants unconditional long-term two-and-a-half percent 
credits, provides important technical assistance, and gives large-scale help in the 
_ training of a new intelligentsia. In the case of India, the Sov-st ideology is at a 
disadvantage because Nehru’s parliamentary socialism does nat permit the use of - 
force, and is accordingly opposed to the Moscow-trained Communists at home. 
In Syria the United Arab Republic cleaned up one of the mostimportant political 
and ideological strongholds of Soviet Communism. In Iraq Kassem seems to be: 
intending to establish a kind of multi-party system, in which Fe has given prefer- 
ential treatment to the Titoists and discriminated against the Soviet-oriented 
Communists. Since Indonesia has not yet overcome the birth pangs of a new 
state, little can be prophesied about its future, and particulary as to whether it ' 
must necessarily follow the Soviet model. These four states are the most important 
partners of Moscow from the international standpoint in the Afro-Asian area 
Their friendship with the Soviet Union may be genuine, buz their relations are 
marked much more by political state interests than by those of political ideology 
Matters are quite differe nt with regard to China, which has much greater prospects 
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of serving certain peoples as a model for the modernization of a backward 
country. It is well known that the extremists among the Algerian rebels look far 
more to Peking than to Moscow; what is not so well known is that other elements 
in Africa are strongly impressed by the Chinese “miracle.” The former Minister 
Gignoux, a recognized expert on Africa, wrote recently: 


There are numerous and conclusive proofs that Red China has a fascinating effect 
upon the elite in black Africa. Whether Chinese Communism is essentially or 
unessentially different from the Soviet type, whether there is a rivalry in global 
leadership, is no problem for the blacks. 


Gignoux added that the African states have come to understand from their 
observations and experiences that an alliance with Moscow carries risks which do 
not exist in connection with an alliance with China. ‘The Soviet Communists are 
represented politically by the North African Communist parties; China is not. 
The Soviet Union appears to the Africans to be a European country, even if it 
differs from the other European states. Before the 1917 Revolution Russia had 
some industry; China has had to begin industrialization from the very beginning, 
and the Chinese are admired in Africa because they have achieved successes with 
primitive means. 

Gignoux’s statements seem to be borne out by the behavior of many of the 
African Negro representatives, including declarations made by Sékou Touré, 
trained in Moscow and Prague. Of interest too is the fact that such matters as the 
class struggle, dialectical materialism, and other characteristic requisites of Com- 
munist theory do not seem to have had much influence on the leaders in the parts 
of Africa with a Negro population. Not eyen the arguments between Moscow and 
Peking over such problems as peaceful coexistence or the people’s communes 
seem to arouse much interest in Africa. But there is real admiration for China’s 
system of industrializing without important foreign credits, even at the cost of 
ruthless exploitation of manpower. 

As has already been pointed out, Soviet economic expansion takes two forms: 
it concentrates on a few key countries and on the most attractive objectives in 
these countries. The USSR gives the impression of being the great friend of 
certain underdeveloped areas, whereas China is itself an example for many. The 
enormous Soviet superiority in the furnishing of credits is not yet by any means 
balanced by the greater rate of growth of China’s foreign trade, but China will 
increase the rate of its foreign trade even more, and by even worse dumping than 
has been the case to date, since its forced industrialization and lack of capital leave 
no other course open. Trade, on the other hand, is the weak aspect of Soviet 
expansion in the Afro-Asian area, even more so because Moscow’s credits often 
have to be paid for in the form of goods. The underdeveloped states can in most 
cases pay only with raw materials, but since the Soviet Seven-Year Plan and the 
parallel economic plans of Moscow’s satellites are aimed at making the European 
Soviet bloc as independent as possible from foreign raw materials, the question 
atises as to how the underdeveloped states are to pay back Moscow’s credits and 
pay for new deliveries as well. China does not have such problems. 
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Moscow and Peking are intentionally or otherwise competing in the Afro- 
Asian area, although the importance of such competition must not be overesti- 
mated. Theodor Hermes insists that China has furthered Soviet rade in the “Afro- 
Asian countries and there has recently been evidence of such cooperation against 
the West side by side with ideological controversies between che two states. A 
good example was the Second Afro-Asian Conference in Cairc in May 196), in 
connection with which the Soviet Union. claimed the right cf participatian as 
representative of the “independent Asian states” of Azerbeidzhan, Georgia, 
Armenia, Kazakhstan, Kirgizia, Tadzhikistan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbek stan 
and China strongly supported the Soviet claim. China is also supporting the 
adventurous advance of the USSR in Cuba. After Mikoyan, during his trip to 
Cuba, signed agreements granting a long-term credit of $100 million and prom- 
ising to buy one million tons of Cuban sugar per year, most Communist states 
began to deal with Cuba. Here too China helped. Prior to Mikcyan’s visit, China 
purchased 50,000 tons of Cuban sugar on December 31, 195%, a further 86,000 
tons in April 1960, and in July 1960 agreed to purchase 2,500,000 tons, zt an 
average of 500,000 tons a year for the next five years. 


If the Moscow-Peking ideological controversies have econcmic factors in the 
background, one reason may be the competition in the underdeveloped councties, 
although it is hardly the most important factor. Sino-Soviet tension may be 
influenced by economic controversies, but these clashes of economic interest are 
found mainly in the field of direct Sino-Soviet economic relations. Today China 
is still dependent economically on the USSR. Even China’s successes in Algeria, 
Guinea, or other African states cannot blind the Chinese leaders to the fact that 
they themselves are still struggling with the initial stages of industrialization. It 
is enough to examine China’s efforts to produce steel, the basis of all industziali- 
zation. Although in 1959 China produced no less than 13,350,000 tons of steel, an 
enormous achievement compared with previous output, a comparison with other 
- countries indicates the difficulties which China still has to face. Japan and Italy, 
countries which have very little natural raw material, produced in the same year 
` 15,500,000 and 6,700,000 tons of steel respectively, or 168 kilograms per capita 
in Japan, 134 in Italy, as against only 21 in China. The Sovie= per capita figure 
was 282 kilograms, that of the United States 453, and that of West Germany 565. 


Although Peking and Moscow say nothing on this point, itis clear that China 
- receives from the USSR nothing like the aid which Moscow’s European satellites 
or even the non-Communist states have received from Moscow. In the period 
1956-58, Bulgaria received 700,000,000 rubles; since the beginning of 1957 
Hungary has received some 1,200,000,000 rubles, mainly from the Soviet Union; 
in 1959 alone Iraq received 550,000,000 rubles, all from the USSR; the United 
Arab Republic received 4 billion rubles, mainly from the USSR in the form of 
long-term credits; while China received in 1950 from the USSR a long-term 
credit of 1.2 billion rubles, and in 1959 another of 5 billion rubles, making a total 
of 6.2 billion rubles. This means that the per capita long-term credits received 
from the Soviet Union by the countries concerned were as follows: 
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Qdillions) 
Bulgaria ....... 2c. ee eee 8 87.5 
“Hungary .........0ecceeees 10 120.0 
Tag ss sis gcse viawiaid see eves ove 7 78.6 
i United Arab Republic ...... 26 - 153.8 
Communist China .......... 640 9.7 


It is accordingly not surprising that Communist China is not always com- 
pletely satisfied with Moscow’s leadership of Communist world policy. The 
failure of the Chinese “great leap forward” to gain speed is due to the fact that 
Soviet economic expansion, thanks to the commitment of billions of rubles, is 
gaining ground in the Afro-Asian states, and has even penetrated into Cuba. On 
the other hand, it is understandable that the Kremlin is very circumspect in its 
support of the Chinese colossus. The fact of a common ideology cannot bridge 
over the differences. It is even possible that the.economic problems are the basic 
ones, and that the ideological problems are only the visible expression of deep- 
lying tensions. 

Peking has no use for a relaxation of world tension by Khrushchev’s policy 
of peaceful coexistence. Realization of this policy would imply a freezing of the 
status quo and deprive China of the place which its ambitious leaders would like 
to occupy. Further, the Chinese leaders need the talk of imperialist threats in order 
to justify the sacrifices required of their own people for industrialization. Finally, 
in the event of peaceful coexistence, and given greater East-West economic 
contacts, the Kremlin would probably be even less inclined than now to provide 
China with the economic aid to enable it to become an eventual rival in the 
leadership of the Communist bloc. 


At the beginning of February a COMECON conference on agriculture was 
held in Moscow. The catasttophic harvests in Kazakhstan, and the poor results 
in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and East Germany lent the conference special 
importance. The participants declared their eagerness to coordinate their agri- 
cultural output more effectively and the conference communiqué stressed that 
“such collaboration is of great importance in gaining time in the peaceful compe- 
tition with capitalism.” Communist China, the second largest cotton producer and 
the third largest wheat producer in the world, was not even represented. It did, 
however, send representatives to the later COMECON conference of foreign 
ministers and their representatives held a press-conference on June 8-9 in Moscow. 
The communiqué of this conference stating that “it has been ascertained at the 
session that the COMECON member states envisage a further increase in economic 
contacts with the socialist states of the East” may be-regarded as a promise made 
to China. But promise and implementation are two different things and in this case 
there is some question whether the promise can be carried out. Any substantial aid 
to China would have to reach enormous proportions. More than 50 billion rubles 
would be required to produce a per capita level of Soviet economic aid equal to that 
given to Iraq. It is very doubtful whether the Soviet Union can afford anything 
on this scale. China’s economic problems are so:enormous that further economic 
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aid can serve to remove ideological differences only if the Soviet leaders are 
prepared to make really great sacrifices. The prospects are that Soviet-Chinese 
relations will, with intermittent periods of rapprochement, gradually grow worse, 
or that a compromise will be achieved. Such a compromise wauld seriously affect 
Moscow’s expansion in the underdeveloped states of Africa and South Asia based 
on the extension of economic credits. Yet such a compromise lies in Moscow’s 
interest: China is not a Yugoslavia and an irreparable Communist Chinese 
“heresy” might well be a catastrophe for world Communism. The problems are 
difficult and Moscow needs time in order to solve them. It is largely to gain this 
time and to avoid being forced to bargain from an unfavorable position that the 
Kremlin has been breaking off one East-West talk after another. 


Stefan C. Stolte 


New Soviet Polemics with Communist China 


There has long been evidence of Chinese opposition to Khrushchev’s policy 
of peaceful coexistence and its implications. This opposition dates from Khrush- 
chev’s declaration at the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956 that wars between 
Communist and capitalist countries are not inevitable. There was evidence of a 
serious difference of opinion at the time of the civil war in Lebanon in 1958, 
when Khrushchev, after having approved plans for a high-level conference within 
the framework of the Security Council suddenly, on the eve of the meeting, 
announced his refusal to participate. Since this refusal followec a visit to Peking at 
the end of July, there was every reason to suppose it had resulzed from objections 
on the part of his Chinese allies to his policy of conciliation. Khrushchev’s visit 
to the United States and the Camp David spirit of the summer of 1959 quite 
definitely aroused dissatisfaction and objection in Peking. The existence of a 
sharp divergence of opinion was evident that fall at the time of the celebration 
of the tenth anniversary of the founding of the Chinese Peop’s Republic, when 
Khrushchev called for renunciation of the use of force in resclving international 
questions and observed that he regarded as unnecessary any “tentative bayonet 
probing” of capitalism. 

At that time, Chinese objections to the foreign policy of the Communist 
bloc were political rather than ideological. To the call for a renunciation of 
force the Chinese Communists replied with a no less urgent cell for the liberation 
of Formosa. Only on the eve of the Paris conference, which the Chinese Commun- 
ists distrusted as an occasion for endorsement of Khrushchey’s policy of peaceful 
coexistence, did they transfer the conflict to the ideological field. They -then 
launched attacks, not only on Khrushchev’s basic thesis o= the possibility of 
peaceful coexistence: between states with different political and social systems, 
but also on the’revision of ideological postulates which this thesis involved. 

The possibility of peaceful coexistence under the concrete conditions of the 
given moment, to use the Marxist phraseology, is regarded =n terms of Marxist 
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dogma as an indication that imperialism has changed its nature and ceased to be 
aggressive. It was in such terms that Kuusinen couched his speech at the Lenin 
Stadium in Moscow on the occasion of the celebration of the ninetieth anniver- 
sary of Lenin’s birth. He criticized those who took out of context quotations from 
Lenin’s works in an effort to prove that the socialist camp is intent on war and 
explained that Lenin’s thesis of the inevitability of wars between socialism and 
capitalism was a reflection of the political situation at the time when the thesis 
was advanced. Lenin, he said, had spoken of the inevitability of war at a time 
when the imperialist countries were intervening in the internal affairs of the young 
Soviet republic and consequently his statements should be regarded not as planks 
in a program for the future, but simply.as descriptions of fact. Lenin’s true 
intentions could be judged from his assertion that “the end of wars, peace bet- 
ween peoples, the end of plunder and violence-that is precisely our ideal.” 1 
Kuusinen, however; failed to desctibe the circumstances under which Lenin 
had made this statement. He conceded that Khrushchev’s thesis was a revision 
of Leninism, but asserted that it was a revision of form and not of spirit. Inasmuch 
as Lenin had always striven for peace and his ideal had been the establishment of 
peace and friendship between peoples, Khrushchev’s present policy, he said, was 
fully in accord with the spirit of Leninism. Renunciation of the thesis of the 
inevitability of war between capitalism and socialism was due in part to the changed 
nature of imperialism and in part to the greatly enhanced strength of the socialist 
camp, which was now in a position to prevent war even if the imperialists were 
to risk it. 

Of particular significance was the part of Kuusinen’s speech devoted to the 
change in the nature of imperialism and his attacks on those who had not noticed 
this change: 


Of course aggressiveness is inherent in the nature of imperialism, but one should 
not be dogmatic and regard this aspect of the matter only. There is no dismissing 
the fact that mighty forces have appeared which oppose war. One must not lose 
sight of the fact that the time has irrevocably passed when imperialism dominated 
the whole world. It can no longer force the whole world to live according to its 
laws. A mighty world system of socialism exists. Imperialism has been weakened 
by the collapse of the colonial system. A wide zone of peace has appeared. The 
forces of peace and democracy have become more united and more highly organized 
in the imperialist countries themselves. Do not all these mighty factors have a real 
significance for the solution of the question of peace and war? 

Therefore, in order to be loyal to Marxism-Leninism today it is not enough to 
repeat the old truth that imperialism is aggressive. The task is to make full use of the 
new factors working for peace in order to save mankind from the catastrophe of 
a new war. A dogmatic position is an obsolete position. 

The best proof of the correctness of our foreign policy of creative Leninism, 
making use of all the factors for peace, are the successes resulting from application 
of this policy.? 

" -2V,% Lenin, Sochixeniya (Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1952, XXT, 264. 
2 Pravda, April 23, 1960. 
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The attack on the Chinese Communists implicit in this argument is quite 
evident. They and they alone in the whole socialist camp, it appears to say, have 
failed to recognize the signs of the times and still take a dogmatic stand. They 
should realize that the successes resulting from Khrushchev’s foreign policy dem- 
onstrate the correctness of his basic political and ideological line. 


Kuusinen’s speech, however, was not the only statement of the kind. Four 
days before his speech, on April 18, Pravda printed extracts from the preface to 
a new biography of Lenin which is in process of publication. In this preface toc 
the dominant idea is that persons who regard Lenin as a supporter of war da 
not understand him and have no right to call themselves Leninists. In the p-esent 
era of atomic and hydrogen weapons war will cease to be inevitable and the 
socialist camp will become responsible for maintaining peace on earth. 

On April 7 Partiinaya zhizn carried an article by I. Ivashin entitled “Leninist 
Principles of Peaceful Coexistence in Practice,” in which the author quotec 
Mme. Krupskaya as stating that early in 1918 Lenin had said that modern tech- 
niques were constantly increasing the destructive nature of war and that thezefore 
the time would come when war would become so destruccive that it woulc 
simply cease to be possible. 

On April 14 Novoe vremya defended this line in an article by A. Leoaidov 
dedicated to the ninetieth anniversary of Lenin’s birth. The article included an 
interview given by Lenin in February 1920 to a correspondent of the New York 
Evening Journal, who had asked Lenin on what basis peaceful relations bez-ween 
the United States and the Soviet Union might be established. Lenin’s answer had 
been: “Let the American capitalists leave us in peace. We will not touch them.” 
The author cites this reply as proof that in principle Lenin had ova beer 
opposed to war and in favor of peaceful coexistence. 


Such examples serve as evidence that the Soviet press had bsi given the 
task of providing a strong defense of Khrushchev’s policy and provirg his 
ideological consistency. A basis of Leninism had to be provided for the >olicy 
of peaceful coexistence and a feverish search began for any and all statements by 
Lenin which could be used in the campaign. Itis quite obviovs that, at the time 
of these April articles, Khrushchev was already preparing himself for the Cainese 
attacks and was endeavoring to defend himself by the most relizble method. 
that is, by proclaiming himself a champion of Leninist traditions and attecking 
as traitors to Leninism all those who disagreed with him. 


However, the Chinese Communist press had also received appropriate irstruc- 
tions and was no idle bystander in the campaign. The Chinese leaders. witk 
justification, regarded the statements by the Soviet press as a rejection of the 
basic principles of Marxism. Of all the retaliatory outbursts the article whick 
gained most notice was one entitled “Long Live Leninism” in the journal cTongg 
(Red Flag).3 Officially the article was directed against the Yugoslav revisionists 
but upon closer acquaintance it is clear that its main attacks were aimed not az 





3 Honggr, April 24, 1960. Quoted from Peking Review, April 26, 1960. 
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Belgrade but at Moscow. It was not the Yugoslav revisionists but the Soviet 
Party leaders who had maintained the possibility of peaceful coexistence, who 
had put forward the thesis regarding the change in the nature of imperialism and 
had called for a campaign for peace, .and it was against these theories that the 
attacks in the Hongg article were primarily directed. 


Honggi clearly stated that war in our time was not only not impossible but 
that it had in fact never ceased and. that the socialist camp was constantly under 
attack from imperialism. The journal spoke out bluntly against the possibility 
- of any kind of cooperation with capitalist countries and regarded any willing- 
ness to engage in such cooperation and peaceful coexistence as a betrayal of 
Leninism. Until imperialism was finally destroyed the struggle would not and 
could not cease. Some revisionists, said Hongg/, assert the existence of trends 
which must lead to the peaceful withering away of imperialism, but such trends do 
not and cannot exist. Imperialism will be destroyed by internal explosions and 
revolutions, and this certainly in turn implies the possibility of war at any moment. 
` The journal’s tone was implacably severe: 


Is the question of war and peace no longer an issue? Is it that imperialism no 
longer exists, and therefore the question of war no longer exists? Or is it that there 
can be no question of war even if imperialism and the system of exploitation are 
allowed to survive forever? The fact is that since the Second World War there has 
been continuous and unbroken warfare. Do not the imperialist wars to suppress 
national liberation movements and the imperialist wars of armed intervention 
against revolutions in various countries count as wars? Even though these wars 
have not developed into world wars, still do not these local wars count as wars? 
Even though these wars were not fought with nuclear weapons, still do not wars 
using so-called conventional weapons count as wars? Does not the US imperialists’ 
allocation of nearly sixty percent of the 1960 budget outlay to arms expansion and 
wat preparations count as a bellicose policy on the part of US imperialism? Will 
the revival of West German and Japanese militarisms not confront mankind with 
the danger of a new big war? 


If such was the case, asked Honggi, what sort of cooperation or coexistence 
could there be? What did the revisionists want? Cooperation and coexistence of 
colonial and semicolonial peoples with the imperialists in order to defend colonial- 

_ ism? Cooperation and coexistence of capitalist and socialist states in order to 

help the imperialists to suppress the peoples of capitalist countries? Anything 
of this kind the journal condemned as a betrayal of Leninism and totally un- 
acceptable to Communists. 


In his speech Kuusinen had spoken of the impossibility of war in the age of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons. Honggi expresses no fear of war and sharply 
rebukes pacifists in the socialist camp. Atomic and hydrogen war will be no 
catastrophe for mankind, it claims, for on the ruins of imperialism the victorious 
people will raise a new culture a thousand times better than the old imperialist 
one. Thus anyone who calls for peaceful coexistence and fears the consequences 





4 Ibid. 
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of a war is not only a traitor to Leninism, but also a coward who is preventing the 
proletariat from fulfilling its historical role. 


Honggi took sharp issue with Kuusinen and the Soviet press regarding Lenin’s 
views. In its view Lenin had never been against war. To the few phrases tom, as 
it said, out of context to demonstrate Lenin’s love of peace Hongg replied with 
a whole stream showing Lenin as a champion of war. 


It would be in the best interests of the people if the proletariat could attain power 
and carry out the transition to socialism by peaceful means. It would be wrong not 
to make use of such a possibility when it occurs. Whenever an opportunity for 
“peaceful development of the revolution” presents itself Communists must sežze it, 
as Lenin did, so as to realize the aim of the socialist revolution. However, this sort 
of opportunity is always, in Lenin’s words, “an extraordinarily rare opportunity 
in the history of revolutions.” When in a given country a certain political power 
is already surrounded by revolutionary forces or when in the world a certain capi- 
talist country is already surrounded by socialism—in such cases there might be a 
greater possibility of opportunities for the peaceful developmen: of the revolution. 
But even then, the peaceful development of the revolution should never be regarded 
as the only possibility and it is therefore necessary to be prepared at the same time 
for the other possibility, i. e. non-peaceful development of the revolution.’ 


Honggi returned to the subject with an article, “Refuting the Fallacy that the 
Nature of Imperialism has Changed,” again officially directed against the Yu- 
goslay revisionists, but in fact just as obviously not. Speaking in Peking on the 
tenth anniversary of the founding of the Chinese People’s Republic, Khrushchev 
had claimed that the completion of the Seven-Year Plan weuld prove to the 
whole world the advantages of the socialist system and this would bring the 
imperialists to their knees. Honggi held that the imperialists would never yield 
peaceably and an armed conflict between the two camps was inevitable sooner or 
later. It also ridiculed the view that there were among the imperialists people 
who realized the madness of war and were working for peace. 


“It is completely correct that Lenin and Stalin regarded the inner contradictions 
of imperialism as the indirect reserves of the proletarian revolution. But Lenia and 
Stalin never held that the inner contradictions of imperialism would enabl> im- 
perialism to change its nature. It is true that all kinds of different opinions quarrel 
among themselves within the ruling quarters of American imperialism, but not a 
single fact can be cited to show that among the bickering groups there is one that 
is so “sensible” as not to regard all questions from/an imperialist viewpoint. What 
they are quarreling about is which method can better serve their class interest, 
whether the method of peace should be the principal method or the method of 
war, whether to adopt the “brink of war” policy or the direct war policy, to fight 
a small one or a big one.® 


The journal also refused to accept the view that Khrushchev’ s policy had been 
justified by events. In fact precisely the opposite was true: the imperialists had 
yielded only where the socialist camp had used force and were unwillirg to 


5 Ibid. 
6 Honggi, June 15, 1960. Quoted from Peking Review, June 17, 1960. 
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compromise. As an example it cited Secretary of State Dulles as the most bitter 
exponent of imperialism in the United States and an expert in brinkmanship. 
Nevertheless, under pressure of circumstances, even Dulles, it said, had had to 
yield to the forces of socialism in signing the armistice in Korea and the Geneva 
agreement which had brought an end to hostilities in Vietnam in 1954. 

Other incidents in this conflict between Moscow and Peking worth mention- 
ing are a Pravda article on the fortieth anniversary of the publication of Lenin’s 
Left-Wing Communism, an Infantile Disorder? and Khrushchev’s speech at the 
Rumanian Party Congress in Bucharest in which he called upon the various 
Communist parties to synchronize their watches. Speaking at a conference of the 
General Council of the World Federation of Trade Unions in Peking on June 7, 
Central Committee member Liu Ning-yi, president of the Chinese trade unions, 
dealt with the Soviet plan for disarmament and dismissed the possibility of avoid- 
ing war as long as its cause, imperialism, still existed. 

We support the proposal for disarmament put forward by the Soviet Union. 

It is, however, inconceivable that imperialism will accept a proposal for general 

and complete disarmament. The purpose of putting forward such a proposal is to 

arouse the people throughout the world to unite and oppose the imperialist scheme 
for arms drive and war preparations, to unmask the aggressive and bellicose nature 
of imperialism before the people of the world in order to isolate as far as possible 
the imperialist bloc headed by the USA so that they will not unleash war lightly. 

But there are people who believe that such a proposal can be realized when imperi- 

alism still exists and that the danger of war can be eliminated by relying on such 

a proposal. This is unrealistic illusion.® 

The differences have since been minimized in both the Soviet and Chinese 

presses and even at the height of the conflict the Chinese did not attempt to 
dispute the Soviet Union’s leading tole. Why then were these differences allowed 
to occur and what was their cause? Some would find the cause in the ideological 
orthodoxy of the Chinese Communists and the revisionism of Khrushchev. Yet 
the further Communist dogma deviates from reality the more revisionism becomes 
inevitable. Khrushchev is by no means the only revisionist among Communist 
leaders. ‘The Chinese Communists themselves cooperated with the national 
bourgeoisie when they came to power and as yet have never put forward any 
demand for the creation of a proletarian dictatorship but have limited themselves 
merely to insisting on the maintenance of proletarian leadership. In this respect 
Mao Tse-tung can claim no superiority over Khrushchev. 
' The fact is that both may be termed revisionists but their different forms of 
revisionism are dictated by the stage of development of their respective countries. 
Khrushchev is the head of an industrial state with all that this involves. The 
Soviet Communist leaders are forced to refrain: from terror and propaganda 
simply because the conservative trends inevitably linked with such a state are 
gaining strength. Moreover, if he were to preach war Khrushchev could only 
promise hig people a hail of nuclear missiles. , 





7 Prasda, June 12, 1960, A 
8 Hsinbsa, Jone 8, 1960. Quoted from Peking Review, June 10, 1960. 
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China, on the other hand, as the most superficial examinztion will show, is 
simply not in a position to follow the Soviet line of peaceful coexistence. Three. 
years ago the “great leap forward” began and Mao launched his slogan of “Three 
years of hard labor—-ten thousand years of happy life”? There are now signs that 
many of the people, and in particular the youth, wish to see the fruits of the hard 
labor of the last three years. The Chinese press is constantly publishing evidence 
to this effect: 


Some of our young people are contented with a normal pace of construction, 
have a preference for tranquillity, lack revolutionary drive or ambition, boggle at 
difficulties and are quite satisfied with meagre accomplishments.® 


The journal China Youth recently printed a letter from an office worker, 
named Hsiao Wen, in the province of Hupeh, in which she complained of the 
lack of time for private life. 


Tense work and study has spoilt the tranquillity of my life, Studving, I shoulc 
say, is a person’s own affair. He should be free to dispose of his own time. But the 
league organization wants to organize debates or discussion meetings and calls for 
the formulation of plans of study. This makes one feel tense. There are many othe: 
extra burdens. Meetings are sometimes called at night, and they invariably last 
several hours. There are too many meetings, and they are too long. I cannot help 
grumbling. Why is it that meetings are not held as much as possible during the dayr 
Why do people make such long speeches? On some Sundays the authorities organize 
participation in voluntary labor. Though I went to take part in it at every occasion, 
I did so reluctantly. The authorities frequently organize one kind of group activity 
or another. If I do not take part in them, it will be no good. If I do, I feel that ir 
would be more interesting to stay with my husband and child. But, even on these 
questions my comrades have made critical remarks. The more I think of this, the 
more confused I become.!° 


The letter was apparently published in the hope that readers would criticize 
Hsiao Wen’s bourgeois ideas, but in fact the vast majority of the replies reiteratec 
her views. Hsiao Wen was not opposed to socialist construction or the need for 
self-sacrifice, but took the view that the revolutionary period was over and the 
object should now be the happiness not only of the future generation but alsc 
of the present one. Of the letters expressing agreement with Esiao Wen the mos- 
interesting were those from workers. One such worker, Cheng Chih-liang fror. 
Tientsin, wrote: 


Although I have also a high enthusiasm for work and am capable of exerting 
myself in work and taking up night-shift work without complaint... yet a though- 
keeps coming to my mind: when are we going to have more leisure? Sometimes, 
like Hsiao Wen, I reel that the life of working and studying is rather dry. I myseE 
know that it is wrong for me to entertain this kind of ideolog-cal sentiment.... 
doubt though whether this kind of ideological sentiment can be changed. . . This 
kind of thinking is not found generally among teenagers or very young people. 





° Hsinbaa, June 7, 1960. Quoted from Peking Review, June 9, 1960. 
10 China Youth, Match 1, 1960. 
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It is very commonly found among young people more than 25 years of age, and 
it varies in degree with the different people. 


This feeling appears to be widespread. In the eyes of the workers the an 
leap forward” should have cteated, and-in fact has created, all the prerequisites 
for a more secure life and therefore the “ten thousand years of happy life” should 
already be’ beginning. In reality, of course, this is not so; it will take China, at 
best, many decades before she can talk seriously about raising her standard of 
living. That this is so is proved by the revelations of Ma Yin-chu, a member of 
the Party since the thirties, a personal friend of Mao Tse-tung and a former rector 
of Peking University. In November 1959 he contributed an article entitled “My 
Philosophical Views and my Economic Theories” to the journal Sing Chiengehe, 
in which he described the primitive state of Chinese agriculture and industry.'* 
From the facts which he presented he concluded that China’s main problem was 
not increasing its population or the number of hours worked, but increasing 
the technical qualifications of the population. Technical and intellectual standards 
must be raised and this should be the primary objective of the Party. It would, 
of course, mean that the Party would have to turn to the intelligentsia, its inveter- 
ate enemy, since 80. percent of the graduates in China come from bourgeois 
families. Ma Yin-chu was expelled from the Party for his efforts, but there can 
be no doubt that his views are held by a majority of the intelligentsia among 
whom opposition, if not to Communism at least to present Party policy, is ex- 
ceedingly strong. 

These events show that the situation in China is still far from stabilized and 
that the Party leadership must reckon with this fact and act accordingly. It has 
been stated more than once in Peking that the “great leap forward” will continue, 
with its attendant hardships for the population. Moreover with the introduction 
of the commune system into the cities the strength of the radical wing of the 
Party is still growing. Continuance of this policy, with its suppression of oppo- 
sition by the use of terror, is possible only so long as it is in conformity with the 
foreign policy line. Liberalism abroad and radicalism at home make a very nearly 
impossible combination. It is such factors as these rather than ideological con- 
siderations that lie at the root of Chinese opposition to Khrushchey’s thesis of 
peaceful coexistence. For peaceful coexistence would deprive the Chinese Com- 
munists of the “hostile encirclement”? which they constantly require to explain 
away the failure of the “great leap forward” and the fact that the advent of “‘ten 
thousand years of happy life” is still delayed. 

The divergence of opinion between Moscow and Peking over foreign policy 
does not mean that any latent Titoism in China is going to come into the open, 
but it does mean that coordination of action between the two centers is going 
to become increasingly difficult. Peking can only counter Moscow’s revisionism 
by a revisionism of its own under the name of Maoism which it is now vigorously 
defending as the only true development of Marxism-Leninism. Although it is 


11 Ibid., March 15, 1960. 
13 See Nese Zurcher Zeitung, Zurich, April 21, 1960. 
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officially directed against the Yugoslav Communists, in fact its primary terget is 
necessarily the Soviet Union. Although the existing differences should not be 
taken to foreshadow a major rift between the two partners, they nevertheless 
cannot be eliminated, even with the greatest good will on both sides. For the 
first time Communism is faced with the need to harmonize the action of two 
socialist states neither of which can be forced to give way. Khrushchev’s call et 
Bucharest to synchronize watches was no less than a demand that Peking fal 
in with his line of foreign policy, but this Peking cannot do, regardless of the 
Bucharest declaration and mutual protestations of‘ friendship and unity. 


A. Kashin - 


Ideological Confusion in the Communist Bloc 


The press release on the last day’s proceedings of the July plenum of the 
Party Central Committee revealed the unusual fact that Central Committee 
Secretary Frol Kozlov had delivered a report entitled “Results of the Conference 
of Party Representatives in Bucharest” which was not found on the published- 
agenda. The first odd point about this report is that it was made by Kozlov, who 
had not been a member of the Soviet delegation at the Bucharest discussions held 
by the twelve Communist bloc parties on June 20-26, 1960. Even more astorishin2 
is the fact that the loquacious Khrushchev, who has hitherto delivered speeches 
and made reports at every conference which he has attended, on this occasion 
confined himself to the official opening speech. This despite the fact that he had 
directed the proceedings at Bucharest and unexpectedly proclaimed that som= 

: of Lenin’s teachings were out of date. 


The Central Committee plenum adopted a resolution on the basis of Kazlov’s 
report in which it “epproved” the work of the Central Committee delegation at 
the Bucharest conference and the press release issued by the conference. It is cf 
considerable interest that the resolution also “approved” decisions not evea 
mentioned in the conference press release. The latter was relatively shctt and 
did no more than reaffirm the correctness of the theses contained. in th= 
“Declaration” and “‘Peace Manifesto” adopted in Moscow in November 1357 oa 
the possibility of peaceful co-existence and prevention of war, while demanding 
that vigilance be maintained since, “with the continued existence of imperialisnr, 
the cause of aggressive wars remains.” But in the resolution adopted by the July 
plenum there is the unexpected statement that the “Communist and Workere’ 
parties have confirmed their determination to rebuff revisionist, dogmatc and 
left-sectarian deviations from the teachings of Marxism-Leninism and mani 
festations of narrow nationalist tendencies ...” In saying this, the Centra. Con 
mittee plenum admitted that 


the successful accomplishment of the tasks confronting the Communist and Workers’ 
parties demands that the struggle be still further waged against revis_onisx, 
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dogmatism, and sectarianism, which contradict the creative character of Marxism- 

Leninism and hinder the mobilization of all the forces of the socialist camp and the 

tevolutionary workers’ and liberation movement for the struggle for peace and 
_ socialism against imperialism .. .1 


This demand is tantamount to confirmation of the existence of disagreements 
on the theoretical level and serious differences both between individual parties 
in the Communist bloc and within their actual ruling circles. There can be no 
doubt that the situation has become acute following the operation performed 
on Leninist dogma by Khrushchev in Bucharest, and that the assertion of unity 
and solidarity made in the Bucharest communiqué was simply a propaganda 
facade. Also, the unusual emphasis in the foreword to the plenum’s resolution 
of the fact that it was unanimously accepted indicates the presence of disagreements 
over theory at the very highest level within the Soviet Communist Party itself. 

Preoccupation with the problem of preserving ideological unity and fighting 
the “revisionist,” “dogmatic,” and “left-sectarian” violators of this unity stands 
out clearly in-two leading articles published in Pravda on July 18 and 20, 1960. 
The first is entitled “The Right Road-The Victory of Communism” and the 
second “The Unshakeable Truth of Marxism-Leninism.” The latter is especially 
interesting because it shows that the Bucharest communiqué. was also approved 
by the state-wide conference held by the Czechoslovak Communist Party, and 
by Central Committee plenums of the Hungarian, Bulgarian, and French parties. 
It contains, too, the somewhat vague information that “other brotherly parties 
also made statements in support of the communiqué on the Bucharest confe- 
rence.” There has never been a case to date in which an official Communist 
document, such as the Bucharest communiqué which was signed by twelve Party 
Central Committees including the Soviet and Chinese, has been submitted a 
second time for their approval. ‘This novel step of having the Bucharest agreement 
ratified, something quite unprecedented in the Communist world, reveals that 
the disputes over theoretical questions have also created strains within the 
Communist world organization. Another indication of the extent to which 
discipline has broken down among the “brotherly” parties is the fact that a number 
of them, including the Chinese Communist Party, have not as yet added their 
“ratification” to the series begun in Moscow. - 


An article published in the Party Central Committee organ Kommunist entitled 
“Dialectics at the Present Time,” jointly written by chief editor F. Konstantinov 
and member of the editorial board K. Momdzhyan, offers some help in deter- 
mining the exact nature of the situation in the Communist world.* The article 
shows clearly that the disputes over theory at present revolve around the follow- 
ing questions: Is peaceful co-existence really necessary? Should the thesis of the 
possibility of avoiding war be taken seriously? Can the working class come to 
power in a capitalist country by peaceful means? Are all Khrushchev’s positive 
answers to these questions at the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956 really in 


1 Pravda, July 17, 1960. i 
2 Kommunist, No. 10, (1960). 
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keeping with Leninism? The authors of the article, in an attempt to dampen the 
threatened reaction to Khrushchev’s declaration at Bucharest to the effect thaz 
Leninist theory was out-dated, do everything in their power to-prove that the 
concept of peaceful co-existence and the possibility of avoiding war and gaining 
power by peaceful methods are still good Leninist doctrine. In doing so, however, 
they have to admit that differences do exist between the leaders of the Communis- 
parties, and even mote so within the pa-ties themselves, on these questions, and 
that the strong feelings aroused have been aggravated by Khrushchev’s pro- 
nouncements in Bucharest. The authors comment 2s follows on criticism o? 
Khrushchev’s views: aa 


It does not come as a surprise from the Dulleses, Kennans and Wetters. But i- 
would be strange for a Marxist to hold the view that the theory of peaceful co- 
existence practically contradicts Leninism and somehow means renouncing the 
fight against capitalism and the theory of the class struggle. Most certainly those 
persons are laboring under a delusion who think that the formula of the possibilitz 
of avoiding world war under present-day conditions and the theory and practic? 
of peaceful co-existence maintained by the socialist countries ran in any way help 
disarm and demobilize peoples faced by aggressive forces of imperialism. 


The article admits that completely opposing opinions on the possibility o? 
avoiding war are held by various Communist theoreticians: 
Is it practicable? Does not the Leninist theory of peaceful co-existence contradic= 
the fact that imperialism remains just as reactionary and aggressive as it was 40 oz 
45 years ago? Some of our comzades among writers and Communist political figure= 
are asking questions of this kind. 
The article also admits that there are serious differences of opinion on the 
question of a peaceful transition to socialism: 
Is this transition accompanied in all cases by an armed uprising and civil war” 
Does not admission of the possibility of a peaceful transition to socialism in one 
country or another carry with it the... danger that the exploited masses will be 
ideologically disarmed, lulled into passivity, and hypnotized by unrealizable iltusion= 
in the face of a fully-armed enemy? 


The writers of the article are Communist ideologists striving to save che si- 
tuation, maintain and fortify the Kremlin’s leading position in the world Com- 
munist movement and at the same time produce a theoretical modus vivendi whick 
will at least in some degree make it possible to conciliate the passions which have 
flared up over these problems. But in order to defend the concepts propoandec 
at the Twentieth Party Congress, they reconstruct them “dialectically” in such < 
manner as to change their meaning completely. In reference -o the preservatior. 
of. peace and peaceful co-existence they assert that this is, in fact, the road te 
transition to a socialist and Communist system: “The struggle for peace coincides 
with the deepest interests of the peoples, and gathers together the working 
masses in the capitalist countries on the broadest scale for ths fight for sccialis- 
teorganization.” Then, after stressing what they call the predatory nature o? 
capitalism, the authors put forward the concept of peaceful transition to socialism 
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in a far from “peaceful” manner: “The possibility of peaceful transition to 
socialism depends on an active, growing revolutionary fight against capitalism, 
the mobilization of all sectors of society enslaved by the monopolies, and the 
resolute unmasking of attempts at opportunistic reconciliation with antagonistic 
classes.” They further declare that the Soviet Communist Party and its Central 
Committee “have never proclaimed the peaceful road to be the only one possible,” 
and offer another, more suitable variant to the effect that “the proletariat can and 
should use the appropriate methods and forms of revolutionary struggle against 
the enemy. An armed enemy must be opposed with arms.” This concept is 
crowned by a call to take advantage of dissensions in the non-Communist world: 


In the fight for peace, against war, and for socialism and Communism, Marxist 
parties must exploit all the dissensions between capitalist countries, aggressive and 
non-aggressive states, and those existing’ between various sectors of the bourgeoisie. 


In their attempt to work out some kind of defense of Khrushchev’s policy, 
the authors of the Kommunist article produce an argument which shatters the 
ideological foundation of all Communist regimes by postulating the “primacy 
of practice over theory.” They also declare that historical experience should be 
the sole criterion when assessing the truth and vitality of all theoretical proposi- 
tions. After laying down this theory, they go on to present a practical prescription 
for the formulation of Communist policy: 


- Only a searching, comprehensive, profound analysis of a concrete situation and 
the concrete conditions of social life can serve as a basis for working out correct 
tactics and strategy for the workers’ movement, and for the creation of valid battle 
slogans. ; 

By seeking to establish a common theoretical platform for future policy, the 
Communist ideologists have committed yet another error by proclaiming com- 
plete freedom of action in the interpretation of social processes: 


It is most difficult, but exceptionally important to know how to orientate oneself 
freely during the stormy periods of social upheaval, abrupt turning-points in history 
and serious alterations in the class structure and in the balance of social forces. We 
are living in just such a time. 

Clearly, neither the Bucharest conference of Communist party representatives 
nor the “‘ratifications” of its press release have or will put an end to the conflicts 
in the theory and organization of the world Communist movement. The newly- 
invented theoretical modus vivendi with its formula of freedom of interpretation 
can only miake the present confusion worse. Y. Marin 
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Culture 


Secrets of Success in Soviet Sport 


On August 25, 1960 the Seventeenth Modern Olympic Games open in Rome. 
Even now, it may be prophesied with a fair degree of certainty that the Soviet 
Union will obtain most points at the games. In all probability greatest interest 
will attach to the track events. United States athletes have always been preeminent 
in this field, although meetings in 1958 and 1959 between American and Soviet 
teams saw the Soviets slightly on top, mainly due to the efforts of the Soviet 
women. In the Winter Olympics at Squaw Valley, held in February 1960, Soviet 
participants could not match foreign entrants in all events, yet they did achieve 
some notable successes. In the skating they won six out of eight gold medals and 
in the skiing they took the first four places in the women’s events. That the Soviet 
men did not excel in this field may be explained by the illness of star skiers Pavel 
Kolchin and Vladimir Kuzin. 

Between the wars Soviet men’s records were, in many departments of sports 
well below existing women’s world records. Inevitably the question arises as tc 
how the Soviet men have been able to overcome this lag and achieve supremacy 
in so many events. The main reason is the Soviet leaders’ attitude toward sport 
and physical culture. Since Stalin’s time the Soviets have spared neither money, 
awards nor administrative measures to improve results. They have been motivated 
by two factors: the need to organize physical culture for youth on the widest 
possible basis and the desire to make the Soviet Union the leading country ir 
sport as proof of the advantages of a socialist society. Everything possible has 
been done to encourage physical culture over the last three decades. Wher 
Soviet sport was organized in the late twenties the Soviets had at their disposa- 
many youngsters, the children of the old Tsarist intelligentsia. Children at the 
time of the Revolution, they graduated from the secondary schools but were 
precluded from higher education because of their social background. They were 
thus compelled to find other means of earning a living. Many of them became 
interested in art, studying drama and ballet, while others tuzned to sport. The 
organizations responsible for sport simply bought up those sportsmen with 
successes to their names. Competitions were the responsibility of the trade unior 
organizations, but young sportsmen who had not done any previous manua! 
work were to be found defending the honor-of the sports-minded Kazan Railroac 
Trade Union. Subsequently any young person who distinguished himself at < 
meeting had no need to worry about his future. He was trained and, if intelligen- 
enough, he became a physical culture instructor or sports trainer. At this time 
Soviet sportsmen were professionals pure and simple. They did not compete 
with “bourgeois” sportsmen, although they did occasionally travel abroad to 
compete ‘with workers’ sports organizations. Such competitions were staged by 
Red Sportintern, an organization run by the German Communist Party (At the 
end of the twenties the chairman of Red Sportintern was the German Communist 
Fritz Reisner). 
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Today sport is still encouraged in every possible way, although the external 
forms have changed somewhat. One reason for this is the general rise in the 
. standard of Soviet sport. An outstanding sportsman has every opportunity to 
continue his training; he can enter a higher educational institution of his choice 
or one of the institutes of physical culture and sport in order to become a sports 
trainer. A sports trainer has both a position in society and earnings equal to those 
of the chief engineer in an industrial concern. The state also has a system of ~ 
special awards for those who train outstanding sportsmen. A special award has 
recently been introduced for those trainers whose proteges achieve outstanding 
results at the Olympic Games. Nowhere else in the world do sportsmen receive 
such recognition as in the USSR. In 1957, after the successes at the Sixteenth 
Olympic Games in Melbourne and other meetings, 27 Soviet sportsmen received 
the Order of Lenin. Such an award is usually only made for major services to the 
state. A further stimulus to the development of sport and its organization is the 
system of classes and titles. In each field there are three classes and the title 
“Master of Sport of the USSR.” There are also other titles such as “Distinguished 
Master of Sport of the Soviet Union” and “Distinguished Trainer of the USSR.” 
There is ample opportunity to make free use of sports equipment and the well 
equipped network of stadiums, gymnasiums and tracks. 

The concentration on specific goals is also a contributory factor to Soviet 
success in sport. A good example is that when the Soviet Union entered inter- 
national competitions for the first time in 1952, at the Fifteenth Olympic Games 
in Helsinki, they came up against the modern pentathlon, an event unknown to 
them. In earlier times this competition had been the perquisite of military officers. 
The Soviet Union did not at that time possess competitors with the necessary 
combination of skills, yet by 1956, the Soviet team was first in the pentathlon at 
the Melbourne Olympics. The Soviet pentathlon champion Igor Novikov, who 
had only been a swimmer in the past, gained the title of world champion for 
three years in succession, in 1957, 1958 and 1959, and the Soviet team is now 
in a class of its own. The Soviet approach to the pentathlon is best illustrated 
by a quotation from Fizkultura i sport: 


... it was decided to entrust the pentathlon entrants to the best known trainers in 
, each form of sport. They were instructed in pistol firing by Iokhelson, in fencing 
by Monaenko, in riding by Shelenkov.... Each demanded from the entrants the 
same high level as from their specialist pupils.1 
Some idea of the intensive training undergone by Igor Novikov can be gained 
from the fact that: “Five times a week he was in the saddle and rode over cross- 
country courses and each training spell took place on a new horse . . .”’? 
Probably the most direct-reason for Soviet successes is the serious advance 
preparation undertaken and the methodical approach to all fields of sport. 
Specialist institutes study the physiological aspects of training as well as all 
successes achieved and systems evolved abroad and use these as a basis for their 


1 Fizkulisra i sport, No.7 (1959), p. 23 
2 Ibid. 
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own methods of training. A good example of this approach is provided by Soviet 
shooting. At the end of the twenties teaching in this field was still in the hands 
of the old specialists, ex-officers of the Tsarist Army, and instruction followed 
the normal lines laid down in military regulations. Sports societies such as Dinamc 
and their various research sections made a study of foreign methods and successes 
and came to the conclusion that the United States system was the best. There was 
considerable conflict between the various sports societies and the army over the 
adoption of methods from the United States but army failures at a shooting 
match led to their introduction. In 1931 a new training scheme was evolved for 
the armed forces too which included the main features of the United States system 


Apart from ordinary and advanced training schools, there are also three 
institutes for physical culture and sport in the USSR, the Stalin Institute in 
Moscow, the Lesgaft Institute in Leningrad and the Minsk Institute. The USSE 
‘also possesses a central research institute of physical culture, which deals with 
problems of physical training and methods to be used in sport. The Voluntary 
Society for the Cooperation of the Army, Air Force, and Navy (DOSAAF) also 
has specialist teaching institutions and high schools. An enormous number of 
books are published every year on sport and training methods. A further reasom 
for Soviet successes in the field of sport is the overall supervisory role of th= 
state. In the thirties various standards were established in the field cf sport in th= 
competition for the badge GTO (“Ready for Work and Defense”). These stand 
ards became the basis for physical training throughout the country. All Soviet 
youth, with the exception of invalids and the sick, took part in these competitions. 
Over the years the various standards have been raised and the GTO silver badge, 
Grade II, has been introduced. Originally the instructor in a primary sports grou> 
was responsible for seeing that his pupils took the necessary tests. Knowing that 
he would be the one who suffered if his pupils did not make the necessary grade, 
the instructor often rigged results. For some years these tests have been carefully 
regulated in official competitions. The Soviet Union also has a seven-year plaa 
for the development of sport. Under the plan the RSFSR, zor example, has to 
train 1,000 sports champions, 10,000 first-grade, 68,000 second-grade and 387,000 
third-grade sportsmen as well as 355,000 junior athletes. There are also to te 
some 5,000,000, persons permanently engaged in sport in the primary spor-s 
organizations.’ There is an extensive screening system used throughout tke 
country to find outstanding performers. A good exampleis the Soviet walker 
Panichkin who broke the world walking record on two occasions. In an interview 
with a correspondent of the magazine Fizkultura i sport in 1958, he stated that ke 
had no intention of taking up sport, but had been compelled to enter his town’s 
sports competitions. Thus, in the USSR a young person with a talent for spozt 
is compelled to undergo further training, whereas in the’ West it is entirely a 
matter for the individual. 

Yet another reason for Soviet successes is the will to victory developed =n 
Soviet sportsmen. Few reports are published on the actual methods used to 


3 Sportimapa zbizn Rossii, No. 1 (1960), p. 15. 
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produce such an outlook, although articles in the Soviet press do stress the 
existence of such determination and will power. One article on the training 
of Soviet riders commented: 


At present one can only prophesy that the struggle for the Olympic medals 
will not be'an easy one and the victors will be those who have not only the best 
techniques, but are also in outstanding physical condition, have strong nerves and 
the will to victory!4 
The Soviets are also studying Yogi methods in an attempt to improve the 
fitness of their sportsmen. It became known in the West in 1958 that the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR even sent a delegation to India to study the latest devel- 
opments in this field. The magazine Fizkwltura i sport wrote that by rejecting the 
idealistic aspect of the philosophical teachings of Yogi exponents it was possible 
to utilize their system of physical training, by combining strict self control and 
periodical medical consultations. The article then went on to recommend various 
breathing, static physical and other exercises.® 

It may thus be seen that Soviet sportsmen ate semi-professionals who are 
constantly and carefully trained in a spirit of military discipline. The secret of 
Soviet successes in sport-is to be found in the system of serious advance 
preparation and disciplinary measures, which enjoys the full support of the 
authorities. Y. Marin 


4 Fizkultura i sport, No. 6 (1960), p. 24. 
5 Thid., No. 3 (1959), p. 28. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
1 Organ of the Central Committes of ths Cosmunist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 9, 1960 


Issue No. 9 of the Party theoretical organ Kommunist was approved for 
publication on May 18, that is, when the Paris conference had already beea 
disrupted and the decision had been made to issue a statement on this subject at 
the forthcoming conference of leading workers in the competition of Communist 
labor brigades and shock workers. Hence the lead article, “A Movement Bringing 
the Future Nearer,” devotes considerable ‘space to a discussion of foreign policy. 


In the portion dealing with the new form of socialist competition, the article 
repeats the hackneyed thesis that the creation of the Communist labor brigades 
and shock workers marks a new stage in Communist development: 


Such a movement is only possible in the society of a victorious socialism, where 
exploitation has been abolished forever and the relationship between people is based 
on comradely cooperation and mutual aid, where a high consciousness and unde-- 
standing of the fact that work for society is work for oneself have been affirmed. 


The half of the article which discusses Soviet foreign policy consists of anti- 
American propaganda intended to inspire the so-called builders of Communism 
to greater efforts: 

The policy of the imperialist states, above all, of the United States, is a policy of 
brigandage, oppression, enslavement, and aggression. If not, then ‘why are they 
creating military bases around the Soviet Union? Why are they engaging in the 
armaments race? For what purpose are they concluding aggressive military alianca, 
reviving West German and Japanese militarism? If the United States goverrment is. 
for peace, then why is it maintaining troops in West Berlin? It is also clear to every- 
one that the fligh-s of the U-2... planes are not needed for peace, but in order -0 
ensure aggression, sudden attack for a so-called preventive war, plans which aze 
matured by the gentlemen in the Pentagon and the monopolies behind them which 
make enormous profits from military orders. 


Next comes a group of articles devoted to the agenda of the July Par-y 
Central Committee plenum. First comes Secretary of the Sverdlovsk Oblast 
Party Committee A. Kirilenko as the head of a major industrial center. His 
contribution is entitled “The Party Organization in the Struggle for Technical 
Progress.” By all indications, such progress is very slow in spite of the Soviet 
leaders’ efforts to speed it up. Enterprises are mainly provided with obsolete 
equipment, and even more important, real achievements by Soviet science aad 
technology are not put to practical use. The article, it is true, does discuss the 
centers where some successes have been achieved. It concurs with the decisioas 
of the June 1959 Central Committee plenum on the need to speed up technical 
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progress, and accordingly sums up the results of the last year, results which are 
evidently unsatisfactory. The writer admits that 
the broad scope and results achieved in the field of technical progress give no cause 
for satisfaction. Quite the reverse, . . . the main work still lies ahead. 

Problems concerning the effectiveness of the new techniques and technology and 
also the rational use of capital investment are now the center of attention for all 
Communists and top economic figures. In the Sverdlovsk region more than 55,000 
lectures were read in the past year on problems of technical progress. Further, 
scientists and leading specialists have been taken to see plants, consultations have 
been held, and so on. It is clear that there has been much propaganda, but that the 
expected results have not been achieved in practice. 


_ The next article, “Electronics in the Service of the Administration of the 
National Economy,” by A. Berg, A. Kitov, and A. Lyapunov, asks whether 
enough use is being made of electronics in industry. Meanwhile, as productive 
capacity and the scale of output develop, administration becomes more complex. 
Electronics ate to be applied to help reduce this complexity. 


A third article on the forthcoming plenum entitled, “An Important Economic 
Problem,” also discusses technology. Its author, V. Belokrinitsky, has written 
the article in the form of notes by an engineer. He cites various figures, mainly 
on the difficulties involved in unloading and transport operations at machine- 
building plants. About transport he writes that 


transport has ceased to be a subsidiary element of production in the former meaning; 
it now has a vital influence on the whole structure of the production process. This 
is qualitatively a new factor. 


Obviously the branch of industry in question is not in as good condition as it 
should be and the problem has been raised in order to remove shortcomings in 
this field. : i l 

G. Glezerman’s “The Conversion of Labor into the Primary Need of Life” 
claims that work has become not only a means of existence, but also a physical 
and mental necessity, a form of participation in the future development of society. 
The writer attempts to justify this view on the theoretical plane and to illustrate 
the characteristics of labor under the conditions of a socialist society. In his 
attempt to prove that such conditions exclude exploitation, the writer ignores the 
fact that in such a society profits go to the state alone. The second feature of a 
socialist society, in the writer’s opinion, is that 

the division of society into a small minority free from work but enjoying all the joys 

of life and a huge majority doomed to do exhausting manual labor which does not 


provide them with even the means of existence, a fact typical of all class antagonistic 
formations, is being done away with. 


Nothing is said about the actual situation of the workers in the USSR; instead, 
the writer attacks the West: 


The use of machines as a means of capitalist exploitation is compelling the 
worker to regard the mechanization and automation of production as a threat to 
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his existence. “For a person out of work in Detroit, Pittsburg, or Los Angeles,” 
the newspaper New York Journal and American has written, “automation does not 
imply a machine. For him it is a monster which has deprived him of the means of 
life and forced him from day to day to wander along the sidewalks vainly looking 
for work.” There is no such threat under socialism. 


As an example, the article reports that 

during his trip to Gorky the well-known Leningrad turner-inventor V. Y. Karasey 
was asked: “You are an inventor and are well known in the country. What do yoa 
think are the biggest remunerations for your inventions? Karasev had not managed 


to answer the question before a reply rang out from a group of workers about hir, 
“Cash remuneration |” 


One wonders whether the workers in a socialist country would be equally zs 
shocked as the author of the article appears to be. ; i 

A. Krovushkin’s “The Use of Credits in the Building of Communism” asks 
if loans advanced by the banks are always made use of to the best advantage. The 
aim of this article is to urge better use of credit and closer supervision of the rubie 
in order to strengthen the economy. : 

The article “Beauty and Life” is the work of M. Ladur, a leading art specialist 
and editor of the magazine Dekorativnoe iskusstvo. He begins with the point thet 
Soviet art carries out Party tasks and fulfillment of these tasks results in grest 

„successes. However, on the very second page, the writer suddenly switches to 
work and happiness: 


In our country the center of the vital interests of the absolute majority of tre 
people is in the field of work. Each of us regrets a failure by his collective and -s 
overjoyed by a common success. x 


Here we have an artist writing not about creation in the field of art, but about 
the labor of workers and kolkhozniks, about manual labor. His secand idez is that 
art must be spread among the masses and that artists must bow to the opinion of 
the masses and create in accordance with it. In this case we are evidently dealicg 
with a so-called “social order,” an order issued by society, which the writer is 
carrying out to the best of his ability. 

A, Gaev 
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Osnovy marksizma-leninizma 
(Foundations of Marxism-Leninism) 


Edited by O. V. Kuusinen 
Published by Gospolitizdat, Moscow, 1959, 773 pp. 


The present work represents an attempt to bring Communist ideology up to 
date. It replaces various earlier interpretations of the program of Communism 
such as Bukharin’s Alphabet of Communism and Karpinsky’s Talks on Communism. 
After Stalin came to power, The Short Coxrse, with the infamous Chapter Four 
analyzing the foundations of dialectical and historical materialism and probably 
written by Stalin himself, became the Communist Gospel. The year 1956 saw 
the inauguration of the campaign to remove the “consequences of the cult of 
personality.” Nonetheless it has taken the present Party leaders seven years since 
the death of Stalin to produce a short history of Communist ideology accessible 
to the masses, Foundations of Marxism-Leninism. It has set itself the ambitious 
task of covering all forms of social activity by Soviet man and providing him 
with the necessary directives for every event in life. It urges Soviet man to engage 
in an irreconcilable struggle, and in the name of this struggle to study the foun- 
dations of Marxism-Leninism. The justification of such studies is provided in 
the introduction by the assertion that 


all other systems are false, . . . useful only for the poor in spirit. . . . It is a thousand 

times better to toil... over mastering the foundations of a Marxist-Leninist world 

outlook in order to acquire spiritual riches and to gain superiority in the struggle 
against the dark forces of the imperialist enemies of mankind. 

Thus, the main aim is still, to launch Communist ideology as a completely 
exclusive scientific theory. Soviet man is to struggle in the name of mankind, and 
not of the proletariat or working class, as was the case earlier. The class principle 
has, of course, not been rejected, it is now concealed behind the word mankind, 
‘The goal of the work is to convince Soviet man that the process of the objective 
development of nature and society will inevitably lead to Communism, that 
there is no other path, and that it is senseless to struggle against Communism. 

The reason for the publication of the present work is clear. Experience of the 
“ study of Party history during political group studies had revealed that a readable, 
if not attractive, book had to be produced. An extremely mixed group of persons 
worked on its compilation—Party philosophers, leading Party figures, and rep- 
resentatives of the exact and applied sciences. Journalists and publicists were 
also invited to lend a hand and to expound the main principles of Communism 
in a lively and accessible style. The main text is the work of various second-rate 
specialists in the field of Communist ideology: Y. A. Arbatov, A. S. Betskov, 
S. L. Vygodsky, A. A. Makarovsky, A. G. Mileikovsky, E. L. Sitkovsky, D. M. 
Sheidin. The general editorship was in the hands of the top Party figure O. V. 
Kuusinen. Better known theoreticians such as Asmus, Kuznetsov, Glezerman, 
Rozental, and Fedoseev had purely consultative roles. Well-known specialists 
consulted included physicists Aleksandrov and Vul, economists Varga and 
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„Leontev, and President of the ra of Sciences of the USSR Nesmeyanov. 
The book itself has 27 chapters divided into five sections. The First Section, 
“The Philosophical Foundations of a Marxist-Leninist World Outlock,” contains 
three chapters—Philosophicel Materialism; Materialistic Dialectics; and The 
Theory of Knowledge. One is immediately struck here by the separation of ma- 
terialism from dialectics. Further, the term “dialectical materialism” has now beer 
replaced by “materialistic dialectics.” Both terms were used earlier. The change 
may well imply that the stress has now shifted from materialism to dialectics 
This could be a modernization of an indecisive nature, but it is more likely the 
symptom of a possible future evolution, To date materialism and matter continue 
to play the central role in Communist ideology. The Second Section, “A Ma- 
terialistic Comprehension of History,” contains four chapters—The Essence oZ 
Historical Materialism; Classes, the Class Struggle, and the State; The Role oz 
the Masses and Personality in History; and Social Progress. Neither the principle 
of the class struggle nor the slogan of world revolution have been retained. Thez 
are now concealed behind more diplomatic expressions such as “‘the political 
struggle necessitates not only the general-state but also the international combé- 
nation of the efforts cf the working class and all workers.” De-Stalinization has 
focused attention oa the cult of the individual. The characterization of Stalia 
repeats the theses established over recent years. It appears that Stalin did nat 
understand the spirit of Marxism-Leninism, carried out illegal acts aad unjustified 
repressive measures, and advanced to top posts persons alien to tne Party. Yet 
at the same time the conclusion is drawn that he was devoted to the cause of the 
working class. 

The Third Sectioa,.““The Political Economy of Capitalism,” has three chapters— 
Premonopolistic Capitalism; Imperialism, the Highest and Final Stage of Cap- 
italism; and Imperialism at the Present Stage. The problem discussed here -s 
that of crises in the so-called capitalist system. The book admits that the West 
has succeeded in taking steps against the crises. However, such measures ate 
only “palliatives against tae incurable disease of capitalism.” An interesting 
point is that economist E. Varga, one of the persons consulted in the comp.- 
lation of the work, ten years ago stated that the capitalist system would nct 
undergo any more economic crises. He was severely criticized for this view zt 
that time. The Fourzh Section, “The Theory and Tactics of the International 
Workers’ Movement” contains ten chapters which take up about one third of tke 
book. The first chapters discuss problems of the character and role of the working 
class, the international character of the workers’ movement, the October Re~- 
olution and the Party. There is nothing new in this section. An attempt is made 
to split the West by the remark that international imperialism ox cosmopoi- 
tanism is ostensibly threatening the independence even of individual capitalist 
countries. Of most interest is Chapter 20, entitled “On the Various Forms of the 
Transition to a Socialist Revolution.” Earlier this problem was solved in one 
way only—the overthrow of capitalism via a socialist revolution. Now tie 
Communists’ methods of struggle for world domination have become mote 
refined. The point is made that there is no such thing as a “pure” socialist rev- 
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olution, just as there is no such thing ås “pure” capitalism. The present situation 
is much too complicated for any well worked-out scheme. The idea here is that 
any democratic or national-liberation movement is to be used to prepare a 
socialist revolution. Then, a completely new thesis is advanced: “While world 
wars ate impossible without revolutions, revolutions are completely possible 
without wars.” The examples quoted are the coups in Iraq in 1958 and Cuba 
in 1959. 

The Fifth Section, “The Teachings of Socialism and Communism,” has seven 
chapters—The Dictatorship of the Proletariat and Proletarian Democracy; The 
Main Economic Law of the Transitional Period from Capitalism to Socialism; 
The Main Features of the Socialist Means of Production; The Social, Political, 
and Cultural Aspect of the Socialist Society; The World Socialist System; The 
Period of the Transition from Socialism to Communism; and Communist 
Society. The last chapter “Communist Society” is of considerable interest. It 
examines the formula “from each according to his abilities, to each according to 
his needs.” Khrushchev characterizes Communism as follows: “There will not 
be a lordly life, where laziness and idleness prevail, under Communism, but 
a general working, cultural, and interesting life.” Communist theoreticians’ 
ideas on the Communist society of the future are nothing more than various 
combinations of the same theses on the removal of contradictions between the 
town and country, between manual and mental work, and so on. In order to 
liven up the analysis somewhat, a quotation is reproduced at the end from a 
work by Academician V. A. Obruchev entitled Science and Youth. However, 
Obruchev was writing not about Communism, but about what people can 
‘expect from science in the comparatively near future. 

The use of literary sources is very enlightening: there are all in all 346 ref- 
erences, including 218 from Lenin, 44 from Marx-Engels, 16 from Marx alone, 
16 from Engels, 12 from Khrushchev, 3 from Stalin, and 2 from Mao Tse-tung. 

In spite of a rearrangement of material the structure of modern Marxism 
remains more or less the same. In his article “Three Sources and Three Component 
Parts of Marxism” Lenin divided Marxism into three main parts: dialectical 
materialism, political economy, and scientific Communism. The ‘present work 
devotes its first two chapters to Marxist philosophy, followed by the political 
‘economy of capitalism, and finally by two sections on so-called scientific Com- 
munism, which examine problems of Soviet domestic and foreign policy and 
their importance for the entire world in the sense of the approaching victory of 
Communism. 

M. Kitaev 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, 
No. 4, 1960, 129 pp. (In English.) 

This issue begins with A. Yurchenko’s “The 
Ideological Basis of Soviet Expansionigsm” which 
deals mainly with the use made by the Com- 
munists of the principle of self-determination as a 
means of territorial expansion and to justify the 
forced entry of independent nations into the 
“commonwealth of socialist countries.” 

In “Coexistence and the Afro-Asian World,” 
A. Avtorkhanov argues that like Lenin Khrush- 
chev is convinced that the path to final victory 
over the Western world lies via the subjugation 
of the Afro-Asian and Latin American peoples; 
that there can be no coexistence between the 
ideologies; that peaceful coexistence means to the 
Communists tld domination through sub- 
version; and that all Soviet economic and technical 
aid to the non-committed underdeveloped 
nations of the world has this aim in view. 

Z. Stahl’s “Moscow-Peking-New Delhi” argues 
that Commmnist China’s expansion southwards is 
to the advantage of the USSR. The article also 
deals with the implications of the suppression of 
the Tibetan uprising by the Chinese Communists 
and their claim to Indian territory. 

A. Rangathan’s “Communist Expansion and 
Sino-Indian Relations” gives a historical survey of 
the Sino-Indian frontier problem, shows the 
contempt of the, Chinese for inteenational law, 
and stresses that the Soviet Union does not 
disagree with Communist China’s policy toward 
India, as is commonly supposed. 

P. Urban’s “The Policy of the CPSU Toward 
the Nations of Central Asia” describes the present 
Soviet propaganda line to the effect that the 
annexation of the countries of Sovict Central 
Asia, and indeed of all other non-Russian countries 
of the USSR, by the Tsarist regime had a “pro- 
gressive significance” for the peoples of these 
countries. 

“A History of Kazakh-Russian Relations” by 


H. Findeisen gives a historical outline of the 


Kazakh people and thelr country and of their 
subjugation first by Tsarist Russia end then by the 
Soviet Union. 

S. Kabysh’s “The Merging of the Sovkhozes 
with the Kolkhozes” deals with the Soviet plan to 
convert kolkhozes into sovkhozes,. the tacit 
opposition of the kolkhozniks to this plan, and 
its adverse effects on Soviet agricultural output. 
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In “The Method of Socialist Realism in Soviet 
Literature” N. Tan discusses the various official 
Soviet definitions of “socialist realism’ and 
concludes that the main importance of the 
concept lies less in its demands for the observance- 
of literary criteria than in its proscriptive ature. 

S. Yowev’s “Opposition of Soviet Scientists to- 
Dialectical Materialism” describes the conflict in 
the Soviet Union between genuine science and 
the pseudo-science of dialsctical materialis-n. 

This issue also contains a review of Chiang 
Kai-shck’s Sovis? Russia in China, by S. Yowev. 


* 


CAUCASIAN REVIEW, No. 9 (1959), 
160 pp. (In English.) 

This issue begins with D. Hadjibeyli’s “Party 
Tasks in Azerbaidzhan and the Fall of I. Mustafa- 
ev,” which deals mainly with the reaction of the 
central Communist authcrities to “localism,” oz 
the tendency in the national rzpublics towarc 
greater independence from the center in the 
field of Party and local government administration 

In “Changing Trends in Soviet Historiography,” 
P. Urban deals with the revival in Soviet his- 
toriography of the idea that the subjugation o? 
the non-Russian peoples by Tsarist Russia was a 
“progressive” event. 

“The Struggle Against Nationalism in th= 
Northern Caucasus” by R. Karcha describes tha 
enforcement of the Communist ideology cf 
“proletarian consciousness,” involving the sup- 
pression of national conscionsness and the 
imposition by violence and terror of the so-called 
“Soviet friendship of nations” in all the nor- 
Russian republics in general and in the Northern 
Caucasus in particular. 

“Plant Propagation in the Northern Caucasus” 
by A. Arkhimovich and “Agriculture in the 
Transcaucasian Republics” by S. Kabysh give 
details about the present state of agriculture m 
the regions specified. 

The survival of the national spirit in Georgian 
literature and the continued popalarity of national 
epics in the Caucasus, in spite of Communist 
efforts to suppress them, are shown in “Trends 
in Georgian Literature” and “Spoilers of a LÈ- 
erary Heritage” by P. Sary and K. Astemircy 
respectively. 

L. Mikirtitchian’s “Soviet Historiog-aphy Of 
the Armenian Nation” attemp-s to show, wich 
special reference to Armenia, that in spite of 
persistent Soviet efforts to essimilate all the 
subjugated nations into one and to obliterate tae 


idea of nationality, these nations endeavored to 
render their identity even more emphatic and 
that the study of these nations has become a 
matter of topical interest. 

The final article in this issue by R. Tokaev is 
devoted to the North Caucasian writer L, Kheta- 
gurov and was written to mark the centenary of 
his birth. 

* 


RELIGION IN THE USSR, Series I (Printed 
Editions), No. 59, 1960, 236 pp. (in English.) 


This symposium is intended to give readers in 
the non-Communist world some idea of the real 
situation of religion and of the various religious 
denominations in the Soviet Union. Most of the 
articles have already appeared in various publica- 
tions of the Institute. In a number of cases 
modifications and additions made necessary by 
the lapse of time since the first publication of the 
articles have been introduced. 

The book is divided into three sections: 
General Survey; The Christian Churches; Islam, 
Buddhism, Judaism. It carries chapters on: 
Soviet Policy on Religion, Soviet Youth and 
Religion, The Revival of Theological Studies, 
Soviet Historians on Christianity, Current Soviet 
Policy on Islam, The Roman Catholic Church in 
Lithuania, The Jews in the USSR, The Buddhists, 
Old Believers and Sectarians, and other aspects 
of religion in the USSR. i 


* 
DERGI, No. 20, 1960, 112 pp. (ln Turkish.) 


This issue contains the following articles: “The 
Meaning of the Recent Reduction in the Soviet 
Armed Forces,” by N. Galay; “Complications in 
the Relationship Between the Soviet and Chinese 
Communist Parties and Soviet Foreign Policy,” 
by R. N. Redlich; “The Moslems of China and 
their Struggle Against Communism,” by A. Ka- 
shin; “The New History of the Soviet Communist 
Party,” by G. Akhminov; “Education Among 
the Turks of Kazan Under the Soviet Regime,” 
by T. Davletshin; “Present Problems of the 
Soviet Regime and Government,” by A. V. 
Yurchenko; “Present-Day Music of the Kazan 
Turks,” by B. Musabay. 


This issue also contains book reviews, a chron- 
icle of events, and an obituary of Cafer Seydahmet 
Kirimir (1889—1960). 

i * 


A. Z. ARKHIMOVICH, Plant Cultivation in 
the USSR, Series I (Printed Editions), No. 57, 
1960, 234 pp. (in Russian.) 


The present work contains five sections on 
plant cultivation in the USSR entitled: The 
Development of Agriculture in Prerevolutionary 
Russia; The Division of the Territory of the 
USSR into Raions on the Basis of Soil and 
Climatic Conditions; Agricultural Crops, their 
Distribution and Location in the USSR; Agri- 
cultural Technology, Genetics, and Selection in 
the USSR; Sowing Areas in the USSR, Average 
Harvests, Total Yields, and the Agricultural 
Policy of the Soviet Government. 

A supplement by Professor V. I. Gorodetsky 
entitled “Natural Fodder Land in the USSR and 
its Utilization” is appended. 

* 


PANAS FEDENKO, Ths Marxist and 
Bolshevik Theories on the Nationality Problem, 
Series I (Printed Editions), No. 61, 1960, 78 pp. 
(la Ukrainian.) 


The present work consists of two sections. 
The first is entitled “Marxist Theories on the 
Nationality Problem” and analyzes the views of 
Marx and Engels on the nation, nationality, and 
the solution of the nationality problem. The 
author also deals with the views of Karl Kautsky 
on the nationality problem and ends the section 
with the argument between Marxists on the Polish 


The second section, “Bolshevik Theories on 
the Nationality Problems Prior to the October 
1917 Revolution,” pays considerable attention 
to the arguments over the principles governing 
the organization of the proletarian parties (cen- 
tralism or federalism), examines Lenin’s views 
on self-determination and his and Stalin’s natio- 
nality policies. The work ends with a review of 
Lenin’s approach to the problem of national 
cultures, cultural-national autonomy, and to the 
concepts “revolution” and “state.” 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


“July 1960 


1 Khrushchev’s telegram of congratulations to 
the Somalia Prime Minister on the proclama- 
tion of Somalian independence published. 

Khrushchev’s telegram of congratulations 
to Ghana Prime Minister Nkramah on the 
proclamation of the Republic of Ghana 
published. 

Khrushchev’s speeches on his arrival in 
Vienna and at a luncheon in his honor pub- 
‘lished. F 

Khrushchev pays calls on Austrian President 
Scharf, Chancellor Raab, and Vice-Chancellor 
Pitterman, i 

Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
Indonesian Prime Minister H. Djuanda. 

Djuanda pays call on Mikoyan. 

Djuanda pays call on Brezhnev. 

Indian President Prasad leaves Moscow for 
Stalinabad. 

Materials of Mikoyan’s press conference in 
Oslo published. - 

First ‘Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR A. N. Kosygin has talk 
with Austrian Vice-Chancellor Pitterman in 
Vienna. g 

Ceremony of presenzation of Lenin Prize to 
US businessman and industrialist Cyros Eaton 
held in Pagwa, Canada. 

Conference of editors of Communist news- 
papers and magazines held in Moscow. 

Brezhnev’s telegram of congratulations to 
Nkrumah on his becoming president of the 
Republic of Ghana published. 


2 Summary of decree of the Party Central Com- 
mittee and Council of Ministers “On the 
Economic Stimulation of Enterprises and on 
Increasing the Material Interest of Workers 
in the Creation and Introduction of New 
Equipment and Technological Processes and 
in Complex Mechanumtion and the Auto- 
mation of Production” published. ` 

Khrushchev’s speech at an automobile plant 
in Vienna published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a Inncheon given 
by Austrian Chancellor Raab published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting with 
Austrian businessmen published. 


z 
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Meeting takes place in Vienna between 
Gromyko and Austrian foreign minister 
Kreisky. 

Conference on Soviet-Austrian economic 
telations held in Vienna, 

Minister of Foreign ‘Tzade Patolichev 
receives delegation ‘of Libyan businessmen. 

The General Director of the Board of 
Renault Plants leaves Moscow for home. 
~ Communiqué published on Soviet-Indo- 
nesian talks. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR awards orders and medals to 257 
specialists who worked on the Bhilai Steel 
Plant in India. $ 


3 Khrushchey’s speech to Austrian trade-union 
representatives published. 

Telegram of congratulations from the Party 
Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
to Karaganda Oblast on the’ coming into 
operation of the first blast furnace in the 
Karaganda Metallurgical Plant published. 


4 Khrushchev’s speech 
Austria published, 
Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting of the 
Austro-Soviet Society in Vienna published. 
Indian Minister of Finance Desai arrives in 
Baku. 
- Greek chargé d’sctaires Kapsampelis pays 
call on Brezhnev. 
Patolichevy receives Italian Ambassador L. 
Pietromarchi and trade adviser F. Spinelli. 


5 Khrushchev’s speech at Linz published. 
Report published by the Committee for 
Lenin Prizes in the Field of Literature and Art 
that works submitted for consideration will be 
accepted until December 1, 1960. 


6 Khrushchev’s speech at 2 meeting with 
representatives of the Fohrstlinz Metallurgical 
Plant published. 

Khrushchev’s speeches in Salzburg and 
Caprun published. i 

Khrushchev has talk in Graz with delegation 
of the Styrian workers assoziations. 


at Mauthausen in 


Report published that the East German 
embassy in Moscow has ‘handed the Soviet 
foreign ministry 2 note on alleged West 
German military preparations in the Baltic 
Sea region. 

_ Report published of plenary session of the 
Ukrainian Party Central Committee. 

Plenary session of the Moscow Oblast 
Party Committee held to discuss organizational 
problems. . 

All-Russian Congress of Teachers begins in 
Moscow. 


7 Soviet government delegation headed by 
Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet M. R. Rakhmatov meets with 
Congo Premier P. Lumumba for talks on the 
establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the USSR and Congo. 

Mikoyan receives Desai. 

Session of the executive committee of the 
International Organizations of Journalists 
begins in Leningrad. 

8 Khrushchev’s speech on radio and television in 
Austria of July 7 published. 

Khrushchev leaves Vienna for Moscow. 

TASS report published on the conclusion of 
rocket launching tests in the Pacific Ocean. 

Patolichey has talk with Deputy Chairman 
of the East German Council of Ministers 
Rau in Moscow. 

Conference ends in Moscow on the problem 
of the “development of the socialist state 
formation and Communist self-administration 
by society.” 


9 Khrushchev’s speech at Vienna airport 
published. 

Materials of Khrushchev’s press conference 
in Austria published. 

Joint Soviet-Austrian communiqué on 
Khrashchev’s visit to Austria published. 

Austrian documents seized by Soviet forces 
during World-War II Banded’ to‘the Austrian 
government in Vienna. 

Supreme Soviet delegation arrives in Iceland 
on official visit. 

All-Union Congress of Teachers ends in 
Moscow. 

Ministry of Education of the RSFSR holds 
reception for the participants in the All- 
Russian Congress of Teachers. 

Session of executive committee of the Inter- 
national Organization of. Journalists ends in 
Leningrad. 


10 Khrushchev’s speech at the All-Russian 


Congress of Teachers published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a reception held 
for Djuanda published. 

Communiqué published on Soviet-Indo- 
nesian trade relations. 

Decree of the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers on awards to teachers 
and education officials published. 

Resolution of the All-Russian Congress of 


` Teachers published. 


Report published of the coming into 
operation in Krasnodar of the first automatic 
plant for the manufacture of roller chains. 


11 Djuanda leaves Moscow for Warsaw. 


The largest continuous steel smelting unit 
in the world begins operating in Stalino. 

Inaugural Congress of the Pedagogical 
Society of the RSFSR held in Moscow. 

Soviet protest note to the US government 
on the violation of the Soviet border by a 
US airplane published. 


12 Brezhnev receives Bolivian parliamentary 


delegation. 

Khrushchev receives Bolivian parliamentary 
delegation. 

Mikoyan receives delegation of US eco- 
nomists. 

Joint Soviet-Indonesian communiqué on the 
visit of Djuanda to the USSR published. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the RSFSR M.D. Yakovlev arrives in 
Bagdad to participate in the celebrations 
marking the Iraqi national holiday. 

Session of economic commission of the 
Council of Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR ends in Moscow. 

Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the award of 
orders and medals to 1,204 participants in the 
All-Russian Congress of Teachers. 


13 Materials of Khrushchev’s press conference of 


July 12 published. 

Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration on the results of the fulfill- 
ment of the state economic plan in the first 
half of 1960. 

Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade N.. N. 
Smelyakov receives Bolivian parliamentary 
delegation. i 
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14 


15 


16 


17 


Protocol of supplementary mutual trade 
between the USSR and Finland ‘signed in 
Helsinki. 

Central Committee plenary session begins 
in Moscow to discuss “the fulfillment of the 
decisions of the Twenty-First Party Congress 
on the development of industry and transport 
and the introduction into production of the 
latest achievements in science and technology.” 


Decisions of Bureau of World Peace Council 
in Stockholm published. 

Gromyko’s telegram to the Chairman of the 
UN Security Council on the flight of a US 
RB-47 over Soviet territorial waters published. 

Exhibition of new building equipment 
opens in Moscow. 

Major pipe-casting shop begins operating in 
Chelyabinsk. 


Joint Institute for Nuclear Research at Dubno 
near Moscow visited by delegates to the Third 
International Conference on Nuclear Photo- 
graphy. 

Protest of Soviet trade unions against alleged 
attempts to deprive the Congo of its inde- 
pendence published. 

Statexent of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions on alleged repressive measures 
against trade union leaders in Japan published. 


Soviet reply to the US government on the 
violation of Soviet air space by a US RB-47 
on July 1 published. 

Appeal of Congo President Kasavubu and 
Premier Lumumba to Khrushchey on the 
events in the Congo published, 

Khrushchev’s message to Kasavubu and 
Lumumba that the USSR will support the 
Congo published. _ 

Resolution of session of the Bureau of the 
World Peace Council on Cuba published. 

Central Committee plenary session ends in 
Moscow. l 

Ceremony of presentation of Lenin Prizes 
for 1960 for the most outstanding works in 
literature and art to M. Sholokhov -and 
V. Lebedev held in Moscow. 

Report published of publication of volume I 
of the new History of World War IT, 1941—45. 


Khrushchev’s message to Lumumba on the 


USSR’s decision to supply the Congo with 
provisions published. 
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Decree of the Cencral Committee plenum 
“On the Fulfillment of the Decisions of the 
Twenty-First Party Congress on the Develos- . 
ment of Industry and Transport and the 
Introduction into Production of the Latest 
Achievements in Science and Technology 
Ratified on July 15, 1960” published. 

Resolution on the results of the conferenze 
of representatives of Commtnist and worke-s’ 
parties in Bucharest published. 

TASS statement on the Monroe Doctrine 
published. 

Meeting held near Moscow between Soviet 
Party and government figures and members 
of the Soviet intelligentsia. 

Soviet memorandum to the US government 
on flights by US airplanes over Soviet shids 
at sea published. 

Cuban Minister of Armed Forces Racul 
Castro arrives in Mascow. 


18 Appeal of the Soviet Committee for the 


Solidarity of the Afro-Asian Countries cn 
the situation in the Congo published. 
Khrushchev receives Raorl Castro. 
Gromyko receives the Hungarian Ambs- 
sador. i 
Report published on annual graduaticn 
from the Higher Party School 
Guest performances of the Bolshoi Theater 
end in London. 


19 Report of the Supreme Coart of the USSR 


that the trial of US pilot Powers will take plaze 
on August 17 published. 

Supreme Soviet Celegaticn leaves Icelard 
fcr home. 

Letter of participants in ceremony markirg 
tke fifth anniversary of pr2sentation of the 
Warsaw House of Culture and Science æ 
Poland sent to Khrushchev. 

Obligations of Moscow workers in in- 
dustrial construction, transport, and urben 
economy published. . 

Congress of the Mongolian-Soviet Frien4- 
ship Society ends in Moscow. 

Party and government figures inspect wo-k 
on the Moscow bypass highway. 


20 Soviet note to the US government to withdraw 


US group from the Congo published. 


21 Communiqué on Khrushchev’s meeting wih 


Raoul Castro published. 

Soviet note to the US and West Germen 
governments on the arming of West Germ=n 
forces with Polaris rockets published. 


Raoul Castro leaves Moscow for Prague. 

Mikoyan receives Indian “scholar Sahib 
Singh Sohel. 

Soviet-Yugoslav consular convention signed 
in Belgrade. 

Telegram of congratulations from the 
Party Central Committee, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium, and Council of Ministers to the 
Estonian Party and government on the 
twentieth anniversary of the establishment of 
Soviet authority in the republic published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Brezhnev 
and Kasavubu on the Jatter’s election as 
President of the Congo published. 

Meeting of activists of the Minsk Party 
organization takes place. 

Report published on Komsomol Committee 

decree “On the Participation of Komsomol 
Organizations in the Selection and Sending of 
Agricultural Specialists and Other Workers to 
the Virgin and Fallow Lands of the Kazakh 
SSR to Aid in the 1960 Harvest.” 
Telegram ‘of congratulations from the Party 
Central Committee, Supreme Soviet Presidium 
and Council of Ministers to the Latvian Party 
and government on the twentieth anniversary 
of the establishment of Soviet authority in the 
republic published. 

Telegram of congratulations from the 
Party Central Committee, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium and Council of Ministers to the 
Lithuanian Party and government on the 
twentieth -anniversary of the establishment’ of 
Soviet authority in the republic published. 

Khrushchev’s and Brezhnev’s telegram of 
congratulations to the Polish Party and 
government on the sixteenth anniversary of 
the establishment of the Polish People’s 
Republic published. 

Meeting held in Moscow to discuss the 
formation’ of a USSR—Australia Society. 


23 Report published that the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR has examined problems connected 
with the implementation of the law abolishing 
income tax from workers and salaried em- 
ployees. 

Kosygin receives the Hungarian Ambas- 
sador. 

Thirteenth session of the Soviet-Hungarian 
commission on scientific and technical co- 
operation ends in Moscow. 


24 Soviet delegate Kuznetsov’s speech at the UN 


Security Council on the US U-2 and RB-47 
airplanes shot down over the USSR published. 


Khrushchev’s telegram of congratulations to 
Mme. Sirimavo Bandaranaike on her appoint- 
ment as Prime Minister of Ceylon published. 


25 Soviet-Canadian protocol signed in Moscow 


on April t8, 1960 extending the trade agree- 
ment:of February 29, 1956 published. 


26 Khrushchev’s note to Macmillan on disarma- 


ment published. 

Khrushchey’s note to Canadian Premier 
Diefenbaker on disarmament published. 

Chairman of the Hungarian government 
Munnich receives Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR V. N. Novi- 
kov in Budapest. 

The Executive Secretary of the UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
Chairman of the State Committee for Questions 
of Labor and Wages A. A. Shvedov leaves 
Moscow for Madagascar. 

Report published of meeting of Moscow 
Party activists. 


27 Soviet note to the US government on dis- 


armament published. 

Khrushchev’s note to de Gaulle on dis- 
armament published. 

The Australian Ambassador arrives in 
Moscow. 


28 Brezhnev receives the Uruguay Ambassador. 


Indonesian President Sukarno receives an 
International Lenin Peace Prize. 

Fifth plenary session of the All-Union Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions begins in Moscow. 


Report published of Khrushchev’s trip to 
Stalingrad and Astrakhan oblasts and to Kiev’ 
on July 21—28. 

The East German Minister of Culture and 
Soviet Ambassador M. Pervukhin sign 
protocol on the return of art treasures to 
East Germany, 

Report published of plenary session of the 

Report published of meeting of the Moscow 
Party activists. 

‘Oil deposits located in the Ufa region, 
Bashkir ASSR. 

Conference convened by the departments 
for propaganda and agitation of the Party 
Central Committee to discuss propaganda and 
economic tasks ends in Moscow. 
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Fifth plenary session of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions ends in 
Moscow. 

The Executive Secretary of the UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
pays a call on Deputy Chairman of the State 
Committee for Foreign Economic Ties 
M. I. Malakhov. 

Brezhnev receives British parliamentary 
group. 

Mikoyan receives Afghan Minister for 
Mines and Industries Mohammad Yusuf. 


Soviet note to the US, British, and French 
governments on the West German decision to 
erect a redio station in Berlin published. 
Replies of Congo Prime Minister Lumumba 
to TASS correspondent’s question on the 


situation in the Congo published. 


The Rumanian Ambassador’ presents his 
credentials to Brezhnev. 

Mikoyan receives delegation of the Cuban 
Workers Confederation. 

Khrushchev’s telegram of congratulations 
to the President of ths Madagascan Republic 
on the proclamation cf Madagascan indepen- 
dencé' published. ' 

Report published of meeting of Leningrad 
Oblast Party activists. 

Reports published of plenary sessions of the 
Georgian, Azerbaidzhan, and Moldavian 
Communist parties. 

Fourth session of ths Supreme Soviet of the 
Uzbek SSR, fifth convocation, held in Tashkent 
to discuss measures for the further improve- 
ment of medical services and the progress in 
the implementation of the law oa the link 
between school and lite. 

All-union conference of workers at ore- 
mining and coal industry enterprises held in 
Krivoi Rog in the Donbas. 

Khrushchev’s telegram to de Gaulle with ao 


appeal to commute the death sentence against 
the. Algerian Laclifie published. 


Communiqué published on the thirteenth 
session of the Council of Mutual Economic 
Aid, held in Budapest from July 26 to July 29, 
published. 

Navy Day celebrated in the USSR. 

Report published of meetiag of activists of 
the Sverdlovsk oblast and urban Party 
organizations. 

Report published of meeting of activists of 
the Alma-Ata Party organization. 





Changes and Appointments 
1 N. A. Mikhailov appointec Ambassador to 
Indonesia. 
Procurator General of the USSR R. A. 
Rudenko re-elected for a further term of 
office. 


2 B. M. Volkov releesed from his duties as 
Ambassador to Indonesia. 
6 T. F. Shtykov released from his duties as 
Ambassador to Hungary. 
V. L Ustinov appointed Ambassador to 
Hungary. 


8 S. M. Kudryavtsev appointed Ambassador to 
Cuba. 


16 L. L Brezhnev released from his duties as 
Central Committee Secretazy in connection 
with his appointment as Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Scviet of the USSR. 

K. E. Voroshilov released from his duties 
as Member of the Central Committee Presidium, 


25 Marshal of the Soviet Union I. S. Konev 
released from his duties as Commander in 
Chief of the Warsaw Pact Forces. 

Marshal of the Soviet Union A. A. Grechko 
appointed Commander in Chief of the Warsaw 
‘Pact Forces. 


New Contributor 


Goopman, Error R. Associate Professor at Brown University engaged in the <eaching of Soviet 
studies. Holds certificate from the Russian Institute of Columbia University and a Ph. D. from Columbia. 
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The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
OF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 


* 


The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scholars and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 


engaged in research on their homeland. `` 
* 
Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the INSTITUTE. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannhardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


Soviet African Studies as a Weapon of Soviet Policy 


GEORG A. VON STACKELBERG 


The importance of African studies for Soviet policy on the African conti- 
nent was stressed for the first time in 1958 at a session of the Bureau of the 
Department of Historical Sciences of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
during a discussion of the work of the Institute of Orientology. Academician 
I. M. Maisky pointed out that the “dissolution of the colonial system [in Asia 
and Africa] is proceeding at such a rapid pace that Soviet Eastern studies must 
make great efforts not to lag behind life.”1 Since the session, Soviet African 
studies have become more and more a weapon of Soviet policy. The practical 
tasks of African studies and in fact of all Soviet Eastern studies were stressed by 
Director of the Institute of Orientology Gafurov in an article on the Institute’s 
work.* Writing of the “greatly increased importance of Africa in world economics 
and politics,” he noted that “the Institute of Orientology is striving to make 
works published by Soviet orientalists of importance for educational institutions 
and state organizations engaged in practical activity in the countries of the East.” 
The role played by African studies as a branch of Soviet Eastern studies was even 
more clearly formulated in an editorial in the magazine Problemy vostokovedeniya. 
“Tt is a matter of honor for our orientalists,” the article insists, “to publish 
works, monographs, brochures, articles, and so on, which could aid the further 
creative analysis of problems of Soviet foreign policy as regards the Eastern 
countries.”’-The magazine emphasized that “African studies are of particular 
importance at present,” 4 

1 Voprosy istorii, No. 5 (1958), p. 187. 

23 Kommunist Tadzbikistana, Stalinabad, November 28, 1957. 


3 Problemy vastokovedeniya, No. 1 (1959), p. 20. 
* Ibid., p. 22, 


The Soviet leaders are even anxious to turn philological studies into a weapoa 
of foreign policy in Asia and Africa. “Linguists,” the magazine insists, “must 
realize that their research, however abstract it may appear at first glance, must heb 
resolve the overall problem, -must facilitate the struggle of the scholars of the’ 
Eastern countries against colonialism and its ideology.” 5 Another aim of studyinz 
the philology of the Eastern countries is, according to the magazine, “to further 
the growth in the authority of Soviet Eastern studies among the intelligentsia cf 
the Afro-Asian countries.”8 The attempt by Deputy Chairman of the Council cf 
Ministers of the USSR Mikoyan to define the task of Soviet orientalists must be seen 
in the light of these tasks. “The duty of the orientalists,” Mikoyan stated in his speeca 
of welcome at the T'wenty-Fifth International Congress of Orientalists in Moscow, 


is to represent objectively in their works the most important processes which have 
taken place in the past and are particularly taking place today in the Afro-Asian cour- 
tries, to further the creative working out of the main problems in the struggle of the 
peoples of the East for national and social freedom and to overcome economic back- 
wardness. It can be truly said that Eastern studies can only coust on wide recognition 
and success when they serve the interests of the peoples of the East.? 


In the period 1957—59, the main centers of Soviet African studies were the 
Institute of Ethnography and the African Countries Section of tbe Institute cf 
Orientology. As from the end of 1960, African studies are to be located in the 
Institute for African Studies formed from the African Countries Section cf 
the Institute of Orientology, which is being converted into an independent ic- 
. stitute. In order to coordinate work in the field of African studies with politicel 
tasks, the Academy of Sciences of the USSR drew up for the period 1957-60 a 
‘research plan which was discussed in detail at a coordinating conference of Sc- 
viet researchers on Africa, held on February 26, 1957.8 However, the events cf 
the last three years in Africa had not been provided for in the Soviet plans. The 
latter have accordingly been revised and new ones compiled as time has passed. The 
task of the present article is to discuss the new problems and the tasks set et by the 
Soviet leaders. 


* 


The starting point of Soviet African studies is the statement that the old 
borders drawn by the colonizing powers in Africa and ‘the new states’ formed 
within these borders run counter to the principle of demarcation on the basis cf 
ethnic groups. In an article entitled “The Tasks of the Study of the Ethniz 
Composition of Africa in Connection with the Dissolution of the Colonial System, ’ 
I. I. Potekhin argues that “the colonial borders were drawn in Africa by the 
imperialist powers af Europe without reference to the settlement boundaries cf 
the African peoples.” These borders divided peoples, tribes, and 2ven villages, 
a fact which “has always prevented the peoples of the African colonies from 





5 Tbid., p. 23. 
8 Thid. 

? Pravda, August 10, 1960. 

8 Bulletin, Munich, No. 8 (1958), pp. 14-21. 
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combining their efforts in the struggle against the imperialist oppressors.”® 
According to Potekhin, the abolition of the colonial system and the creation of 
independent bourgeois states is inadequate for normal national development. 
Soviet researchers regard a future national territorial demarcation as inevitable 
in Africa. Potekhin stresses that the new independent African states are created 
“within the borders established by the imperialists which do not coincide with 
the ethnic borders.” As a result, “new states formed are multi-national states.” 1° 
Other articles by Potekhin stress this point too; he points out that, on the political’ 
map of Africa in 1960, “the colonial boundaries, as a tule, do not coincide with 
the ethnic boundaries, as a result of which major ethnic groups and entire peoples 
have been split up while the populeton of most countries consists of various 
ethnic groups.” 11 

The thesis of the artificial nature of the colonial borders in Africa is found in 
the resolution of the Conference of African Peoples held in Accra on December 
5—13, 1958. Section IM of the resolution, “Borders and Federations,” claims that 


the artificial barriers and borders created by the imperialists to divide up the African 
peoples are to the detriment of the Africans and must therefore be abolished or 
re-examined. Borders cutting across territories inhabited by a particular ethnic group 
or dividing peoples of the same origin are unnatural and their preservation will 
not lead to peace and a stable situation.1* 


Commenting on the resolution, the magazine Sovetskaya etnografiya reported 
that Soviet researchers have already done much work on this subject. In order to 
establish where ethnic groups overlap artificial borders they have carried out 
special research on Kenya and Tanganyika, the Belgian Congo, South-West 
Africa, Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia; Nyasaland, and South Africa. 
Work is also being done on Angola, Mozambique and Nigeria.1® The magazine 
regards this work as the preparatory stage in the working out of the more complex 
problem of the formation of the African nations. 

The thesis of the artificial nature of the colonial borders in Africa is of great 
practical importance for the Soviets. The discrepancy between the present:state 
and ethnographic borders enables the Soviet government to use the slogan of 
unification on an ethnic basis in order to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
African states. At present the main Soviet line is to encourage the former colonial 
‘states to unite into larger state formations. Given larger states with a central 
authority the Soviets calculate that pro-Communist elements may come to 
power, thus creating the conditions for a consolidation of Soviet influence in 
Africa, On the other hand, the formation of smaller states limits the activities of 
the pro-Soviet parties and trade-union organizations, enables the anti-Commu- 
nist elements to offer greater.resistance, and hinders the process of Sovietization. 
When carrying out their nationality policy in the USSR the Communists Applica 

` 8 Sosetskaya etnografiya, No. 4 (1957), p. 103. 

10 Tbid., p. 105. 

ar Problemy sostokovedeniya, No. 1 (1960), p. 21. 


13 Sovetskaya einografiya, No. 2 ued pp. 16—17. 
13 Ibid., p. 17. 


the principle of divide and rule in cases when they had to wear down the resistance 
of the population. In the conditions in Africa, where the Soviet government is 
exploiting in its own interests the slogan of a struggle against the colonizers, x 
is applying a new principle of unite and rule. According to Probiemy vostokove- 
deniya, “the existence of a large number of political parties and disagreements. . . 
between them weaken the anti-colonial forces and hinder the formation of a singl= 
national front.” The magazine implies in fact here that the pro-Soviet forces 
are weakened. The Soviet standpoint in its defense of the combiaation of tha 
former colonies into a single state formation with a centralized government 5 
best expressed in the approach to the question of the amalgamation of the French 
and British Cameroons and the conversion of the Congo into a federal state. 
The magazine Sovetskaya etnografiya has published a series of articles on th= 
first question.1* Although the articles admit that the Cameroons has never 
existed as a single state in the history of Africa and that the territories of both 
French and British Cameroons are inhabited by different tribes (the Bantu, East 
Bantoid, West Bantoid, Hausa, the peoples of Central Sudan, the Guinea groups, 
and so on), the author of the final article I. I. Potekhin nonetheless defends th= 
need to combine the two regions. The arguments given are not very com 
vincing. He admits that there has never been a single Cameroons state and that 
there are no ethnic or historical reasons for combining the two regions. But since 
there are no ethnic or historical reasons for maintaining the borders drawn aftec 
the division of the German colony between England and France, that is, the bor- 
der between East and West Cameroons (the former became an independent 
state on January 1, 1960), the author thus holds that the two regions should b= 
amalgamated. He refers to the “will of the people” and to the fact that “th= 
population of West Cameroons is not raising the question of the creation of an 
independent state.” 15 The main reason prompting the Soviet goverrment to urge 
the amalgamation of the two regions, which was discussed at the Thirteenth 
United Nations Session in February and March 1959, must be sought elsewhere. 
At the session the Soviet Union and the other Communist states voted for th= 
amalgamation. The Soviet government is banking on the extremist “Union of 
Cameroon Nationalities.” When power passed to the Akidjo government, x 
refused, in a statement published in Conakry, to recognize the present Came- 
roons government and has been engaging in terrorist activities ever since. 


The same desire to maintain a centralized government can be seen in the 
Soviet attitude to the Congo, the proposed secession of Katanga Province and 
the formation of a federal state in the Congo. The territory of the present Congo 
did not belong to one state. As the Large Soviet Encyclopedia admits, prior to the 
fifteenth century, the present Katanga Province was the independent state of 
Baluba, the Congo State was located to the north and south of the Lower Rives 
Congo and the State of Kasango between the rivers Lualaba and Luapula. The 
encyclopedia insists that “the independent development of the nationalities and 





14 bid., No. 5 (1959), pp. 46—70. 
 Jbid., p. 63. 
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states in the basin of the River Congo was disrupted by the arrival of European 
colonizers in the fifteenth century.” 18 Nonetheless, the Soviet press opposes the 
secession of the Province of Katanga and the conversion of the Congo into a 
federal state, thus continuing the role of the European colonizers. The Soviet 
governoment’s attitude toward the question of the autonomy of the individual 
Congo provinces is a good example of how the thesis of the artificial nature of 
the colonial borders in Africa is interpreted by the Soviets in accordance with 
the advantages to be gained from the establishment of a particular border. 


Soviet researchers pay much attention to the African working class and 
trade-union movement. They write that, in spite of its achievements the “working 
class in Africa has not yet become the political leader of the masses, struggling 
against colonialism.”1? One reason is apparently the absence of independent 
working class parties in most African states. In such conditions, the “role of 
leader of the working class and its representative may be carried out by the trade 
unions, headed by leaders with the necessary theoretical training.”’1® The elevation 
of the trade unions to head the working class explains Soviet interest in the devel- 
opment of the trade-union movement in Africa. The Soviets consider one of the 
main faults in the development of the African trade-unioh movement the influence 
of British trade unions. The latter introduced into the African trade-union move- 
ment “the shop principle of organization, the ideology and tactics of trade 
unionism” and also introduced the schism in the French trade-union movement 
into Africa,1* Soviet articles on Africa accordingly stress the role of the pro~-Com- 
munist World Federation of Trade Unions, in particular the French General Con- 
federation of Labor. They also approve of the General Union of Workers of 
Africa and the initiative of its executive committee, headed by Sekou Touré, in 
the creation of an All-African Trade-Union Organization. The Soviets hope that 
it will separate the African trade-union movement from the West European and 
in any case weaken the influence of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 


Soviet interest in the African trade-union movement is explained by the thesis 
that the working class is the “leading force in the struggle against colonialism” in 
Africa and that the countries south of the Sahara have the possibility of a non- 
capitalist path of development.*° While the Soviet government conducts a tem- 
porary policy of peaceful coexistence with the national bourgeoisie in the coun- 
tries north of the Sahara, in the other African states it ignores the national bour- 
geoisie. The latter is economically weak and poorly organized and the Soviets 
accordingly do not concede it the right to head, even temporarily, the struggle 
for the independence of the colonies.21 Support for the national bourgeoisie in the 


16 Bolshaya soveishaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, 2nd ed., Moscow, 1953, 
XXII, 337. 

17 Problemy vostokovedeniza, No. 1 (1960), p. 19. 

18 Thid. 

19 Thid., p. 18. 

20 Ibid., No. 5 (1959), p. 104; No. 1 (1960), p. 20. 

21 Bulletin, No. 7 (1960), pp. 3—10. 





African countries with a predominantly negro population would be tantamount 
to abandoning the possibility of a non-capitalistic development fcr these states, 
thus retarding the extension of Soviet influence in these regions. 


What do the Soviets mean by a non-capitalist path of development? This com- 
cept was clearly formulated by Lenin at the Second Comintern Congress. Ee 
rejected the assertion that “the capitalist stage of economic development is in- 
evitable for those backward peoples which are now being liberated,” arguing that 


if the victorious revolutionary proletariat carries out systematic propaganda amorg 
them and the Soviet government comes to their aid with all the means at its disposel, 
then it is incorrect to suppose that the capitalist aage of Gers pacet i is inevitable 
for the backward countries.®* 


“With the aid of the proletariat of the advanced countries, the backward coua- 
tries,” Lenin further wrote, “may reach the Soviet system and via definite stages of 
development, Communism, by-passing the capitalist stage of development. ”23 
Khrushchev referred to this thesis at the Twenty-First Party Congress, quoting by 
way of example some of the Soviet republics.*4 The Soviet government still ad- 
heres to Lenin’s thesis in its present policy in Africa. 

‘The conference of representatives of Communist and workers parties, held -n 
Moscow in November 1957, drew up the following points for the non-capitalist 
development of backward countries: (1) leadership of the working masses by the 
working class, the nucleus of which is the Marxist-Leninist Party; (2) the carryirg 
out of the proletarian revolution in one form or another; (3) the establishment of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat in one form or another; (4) the abolition of capi- - 
talist ownership and the establishment of public ownership of the main means of 
production; (5) the gradual socialist transformation of agriculture.25 The Soviets 
are thus relying on a working class headed by pro-Communist trade unions and 
aiding the extreme left-wing parties to come to power (the Democratic Party >f 
Sekou Touré in Guinea, the Union of Cameroon Nationalities, and so on). “The 
recognition of the need to carry out a proletarian revolution in one way or a3- 
other,” that is, peacefully by elections or by a revolution, force and terror is 
explained by I. I. Potekhin in his article “The Dissolution of the Colonial System 
in Africa” as a “justification not only of force in reply to force, but also the recogri- 
tion of the right of the African peoples to the initiative in the use of force.’=*6 
This new Soviet thesis explains the standpoint of the Soviet gcvernment and 





22 V, L Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Moscow, 1950, p. 117; Problemy peas No 2 
(1960), p. 25. 

33 Ibid. 

*4 N. S. Khrushchev, O kontrolsykh tsifrakb razvitiya narodnogo kbozyaistec SSSR na 1959—65 gody 
(The Control Figures for the Development of the National Economy of the USSR in 1959—65), Mosecw, 
1959, p. 127. 

35 Dokumenty sovesbehanii predstavitelel hommunisticheskikh i rabochikh parti, sostoyceshikbsya v Mosze 
» noyabre 1957 goda (Documents of the Conferences of Representatives of the Communist and Workers 
Parties held in Moscow in November 1957), Moscow, 1957, p. 14. 

28 Problemy sostokovedeniya, No. 1 (1960), p. 22. 
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press toward the events in the Congo and their attempts to justify the acts of vio- 
lence carried out by Congolese against Europeans. Communist China also recog- 
nizes the possibility of the non-capitalist path of development for the underde- 
veloped countries. Whereas Soviet propaganda is based on the experience gained 
with peoples in the USSR, the Chinese propagate in Africa the experience gained 
by the transition of some nationalities in the Chinese People’s Republic from 
a feudal slave-owning and even primeval communal society straight to a so- 
cialist society, by-passing the intermediate stages in social development.*” 

Marxist-Leninist theoreticians admit to the possibility of a non-capitalist path 
of development not only for those living in a feudal society, but also for those 
peoples in a patriarchal society or on the way to the formation of a class society. As 
an example of such a transition from a patriarchal society to socialism under the 
leadership of the Soviet Communist Party, Soviet writers quote the experience of 
the non-capitalist development of the Evenki, Nentses, Luarovedlans, Nymy- 
lons, Evens, and other peoples in the Soviet North. Communist parties are to 
concentrate on the abolition of capitalist relations and institutions during the 
transition from a capitalist society to a-socialist society of the Soviet type, and 
during the development along non-capitalist lines of peoples in a patriarchal or feu- 
dal society, Communist parties are to root out the patriarchal and feudal relations. 
According to Soviet researchers, in the African countryside “patriarchal-feudal 
relations predominate with the characteristic relics ... of the tribal organiza- 
tions.” 28 The Communists regard the feudal and semi-feudal classes in the African 
countryside and the tribal chiefs as the main obstacle in the non-capitalist path 
of development marked out for various African peoples. “The feudal nobility 
and a particular number of tribal chiefs,” they note, “do not participate in the 
national-liberation movement.” “The semi-feudal tribal heads, defend the com- 
munal use of land which is the economic basis of their influence on the peasantry.” 
Potekhin accuses the feudal lords and semi-feudal elements in Africa of “opposing 
the introduction of direct, democratic elections for the colonial legislative organs 
in place of indirect, gradual elections ensuring the preservation of their politi- 
cal influence.” Soviet researchers attach great importance, to the study of Afri- 
can traditional institutions and the features of feudal-patriarchal relations when 
evaluating the difficulties caused by feudal-patriarchal elements in the transi- 
tion to a non-capitalist path of development. 

They admit that West European and United States researchers have done an 
enormous amount of work on the study of the traditional African institutions. 
` At the same time they accuse them of subordinating research work to the reac- 
tionary task of preserving such institutions.*® According to Sovetskaya etnografiya, 
Soviet researchers “are guided by the great idea of the struggle for the abolition of 
colonialism, ... and have been able to give a correct evaluation of the place and 
role of traditional institutions in the life of the African peoples.5° The conference 

27 Thid., No. 2 (1960), p. 27; Voprosy istorii, No. 11 (1959), p. 71. . 

28 Problemy sostokovedsniya, No. 1 (1960), p. 15. 


29 Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 2 (1959), pp. 13—14. 
30 Thid., p. 14. 
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of the Peoples of Africa, held in Accra in December 1958, discussed the question. 
of the role of such traditional institutions and voted to condema those traditional, 
political, economic, and social institutions which were clearly reactionary in 
nature. Soviet researchers are accordingly urged to “‘aid the progressive forces by... 
analyzing the problem of traditional institutions, their place and role in the present- 
day life of the African peoples.” Works published by the Soviets on this ques- 
tion include a monograph The Peoples of Africa®® and articles in the magazine 
Sovetskaya etnografiya.*® An example from the monograph will give an idea of the 
Soviet approach. It was quoted by the magazine as an example of a “correct 
Marxist evaluation of traditional African institutions”: 

- Adherence to one’s tribe fostered by the centuries, the feeling of a blood rela- 
tionship with other tribal members, tribal solidarity, although still active, have lost 
their force. The colonial powers exploit these ideological relics of the tribal society 
in order to strengthen and conserve the [closed societies] of the different tribes. 
This [situation] facilitates the crushing of tribal opposition, helps to incite, when 
necessary, one tribe against another, hinders the creation of a single anti-imperialist 
popular front.54 — 


Much attention is given over to the study of feudalism in the African coun- 
tries south of the Sahara. While Western and African scholars deny that feudalism. 
exists in these countries, the Soviets regard the heads of tribes as feudal or semi- 
feudal elements, which “use the feudal forms of exploitation of [their] fellowmen, 
covering them with the ramshackle remnants of a patriarchal-tribal society.” 38 The 
fact that they allegedly “hinder the consolidation of the independence and demo- 
cratization of social life” explains Soviet interest in this question. 

Many of the phenomena found in Africa, such as the formation and character 
of the national bourgeoisie, the patriarchal-tribal society, and other traditional 
institutions, are studied with a view to the difficulties to be met with in the for- 
mation of a single national front, one of the tried and tested: methods for the 
Communists’ accession to power in the next stages of development of this move- 
ment. The Soviets are accordingly working on the problem of religion in Africa. 
They argue that the Christian religion has been imposed on the African peoples. 
by the European colcnizers, that it sows seeds of dissension because the various 
Christian missions compete with each other in order to win over most converts 
and that each educates the African youth in the spirit of its own canons. The 


31 òid., p. 13. 

32 Narody Afriki : Seriya “Narody mira” (The Peoples of Africa: Series “The Peoples of the World”), 
Moscow, 1954. 

33 _Afrikansky einografickerky sbornik, I. Trudy Instituta etnografu AN SSSR. Novaya Seriya Tom XXXV 
(African Ethnographic Symposium, I. Works of the Institute of Ethnography of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. New Series Volume XX XV) Moscow, 1956; Ibid., II. Novaya Seriya Tom XLII 
(Œ. New Series Volume XLII), Moscow, 1958; I. I. Potekhin, Formirovanie natsionalnoi obshchnosts 
Juxhno-afrikanskikh bantu. Trudy Instituta etnografii AN SSSR. Novaya Seriya Tom XXIX (The Formatior 
of the National Community of the South African Bentu. Works of the Institute of Ethnography of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR. New Series Volume XXIX), Moscow, 1955. 

* Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 2 (1959), p. 14; Narody Afriki : Seriya “Narody mira,” op. cit., p. 445. 

35 Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 2 (1959), pp. 14—15. s 
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missions are accused of “participating in political life, aiding the more right-wing 
parties, or furthering the creation of new partties.”8¢ The role of the Christian 
missions in Africa has been examined in detail in an article by B. I. Sharevskaya, 
published in the symposium Problems of the History of Religion and Atheism.3” The 
writer concentrates on the missionaries’ fulfillment of the “social order of the 
colonizers” and the role of the Christian religion in the overall system of colonial 
enslavement.*8 Soviet researchers are presently interested in the problem of reli- 
gious separatism as the main obstacle in the creation of a single national front. 
This question was discussed by the Accra Conference in 1958, along with that of 
tribalism. In yiew of the importance of religious separatism for Africa, the Soviets 
are also studying local African beliefs and cults, the history of the spread of the 
Christian and Moslem religions in Africa and the activities of the European and 
religious missions. The following tasks have been set: (1) the exposure of the 
negative aspects of religious separatism in the unification of the African peoples; 
(2) thé unmasking of the role of the European missionaries in the service of the 
colonizers and the ‘extent to which their work in the field of education and 
health is subordinated to the task of “consolidating the rule of those 
imperialist powers which send them to Africa and from which they receive sub- 
sidies and directives,” 39 


Soviet research and propaganda in Africa have not yet raised the problem of 
anti-religious propaganda and have not yet decided which steps are to be taken 
to uproot religious separatism. Nonetheless some assertions made by Sharev- 

‘ skaya in her article give an idea of the future tasks of Soviet policy in Africa 
toward religion in those regions which may come under Soviet influence. “The 
masses are beginning to realize,” Sharevskaya writes on the position of religion in 
Africa, “that even the old cults, the official Christian churches, and the new sects, 
by varying paths and differing forms, but essentially to an equal degree, support 
the rule of the imperialistic colonial system and the class yoke furthering the 
preservation of racial discrimination.”4° The writer concludes that the class and 
national struggle, the growth in class and national selfconsciousness, and the 
struggle for liberation are replacing religious aspirations in the African’s out- 
look.*! In other words, the Marxist outlook is going to replace the old beliefs in 
the long run, thus doing away with religious separatism. 


One problem in which the Soviets are particularly interested in Africa is the 
extent to which relics of colonialism are preserved in the political, economic, and 
ideological fields. An example in the political field is that some former British 
colonies have become dominions, various African states haye entered the French 
community, and the old state apparatus adjusted to the needs of colonial adminis- 





38 Thid., p. 15. 

37 Voprosy istorii religss i ateizma (Problems of the History of Religion and Atheism), Moscow, 1950, 
pp. 107—36. 

38 Ibid., p. 109. 

39 Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 2 (1959), p. 16. 

40 Voprosy istorii religii i ateizma, op. cit., p. 133. i z 
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tration has been preserved. Maintaining that political independence does not 
automatically entail the abolition of economic dependence, Soviet researchers 
advance the thesis of new forms of colonial policy in Africa, allegedly carried out 
by the West European states and primarily the United States. An example of the 
practical application of this thesis is an article on the economic ties of the African 
states with the West by Director of the Institute of Orientology B. G. Gafurov, 
“The Colonial Policy of the United States in the Afro-Asian Countries,” published. 
in Problemy vostokovedeniya. The United States is accused of striving to “establish. 
its authority over the multi-million population of the Afro-Asian countries, of 
preventing the underdeveloped countries from obtaining economicindepencence, ” 
of hindering or paralyzing their ties with the socialist world.“42 Speaking of the 
new forms of Western colonialism, the same magazine notes that “the existence 
of a world system of socialist countries always ready to grant all-round altruistic 
aid facilitates to a considerable degree the possibility of the ycung ‘African states 
obtaining economic independence.” 43 ` 


That such an assertion is false is shown in an article published by the Com- 
munists themselves, Otto Hofmann’s “East German Foreign Trade,” published 
in the symposium Zebn Jabre Volkswirtschaft der Deutschen Demokratischen Repu- 
blik: “The Foreign Trade Policy of Partisanship for the Cause of Peace and 
Proletarian Internationalism.” The aims of East German economic policy toward 
the underdeveloped countries were defined as follows: 


By concentrating on the underdeveloped countries East Germany furthers the 
change in the balance of forces in the world. East Germany’s foreign trade helps 
weaken the shrinking power of imperialism. Our successes ic Egypt, Syria, Iraq. 
and Guinea show how important this economic support for the anti-imperialist 
national states is.44 


Such a statement can be applied to Soviet economic policy in Africa, althougt 
the Soviets continue to insist that their aid is dictated by purely altruistic motives 


, . Yet they have sent airplanes to the Congo to fan a war between the forces of 


Lumumba and the secessionzl provinces. : 


A further aim of Soviet African studies is to supply pro-Soviet African leaders 
with propaganda materials and to divert anti-colonial and anti-American propa- 
ganda along lines acceptable to the Soviets. A good example is the complaint by 
Belgian Prime Minister Eyskens of July 20 about a statement by the Congolese 
Minister of Information that 15 million Congolese had perished during the perioc 
of colonialism.45 The main version of this false accusation came not from the 
minister, but from Soviet sources which he used. The Large Soviet Encyclopedia 
writes in an article or. the Belgian Congo that “during the period of the rule of the 
Belgian imperialists the main population of the Belgian Congo decreased b” 





42 Problemy vostokovedetiya, No. 1 (1959), p. 26. 

43 Ibid. pp. 21—28. . 
44 Quoted from Axfespolitik, Stuctgart, No. 3 (1960), p. 183. 
45 Zs Figaro, Paris, June 22, 1960. 
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almost half.” The magazine Sovremenny Vostok, published by the Institute of 
Orientology, repeated this accusation. The issue was approved for publication 
on June 4, 1960, ready on June 26, and the Congolese minister spoke in July. 


The standpoint of Soviet specialists on Africa was reflected in speeches by 
participants at the Accra conference in 1958 and at Conakry in 1960. At the 
Twenty-First Party Congress, the point was made that 


the imperialist states are making despairing efforts to prevent the complete abolition 
of the colonial system,...are striving with all their strength to maintain the 
remnants of their colonial empires, hindering the implementation of the tight of 
peoples to self-determination, unleashing colonial wars, crushing the legal striving 
of peoples for independence. American imperialism is playing a very unfavorable 
role here.¢? 


An article by V. V. Bogoslovsky sets out to disprove the four main points of 
United States researchers and politicians on Africa: (1) the interdependence of 
Africa and the West; (2) United States support for the national liberation move- 
ment; (3) aid granted by the United States to the Africans in the solution of the 
racial problem; -(4) the threat of Communism to Africa.48 The first thesis is 
countered with the assertion that mutual relations between Africa and the West 
“are based not on equality, but on the subordination and exploitation of the 
African peoples by those monopolistic groups engaged in obtaining and exporting 
African raw materials.”’4° Bogoslovsky notes that the thesis of interdependence is 
aimed against the state sovereignty of the African peoples.5° The alternative is 
ostensibly the “establishment and consolidation of equal relations between the 
liberal countries of Africa and the states of the socialist camp.” The writer stresses 
that the final victory of the national liberation movement in Aftica will only open 
up broad prospectives for the peoples of Africa’ if their dependence on the West 
comes to an end,5! 


Denying that the United States supports the African national liberation move- 
ments, Soviet specialists accuse the United States of propagating the “Liberian 
path of development” and argue that its aim is “the conversion of the African 
continent'into an additional source of raw material and the formation of a state of 
the Liberian type, formally independent, but in fact under Washington’s con- 
trol.”’®8 The Soviets reject United States aid to the African states with a reference 
to Lenin that “the imperialist powers, under the guise of creating politically inde- 
pendent states, create states completely dependent on them in the economic, finan- 


. © BSE, op. cit., 1948, XXIL 334, 

4? Vesocberednoi XXT sead Kosemunisticheskoi partii Soveiskogo Soyuza : Stenografichesky otchet (The 
Extraordinary XXI Congress of the Soviet Communist Party: Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1959, 
vol. I, p. 399. - 

48 Problemy vostokovsdeniya, No. 6 (1959), p. 153. 

4 Thid., p. 155. 

80 Thid. ' 

51 Ibid., p. 157. 

52 Thid. 
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cial, and military respect.”®8 The third point is denied on the grounds that the 
solution of the racial problem in Africa and the United States contradicts the very 
nature of American imperialism. The Soviet Union asserts that the United States 
regards racialism as one of the main weapons in the implementation of an expan- 
sionist policy and along with the West European powers “bears full responsibility 
for the spread of racialism on the African continent.” The Soviets argue as 
a counter that racialism can only be removed in Africa by the solution of the most 
important social problems, that is, by a change in the structure of African society 
along the Jines adopted by the Communist-bloc states. 

The Soviets do their utmost to counter the thesis of the danger of Communism 
for the African states. The usual answer is that “anti-Communism is one of the 
ideological slogans justifying the expansionist policy of the United States in 
Africa.” This thesis is found in Khrushchev’s report at the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress when he pointed out that the slogan anti-Communism is used time and 
again as a smoke screen covering the claims of a particular state to world domi- 
nation. The Soviet press never tires of pointing out that the slegan of anti- 
Communism is intended to hinder the formation of a united front and to split the 
movement for freedom. 


* 


. In accordance with the African studies plan for the period 1957-60, the Insti- 
tute of Orientology published in 1958 a symposium Africa South of the Sahara, has 
prepared for publication a symposium Racial Discrimination, while other works 
are to appear shortly.®4In 1960, the Institute of Ethnography published volume 
IO of the African Ethnographical Symposium, edited by D. A. Olderogge, dictiona- 
ries of Swahili and Hausa, the work Arab Sources on the History and Ethnography 
of Africa South of the Sahara: XI-XV Centuries and ethnographical charts 
entitled The Peoples af Africa.5® The future publications and work plan of the 
new Institute for African Studies will without doubt reflect the new tasks set by 
the Soviet leaders in accordance with their policy in Africa. 


83 V, I, Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Moscow, 1950, XX XI, 127-28 
54 Problemy vostokovedenya, No. 1 (1960), pp. 221 f. 
55 Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 2 (1960), pp. 165—56. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Affairs 


Molotovw’s Transfer to Vienna 


On August 23, 1960, the United Press reported from Vienna that Vyacheslav 
Molotov had been appointed Soviet representative to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. In this capacity be replaces L. Zamyatin, while the other Soviet 
representative—Prof. Yemelyanov, who is an atomic energy specialist—will 
continue at his post and work alongside Molotov. On September 5, Molotov 
arrived in Vienna with his wife. 

_ Before’his transfer to Vienna, Molotov had, since July 1957, been in virtual 
exile in Ulan-Bator, where he had been the nominal Soviet Ambassador to 
Mongolia, though under the supervision of the virtual ambassador Pisarev. His 
transfer to Vienna has now raised a number of comments in the Western press, 
which point out the discrepancy between his new post, in which he replaces a 
Soviet Foreign Ministry official of third-rate importance, and his own personal 
standing as a member of the Politburo during Lenin’s lifetime (i. e., from 1921 on) 
and an extremely prominent figure in the Soviet state machine as Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers and the National Economic Council and former Foreign 
Minister of many years’ standing who created a tradition of Soviet diplomacy. 
Commentators in responsible Western newspapers did not surrender to the 
temptation to link Molotov’s removal from Mongolia—a buffer zone between the 
USSR and China—with the increasing tension in Sino-Soviet relations. The 
authoritative German weekly Christ und Welt observed: “It is improbable that 
a man trained in the school of Stalin should share the adventurist tendencies of the 
Chinese.” The Swiss commentator on Soviet affairs Dr. Ernest Kux attaches 
little credence to the supposition that Khrushchev’s old adversary was removed 
from Mongolia because of the deterioration in Sino-Soviet relations, since he 
finds no evidence that Molotov was really conspiring with Peking against 


. Khrushchev.? 


At the same time, commentators point out the conservative nature of Molotov’s 

political views, which bring this dogmatist close to the Chinese orthodox Com- 
munists. Christ und Welt considers it likely that Molotow’s views coincide with 
those of Mao Tse-tung and that Khrushchev’s policy of semi-concessions and 
subtle tactics can only lead to a weakening of Communism in Russia and the 
world in general. Many commentators see in the 70-year-old Molotov’s appoint- 
ment to Vienna a mere continuation of his exile in high places; only a few wonder 
whether the International Atomic Energy Agency will not prove to be the “back 
door” through which the veteran Stalinist, rehabilitated thanks to what many Party 
men regard as Khrushchev’s blunders, will reappear on the Soviet political arena. 


1 Christ und Welt, Stuttgart, September 1, 1960. 
2 Neue Zurcher Zeitung, Zurich, August 28, 1960. 
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Anyone examining these comments must admit the truth of the observation 
that Molotov’s new post hardly fits his political stature. On the other hand, the 
suggestion that this new post may serve as a ladder to key positioas has to be 
rejected for two reasons. 


In the first place, the road to power in the USSR has always “ain, not via 
international commissions, the foreign ministry or even the governmental 
machine, but via the leading organs of the Party, and in the Party Molotov is 
now no more than an ordinary member. The key to power was in or almost in 
his hands only for one brief moment, when, at the end of June 1957, it had been. 
resolved by a secret decision (never put into effect) of the Presidium of the Party 
Central Committee to remove Khrushchev from the post of First Secretary and 
to replace him by Molotov. When Molotov and his associates—Kaganovich, 
Malenkov and Shepilov—allowed the struggle for power to be transferred to the 
plenum of the Central Committee, where Khrushchev had a definite majority, 
they gave Khrushchev the opportunity to seize the key to power from their hands. 
A person who has no place in the Central Committee secretariat or presidium. 
and not even in the Central Committee itself can secure power in the USSR only 
by way of a military coup or popular uprising—all the more so now that Khrush- 
chev has deliberately abolished the system of centralized miniszerial control and. 
so further limited the possibilities of seizing power by way of the state machine. 


In the second place, despite Molotov’s undoubted prestige among still in- 
fluential circles of older officials and also in a certain section of the younger 
apparatchiki, there are obstacles of a social or psychological nature. Molotov’s 
name in the USSR is firmly linked with recollections of the Stalin era, which. 
stands for ruthless suppression of all moral strivings, not only among the masses 
but also in the upper class of Party members and the technical intelligentsia, 
complete absence of the rule of law and of personal security, universal fear of 
terrorism and arbitrary rule, difficult living conditions and acute shortage 
of consumer goods. This Stalinist regime is still alive in the memories not 
only of the older generation but also of young people. Things have changed 
in the seven and a half years since Stalin’s death: events have taken place that 
cannot be recalled, in spite of the early end put to the “thaw” by Stalin’s successors, 
the bloody suppression of the uprisings in Hungary and the recent adoption of an 
aggressive foreign policy. The nature of these changes and the impossibility of 
a return to Stalinism are best illustrated by the following four points. 


1. The sharp edge of the Communist regime was considerably dulled when, 
during the struggle for power among the “collective leadership,” the upper 
ranks of the MVD~KGB, were dispersed out of a sheer need for selz-protection. 
The fate of nine prominent persons in this field~one marshal (Beria), one army 
general (Merkulov) and seven colonel generals in the MVD—KGB who in 1953 
headed the country’s policy forces—is extremely indicative. Of these nine persons, 
only two ate now alive—Generals Kruglov and Serov—and of these only the latter 
is still active, though not in the police but in army intelligence. Of the other 
seven, one (General Chernyshev) died a natural death and the others were shot. 
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The reduction in the personnel of the MVD and KGB, as part of the general 
reduction in the country’s armed forces, is also of importance. These disruptions 
in personnel make it virtually impossible for the present Soviet leaders to return 
to the terrorism of Stalin’s day. 


2. The considerable reduction in the number of persons in prison. Although 
the “liberalization” of the regime has proved to be limited and “class justice” 
has been retained in the form of sentences to deportation or banishment pronoun- 
ced by house, street or village committees of ordinary citizens, the fact remains 
that the number of prisoners in the post-Stalin period has been reduced to at 
least one third or one quarter of what it was. Moreover, the authorities are today 
not in a position to impose court sentences on a mass scale, and are obliged to 
substitute economic and psychological pressure upon the population at large. 


3. The rise in ‘the general standard of living and the consolidated position 
of the new bourgeoisie, which is anxious to legalize its political and material 
privileges, also help make it impossible for the government to keep the masses, 
anxious for a place in the sun, in their former state of unlimited exploitation 
and enslavement. 


4. The Party’s methods of asserting itself have changed, and these new 
practices have become established and familiar to the whole population. The old 
centralism of Stalin’s day, the isolation of power within the walls of the Kremlin, 
the method of governing along the lines, not of state absolutism, but rather of 
oriental despotism, have given way to Khrushchev’s technique of playing the 
touring diplomat in foreign policy and of making liberal use of the public rostrum 
at home. Today, Khrushchev and his colleagues are constantly engaged in addres- 
sing large meetings in all parts of the country on all kinds of questions, both 
important and unimportant. During the last seven years, the number of such 
speeches delivered by Khrushchev alone amounts to over four hundred, of which 
three quarters were in the years following 1955. This is equivalent to one speech 
a week. The transformation of the virtual head of state from a murderous satrap 
such as Stalin was into a commercial traveler of Communism who is obliged to 
offer bribes in order to win popularity in all strata of the population leaves Molo- 
tov neither the psychological nor the physical possibility of reverting to the old 
Stalinist routine. 


In view of these considerations, Molotov’s appointment to Vienna must be 
regarded not as the beginning of a return to favor, but as an act of ostracism— 
a veiled but nevertheless forcible removal from Soviet territory reminiscent 
of the removal of Trotsky. The question now arises: why, if Molotov’s outdated 
views do not make him a dangerous rival for Khrushchev and the others, did 
Khrushchev have to recall him from exile in Ulan-Bator and deport him beyond 
the borders of the Communist bloc? If it had been dangerous to let him live in the 
buffer zone between the USSR and China, he might have been allowed to settle 
in Moscow, as Bulganin and Kaganovich were, on a well-deserved Communist 
pension. 
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The reply to this question is best divided into two: why was Molotov removed 
from Ulan-Bator, and why was he sent abroad. One may agree with the commen- 
tators who point out the lack of evidence of any conspiracy on Molotov’s par 
with the Chinese Communists; but for the Communist leaders, whether of the 
conservative or the revisionist school, this fact, if it is a fact, is by itself quite 
inadequate to satisfy them. For them, the mere possibility of indulging in such a 
conspiracy is also important. Almost all the purges and political trials unde 
Lenin, Stalin and their successors have been precautionary measures designed to 
remove potential enemies or rivals, and very seldom involved the remcval of 
actual, real enemies. Molotov’s spiritual kinship with the Chinese dogmatists, 
therefore, was quite sufficient to make his removal form the Chinese frontie- 
necessary. The attempts made some time ago to appoint him as Soviet ambassado- 
to the Netherlands and then to Greece coincided with a deterioration in Sino- 
Soviet relations. Thus, his present transfer was occasioned by this rigorous 
Communist law of anticipating dangers; it is indicative of the present detericration 
in Sino-Soviet relations, and would have pointed to such a deterioration even if it 
had not become evident through the increasing amount of bickering between the 
USSR and China. 


So much for Molotov’s removal from Mongolia. The second part of th=' 
question is connected with the internal difficulties that are now being experienced 
- by the Soviet leadership. Even though Molotov’s outlook has not changed with 
the times, his continued residence in Moscow or anywhere in the USSR is evi- 
dently regarded as being, if not dangerous, at least undesirable at the present 
stage. If we bear in mind the contrast between Molotov and the adverturist, 
revisionist nature of Khrushchev’s policy, which is arousing undisguised cpposé- 
tion from Communist China; the increasingly diluted enthusiasm, not cnly o€ | 
the masses but also of the Party,.for questions of ideology; the contrast between 
Molotov and the petty figures that today occupy the Soviet Olympus; “nally, 
_ the anomaly of a ccuntry possessed of a skilled intelligentsia over ten million 
strong and ruled by such a crude and unpolished figure (though not without 
native wit) as Khrushchev;—if one bears these things in mind, then the reluctanc2 
of the Soviet leaders to keep this Communist of the old school in their immediate 
vicinity becomes understandable. It is significant that the Soviet press has so far 
not had a word to say about Molotov’s recent transfer. i 
Although Molotov’s residence abroad constitutes no threat to the state 
security of the USSR since his loyalty to Communism is unqvestioned, neverthe- 
_ ess, the fact that the above considerations can move the Soviet leaders to send 
him away to live in the non-Communist world is a clear indication of the instability 
and dynamism of the internal situation in the USSR. No Giles 
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The Economy 


New Tasks for the Soviet Rubber Industry 


In accordance with the decisions of the May 1958 Central Committee plenum, 
output of synthetic rubber is to increase by 240 % over the 1958 figure by the end 
of 1965. The control figures for the development of the Soviet economy in 
1959-65 accordingly paid special attention to the development of the chemical 
industry, in particular the synthetic rubber industry. New rubber and tire- 
manufacturing plants are to be built and existing ones extended. Capital invest- 
ments in this branch of industry are to rise in comparison with the 1958 figure. 
New and better-quality types of rubber are also to be manufactured and steps 
are to be taken to modernize and improve the quality of all types of industrial 
rubber.+ 

The first Soviet attempts to manufacture synthetic rubber go back to 1926, 
when the All-Union Economic Council held an international competition. Soviet 
chemist S. V. Lebedev obtained synthetic rubber by using ethyl alcohol. The 
Soviet government then set up an experimental plant which produced its first 
synthetic rubber in 1931. In the spring of 1931, work began on the construction 
of the Yaroslavl, Voronezh, and Efremov plants. On July 7, 1932 the first 
synthetic rubber was obtained at the Yaroslav] Plant. In September 1932 and July 
1933, the Voronezh and Efremov plants respectively began operating. In the 
period 1937-42, the Lebedev method of obtaining synthetic rubber with ethyl 
alcohol began to be used abroad. Ethyl alcohol was until recently obtained mainly 
from potatoes, grain, molasses and other foodstuffs. In his report at the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress Khrushchev stated that in 1955 some 2,000,000 tons of 
grain, 700,000 tons of sugar beets, and 1,200,000 tons of potatoes had been used 
to obtain ethyl alcohol. The United States synthetic rubber industry, which was 
formed ten years after the Soviet, produced in 1955 about 900,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber. It was no longer using foodstuffs as its taw material to obtain 
rubber. In 1930, only one percent of all chemical industry output came from 
natural and oil-field gases in the United States. In 1954, the figure was 25%. 
In recent years about 80% of the raw material needed for the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber, 80% for synthetic detergents, 50% for artificial fertilizers, and 
75 % of all ethyl alcohol has been obtained from natural and oil-field gases in 
the United States. Using gas as its chemical raw material the United States 
produced in 1956 some 1,100,000 tons of synthetic rubber, 1,300,000 tons of 
synthetic detergents, and 1,800,000 tons of plastics and synthetic resins.2 The 
Soviet industry has been lagging well behind. Not until 1959 did Soviet plants 
switch to using synthetic ethyl alcohol which is obtained from ethylene. The 
latter is in turn obtained from petroleum gases.? Experiments on combining 


1 Khimicheskaya promyshlennost, No. 3 (1959), pp. 1—2. 

2 Na stroitelstve gazxoprovodoy, January 1, 1958. 

3 Y. G. Mamediiev, Neftekbimicheskaya promyshlennost SSSR v 1959—65 gg. (The Petroleum and 
Chemical Industries in the USSR in 1959—65), Moscow, 1959, p. 19. 
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water with ethylene to produce ethyl alcohol were completed in 1936 in Baku.? 
However, work on the manufacture of ethyl alcohol from petroleum gases was 
held up by World War II. New plants have been built since the war. In 1959, 
output of synthetic ethyl alcohol was already several hundred thousand tons.? 


At present there are the following fourteen plants manvfacturing synthetiz 
rubber in the Soviet Union:® 


Location Date of Operation 
Erevan, Armenian SSR......... Not Known 
Efremov, RSFSR ..........005 Joly 1933 _ ot 
Karaganda, Kazakh SSR ....... 1960 
Kazan, Tatar ASSR ........... Not Known 
Krasnoyarsk, RSFSR .......... 1957 
Kuibyshev, RSFSR ..........05 1960 
Omsk, RSFSR .... eee eee eee 1960 
Stavropol, RSFSR ..........-.- Fourth Quarter 1960 
Sterlitamak, RSFSR............ Second Quarter 1960 
Sumgait, Azerbaidzhan SSR .... 1957 (First Section) 
1959 (Second Section) 
Tambov, RSFSR ..........00ee Not Known 
Temir-Tau, Kazakh SSR........ Under Construction in 1959 ° 
Voronezh, RSFSR .........2.. September 1932 (First Section) 
1958 (Second Sec-ion) 
Yaroslavl, RSFSR ......e.ceeee July 1932 © 


Besides producing much synthetic rubber the Soviet Union is also a majar 
importer of natural rubber. In 1958, 259,000 tons of natural rubber were used ia 
the manufacture of automobile tires alone. Rubber imported cost 720,C00,00) 
tubles. The raw rubber is imported mainly from South East Asia in the forra 
of latex. Used rubber is re-processed mainly at.the Leningrad, Yaroslavl, Chkalov, 
Chekhov, and Bobrvisk plants. Great use is made of re-processed rubber mainly 
because of the high price of natural rubber. The price of raw rubber is 10 rubles 
per kilogram, whereas in 1959 one kilogram of re-processed rubber costs 2.7) 
rubles. In the USSR re-processed rubber accounts for as much as 30 % of the rubber 
used in the manufacture of tires used on agricultural machinery.” Outside the 
USSR even greater use is made of re-processed rubber. In 1958, in the USSF, 
re-processed rubber accounted for 2 % of the rubber used in retreading passenger 
car tires, 1.5% for truck tires, and 10% in inner tubes. Soviet experts heve pct 
the figure at 7% for the amount of te oaen rubber used in the manufacture 
of automobile tires. Some 65 %—70% of all types of rubber used in the Soviet 
Union is accounted for by automobile transport. During the Seven-Yeer Plan 


* Ihid., p. 20. 

5 Tid. 

* P. M. Lukyanov, Kratkaya istoriya kbimicheshoi prostyshlennosti SSSR’ (A Short Historr of tke 
Chemical Industry in the USSR), Moscow, 1959, p. 437; Geografichesky atlar SSSR (A Geographical 
Atlas of the USSR), Moscow, 1951, p. 16; Pravda, October 13, 1958; Radio Moscow, April 1, 195), 

? Kauchuk i rezina, No. 1 (1959), p. 57. 
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the quality of tires is to be improved and they’are to have a longer life. New, 
smaller types of tires are being designed for automobiles intended for export such 
as the Volga, ZIL-111, and Chaika. By the end of the plan period the Soviets are 
also to be ‘manufacturing tubeless tires.® 


The Soviet aircraft industry is making demands on the tire-manufacturing 
industry. Tires are needed which can withstand taking-off and Janding speeds of 
up to 400: kilometers per hour.® The Seven-Year Plan envisages that railroad 
transport will be re-equipped. Passenger trains running at 130 kilometers per 
hour will need reliable braking systems employing rubber-asbestos braking 
shoes. Express trains are to be fitted out with pneumatic tires, which are already 
being used, in France. In the agricultural field tractors with pneumatic tires 
rather than steel wheels are required. Fuel consumption will thus be reduced 
and the life of tractors increased. The Seven-Yéar Plan envisages the laying of 
26,000 kilometers of gas pipelines which have to be protected from possible cor- 
rosion. The isolating material will be manufactured from re-processed rubber 
and bitumen. Much use is also to be made of synthetic rubber in living accom- 
modation construction and in the footwear industry.1° 

Io 1945, the Soviet rubber industry produced six different types of synthetic 
rubber. In 1956 the figure was 23, and in 1960 it will be 39. In 1945, the USSR 
manufactured two types of synthetic latex; in 1960 the figure is to be 16, four 
more than in 1956.1! The automobile industry is now manufacturing truck tires 
made completely of synthetic rubber which in quality are as good as tires with 
45% natural rubber. Since 1956, the Voronezh Plant has been manufacturing 
butyric rubber which is used for the retreading of tires. Cost is 20% less than 
ordinary types of rubber, and the life of a tire is also one fifth longer than normal.12 
About 70% of all natural, synthetic and re-processed-rubber goes to the tire 
industry, which presently consists of ten tire-manufacturing ‘plants. Eight are 
operating and two are under construction and are due to begin operating in 
1960. They are the Baku which manufactures tires for the Volga and GAZ-51 
automobiles; Voronezh; Dnepropetrovsk which is due to begin operating this 
year; Erevan; Kirov; Krasnoyarsk which began operating at the beginning of 
1960; Leningrad which manufactures KhTZ-7 and Belarus tractor tires; Moscow; 
Omsk; and Yaroslavl.18 

By 1965, output is to have risen by 100% over 1958. Isoprene rubber is to 


. be'used in the manufacture of tires required by vehicles traveling at high speeds. 


8 Ibid., No, 2 (1959), p. 4. 

° Ibid., p. 6. 

10 Tbid., pp. 7—9. 

1 P, I. Zakharchenko, Promyshlennost sinteticheskogo kauchuka: Sbornik (The Synthetic Rubber 
Industry: A Symposium), Moscow, 1959, p. 157. 

18 Thid., p. 161. 

18 P, M. Lukyanov, op. cit.; Khimicheskaya promyshlennost SSSR : Sbornik (The Soviet Chemical 
Industry: A Symposium), Moscow, 1959, pp. 137-96; Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large 
Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 2nd ed., 1951, IX, 108-12; Stroitelnaya gazeta, October 2, 1959; 
Kauchuk i rezina, No. 1 (1959), p. 46; Radio Moscow, January 12, November 23, and December 17, 1953; 
March 24, 1955; April 1, 1959; Trad, October 22, 1953. 
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New plants and shops are to be built to manufacture tires carrying heavy loads. 
The modernization of agricultural machinery also means that better tires will be 
required here. 

In 1960, tire-manufacturing plants are to begin operating in Krasnoyarsk and 
Dnepropetrovsk. The Soviet press has the following to say about the plant in 
Dnepropetrovsk: 

The tire-manufacturing plant under construction in Dnepropetrovsk will be 
fitted with modern equipment purchased in England and is one of the leading 
enterprises in world tire output in the field of the mechaniza-ion and euromation 
of technological processes.1¢ 


The Soviet press has supplied various comparative figures of labor produc- 
tivity at the Dnepropetrovsk ‘plant, calculated in kilograms per hour of final 
production per worker. The figure is 22.3 kilograms for all production there; 
16.5 in the Moscow Tire-Mannufacturing Plant; and-22.0 in tae leading United 
States plants. Cost price will also be 5% below that in the Yaroslavl Tire- 
Manufacturing Plant. The life of tires is expected to be about one fifth more.15 


To date the Soviet tire-manufacturing industry has developed very slowly. 
The 1960 output figure is to be 16,800,000 tires. 18 The two new plants mentioned 
will have a capacity of 4,500,000 tires. The increase in output over 1959, onl 
1,300,000 tires, is explained by the fact that the industry is being modernized. Y 
The Soviet Union possesses at present 15 rubber plants, which are listed below: 


Balanda Sponge-Rubber Plant, Saratov Oblast, RSFSR 
Bobruisk Rubber Equipment Plant, Belorussian SSR 
Kaunas Inkaras Rubber Plant, Lithuanian SSR 

Kiev Rubber-Processing Plant, Ukrainian SSR 

Kiev Rubber and Asbestos Plant, Ukrainian SSR 
Krichey Rubber Products Plant, RSFSR 

Kursk Rubber Equipment Plant, RSFSR 

Leningrad Krasny Treugolnik Rubber Plant, RSFSR 
Leningrad Rubber Equipment Plant, RSFSR 
Moscow Rubber Plant, RSFSR 

Moscow Krasny Bogatir Rubber Plant, RSFSR 

Pap Rubber Products Plant, Uzbek SSR 

Sverdlovsk Rubber Equipment Plant, RSFSR 
Tambov Rubber Equipment Plant, RSFSR 
Yaroslavl Rubber Equipment Plant, RSFSR 


The Balanda Sponge-Rubber Plant is the experimental center for the Rubbe- 
Research Institute; the experimental center of the Pap Rubber Pzoducts Plant 
is presently operating, while the main part of the plant was completed in the first 
quarter of 1960. 


i Kauchuk i rezina, No. 7 (1959), p. 45. 

15 Ibid., No. 10 (1959), p. 8. 

18 Pravda, January 22, 1960. 

17 Tbid., Qctober 28, 1959. 

18 P, M. Lukyanov, od. cit.; Khimicheskaya promyshlennost SSSR: Sbornik, op. cit, pp. 137—965 
Kaschuk i rexina, No. 1 (1960), p. 2. 
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In the period 1927—30, most rubber products in the USSR were manufactured 
with very simple instruments. Since 1930, the plants have gradually been fitted 
out with more complex types of machinery. The switch to synthetic rubber in 
the period 1933-37 led to the use of molds which improved quality. Throughout 
Soviet industry all hydraulic presses have been supplied with distributors, while 
the presses themselves are now handled automatically.1® Over the last twelve 
years, improvements in the rubber footwear industry have led to a sharp increase 
in output. In 1948, some 3,600,000 pairs of rubber overshoes were manufactured; 
in 1957, the figure was 30,700,000. Shoe output increased also from 1,440,000 to 
8,800,000 pairs over the same period.?? In 1951, equipment obtained from 
Czechoslovakia made possible the manufacture of shoes from molds. In 1957, 
vulcanization was introduced. According to the plan, output of footwear with a 
light rubber sole is to increase 40 times by 1965. Total output of rubber footwear 
is to be 212,000,000 pairs. In order to- cope with demand, output of asbestos 
goods is also to rise sharply by 1965 in comparison with 1958.21 


Finally, output of carbon black is also to be developed. Output was organized 
in 1930 when the first plant was built near Maikop. In the period 1932-34, other 
plants began operating in the Maikop and Baku regions. Lampblack was first 
manufactured by the Elektrougli Plant in Kudinova near Moscow. In 1933, the 
Yaroslavl lampblack plant began operating; in 1936 output of carbon black began 
at the Krasny Treugolnik Plant at Uritsk near Leningrad. The shortage of carbon 
black is retarding somewhat the development of the rubber industry. During the 
plan period output is to increase by 350% compared with the 1958 level.2# 


G. A. Voedensky 


International Communism 
COMECON as an Instrument of Soviet Economic Policy 


In the immediate postwar years the Soviet leaders discussed at great length 
the question as to whether a special council should be formed to supervise the 
economic integration of the Communist-bloc states in Soviet economic planning, 
At the time Stalin had his doubts about the formation of such a council. The goal 
of such a policy of economic integration in the Fast bloc is the forced develop- 
ment of industry, and until quite recently Soviet interests took pride of place. 
The Soviet Union has now abandoned to some extent its original policy of merely 
issuing orders to the East-bloc functionaries; the latter are now permitted to 


2 A.V. Suslyakov, Rezinosaya promysblennost : Sbornik (The Rubber Industry: A Symposium), 
Moscow, 1959, p. 186. 

39 Thid., p. 187. i 

21 Ibid, p.191. , i 

23 Thid., pp. 188—89. 
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offer advice and the economic interests of the individual Communist states are 
being taken into consideration. Under Stalin, the’ economic plans of the indi- 
vidual Communist states were worked out by Gosplan experts in the USSR. 
These plans covered all fields of production and were simply handed over fot 
fulfillment without comment. 


It is not known what considerations compelled Stalin and the other Sovier 
leaders to abandon their initial objections to the formation of a multilateral eco- 
nomic council of the East-bloc states. Communist circles in East Berlin are of the 
opinion that Mikoyan succeeded in persuading Stalin to agree after he had wor 
over Malenkov. Psychological factors and the fact that the East-bloc Communist 
leaders had carried out Soviet orders with the minimum of fuss may have playec 
a part. As early as 1944, when it was obvious that the war was already won 
Stalin had been very worried about Communist cadres in the satellite states 
He did not believe that the national Communist leaders would faithfully carry 
out Moscow’s orders, as they in fact did. He was apparently extremely surprisec 
at the ease with which Soviet plans were carried out. Nonetheless, he never 
quite overcame his mistrust of the top Communist functionaries in the East-bloc 
states. After his death, the Council for Mutual Economic Aid (COMECON; 
gradually became more and more important as the cordinating economic anc 
political center of the Communist empire. Although the set-up left by the dictator 
is only being dissolved very gradually, both in the satellites and in the Sovier 
Union itself, his death did open the way for a review of economic and politica 
thought and a revision of the policy of exploiting the satellites. Soviet economic 
figures had no doubt that the COMECON apparatus would have to be extendec 
after the withdrawal of the so-called Soviet economic advisers from the East- 
bloc planning commissions in 1954—55. The first major task was the formatior 
of working groups or commissions for the most important sectors of the economy 
The formation of the fifteen “Standing Commissions” of COMECON is thus 
of some interest. 


During the Stalin era Soviet representatives constantly rejected proposals 
for the formation of working groups or commissions for certain specialized fields 
in spite of guarded hints, above all by the Czechoslovak representatives. The 
Soviets were just not interested in ensuring that the council engaged in constructive 
economic and political work. Consultations were held at irregular intervals, ar 
which Soviet functionaries read long reports which were then approved by the 
representatives of the other states. The subsidiary role which Stalin allotted to the 
council is best illustrated by the fact that only three sessions were held down tc 
his death. The council was founded in January 1949. The first session, held ir 
Moscow in April 1949, decided to set up a permanent Secretariat for Economic 
Cooperation, to be located in Moscow. According to official reports, the seconc 
session, held in Sofiain August 1949, discussed economic and technical cooperation 
According to official reports from East Berlin, the Soviets made it clear that they 
were interested only in developing economic and technical relations betweer 
the USSR and the individual East-bloc states on a bilateral basis. The last session 
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under Stalin was held in Moscow in November 1950. On this occasion the 
Soviets stated quite openly that East-bloc foreign trade must follow the lines laid 
down by the Soviet Union and that the capitalist world market was to play a 
very minor role in Communist foreign-trade policy. In the meantime Albania and 
East Germany bad become members of COMECON in February 1949 and Sep- 
tember 1950 respectively. The other member states, that is, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia, were informed of this step by letter. They 
were not asked to comment. 


After Stalin’s death, the Polish and East German representatives submitted 
in March 1954 detailed proposals to the Soviets for the formation of standing 
commissions. The Soviets were now: prepared to listen, although the necessary 
decision did not follow*until the council’s session of May 1956. The inaugural 
sessions of the fifteen standing commissions took place between October 1956 and 
February 1957. Fifteen commissions were founded, with their headquarters in the 
various Communist capitals: 


Economic Questions ......... cee ee ee eee Moscow 
Ferrous Metallurgy ........ccseceeeeeeceee Moscow t 
Nonferrous Metallurgy .......cceseeeeeeee Budapest 
> Coal Industry ....... cc cece cece cent eee eee Warsaw 
Electric Power 2... ccc cence scce ee eceneece Moscow 
, Oil and Gas Industries 10.2.0... 0... cece ee Bucharest 
Chemical Industry ............ 022 eee eeeee Berlin 
Machine Building ...........0eeeeceeeaees . Prague 
Light and Consumer Goods Industries ...... Prague 
Building Berlin 
Transport 
Agriculture 





The last two commissions were dissolved at the council’s eleventh session, 
held in Tirana in May 1959. The standing commissions are divided into sections 
and working groups. 


COMECON has grown in importance since 1956, mainly because the for- 
mation of the standing commissions represented a major practical step, which 
has been reflected in the economies of the individual people’s democracies, while 
the discussion of theoretical problems has tended to recede into the background. 
One must not forget, however, that East-bloc economic development is still 
governed mainly by bilateral relations between the Soviet Union and the indivi- 
dual states. COMECON is not in a position to grant credits to the so-called socia- 
list countries. Such credits plays a major role in economic cooperation with the 
Soviet Union. In the period 1956—59 alone, the Soviet Union granted Poland 
1,200,000,000 rubles credit; Hungary 850,000,000; Hast Germany 420,000,000; 
Rumania 270,000,000; Bulgaria 200,000,000; and Albania 526,000,000. Another 
important fact is that bilateral agreements with the USSR are still much more | 
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important than COMECON recommendations for reconstruction and standardi- 
zation of production. There are, for example, no less than 400 agreements between 
the USSR and the East German chemical industry. Such agreements regulate 
down to the last details production of various types of goods. There are 243 such 
agreements with the East German machine-building industry. The Soviets are 
anxious to make COMECON responsible for these agreements; the standing 
commissions are to supervise their fulfillment. The Soviets are also anxious to 
incorporate bilateral agreements into the COMECON program for specialization 
and cooperation. Such agreements often serve as the basis for programs worked 
out by the standing commissions. Of the 1,200 types of machine tools manufac- 
tured in the Communist bloc, 44% ate produced in East Germany. They are the 
+ very types found in the agreement on economic cooperation between the USSR 
and East Germany. 

In 1958, scientific and technical cooperation in the field of machine-tool 
construction between the USSR and East Germany was incorporated into the 
work of the standing commission for machine building. Tae other states had 
access to detailed information on the cooperation. There is close Soviet-East 
German cooperation in this sector, mainly because East Germany is the leading 
machine-tool producer in the Communist bloc. One out of every two machine 
tools imported by the Soviet Union comes from East Germany. Research and 
experiments with new machine tools play a major role in bilateral scientific and 
technical cooperation between the USSR and East Germany. The Moscow 
Research Institute for Metal-Cutting Machines has since 1950 had very close con- 
tacts with the Institute for Machine-Tool Construction at Chemnitz (Karl-Marx- 
Stadt). Researchers from the institute have visited Moscow on numerous occasions 
in order to obtain exact instructions for the development of new machine tools. 
Soviet orders account for some 50% of the total capacity of the Chemnitz Institute. 
The director of the Moscow Institute visited East Germany at the end of 1959 
on COMECON’s instructions in order to distribute orders. Furthe-, in contrast 
to the earlier custom of strict secrecy in the fields of research and development, all 
East-bloc states are now able to profit from research work. The coszs of research 
and development work are borne by the country concerned. Costs arising as a 
result of bilateral arrangements are regulated by the agreements on scientific and 
technical cooperation and in most cases covered by additional deliveries of goods. 

The development of technology new plays a greater part in the work of | 
COMECON and its standing commissions. Automation and all-round mechani- 
zation are the key problems in the Communist states. The political aspects of 
these problems cannot be ignored. All branches of production must be moderni- 
zed if the Communist camp is to overtake the West in output and to raise the 
standard of living of its own people. Plans for a reduction in the working day 
in the USSR: can, in view of the high planned goals, only be tea ized if labor 
productivity increases sharply. Such an increase depends in turn cn the forced 
development of industry plus the application of modern technical processes in all 
fields of output. The Soviet Union is looking to the East European states, in parti- 
cular to East Germany, in this field. The lack of Soviet interest in genuine 
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cooperation with the other Communist states in Europe means that these coun- 
tries have made little attempt to date to introduce automation into industry. 
The East German industry is supplying the USSR with useful aid, primarily in 
the development of new machinery and tools. Although most machinery used 
in East German industrial concerns is obsolete, some 45% of all modern equip- 
ment is exported to the Soviet Union. Such exports are the result of a decree of 
the COMECON Secretariat and the Standing Commission for Foreign Trade. At 
sessions of the Secretariat in November and December 1959 under the chairmanship 
of Secretary Nikolai Fadeev, the USSR’s assertion that it needs East German aid 
for the realization of plans for the automation and mechanization of production 
processes was approved. Leading members of the Soviet State Committee for 
Automation and Machine Building have great influence with the East German 
Gosplan. The East Berlin Central Institute for Automation is presently working 
on problems of the automation and all-round mechanization of Soviet industry. 


The Soviet approach to automation means that to date no unified plan has 
been drawn up to cover all the East-bloc states. A session of the Standing Com- 
mission for Machine Building, held in Prague from September 25 to 30, 1959, 
did discuss in some detail the possibility of coordinating research and develop- 
merit work in the fields of automation and mechanization without coming to 
any conclusion. Director of the Institute for Automatic and Remote Control of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR Trapezhnikov attempted to justify the 
` Soviet Union’s failure to provide aid to the other Communist states by arguing 
that the USSR must first solve numerous important problems in the automation 
of its own industry. Trapezhnikov stressed in a meeting with COMECON 
representatives who visited Moscow at the beginning of 1960 that the more 
progress the USSR makes in the field of automation, the greater the benefits will 
be for the other socialist states. COMECON Secretary Nikolai Fadeev, in a 
circular of June 1960, urged the East European satellites to work out their 
“plans for new technology” by October 1, 1960, so that they can be coordinated 
by the council and introduced in the individual Communist states as of January 1, 
1961. The Soviet Gosplan was asked to provide detailed information about the 
training of technical cadres from Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary. 


The emphasis on Soviet national interests can be seen from the council’s 
directives for the East German ship-building industry. The prices to be paid by 
the Soviet Union for ships are well below the East German production costs. 
They are not based on agreements between the USSR and East Germany, but 
fixed by the council’s Standing Commission for Foreign Trade. At the end of 
October 1959, Osman Hame Saad, the head of the United Arab Republic 
tradé mission in East Berlin, enquired of Minister of East German Foreign and 
Internal Trade Heinrich Rau about the possibility of purchasing “Tropik” type 
tug boats and fishing vessels. East Germany unfortunately has obligations 
toward the Soviet Union. A long-term agreement for 1961 to 1965 concluded on 
November 21, 1959 in Moscow envisages the delivery to the Soviet Union of 
63 of the 66 vessels to be built in this period in East Germany. Head of the Soviet 
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trade mission in East Berlin Krutko has in the meantime informed Rau that the 
USSR will not give up delivery of any of the ships. Hence negotiations wizh the 
United Arab Republic have come to nought. 

When examining the reaction of the other Communist states to the Soviet 
attitude, one must remember that all the partners of the Soviets are convinced 
Communists and are prepared to defend Soviet economic claims. An economi- 
cally powerful Soviet Union is the best guarantee for the stabilization anc con- 
solidation of the Communist system in the satellite states. The Communists are 
also looking to Soviet economic successes in the non-Communist countries, 
above all the underdeveloped states. The Soviet Union must come first in the 
economic field, if only in view of the possibility of an armed conflict wizh the 
non-Communist world. Communist functionaries also believe that the restriction 
in the list of states with which they may trade, on the basis of COMECON 
decisions, is necessary. When Poland attempted to extend its foreign trade con- 
tacts after the events of October 1956, this step was rejected at the eighth ses- ` 
sion of the council in Warsaw in June 1957. 

Since 1956, the council’s tasks have been increasing. The formation of a 
new Commission for the Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy at the thirteenth counci_ 
session in Budapest at the end of June 1960, four years after the foundation of the 
Joint Institute for Nuclear Research in March 1956, is an example of the manner in 
which its work is being extended. The most pressing problem at present is the 
extension of COMECON into a major coordinating center under the leadership 
of the Soviet Union. N. Eent 


hi arie ie based oa marcin obtained from foret 
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Science 


Polymer Research in the USSR 


The chemistry and physics of high polymer compounds presently occupy ar 
important place in modern chemical technology. It is very probable that, in the 
` near future, plastics manufactured from high polymer compounds will replace 
metals, being superior in mechanical properties, resistance to heat, and ease of 
working and also much cheaper to produce. ‘To date, the Soviet Union has lagged 
fat behind the leading Western countries in this field, but recently consid=rable 
efforts have been made to eliminate this lag. 


‘The main reason for Soviet disquiet about the state of those industries relying ' 
on polymers has been the rapid expansion of their counterparts in the West. 
particularly in the United States. Between 1946 and 1956, while United States 
industry as a whole expanded by 50%, the chemical industry grew by 110% 
and production of plastics by 220%, output of certain plastics being raised by 
more than 350%. Between 1950 and 1957, production of polyethylene rose 
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fourteen-fold. The Soviet government was thus compelled to take greater interest 
in the chemistry of polymers. The May 1958 Central Committee plenary session 
and the Twenty-First Party Congress planned to step up the development of the 
chemical industry as a whole and the plastics industry in particular. Between 1959 
and 1965, output of plastics and synthetic resins is scheduled to increase seven- 
fold, and that of polyolefins three hundred-fold. In the cases of certain synthetic 
resins, polystyrene and cellulose esters for example, an average ten-fold increase 
is envisaged. On the one hand, these high rates-of expansion are evidence that the 
lag in production of plastics is to be eliminated; on the other they are proof of 
just how great this lag is. The primary objective is to develop polymers for 
specific purposes. The results of the Eleventh All-Union Conference on High 
Polymer Compounds reveal that this problem has still not been solved. Plastics 
are being used in heavy industry to reduce weight of machinery and to raise 
operating efficiency. Polymers should also be utilized to widen the range, improve 
the quality, and reduce the prices of consumer goods. There is also wide scope 
for replacing metals, primarily nonferrous metals, special stainless steels and 
alloys, as well as natural animal and vegetable materials, with polymers which 
possess better properties and can be more easily produced. 

One of the most important steps taken to overcome the Soviet Union’s lag 
in the chemistry and physics of polymers and their processing into plastic materials 
was the convocation of the International Conference on Macromolecular Chemis- 
try, which was held at Moscow University on June 14—18, 1960 on the initiative 
of the International Union for Pure and Applied Chemistry. Representatives of 
twenty countries were present and 170 papers were read. In this connection 
Pravda pointed to the importance of high polymer compounds in modern life: 


In practically all countries of the world the chemistry of polymers is developing 
at an unprecedented rate, penetrating into all branches of the economy. Before it 
lies an unlimited future . 

[The chemistry of poles is creating]... fire-resistant and highly inflammable 
materials, hard as steel and soft as sponge, firm and elastic. From them can be 
manufactured the finest light fabrics and complex machines, automobile tires 
stronger than tires made of natural rubber, everyday articles, shipbuilding com- 
ponents and medical preparations,} 


Soviet study of high polymer compounds follows two lines: First, the creation 
of synthetic plastic materials for use in industry, and second, the physico-chemical 
interpretation of the basic phenomena of life on a basis of the chemistry and 
physics of polymer compounds. Soviet scientists are seeking a physico-chemical 
explanation of such phenomena as heredity, muscular activity and the trans- 
mission of nerve impulses, using as their basis the physics of macromolecules, 
polymer-electrolytes. Physical and not chemical properties are of most importance 
in the practical use of polymers. Owing to the fact that technicians have encountered 
various theoretical difficulties, the solution of theoretical problems of the physics 
of polymers is being tackled first. One of the most prominent Soviet scientists 


1 Pravda, Jone 15, 1960. 
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engaged in research on high polymer compounds, M. V. Volkenshtein, considers 
that the main problem is the “establishment of a link between the chemical 
structure and the physical properties of polymers.” The theoretical study of 
polymers in the Soviet Union is presently closely linked with the use of stat-stical 
physics apparatus. However, existing statistical physics apparatus has pzoved 
inadequate. Work is now proceeding on certain aspects of the theory of probability, 
essential to the evolution of a theory of high polymer compounds. 


The importance cf the theoretical physics of polymers is defined by Soviet 
scientist M. V. Volkenshtein as follows: 


First, the theoretical physics of polymers should in future provide the basis 
for the creation of new materials with particularly valuable properties and fr the 
further development of polymer techniques; second, the establishment of the 
theoretical physics of polymers marks a fundamental broadening of molecular 
physics, which had previously been concerned with liquids and crystals composed 
of small molecules. Such a broadening leads to the creation of new theories which 
in the end are of importance to physics as a whole. And, finaly, it is by means of 
the physics of polymers that science is progressing toward the solution of the most 
important problem of natural science, the problem of life.? 


The utilization of the physics of polymers to explain various phenomena of 
life was also stressed by President of the Academy of Scieaces of the JSSR 
A. N. Nesmeyanov az the annual session of the Academy on February 24—26, 
1960, at which Soviet scientists were set the task of creating physico-chemical 
biology.? At this session T.D. Lysenko, a bitter opponent of the physico- 
chemical line in biology, was appointed director of the Institute of Genetics of 
the Academy of Sciences. Moreover this step took place after Khrushchev’s sharp 
criticism of the agricultural institutes at the December Central Committee p_enary 
session. The impression is gained that both lines in biology are now recognized as 
enjoying equal rights, but are to be concentrated in separate institutes and giver 
the opportunity, probably within a certain time limit, to prove their correctness. 

The macromolecular nature of living substance is being studied by diferent 
scientific schools in the various institutes in the Soviet Union. Researzh by 
Volkenshtein and his colleagues plays a major part in this work. To date a living 
cell has usually been regarded as a thermodynamic mechanism. This mears that 
the nutrient substances are broken down within the cell by means of various 
chemical reactions. The thermal energy thus generated in its turn sets in motior 
mechanical processes such as muscular activity. The Volkenshtein school makes 
use of a theory that is not new, but has been forgotten and did not receive muck 
attention even in its time—the theory that the cell is a chemodynamic mechanism, 
that chemical energy is transformed directly into mechanical energy, by-passing 
the stage of heat proeranen Earlier it was not clear how such a mechanism coulc 
be achieved in a cell. Soviet physicists now recognize the basis of the chemodynamic 
mechanism in polymer chains possessing electric charges. Tkus the problem of 





2 Uspekhi fixicheskikh nauk, No. 1 (1959). 
3 Vestnik AN SSSR, No. 4 (1960). 
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the active life of a cell comes down to the shady of the properties of polymers 

which are huge molecules. The riddle of the secret of life is being transferred 

- from biology to theoretical and molecular vee the basic element of life now 
being the molecule and not the cell. 


The study of polymers can be divided into two major parts: first, the properties 
of the individual molecule of a polymer, which itself consists of a large number 
of members with an identical chemical composition, must be studied; second, 
one must study the interaction of these chains upon one another within the 
so-called bloc of polymers. The study of the properties of individual molecules 
of a polymer was begun in Germany by Staudinger, who received a Nobel Prize 
for his work. Staudinger’s book High Molecular Organic Compounds enjoyed great 
popularity in the Soviet-Union, but, although of great importance in its time, 
Staudinger’s work is‘now outdated and only of historical interest.4 In the Soviet 
Union individual molecules of a polymer are studied primarily by the school of 
Academician Kargin.® 

The modern theory of the individual sholechle of a polymer is based on the 
statistical thermodynamics of solutions of polymers in low molecular solvents. 
The theory of the polymer molecule in its present form was first formulated by 
Flory and further developed in Germany by Miller, Stuart and others.* Flory’s 
work brought about a revolution in this field. The history of the study of polymers 
may be divided into two periods, pre- and post-Flory. Apart from its theoretical 
significance, Flory’s work opened up the way for the development of technical 
thought in this direction. In the West many scientists took Flory’s new ideas as 
a basis for their work on polymers. Theory, experimental research and the tech- 
nology of high polymer compounds led to the creation of an enormous new 
branch of industry, the production of plastic materials. In the Soviet Union the 
value of Flory’s work was not at first appreciated and this led to a lag, not only 
in theory, but also in techniques. This is just one example of Soviet scientists’ 
fears of making use of the achievements of Western science under Stalin. Soviet 
physicists and chemists are now trying to make up for lost time. So far Soviet 
scientists have been able to estimate the shortcomings of Flory’s theory, but have 
proved unable to add anything essentially new to it. However, it should be noted 
that the ‘theory of the individual polymer molecule has advanced sufficiently far 
in the Soviet Union for it to be possible, by means of statistical physics, to 
‘calculate the size of a.polymer molecule and estimate its possible configuration. 

While the study of an individual polymer molecule presents great difficulties, 
the study of the interaction of chains upon one another, that is, within a bloc, 
presents even more. At present there is no complete theory, either in East or 
West, of the kinetic behavior of an individual polymer molecule or a bloc. Soviet 
scientists are hard at work evolving such a theory. It is as yet unknown what 

4 See the Russian edition, G. Staudinger, Vysokomsolekulyarnye organicheskis soedineniya (High Mole- 
cular Organic Compounds), Moscow-Leningrad, 1935. 

5 Zhurnal fixicheskoi kbimii, Vol. 10 (1937), p. 607; Vol. 15 (1941), pp. 1029 and 1036. 

* P, Flory, Principles of Polymer Chemistry, New York, 1953; A. R. Miller, Theory of Solutions of 
High Polymers, Oxford, 1948; H. A. Stuart, Des Makromolekal in Lésxngen, Hamburg, 1953. 
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information they presented to the International Conference on High Molecular 
Compounds since the materials of this conference have not yet beea published. 
Soviet scientists lay particular stress on the importance of the kinetic behavior 
of polymers and even assert that the toughness of polymer and other materials ` 
is a kinetic characteristic. In this connection one might mention the research. 
work of S. N. Zhurkov, A. P. Aleksandrov, Y. S. Lazurkin, and P. P. Kobeko 
and his colleagues.” The study of the structure of polymers has led to a change 
in modern views on the structure and properties of small molecules. In the West 
these ideas were first formulated by E. Lassettre and L. Dean in 1949.8 A good. 
résumé of the structure of molecules was provided by Midzusima, whose book. 
The Structure of Molecules and Internal Rotation has been transiated into Russian. 
and had a great influence on work in this field in the Soviet Union.® At this point 
it should be mentioned that all the characteristics of macromolecules are deter- 
mined by the molecular constants of internal rotations. In other words all the 
specific properties of a polymer are linked with its elasticity. This is of great 
theoretical and practical significance. 

Soviet work in this field has only been developed fairly recently, since about 
1952, by Volkenshtein’s colleagues Birshtein and Ptitsyn.1° Works published are 
more of a theoretical nature and have appeared in Zhurnal fizicheskoi kbimii. Works 
of an applied nature by Y. Gotlib, also a colleague of Volkenshtein, have been. 
published in Zhurnal tekbnicheskoi fiziki 11 Another interesting work is I. N. Godiev’s 
book Calculation of Thermodynamic Functions from Molecular Data.1* All these works 
are of a high standard, but unfortunately contain little original material and for 
the most part repeat material published in the West. In this field modern science 
is now engaged in creating a quantum mechanics of high polymer compounds, 
an idea first put forward in the Soviet Union, apparently by Volkenshtein, who, 
however, points out that “as yet, to all intents and purposes, nobody has dealt | 
with these problems.” He himself goes no farther than formulating the diffi- 
culties of creating a quantum mechanics of polymers and that only in a 
fairly general form. Nevertheless, this idea is of exceptionally great interest 
and is one of the cutstanding achievements of Soviet science in this field. 
Tsvetkov and his colleagues have dealt with the important problem of cal- 
culating the forces of interaction betweea chains of polymers and within them, 
the so-called volumetric effects.13 Three problems connected with the polymer 

"7 Zhurnal tekbnicheskoi fiziki, Vol. 9 (1939), p. 1249; Vol. 23 (1953), p. 1677; Izvestiya AN SSSR > 
Seriya fixicheskaya, Vol. 6 (1937), p. 329; P. P. Kobeko, Amorfnys seshcbestva (Amorphcus Substances), 
Moscow, 1952. 

8 Journal of Chensical Pkysics, Lancaster, Pa., Vol. 17 (1949), p. 317. 

® See’ the Russian edition: S. Midzusima, Stroenie molekul i mutrennes vrashchenie (The Structure of 
Molecules and Internal Rotation), Moscow, 1957. 

\ "10 Zhurnal fiaiebeskoi kbimii, Vol. 26 (1952), p. 1215; Vol. 28 (1954), p. 2131; Zburial tekbnicheskor 
fiziki, Vol. 27 (1957), pp. 2744 and 2762, i 
11 Thid., Vol. 27 (1957), p. 707; VoL 28 (1958), p. 801. 
1 L N. Godiev, Vychislenis termodinamicheskikh funkisit po molekulyarnyas dannym (Calculation of 
Thermodynamic Functions from Molecular Data), Moscow, 1956. 


13 V, N. Tsvetkov, Uspekhi khissii i tekbnologii polimerov (Successes of Chemistry and the Technology 
of Polymers), Moscow, 1957, Vol. 2, p. 171; Zbarnai tekbnichsskoi fiziki, Vol. 28 (1958), p. 1019. 
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theory on which work has been done in the Soviet Union are the physics of resi- 
lient rubber, the vitrification of polymers and the crystalline state of polymers. 


The imparting of resilience to various types of materials is one of the main 
tasks of modern technology. Treloar has dealt with the main aspects of the 
elasticity of rubber and the American scientists. Mark and Guth have formulated 
a molecular statistical theory of the resilience of rubber.14 The theory of rubber 
resilience in its most modern form, taking into account the intra-molecular 
interactions, was provided by Flory.15 A less perfect theory was developed in 
the Soviet Union by Volkenshtein and Rumer.1* The Kargin school has done 
much in the field of calculating intra-molecular interactions.1’ The electron- 
microscopy research of the latter and his colleagues has shown that in the 
amorphous polymers of rubber the chains are grouped in batches and the batches 
bend as a whole. Vitrification, the process of crystallization of the polymer, is 
also an important field of study. Modern kinetic theories of the nature of the 
vitreous state were orginally formulated by Western scientists A. Tool and W. 
K. Kautzmann in 1946—48 and later in the Soviet Union by Kobek in 1952.18 
Jones is the latest to deal with this problem, in 1956.1° The Soviet theory of 
Volkenshtein and Ptitsyn, according to its authors, provides a qualitative 
explanation for all the phenomena observed in vitrification, but is inadequate 
for calculations although their quantitative specification for vitrification is at the 
moment the only one in the field. There is no complete theory of vitrification 
either in East or West, although Soviet science is making progress and cat- 
ching up. 

Much practical work is being undertaken in the Soviet Union to produce 
heat-resistant plastics and frost-resistant rubbers. The latter problem requires the 
preservation of the elastic properties of rubber at low temperatures. This has 
long been a problem in the Soviet Union, but, judging by press reports, it has 
now been partially solved. Soviet chemist Losev has succeeded in producing 
frost-proof plastic materials, out of which tents for polar expeditions have been 
made, and: synthetic furs in many ways superior to the real article. There is no 
agreement among Soviet physicists regarding plasticization. S. I. Zhurkov takes 
the view that plasticization is based on the blocking of polar groups of a polymer 
. by the small molecules of a plasticizer.2° Kargin, on the other hand, considers 
that the role of the plasticizer is to separate the polymer chains.*4 It is possible 
that Zhurkov’s theory is correct for polar polymers, while Kargin’s is correct 
for non-polar ones. Recently works by Gibbs and Di Marzio have appeared 





14 See the Russian edition: R. Treloar, Fizika upragosti kauchuka (Physics of Elasticity of Rubber), 
Moscow, 1953. ; 

18 Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Easton, Pa., Vol. 38 (1946), p. 417. 

18 Uspekhi fizicheskikh nauk, Vol. 53 (1954), p. 245. 

17 Kolloidny xburnal, Vol. 19 (1957), p. 131. 

18 Chemical Resiews, Baltimore, Vol. 43 (1948), p. 219. 

B G. Jones, Glass, London, 1956, 

20 Vestnik Leningradshogo Gosudarstoennogo Universiteta, Vol. 3 (1950), p. 45. 

11 Doklady AN SSSR, Vol. 73 (1950), p. 967. 
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which develop Flory’s theory of vitrification.2* Soviet scientists, however, do 
not share the views of these Western experts. So far any effect that the recent 
conference may have made has not been reflected in Soviet literature. Crystalline 
polymers are of great technical importance since synthetic aad natural fabrics 
are made from them and the strength of the thread is directly linked with their 
crystalline structure. Such plastics as polyethylene are also crysta_line. V. A. Kargin 
and T. I. Sokolova have made a detailed study of the mechanical properties of 
polymers, proving tke presence of a recrystallization process under strain.?% 
Polymers are not entirely crystallized and therefore-one should speak of their 
degree of crystallinity. Modern concepts of the crystalline state of polymers 
have been developed in the West by the Flory school and Bunn, and in the 
Soviet Union by the Kargin and Volkenshtein schools. Work on the kinetic 
theory of crystallization is being undertaken at the present time in the West by 
Dunning and Mandelkern.*4 Kargin’s works refute the results of this research. 

In the field of biopolymers Soviet scientists are also very far behind the West. 
The same may be said about the theory of fusion of crystalline polymers. Here 
again Flory is responsible for most of the work done. Volkenshtein and Pritsyn 
have proposed a theory of crystallization of polymers according to which fasion 
involves the transition from a single reversible isomer in a crystal to a mixture 
of reversible isomers in a liquid.?5 This theory links the tem>erature of fasion 
of the isomers with the elasticity of the chains and takes into account the erergy 
of the intramolecular interaction. The greater the elasticity of the chains, the 
greater the comparative content of convolute repeated isomers and the lower 
the temperature of fusion of the polymer. The authors themselves point out that 
their theory is only oz a qualitative nature as opposed to the quantitative statis- 
tical theory of fusion of crystalline polymers of Flory.*® Volkensh-ein’s works 
devote more space to criticizing Flory than to any positive treattnent of the 
problem. 

In conclusion it may be said that the Soviet theory of polymers lags behind 
research in the West. Modern works by Soviet authors are less original and not 
so well formulated as the theories developed in the West. There is a tendency 
for Soviet works to condemn the works of Western authors without offering 
any constructive suggestions. In the circumstances it is understandable that the 
Soviet Union is behind the West in the application of the polymer theary to 
industry and the situation is unlikely to be rectified in the neaz future. 


M. Kifaev 





23 Journal of Chemical Physics,Vol. 25 (1956), p. 185; Vol. 28 (1958), pp. 372 and 807. 

233 Doklady AN SSSR, Vol. 88 (1953), p. 867; Zhurnal fizicheskoi khinsii, Vol. 27 (1953), pp. 
1039, 1208, 1213 and 1325. 

™ Transactions, Faraday Society, Vol. 50 (1954), p. 1115; Chemical Reviews, Vol. 56 (-956), p. 303. 

235 Doklady AN SSSR, Vol. 86 (1952), p. 677; Zhurnal tekbnicheskoi fiziki, Vol. 26 (1956), p. 2287. 

28 Journal of Chemical Phystes, Vol. 17 (1949), p. 223; Vol. 15 (1947), p. 397. 
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Culture 


The Soviet Periodical Press Today 


The 1960 awards of Lenin prizes for literature and journalism give a good 
idea of the type of literature now acceptable in the Soviet Union and the authors 
able to meet the requirements of the Party. The authors who received awards for 
purely literary works were Maksim Rylsky, Mirzo Tursun-Zade and Mikhail 
Sholokhoy.? All are masters of the written word and persons with considerable 
talent. However, it was hardly their talent which was the deciding factor in the 
present case. Rylsky fell from grace in the mid-twenties for being one of the 
Ukrainian neoclassicists, most of whom were subjected to severe repressive 
measures. Having been lucky enough to survive, Rylsky reformed in the thirties, 
began to toe the line and even wrote a Song to Stalin. Under Khrushchev he has 
been engaging in much social and political work. He has spoken out against 
Malenkov, Molotov and Kaganovich at a meeting of the Party organization of 
the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, addressed a meeting of Ukrainian literary 
figures and artists,? and written a poem, The People and Party, to mark a speech 
by Khrushchev. Rylsky’s later works, in particular the anthologies Roses and 
Grapes and Distant Horizons, for which he was given a Lenin Prize, meet the 
Party’s requirements in full. Tursun-Zade, a member of the Soviet Committee 
for the Defense of Peace, has written various publicist articles dealing with the 
activities of this committee. He is also one of the heads of the Union of Writers 
of Tadzhikistan and a secretary of the Union of Writers of the USSR. As a writer 
Tursun-Zade is an exponent of Khrushchev’s nationality policy and his works are 
permeated with “feelings of Soviet patriotism.”4 Sholokhov received his prize 
for the novel Seeds of Tomorrow dealing with collectivization in the Don region.* 
The first volume of the novel was published in 1932. The second volume, which 
was first published in full in March 1960, was obviously written to order. Its 
main idea is that the people are filled with love for the Communists. The novel 
is very uneven: vivid natural descriptions and sketches of everyday life are inter- 
spersed with Communist epigrams and contrived scenes. However, such inser- 
tions earned the novel high praise from the Lenin Awards Committee. 

The award for journalism went to the twelve contributors to the book Face 
to Face with America, an account of Khrushchev’s visit to the United States. The 
authors are a mixed group, comprising gifted writers and journalists such as 
N. Gribachev and A. Adzhubei, prominent Soviet reporters such as L. Ilichev 
and P. Satyukov, as well as persons like G. Shuisky, the former editor of the 
newspaper Komsomolets Ukrainy, who has little journalistic talent. By and large 
this symposium consists of little more than servile flattery of Khrushchev, whom 

1 Radio Moscow, April 21, 1960. 

2 Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, July 6 and 12, 1957. 

3 Literaturnaya gazeta, July 14, 1957. 


4 Entsiklopedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Moscow, 1955, vol. II, p. 449. 
* Also known as Virgin Soil Upturned. 
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the authors ‘accompanied on his travels. The distribution of the awards reflects 
the requirements of the Party, which have become obligatory since the end of 
the “thaw.” These are the combination of art and purpose in such a way that 
the more tendentious aspects of a work are concealed; the insertion of certain 
touches proving the authors’ sincerity and spontaneity in order to win over the 
reader; and an outward semblance of free expression of opinioa. Thus the stamp 
of the Stalinist period is fully maintained, the only difference being that a some- 
what wider scope is permitted. A review of present-day Soviet magazines and 
newspapers will make this point clear. 

"Kommunist, the official theoretical organ of the Party Central Committee, 
occupies an exclusive position in the Soviet press. Since Stalin’s death, and 
particularly since Khrushchev’s accession to power, there has been a considerable 
reshuffle of the leading Party publications. Under Stalin Pravda was supreme and 
could, albeit on rare occasions, allow itself to point out mistakes made by Kom- 
munist. Now leadership of the Party press has passed to Kommunist, although there 
is only a slight difference in the political importance of the two publications. In 
recent years, Kommunist has come to deal with all aspects of life. Apart from 
politics and economics it also covers art, literature, science, ethics, esthetics, 
education and even sport. Contributors include representatives of Communist 
parties in the satellites and non-Communist world. The range of its articles is 
reflected by the variety of authors, both Soviet and foreign, and in this respect it 
outdoes even Pravda. Kommunist is the first to report the rehabilitation of disgraced 
figures and to explain the downfall of others. A leading article in Kommunist pave 
the reasons for the removal of Marshal Zhukov from his post as Minister of 
Defense.’ A feature of the post-Stalin years has been the introduction of Leninist 
principles as the basis of all theory and practice. Lenin’s statements find their way 
into practically all articles and particular stress was laid on the niretieth anni- 
versaty of his birth. Whereas Kommunist holds a monopoly of the theoretical 
aspects of social and economic problems, excluding such specialist publications 
as Voprosy filosofii and Voprosy istorii, Pravda, as a daily newspaper, is primarily 
concerned with topical subjects. The government organ Jzrestia differs from 
Pravda in that it devotes somewhat more attention to foreign policy, culture, art 
and science. An example was the discussion that took place in its pages when 
Academician I. P. Bardin attacked the scheme for reorganizing the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR; proposed by Academician N. N. Semenov.® 


The outward appearance of Literaturnaya gazeta has also changed to some 
extent. It has never been a narrow professional paper, since it covers a wide range 
of international and internal events. Nor are its articles loaded down with propa- 
ganda as are Party and government publications. It is noted for its witty feuilletons 
and from time to time it is possible to find elements of the evening press in its 
pages, although such liberties are taken with caution. A recent noteworthy 
innovation has been the weekly section entitled “A Literary Museum,” which 





5 Kommunist, No. 16 (1957). 
€ Tzvestia, August 9 and September 28, 1959. 
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- l 
is run by a group of humorists who contribute anecdotes, parodies and 
witty sketches. Use is even made of the satirical genius of A. T. Averchenko, on 
loan from Satirikon.” Such novelties naturally enliven the newspaper and may 
be regarded as one of the positive developments in the Soviet periodical press over 
recent years. 


The main literary and political journals m been affected by the prolonged 
campaign to eliminate the results of the “thaw,” and by the replacement of a 
number of editors. Novy mir entered its thirty-sixth year of publication under the 
editorship of A. Tvardovsky in place of K. Simonov who was blamed for the 
_ publicatiom of several seditious works in the journal. One of the demands now 
being made on Soviet writers is that they revive revolutionary romanticism, 
which was at its height in literature during the 1920’s but subsequently went 
into a decline. From the middle of the 1930’s pride of place went to historical 
works permeated with patriotic feeling and interspersed with such themes as 
- collectivization, industrializatibn and the Stakhanovite movement. The war 
produced a stream of battle literature, but the “thaw” led to a number of works 
showing up the shady side of life in the socialist state and the torturing doubts 
that had assailed so many, in particular the youth. In the circumstances a demand 
arose for renewal of the defunct revolutionary romanticism and an artificial 
revival of moods which no longer existed. The result has been works glorifying 
the defense of the revolution and heroic episodes from the civil and world wars. 
Stress is laid on the heroism of Soviet troops, their belief in victory and their 
devotion to the people and Party. One example was Aleksandr Bek’s tale Several 
Days dealing with the battles on the Volokolamsk highway.’ Few issues contain 
much of value. In the last two years by far the ‘most successful number was that 
of January 1960. It contained Dudintsev’s 4, New Year’s Tale which so har- 
moniously combined fantasy with philosophy, S. Marshak’s autobiographical 
At the Start of Life, an authentic picture of life at the turn of the century, and the 
first installment of Natalya Davydova’ s new novel The Love of Engineer Zoitov. 
Another feature of this journal is the inclusion of translations of works by non- 
Russian and foreign authors. 


The journal Moskva was started to mark the formation of the Union of 
Writers of the RSFSR. The first numbers coincided with the end of the “thaw” 
in 1957 which found expression in its pages. During a discussion of this new 
publication by the Union of Writers of the USSR the editor N. Atarov was 
accused of failing to engage in self-criticism.® He was subsequently replaced by 
the present editor E. Popovkin. The journal took part in the campaign to elimi- 
nate the “thaw” and published a number of articles defending socialist realism 
and admitting its own earlier errors. An article by V. Shcherbin stated: 


Far removed from socialist realism are a number of works which have in recent 
years been published in the journals Novy mir, Moskva and Literaturnaya Moskva, 





7 Literaturnaya gazeia, February 12, 1960. 
8 Nowy ar, No. 2 (1960). 
® Literaturnaja gazeta, August 8, 1957. 
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which give a one-sided picture of life, mainly in a black light.... They have 
published as supposedly valuable works of literature V. Dudintsew’s Not by Bread 
Alone, A. Yashin’s Levers and other works which are not only ideologically false 
but also weak artistically.1° i i 


A feature of Moskva are its leading articles which are frequently on a level 
with hackneyed newspaper articles. Writers and artists are conszantly being 
reminded that they must subordinate themselves to the requirements of the Party. 
In the last year only two major works have been devoted to the urgent problem of 
youth: Grigory Medynsky’s Honor and Vladimir Kiselev’s 4 Man Is Able.14 
Both were on the same theme. A young man from an educated family succumbs 
to bad influences, commits a crime, is punished and emerges from prison onto 
the right road. Unfortunately neither author deals with the underlying reasons 
as to why such a young man, brought up in Soviet society and the recipient of 
a Soviet education, saould so easily succumb to crime. This year new sections 
have been introduced into the journal: “Facts and People in the Seven-Year 
Plan,” “Science and Techniques Today,” “The Living Pas? and “Moscow 
Interview.” Although the contents of these sections are of a propagandist nature 
they do have their positive aspect. They include such objective works as the travel 
story The Americans by N. N. Mikhailov and his wife Doctor Z. V. Kosenko.12 
Translations which appear in this journal are often of a higher quality than those 
in other Soviet journals, an example being Le Petit Prince by Antoine de St. 
Exupéry.28 l 

Two journals with much in common are Zramya, the organ of the Union of 
Writers of the USSR, and Okžyabr, which began life as the journal of the pro- 
letarian writers, became the organ of the Union of Soviet Writers in 1933 and 
of the Union of Writers of the RSFSR in 1957. As a rule both contain long works 
in line with Party requirements. One of the best works recently published in 
Oktyabr was the fourth volume of K. Paustovsky’s autobiographical A S$ tory of 
Life, entitled A Time of Great Expectations. It portrayed the end of the Civil War in 
Odessa and suggested, in fact, a future with no prospects rather than one of 
great hope.’4 However, since its tone was for the most part optimistic, it escaped 
criticism. The same number contained S. Mikhailov’s Their Own Monument, an 
attack on bureaucracy, leveled, however, against such insignificant personages as 
a bath attendant and a cemetery warden who are shown as bearinz the birth- 
marks of capitalism. In 1960, the journal published Aleksandr Andreev’s novel 
The Rooks Have Arrived,1® which received a Lenin Prize for its depiction of a 
collective farm’s progress, the second volume of Sholokhov’s Seeds of Tomorrow's 





10 Aoskea, No. 7 (1958), p. 190. 

11 Thid., Nos. 4—5 and 10 (1959); No. 3 (1960)., 
18 Thid., No. 1 (1960), pp. 31—132. 

13 Thid., No. 8 (1959), pp. 124—57. 

14 Oktyabr, No. 3 (1959). 

18 Thid., Nos. 1—2 (1960). 

18 Thid., Nos. 2—4 (1960). 
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and Paustovsky’s sketch Age-Old Paris, published to mark Khrushchev’s visit 
to France, but in fact written earlier and dealing with the author’s three-day stay 
in that country in 1956. . 

Znamya, edited by Vadim Kozhevnikov, took the lead in implementing 
Khrushchev’s instructions.to eliminate the “thaw” with an article “Socialism 
‘and Culture” which repeated the call for closer contacts between literature and 
art and the people.1? Earlier it had printed an article by A. Kovalenkov entitled 
“Before the First Book,” an attempt to turn young authors away from the 
formalists and to compromise the work of Pasternak and Mandelshtam.}8 The 
main work in the journal at the time, late 1957, was the editor’s own novel To 
Meet the Dawn, a revival of Civil War romanticism. It opened in 1958 with Aleksandr 
Korneichuk’s play Why the Stars Were Smiling and followed up with along novel 
by Mukhtar Auezov, Abai’s Path, which was exceptionally well received in 
official circles.1° In January 1960, publication began of a novel by Aleksandr 
Chakovsky, The Roads We Choose. Its theme, the construction of a tunnel beyond 
the Arctic Circle, is not new, but it was the first novel to touch on the dethrone- 
ment of Stalin at the Twentieth Party Congress. Naturally such a step was a direct 
result of orders from above. That such orders were issued is supported by the 
inclusion of the last stanzas of A. Tvardovsky’s poem Jn the Distance Beyond in 
the May-Day issue of Pravda. In this poem Stalin was not merely dethroned 
but almost painted in his true colors. The Leningrad journal Zvezda, founded 
in 1924, used to print the works of prominent authors. The greater attraction of 
the Moscow journals, the blockade of Leningrad after which many evacuated 
writers did not return and Zhdanoy’s assault on literature in 1946 which affected 
‘Zvezda particularly seriously mean that it now has a very poor staff of authors. 
Following the end of the “thaw” V. Druzhin was replaced as editor by G. Kholo- 
shov. The-journal tends to contain sketches and documentary stories rather than 
works of artistic value. Examples are A. Sadovsky’s The Bugrovs from Vyborg, 
the history of a proletarian family, and I. Druts’ The Return of Tanya, a novel of 
student life. 

Very different from Zvezda is another journal published in Leningrad. The 
illustrated Neva is one of the most lively and varied of the major journals pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union. Some indication of its nature is gained from the names 
of its contributors who include Semen Kirsanov, L. Nikulin, M. Sholokhov, Anna 
Akhmatova, M. Dudin, A. Prokofiev, L. Oshanin, V. Sosyura, A. Yashin and 
E. Permyak. Both members of the old literary generation and young authors 
are represented. The journal is notable for a certain lack of orthodoxy. In a 
story by the editor, S. Voronin, for instance, the main figure, a former Red 
Army man, is reluctant to reveal that a fellow-villager had served in the German 
Army. In another, Tale of the Grey Wolf by Permyak, a former member of the 
- White Guard who settled in America as a farmer returns to his native land 

17 Zeamya, No. 10 (1957). 

18 Thid., Nos. 7—8 (1957). 

18 Thid., Nos. 1—2 (1958). 

20 Neva, No. 9 (1959). 


accompanied by an American journalist.21 The latter, strangely enough, is not 
portrayed as being on a secret mission or even as being hostile to the Soviet 
Union. The farmer seriously considers renouncing his American citizenship and. 
staying in Russia, but eventually the thought of his farm makes him return to 
America where he commits suicide. Although the conclusion has clear overtones, 
the work nevertheless follows a trend noticeable in this journal. It stresses the 
spiritual side of man and his internal conflicts. 


Considerable prominence is given in the Soviet press to newspapers and. 
journals for young people. This tendency has been intensified with the grcwing 
problem of the younger generation in the Soviet Union in recent years. The 
relationship between Molodoi kommunist and Komsomolskaya pravda is much the 
same as that between Kommunist and Pravda. Theoretical questions and didacti- 
cism are the field of Molodoi kommunist and it followed the Kommunist line in. 
publishing a lead article, “Educating Young Fighters for Communism,” in 
which it attacked political apathy and Philistine attitudes.2# L. Fomenko’s 
A Decadent Hero and an Optimistic Theme attacked authors whcse works reflected. 
the moods of contemporary youth who are dissatisfied with life as it is and seek 
something different.*# Such condemnations and appeals are the main function of 
Molodoi kommunist and are also a feature of Komsomolskaya pravda, a paper, which. 
during the first fifteen years after its founding in 1925 was one of the most 
lively in the Soviet Union. 


The most popular of the journals for young people are Melodaya gvardiya and 
Yunost. The first is the oldest of Soviet literary journals now in existence, being 
founded in 1922. Throughout its existence it has always shown a preference for 
young authors and an inclination toward Komsomol themes. This tendency has 
been maintained, but now the theme of youth tends to be subordinated to 
political requirements, as in V. Tendryakovw’s The Fleeting Day. Here the main 
theme is Khrushchev’s plan for reforming the secondary schcols. A similar line 
may be noted in Yury Polukhin’s Owut which is little more than an anti-religious 
tract in literary form. Howevet, there have been occasions when the journal 
has published works which did not find official approval and remained silent 
when called upon to admit its mistakes. Yunost, edited by V. P. Kataev, is a 
contemporary of Neve and resembles it more than any other journal. Its concribu- 
tors are in no way inferior to those of Neva, and include Evgeny Evtushenko, 
Viktor Rozov, Robert Rozhdestvensky, Inna Goff, A. Adzhubei, A. Kuznetsov, 
Y. Kozakov, Semen Kirsanov, Nikolai Gribachev, Leonid Martynov and Ilya 
Selvinsky. Although the majority of its articles reflect the official line, the journal 
is more noteworthy for works which do not. Inna Goff’s A Poet You Cannot Be 
portrayed a student environment with young people who were not only com- 
petent in their field but thinkers too.*4 Only one phrase of Ma-x was mentioned: 





z1 Ibid., No. 2 (1960). 

22 Molodot kommunist, No. 2 (1960). 
23 Thid., No. 3 (1960). 

% Yynost, No. 2 (1959). 
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“All humanity is my affair.” Evtushenko’s Chetvertaya Meshchanskaya was similarly 
notable for its call for man to be true to himself.#5 These two journals are 
evidence of the fact that, despite all the efforts of the authorities to subordinate 
literature to their own aims, works do appear which flatly ignore the demands 
of the Party, and the Soviet press is prepared to be a little more daring today 
than it was under Stalin twenty years or so ago. A. Gaw 


Soviet Society 


Soviet Youth in Search of the Meaning of Life 


On July 5, 1960, Pravda published a lead article on the problem of assigning 
the 350,000 young persons to posts, who will be graduating from the Soviet 
higher educational institutions this year. The article made great play of the 
“enthusiasm” of the graduates who are ostensibly prepared to leave their homes, 
native cities, relatives and friends on the appeal of the Party to go and work in 
remote and uninhabited regions: 

Students graduating from courses received the Party’s appeal with great enthu- 
siasm. Their patriotism and desire to be where the interests of the state demand are 
clear examples of the lofty moral and political qualities of Soviet youth.1 
However, matters are not quite as Soviet propaganda represents them. 

Students about to graduate usually exploit every possibility at their disposal in 
an attempt to remain in the capitals and find well-paid post there and have no 
desire whatsoever to sacrifice themselves out in the wilds of the country. Many 
young specialists even reject posts in the specialty for which they have been 
trained; they either take up any sort of post or else do not work at all. There have 
been many complaints by the Party and government on this score: “The fact that 
many young specialists refuse to work at jobs to which they are assigned points 
to an unsatisfactory level of ideological and political work among students.”* On 
one occasion more than half the graduates from the higher educational institu- 
tions did not turn up at work to which they had been assigned. In the Tbilisi 
Medical Institute, for example, “out of 342 students graduating from this institute 
in the present year only 132 turned up at the place of work to which they had been 
assigned.”3 The June issue of the magazine Yusost comments on young persons’ 
opposition to having their future decided for them by the state. Graduates from 
the Leningrad Medical Institute turned out to have no illusions as to what such 
assignment implied: “It is an act of compulsion. Every cultured person naturally 
wants to dodge life in the backwoods and not to turn into an animal.’’4 


25 Ibid., No. 12 (1957). 

1 Pravda, July 5, 1960. | 

2 Zarya Vostoka, Thilisi, December 13, 1959. 
3 Ibid. 

4 Yumnost, No. 6 (1960), p. 4. 
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For months-now the Soviet press has been sounding the alarm that the young 
builders of Communism are disillusioned with their present way of life. Numerous 
„articles on the subject reveal that they are not “spongers,” “parasites,” or 
“stilyagi,” as they are portrayed, but members of the Komsomol who have 
graduated from the ten-year schools and higher educational institutions, young 
Soviet intellectuals and specialists. On July 4, Komsomolskaya pravda published an 
article on the problem in which it reproduced a letter from three Komsomol 
girls working as teachers in a remote village in Murmansk Oblast. They asked the 
newspapet to answer the question: Is there enthusiasm in our time and what is 
the aim of life? 
Often we discuss in the evenings the problem: What is the meaning of life? 
Have we turned into Philistines? We understand, of course, that our main goal is 
to build Communism. But each person must have his own [visible] goal. We do not 
have such a goal. What is the meaning of life then? . . . We lack enthusiasm: Is there 
any hope-of enthusiasm at all nowadays? 


The newspaper reporter wrote of one of the girls who teaches Russian 
language and literature: “Roza has not suffered any misfortune. Nor have her. 
relatives, friends, and comrades. The girl was just fed up. How often she pro- 
nounced these words with.such feeling.” In their talk with the newspaper reporter 
the girls commented on how many young chaps had taken to drink from such a life. 

The official counter to such moods is to step up ideological and educational 
work and propaganda. On January 9, 1960, the Party Central Committee issued a 
decree entitled “Propaganda Tasks in Present-Day Conditions.” More thaa six 
months have now passed since its promulgation, yet on June 27, 1960 Pravda 
published a long editorial on the failure to organize propaganda as requirec and 
its lack of effect on the population, in particular on Soviet youth: 

... the trade unions and Komsomol organizations show little activity ia the 
Communist training of the workers, especially the youth. ... ‘The inculcatior of a 
Communist attitude toward work and public property, the struggle against tendencies 
to possess things oneself, against... sponging for the implementation o? the 
principle “whoever does not work does not eat” have not yet become the main 
aspects . . . of ideological work. i 


The article emphasized the influence of bourgeois ideology and the absenze of 
any fixed aims among the greater part of the population, that is, the youth: 

The necessary importance is not attached to the training of workers in the spirit 
of Soviet patriotism, socialist internationalism and Communist morality, the reces- 
sary attention is not paid to increasing the vigilance of Soviet people on the political 
front, a purposeful and daily struggle against bourgeois ideology and relizs- of 
capitalism is lacking.. : 
An article entitled “The Passive ... Where Have They Come From?” pub- 

lished in Komsomolskaya pravda contains a letter by a secretary of the Komsomol 
Bureau in the Department of Journalism at the Leningrad State University. It 
describes students’ boredom at Marxist-Leninist theory and their protests at 
“public” interference in their private lives: . l 
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Pacifism, retreat into one’s own . . . little private world, . . . fear that one might 
be “involved” is what many students at the philological faculty think about. Two 
or three dozen self-sacrificing students with initiative and the outlook of the. . . social 
worker until late at night arrange and get things done and help others. The rest have 
their studies, lessons, things to catch up on, reading at home, and anes matters 
Leave them alone, let them live in peace!’ 


An Institute of Public Opinion has been set up by Komsomolskaya pravda. It is 
to study youth’s attitude toward current problems of domestic and foreign policy 
and Communist training. Ideological work and propaganda are to take the results 
of this study as their basis. On July 4, Pravda published correspondence on the 
need to organize Communist training in schools. 


At times youth’s pacifism, apolitical moods and disillusionment take the form 
of open protests against Communist policy. Komsomolskaya pravda of June 11, 1960 
published a letter by a young person criticizing the “cosmic” excesses of Soviet 
policy and the low standard of living of the population: 


I have written not to “try my hand out,” as they say, but to express my opinion 
(and not only mine) on what I read and hear after the launching of the rockets. Now 
our scientists have landed a rocket on the moon. ... It is, of course, an important 
event and there has been much fuss about it.... Yet what have these sputniks and 
rockets given an ordinary chap?... Doesn’t it seem to you that such enthusiasm 
for these sputniks and space in general is rather untimely or more exactly premature? 
What I mean is that we have enough earthly matters to worry about: a shortage of 
living accommodations and créches, while goods are expensive. Yet this rocket, I 
am sure, will cost so much that probably everybody will groan on learning its price! 
Tell any worker that if we did not launch this rocket, his Bobik would be able to go 
to a kindergarten, that a meter of boston would not cost twenty rubles, but only 
half, and that one would be able to buy an electric iron in a store, and I am sure that 
he would say, heavens, don’t launch these rockets... > 


Such a statement came in for the usual official attacks about relics of capitalism 
and so on. Judging by what Soviet theoreticians write, it is the younger generation 
that worries about such things as one’s own well being: “Ivan Semenovich Zakusin 
is seventy: years old.... His heart bleeds for the common task... . Valentina 
Agarkova is nineteen years old. She is worried about her own well being, . . . her 
own garden, her own livestock.”? 


Soviet youth is extremely anxious to work out just what Communism is. 
Some idea of the young intelligentsia’s approach to Communism can be obtained 
from V. Aksenov’s tale “Colleagues,” published in the June issue of the magazine 
Yunost. In this tale youth tries to determine what Communism is—an abstraction, 
inaccessible shining heights, a fantastic Arcadian idyll, or just shouting and empty 
propaganda. A young doctor writes a letter to a friend who of his own accord 
left to work out in the wilds on graduating from the Leningrad Medical Institute. 
The letter ends with Nekrasov’s appeal one hundred years ago, “sow wisdom and 





5 Komsomolskaya pravda, April 28, 1960. 
© Thid., May 19, 1960. 
7 Ibid, June 1, 1960. 
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goodness and create something that will last,” and a sarcastic remark bout 
Khrushchev’s recommendations for corn planting.® A further example of the 
disillusionment of Soviet youth is to be found in the same issve of the magazine 
in a tale entitled “Thaw Lands” by V. Nikitin. An eighteen-year old boy graduates 
from the ten-year school. Strong and healthy, he goes to the remote Polar regions. 
He is activated not by personal motives, but by a desire to do good. He is, :n his 
own words, preparing to “build Communism.” The remote Polar regions soon 
destroy his dreams and reduce him to despair: 


What use am I here? Why have I come here? In May, only seven months ago I 
graduated from the ten-year school. I immediately dreamed of entering the ranks of 
the builders of a new life. 

Iam a builder in almost the most difficult sector, yet how humdrum this appears. 
What common cause am I serving? Waat new life am I building? I am s-mply 
digging trenches. ... Is this what I dreamed of, is this what I am to do with my life? 
If building Commurism means digging a trench, then why did I study for ten rears? 
Iam strong, hardy—I could work until the sweat pours from me, end I would be even 
healthier from it, but the thought plagues me, why am I living. For the first time in 
my eighteen years Jam thinking about this. I do not know how to answez this 
question. It begins to appeaz that I shall never understand why I am living. ... It is 
becoming awful.® 


That such an example has appeared in a magazine for young persons is ample 
illustration that it is not an isolated phenomenon, but a mood which has taken 
hold of the new builders of Communism. The danger for the Soviet system here 
is that youth is seeking the meaning of life along paths alien to Communism. 


Y. Marin 


Religion 


The Political Role of the Moscow Patriarchate 


In spite of the hostility of Marxism toward religion and the campaign against 
it in the USSR, the Communist authorities there have shown on three occasions, 
in 1922, 1926, and 1943, that they wished to set up a legalized Supreme Adminis- 
tration of the Russian ‘Orthodox Church. In 1922, they actively supported and 
granted numerous privileges to the schismatic “Supreme Church Adminis- 
tration.” Such support was aimed at (1) ensuring the selection of clergymen 
willing to support all official measures and capable of directing believers along 
lines favorable to the authorities; (2) providing the government with a pretext 
for taking steps against recalcitrant clergymen who refused to support the new 
Administration; and (3) demonstrating the “unity” of the church and govern- 





8 Yusost, No. 6 (1960), p. 13. 
9 Ibid, p. T1. ‘ 
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ment and the ostensible freedom of the church in the USSR, a step intended to 
neutralize the unfavorable impression created abroad by the measures against 
religion in the Soviet Union. l 
When the government realized that both the attempt to renew the church and 
the new clergymen were being ignored by the people at large, its representatives 
began to urge the church leaders to accept the conditions worked out by the 
authorities: (1) the publication of a declaration; (2) the removal from the adminis- 
tration of clergymen of no use to the authorities; (3) the condemnation of foreign 
Orthodox church administrations unwilling to accept the church authorities in 
the USSR; (4) cooperation with the authorities in the interests of the latter.1 
The successors of Patriarch Tikhon, who were in exile at the time, rejected 
the conditions. They then advanced their own counter-suggestions: (1) the 
memorandum of the Solovetsky bishops and (2) “draft conditions for the legali- 
zation of the church administration” of June 10, 1926, submitted by Metro- 
politan Sergiy (Stragorodsky). Both notes proposed the legalization of the church 
administration on the basis of the separation of church and state—complete and 
mutual noninterference in political and church matters. While admitting the exist- 
ence of “insurmountable difficulties” between ‘the church and Communists, the 
notes guaranteed the political loyalty of the clergy inside the country, while 
refusing to take steps against Orthodox clergy abroad. Neither proposal satis- 
fied the Communists. Finally worn out by arrest from December 27, 1926 to 
March 20, 1927, Metropolitan Sergiy accepted the Communists’ conditions. The 
new administration of the Orthodox Church, later known as the Moscow 
Patriarchate, came into existence. It no longer spoke of “insurmountable diffi- 
culties” in relations with the authorities, had no objection to steps against 
Orthédox groups abroad, and declared its interests to be the same as those of the 
Soviet Union. It thus became a tool in the hands of the Party and government. 
The speed with which all formalities were carried out reveals how interested the 
Soviet authorities were in setting up the new organ as fast as possible.* The 
latter has since carried out various measures of great political importance for 
world Communism and the USSR. They included (1) selecting the clergy; (2) 
establishing complete control over all Orthodox believers in the USSR; (3) 
assuring the outside world that the Communist regime was granting freedom 
of religion and that the Russian Orthodox Church was flourishing in the 
USSR; (4) carrying out patriotic activities during World War I; (5) demon- 
strating that the Orthodox Church was flourishing in the postwar period; 
(6) participating in political campaigns; and (7) opening branches in the non- 
Communist world. 
' . Selection of the Clergy. The initial selection took place over the period 1927—37 
on the principle of adherence to the Declaration of July 27, 1927, issued by 
1 M. Polsky, Kanonicheskoe. poloxhenie vysshsi tserkornoi slasti » SSSR i zagranitsei (The Canonical 
Position of the Supreme Church Authorities in the USSR and Abroad), Jourdanville, 1948, p. 19. 
2 Vestnik Rossiiskogo studencheskogo kbristianskogo dvizbeniys, London, No. 7 (1927), quoted from 
Tserkoony Vesinik xapadno-evropeiskoi eparkbii, Paris, No.6 (1927), p. 8; No. 14 (1928), pp. 3 and 16. 
3 Trerkomy Vesinik zapadno-evropeiskoi eparkbii, No. 6 (1927), pp. 2—3. : 
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Metropolitan Sergiy and the members of the Provisional Synod.4 Some bishops 
and clergymen agreed to recognize Metropolitan Sergiy as their head. The 
majority did not. Nor did the bishops and priests of the national, autocephalous 
Orthodox churches (the Ukrainian and Belorussian). They were accordingly 
liquidated as political enemies. A second selection on the basis of recognition of 
the Moscow Patriarchate took place in the territories annexed by the USSR in 
1939-40, Western Ukraine, Western Belorussia, the Baltic republics, and Bessa- 
rabia. The results were very much the same. A further selection took place under 
Patriarch Aleksiy (Simanskv) when the Communists regained control of the 
regions occupied by the Germans during the war. Recalcitrant clergymen were 
either deported or else subjected to other repressive measures. By such steps the 
Moscow Patriarchate gained a body of obedient clergymen. 


The Unification of Believers. This step went hand in hand with the weeding out 
of the clergy and took the form of subjecting to the Moscow Patziarchate the 
various church groups spread throughout the USSR since the “legalization” of 
the church administration under Metropolitan Sergiy. At that time those Orthodox 
groups anxious to maintain their religious freedom and unwilling to submit to 
an atheistic government ranged themselves about the various church figures. 
The Patriarchate was anxious to obtain control over all believers. Such a task. 
was by no means easy and the Patriarchate had to resort to violence. The various 
groups were branded as “anti-Patriarchate groups” and “illegal societies” and 
dealt with by the organs of terror. Various groups then went underground and 
resistance has continued down to the present. The press attacks such groups as 
anti-Soviet and reports that they have been: dispersed.’ 


Freedom of Religion in the USSR. In 1930, Metropolitan Sergiy was compelled 
to answer the protests which swept through the non-Communist world at the 
shutting of churches: and repressive measures being taken against the clergy in 
the Soviet Union. At a press conference of Soviet and foreign journalists, the 
Metropolitan declared that there was no persecution of religion in the USSR, 
that the churches had been shut at the request of the population, and that only 
clergymen who were political enemies of Communism had lost their lives.¢ 
Other examples of distortions of the situation were the speeches and pastoral 
letters of the metropolitans and publications of the Moscow Patriarchate at the 
beginning of World War II. The leitmotif was that the USSR-Russia was the 
same holy Russia, that “its religious life had been peaceful and had flourished 
during the years of socialist reconstruction. . . . Its church is now being destroyed 
by the blows of the Germans. ..”? This step was obviously intended to gain 
the sympathy of both the Western allies and Russians abroad for the Soviet 
government. The agreement concluded between the government and the Moscow 


4 Patriarkh Sergii i ego dukbownos nasledstvo (Patriarch Sergiy and his Spiritual Legacy), Moscow, 
1947, p. 59. . ? , 

5 Smena, No. 10 (1960); Prasda Vostoka, Tashkent, March 13, 1960. 

© Ixsestia, February 16, 1930; Tserkosny Vesinik xapadno-cvropeiskoi eparkbii, No. 10 (1930), p. 8. 

? Pravda o religii v Rossii (The Truth About Religion in Russia), Moscow, 1942. 
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Metropolitan on the restoration of the Russian Patriarchate was intended to 
gain sympathy and support abroad. The Soviet press wrote as follows: “... It 
will without doubt help increase the trustin and sympathy for the USSR among 
believers abroad.’’8 


In the postwar period policy has been to EE personal contacts with the 
heads of the autocephalous Orthodox churches abroad and their governments. 
The first step was the invitation to church representatives to attend the meeting 
at which Patriarch Aleksiy was elected in 1945. Such contacts were further 
developed by the trips abroad of Patriarch Aleksiy and his closest associates. In 
1945, the Patriarch made his “historic” trip, taking as his route Teheran, Damascus, 
Beirut, Jerusalem, Cairo, Alexandria, Cairo, Haifa, Beirut, Damascus, Lidda, 
Teheran, and Bagdad.® In 1946 he visited Bulgaria, in 1947 Rumania. Metro- 
politan Nikolai (Yarushevich) made trips to the East and in 1945 visited England. 
In 1948, a delegation of the Moscow Patriarchate again visited Rumania. Trips 
by Soviet clergy abroad in the immediate postwar years also took place within 
the framework of the so-called “friendship months” with the Soviet Union. 
Trips were even made as late as 1951 to Czechoslovakia, 1953 to Bulgaria, and 
1955 to Rumania. In 1957, Patriarch Aleksiy visited Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 
As a rule such trips were made with as much pomp and ceremony as possible. An 
extremely strong impression was made by the first trip of the Patriarch in 1945. 
It seemed to observers that if the government of a country exhausted by war was 
prepared to lavish such pomp on the church heads, then it was really the protector 
of the church, as were the Tsars earlier. All other trips followed the same lines. 
There were speeches about the Russian Church’s leading role in the world 
Orthodox movement. Orthodox patriarchs abroad were visibly impressed. Their 
attitude, in turn, undoubtedly had an effect on the governments of the coun- 
tries in question and local public and political circles. The importance attached 
to such trips by the government can best be seen in the presence of Soviet leaders 
at the airfields and the receptions organized for church representatives in Soviet 
embassies abroad. 


Patriotic Activities During World War IT. At the beginning of the war the Soviet 
people were in a defeatist mood. The authorities promptly turned to the church 
heads who appealed to the population to defend Russia. The Moscow Patriarchate 
is of the opiniom that the measures taken by the church at the beginning of the 
war “led to enormous enthusiasm among believers.”1° During the fifth month 
of the war Metropolitan Sergiy wrote: “The seed sown by the Moscow Patri- 
archate is bringing rich results, . . . patriotism has risen as a threatening wave for 
the enemy and the hour is near when it will wipe the dark stain from the face of 
the earth.”!1 The clergy did everything possible to encourage patriotism.!? All 

8 Voina i rabochy klass, No. 12 (1943), p. 18. 

® Patriarkb Sergei i ego dukhoros nasledstvo, op. cit., pp. 349-53, 

10 Rysskayd Prasoslamaya Tserkov (The Russian Orthodox Church), Moscow, 1958, p. 211. 

11 Rysskaya Pravoslamnaya Tserkos i velikaya otechestvennaya voina : Sbornik (The Russian Orthodox 
Church and the Great Fatherland War: A Symposium), Epistle of November 24, 1941, pp. 8—10. 

18 Russkaya Pravoslavnaya Tserkov, op. cit., p. 217. 
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appeals were intended to give the impression that Russia was still the former 
Holy Russia. Believers contributed toward the Dmitry Donskoi Tank Column.1* 
When the Soviet government began to be rather worried in 1942 about the growth 
of religion in the regions occupied by the Germans, the Patriarchate tried to cause 
a schism there. It encouraged guerrilla activities in the rear of the Germans. 
Bishops who had helped restore religious life in the Ukraine, Baltic regions, and 
the Don were tried by ecclesiastical courts.14 Metropolitan Nikolai, who became 
a member of the Extraordinary Commission to Establish ard Prosecute Ger- 
man Crimes (the only example of a member of the clergy becoming a mem- 
ber of a state arbitration commission), signed the protocol blaming the Ger- 
mans for the Katyn Wood massacre of Polish officers. Also useful to the 
Soviet government were the epistles of the Moscow Patriarchate which helped. 
remove Bulgaria, Albania, and Rumania from the war against Russia and gained. 
sympathy for the Soviets in Yugoslaviz and Greece. The epistles appealed to 
these peoples in the name of a common religion, the fact that both the USSR. 
and the countries concerned were Slavonic, and reminded these countries that 
they had been saved by the Tsars from Turkish colonialism. No less effective was 
the influence of the Moscow Patriarchate on the Russian emigration abroad. 
Many representatives of the old emigration even identified themselves with 
the interests of the USSR. The idea put across by the Moscow Patriarchate 
was that “every Russian unwilling to betray his nation... will not follow 
the enemies of the Soviets because the Soviets head the Russian national 
state and are struggling for its world-wide, international siznificance.” State- 
ments by the Moscow Patriarchate about Soviet weapons defending general 
Christian ideals, the Soviet Union’s holy struggle for the freedom, happiness and 
culture of all mankind also had great influence. The Soviet government was 
very grateful for the services rendered by the church during the war. The 1945 
assembly which elected Patriarch Aleksiy excelled itself in pomp. The govern- 
ment footed the bill and even supplied airplanes to be used by the Eastern 
patriarchs. Gifts and medals were handed out, permission was given to open 
theological colleges.15 


The Postwar Period. The comparative freedom of religion permitted during 
the war was maintained, the population was permitted to erect chapels in some 
of the major cities, and the government set about restoring the ‘Troitse-Sergiev 
Monastery and Moscow Cathedral and opened theological colleges. The Moscow 
Patriarchate thus had a very impressive facade for the benefit of visitors from 
abroad. Foreign church delegations, public, political and cultural figures, jour- 
nalists and young persons are the constant guests of the Patriarchate. Even heads 
of state and ministers visiting the USSR for talks with the Soviet government 
find themselves invited to attend receptions held by the Patriarchate. Reports 
in the Soviet press show that visitors are invariably taken round the same buildings. 

13 Russkaya Pravoslamnaya Tserkos i velikaya otechesivennaya roina : Sbornik, op. cit., Epistle of December 
30, 1942, pp. 41—42. 

1 Ibid., pp. 13, 32, 43—44. 7 ; 

15 W., Alexeev, The Foreign Policy of the Moscow Patriarchate, 1939—1953, New York, 1955, p. 19. 
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‘These are the 10 most outstanding churches in Moscow; 2—3 in Leningrad and 
Kiev respectively; the monuments in the village of Kolomenskoe; the 4 residences 
of the Moscow Patriarch; the Troitse-Sergiev Monastery; the Kiev Pokrovsky 
Nunnery; some churches of the Kiev-Pechersk Monastery; and the Moscow 
and Leningrad theological colleges. 


Since 1945 visits have been increasing in number. The Patriarchs of Alexandria, 
Antioch, Rumania and Bulgaria, the Catholicos of Georgia and representatives of 
the Czechoslovak, Polish, and Albanian churches visit Moscow almost every year 
to participate in conferences, congresses and various celebrations. In 1945 and 
1948, representatives of the Constantinople and Jerusalem churches visited 
Moscow. Receptions are also held by the Council for the Affairs of the Russian 
Orthodox Church of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. The official organ of 
the Patriarchate, Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii; contains regular reports on 
receptions and the persons attending them from abroad. No less effective is the 
enormous correspondence carried on by the Patriarchate. 


Participation of the Patriarchate in Political Campaigns. ‘The Patriarchate finds 
itself involved in all Soviet government measures from election campaigns to 
reaction to international events. Its representatives participate in important 
public meetings, conferences, and international congresses. The Patriarchate was 
involved in the Peace Campaign as early as 1948 in connection with the five- 
hundredth anniversary of. the Autocephalous Russian Orthodox Church. Zhernal 
Moskovskoi Patriarkbii bad the following to say about a speech made by Metro- 
politan Nikolai at the First World Congress of Peace Supporters in Paris in 1949: 


At the time many figures in the Western Christian churches regarded the move- 
ment of the supporters of peace as a political undertaking favoring the Soviet 
Union, however, when Metropolitan Nikolai bore witness to the Russian people’s 
love of peace from the Congtess tribiine,... many believers in the West turned 
toward the movement . . 16 ' ` 


Metropolitan Nikolai has spoken at all the congresses, conferences and 
sessions of the World Peace Council Statements made by the Moscow Patri- 
atchate haye always closely followed the zigzags of the Party general line. 
Just as statements by the Soviet representative at the United Nations are 
immediately backed up by the satellites and union-republic representatives, 
so are appeals of the Patriarchate immediately echoed by the representatives 
of the autocephalous churches, friendly patriarchates, and so on. 

In 1950, a system of concluding pacts was inaugurated, that is, agreements 
on cooperation in defense of peace. Such agreements were signed ‘between the 
Moscow and Rumanian Patriarchates in May 1950 and with the head of the 
Albanian Church in August 1950. During the Korean War Metropolitan Nikolai 
was a very busy man in public. All the propaganda attacks and accusations of the 
Soviet press wére repeated by the Metropolitan. In 1952, Patriarch Aleksiy 
commented in his Easter message on the leading role of the Soviet government 


16 Rysskaya Pravoslasnaya Tserkor, op. cit., p. 226. 
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in the “Christian cause of the defense of peace,”!? while in the same yea: a 
“Conference of All Churches and Religious Groups Devoted to the Proklem cf 
the Defense of Peace” was convened in Zagorsk. The speeches read at he 
conference by the heads of the various religious groups in the USSR al 
supported the Soviet government, praised Stalin, presented che Soviet Unior zs 
the bulwark of peace, freedom, and happiness.18 At the Budapest Conerence 
in June 1953, Metropolitan Nikolai made many contacts for the Soviet UJnier. 
He held more than twenty interviews with the foreign press, spoke >n tæ 
radio to Greece, Italy, and France. At a routine session af the World Peace 
Council on November 23—28, 1953 in Vienna he spoke of the sincere strivnz 
of the Moscow Patriarchate to unite with the Christian West in order to “show 
mankind one image: the face of love and peace, the face of Christ. . .”’19 

The Opening of Branches Abroad. Up to 1948, the Moscow Patriarchate opealy 
claimed the leading role in the world Orthodox movement. Immediately atter 
the war the Patriarchate set about assembling under its wing all the Or-hocox 
churches. This step involved the abolition for a second time of the Or-hocox 
churches in the Ukraine, Belorussia, Poland, Estonia, and Latvia restored by he 
Germans, the establishment of control over the churches in the satellite states. ia 
spite of formal recognition of their autonomy, the struggle for a return to He 
bosom of the Mother Church in Russia of Russian churches abroad in Frare, 
Finland, the United States and Palestine. In some cases these moves were suiccess- 
ful. Some persons surrendered: Metropolitans Evlogy and Serafim in Pacis. 
Others remained independent: Metropolitans Anastasy, Feofil in the Unied 
States, Archbishop German in Finland. The next step was to found branches. cf 
the Patriarchate abroad."At present there are numerous branches, particularly ia 
West Europe. Their activities are controlled by the Depa-tment for Forteza 
Religious Relations of the Holy Synod of the Moscow Patriarchate. Its Chairman 
is Metropolitan Nikolai. Every attempt is made to tie Orthodox clergymen 
abroad to Moscow and to make them tools in the Soviet government’s pclicy-cf 
using the Orthodox Church for political ends. NT, : 

. Teodorovite 





17 Ibid., p. 234. 

18 Konferentsiya osekb Tserksei i religioznykh obedinenii, posvyashchennaya voprosu zasbchity miza (Cor 
ference of all Churches and Religious Groups Devoted to the Problem of the Defense of Peace), Moe 
cow, 1952, 3 

19 Russkaya Praroslarnaya Tserkor, op. cit., p. 231. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Ceniral Consmitiee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
2 Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 10 and 11, 1960 


Issue No. 10 of the Party theoretical organ Kommunist appeared on the eve of 
the July Central Committee plenum. The main articles accordingly deal with the 
questions on the plenum’s agenda—the fulfillment of the decisions of the Twenty- 
First Party Congress on the development of industry and transport, the intro- 
duction into production of the latest achievements in science and technology, 
and the results of the Conference of Representatives of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties in Budapest. 


The lead article, “All Forces for the Fulfillment of Socialist Obligations!,” 
. discusses agriculture, since the magazine’s publication also coincided with the 
inauguration of this year’s harvesting campaign. The article links the harvest 
with the efforts to obtain a surplus of grain and to surpass United States output. 
However, obtaining a surplus is not so easy. Hence, the need to write about and 
refer to it so often. Success depends on the solution of problems in the fields of 
agriculture and industry. The Soviet leaders are once again employing the old 
method of socialist competition in pursuit of the elusive surplus. Spurring on the 
workers, the magazine writes that . 


fulfilling the socialist obligation, agricultural workers have done much in the period 
of the spring sowing to obtain a good: harvest in the present year. 

That was the initial stage of the competition. Now comes the tense, decisive 
struggle for the harvest, the fall ıs approaching when, according to the proverb, 
“the chickens are counted.” 


Reference is then made to last year’s poor harvest: 


Kazakhstan did agricultural work of great importance in an unsatisfactory 
manner. The harvest cultivated was a good one, but as a result of bad organization 
it was not completely harvested. ... The harvesting dragged on, and part of the 
grain perished under the snow. 


The editors remind all Communists working in the field of agriculture that 
they must be more vigilant and constantly carry out political work on the kol- 
khozes, sovkhozes, and farms. 

K. Petukhov’s “Perfect the Organization for the Introduction of New 
Technology into Production,” from the section entitled “Toward the Party 
Central Committee Plenum,” repeats the many speeches made in the Party press 
on the importance of technical progress and improvements in technology. It 
appears that the plans compiled for the Union and the individual republics are 
not being properly implemented. Various republics did not fulfill their 
plans for the working out and preparation of new materials in 1959: the RSFSR 
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fulfilled its plan by only 64%, the Ukraine by 69%, Belorussia by 71%, th= 
Kazakh SSR by 63%, and the Kirgiz SSR by 51%. There are also shortccmings 
in the individual branches of industry. Writing of the fulfillment and overfulfil- 
ment of plans, Kommunist stresses the role played by the material stimulation of 
workers and the correct use of the means set aside for this ptrpose. 

The problem of specialization in industry is broached in A. Kostousoy’s 
“The Specialization of Industry—A Most Important Step in Technical Progress.” 
In spite of the efforts of the sovnarkhozes (economic councils) in the special-zation 
of industry inside the individual economic regions, there are apparently still too 
many examples of poorly organized and uneconomical management. The autho- 
suggests various measures: a re-examination of the various types of machines 
manufactured by plants in order to avoid duplication; the compilation of plans 
to increase the capacity of plants; standardization of spare parts for all branches 
of the machine-building industry. 

The article “Some Economic Problems of Technical Progress” discusces the 
same problem. It is a review of readers’ letters and proposals. The materials unde- 
review cover two questions: increased labor productivity and an improvement in 
economic work. There are numerous references to the shortcomings in industry. 
Attention is drawn to the fact that much of the new equipment introduced has 
very little effect. As for technological progress, much more coordination anc 
standardization ate required before any real progress can be made. 

The authors of the article, “Dialectics Today,” are Kommenist editor-in-chie= 
F. Konstantinov and member of the editorial board K: Momdzhyan. They stress 
that Marxism has two sides, the theoretical and creative. By the latter they appar- 
ently mean the ability of Marxist dogmas to adjust themselves to preseat-day 
conditions. The article insists that Marxism-Leninism and Marxist dialectics 
must be creatively applied in the conditions of battle. Here it discusses a problem 
of great importance—the arguments between the USSR and China as to the 
inevitability of wars in the epoch of imperialism: 

Today a successful struggle for peace cannot be waged simply by basing oneself 
on the old pmnciple of the inevitability of wars in the epoch of imperialism. This 
principle was the result of a scientific analysis of imperialism in the period when it 
was an all-embracing world system. It maintained its validity too when the Soviet 
Union was the only socialist country, surrounded by hostile imperialist countries. 
But now, . .. the situation has changed. Capitalism has ceased to be the system on 
which the historic fate of peoples completely depends. 

‘Thus, the flexible formula “creative Marxism” enables the authors to corclude 
that wars are not inevitable. They are thus creatively applying the Marxist method. 
An indication is given that there are even persons in the Party who believe that 
such a standpoint helps depolarize the feelings of the people at large. The article 
insists that peaceful coexistence does not contradict Leninism. Between the lines 
the authors indicate that coexistence is only an economic concept which takes 
the form of an all-out advance against the non-Communist camp and that the 
ideological struggle must be stepped up. In the long run, the article is yet acother 
attempt to justify the policy of revisionism inaugurated by Khrushchev himself. 
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An article by G. Anashkin and N. Babib entitled, “The Public and the 
Strengthening of Socialist Law and Order,” is connected with the draft law 
“On the Increased Role of the Public in the Struggle Against Infringements of 
Soviet Legality and the Rules of Socialist Society.” The aim of the law is to 
preserve the severe forms of punishment, while altering the functions and struc- 
ture of the Soviet punitive organs. The article analyzes the importance of two 
new measures—the brigades recruited to maintain order and the so-called comrades’ 
courts. Stress is laid on the ostensibly educational role of these organizations. 
They are, however, to be firm in their decisions and not to tolerate half measures. 

Of the remaining materials in this issue, G. Golikov’s “The Study of the His- 
tory of the October Revolution” deals with the new history of the Party. More than 
a third of the issue is taken up by the text of the report read by First Secretary of 
the Rumanian Workers Party Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej at the Third Party 
Congress which discussed the creation of the economic base for socialism in 
Rumania. 

* 


Issue No. 11 appeared immediately after the July plenary session. The lead 
article, “Implement the Decisions of the July Central Committee Plenum,” is 
mainly devoted to the resolution of the Twenty-First Party Congress that the 
program for the creation of the material and technical basis of Communism is 
being successfully carried out. The directive is advanced that “imperialism has 
ceased to dominate in the world, the leading role on the international arena has 
passed to socialism. At present the socialist camp is developing its forces.” This 
' formula leads to the article’s conclusion that “in our epoch wars need not be 
allowed, peace can be preserved.” 

B. Poomarev’s “The History of the Soviet Communist Party and the 
Present” writes of the creative development of the theory of scientific Communism 
and the ability to combine theory with practice. One way of combining the two 
is apparently to study the Party history. The point is made that Marxist-Leninist 
theory is not a collection of dogmas, but a creative science. A creative approach 
to theory thus enables the Party at each stage of historical development to deter- 
mine the international standing of the Soviet Union and the relative strength 
of socialism and capitalism. Noting that success in the building of Communism 
depends on the consciousness of the masses, the author presents ideological work 
as the main method of training the masses in the spirit of Communism. Here, 
the admission is made that youth is in most need of such training. The reason 
given is that youth has not experienced the rule of the landowners and entrepre- 
neurs, “does not know all the horrors of capitalism.” The Soviet press has had 
much to say in recent years about Soviet youth’s distaste for Communism. The 
new history of the Party is to aid the process of the formation of Communist 
man and to impress the necessary ideology on the younger generation. 

M. Rozental’s “Dialectical Logic” attempts to link with present-day practice 
not Marxism in its entirety, but that section of Marxist theory known as dialectics. 
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The article is based on remarks made by. Lenin in the Philosephical Notebooks on 
the essence of dialectical logic. The latter is apparently distinguished from zormal 
logic (which is static in nature) by its use of concepts which express the developing 
and changing objective world. Dialectical logic is concerned not with fixed 
concepts, but with developing ones, with concepts-processes. The principle is 
‘stressed that 


the reflection of nature in man’s thoughts must be comprehended not “‘in’a lifeles: 
manner,” not “abstractly,” not without movement, not without contradictions, buz 
in the eternal process of movement . . . of contradictions and their solution. 


Turning from philosophy to propaganda the writers then attack idealism: 


One must remember that the features of modern science provide an externa. 
excuse for all kinds of idealistic speculations. The point here is that modern science. 
for example, physics, is becoming more and more abstract and bases itself on ar 
extremely complex mathematical apparatus; as a result the link between its a>strac- 
tions and feelings, experience, becomes more complex. 


Further, the-idealists are ostensibly endeavoring to create a favorable situation 
for themselves by taking advantage of modern science. Dizlectical logic musz 
accordingly be brought to bear against idealistic principles. 

N. Mironov’s “State Security—A Matter for the Entire Feople” sets out tc 
demonstrate the link between the state security organs and the people as a whole 
The main idea is that the Soviet people has aided the punitive organs at every 
stage over the last forty years. The examples quoted from recent years include 
the capture of United States pilot Francis Powers. Turning to the question of 
state security proper, the author cannot ignore the fact that various heads of the 
state security organs were executed in the past. Apparently, thanks to Khrushchev 
and the Party Central Committee, the traditions of the Cheka have been restorec 
in the Soviet state security organs, the laws of a socialist society are being observed. 
and contacts with the people maintained. - 

A sketch by Estonian writer A. Saar, entitled “One Rural Regional Commit- 
tee,” shows a committee chief who goes into every detail of production and knows 
how to deal with people. 

A. Dremov’s “The Specific Form of the Artistic Image” praises socialist 
realism and condemns formalism in art. The remark made in the “inal section, 
however, concerns both form and content: 


An ideological failure, an error undoubtedly have a negative effect, ever. on a 
writer’s mastery in the creation of form; however the effect is not direct, but indirect, 
not absolute, but relative. If an author has very little mastery, and if there is farther 
a disparaging approach to reality, then the result is Not By Bread Alene or A New 
'Year’s Tale by V. Dudintsev. 


Another writer attacked is S: Lvov for his tale Save Our Souis, published in the 
magazine Yunost. . 


Heads of Western Communists parties represented in the present number are 
Palmiro Togliatti with “The Situation Today and the Struggle of the Working 
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Class in Italy,” a lecture read by him to the Moscow Party active on July 27, 
1960 and Palme Dutt’s anniversary article, “Forty Years of the British Communist 
Party.” 

To mark the trial of United States pilot Francis Powers, the magazine contains 
a final section on American sociological literature, entitled “The Sociology of 
Reconnaissance and Espionage.” waa 


Chruschtschow 


By Gore Paroczi-HorvatH 
Published by Verlag Heinrich Scheffler, Frankfurt am Main, 1960, 396 pp. 


This new biography of the present Soviet leader provides at the same time a 
review of the post-Stalin era in the USSR. The writer carefully points out the 
problems involved in any attempt to describe past events in the history of a 
Communist state: “In contrast to other countries, the future of the Soviet Union 
is clear—it is governed by plans and.directed by the irrefutable laws of the devel- 
opment of society. The past, however, is extremely unclear. Past events are 
constantly being corrected and adjusted to the changing present. .. . Students of 
Soviet relations know how difficult it is to prophesy the Soviet past. . .” 


A very important aspect of Khrushchev’s personality is the fact that, prior 
to joining the Party in 1918, he was a half-educated, almost illiterate farm worker. 
He thus has nothing in common with the intellectual professional revolutionaries 
of the preceding generation of Soviet leaders. At the very outset of his career in 
the Party, Khrushchev possessed the feeling of superiority of a simple, primitive, 
and uneducated worker over the “‘scatter-brained intellectual.” There have never 
been any problems for him. Marxist theories have.provided the means of compre- 
hending and explaining the world. Khrushchev is the sort of person who makes 
one book the center of his life, who flourishes in the belief that he has solved all 
mankind’s problems once and for all. Khrushchev is, of course, a pragmatist in 
the field of practical policy, yet it would be a mistake to regard him as uninfluenced 
by dogma. The writer in fact expresses the view that the Party leaders is a dyed- 
in-the-wool doctrinarian whose belief in the infallibility of Marxism-Leninism is 
not to.be shaken by any discrepancies between theory and practice. One should 
not presume that the strong man in the Kremlin will one day abandon ideology 
and draw concrete conclusions from practical failures. 


A second feature of Khrushchev’s approach to politics ia ideology is, 
according to Horvath, his Stalinism: “Khrushchev is through and through a 
product of the Stalin epoch.” He is a typical apparatchik and has always been an 
obedient tool in the Stalinist apparatus of terror. Khrushchev accordingly played 
a major role in the Party purges of 1932—33 and 1936—38. He was also a prominent 
figure during the bloody campaign against the kulaks as a class in 1929. On 
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Stalin’s seventieth birthday on December 21, 1949, Khruskchev called him, in 
a pamphlet to mark the occasion, the “wise father of the pecples,” a “waz hero” 
and “outstanding military strategist,” a “genius,” a “great theoretician,” and so 
on. In his secret speech at the Twentieth Party Congress the faithful vassal 
admitted that Stalin was mainly respoasible for the catastrophic defeats of the 
Soviet army in the first phase of World War IL and that he had committed incom- 


ptehensible errors throughout his life both in theory and practical policy. 


When examining the struggle for power after Stalin’s death, one must, 
according to Horvath, remember that Khrushchev is the perfect example of the 
apparatchik, the non-expert. The personal struggle between Khrushchev and 
Malenkov gives some idea of the rivalry between the two most important groups, 
the “technocrats” and “zpparatchiki.” The former, as represented by Malenkov, 
Molotov, Mikoyan, and Kaganovich, had worked for decades in the practical 
field, in the administration, economy, the armed forces, and so on. The apparatchiki 
are merely dilettantes. Their activities consist in supervising the expe-ts and 
indoctrinating the Party cadres. They always adopt the dogmatic standpoint of 
Party agitator when faced with a problem. The writer relates an incident when a 
fire broke out during work on the Moscow subway. Khrushchev turned up and, 
instead of giving practical instructions, made a twenty-minute speech in which 
he appealed to the enthusiasm, courage, and readiness of the fire brigade m=mbers 
to sacrifice themselves as true workers for Communism. Khrushchev is thus, 
contrary to generally accepted opinion in the West, not a Realpolitiker, but 
rather a dilettante who seizes upon every project impatiently and with excessive 
optimism, in spite of his lack of knowledge. | 


Khrushchev’s campaign of de-Stalinization really shook the Party. The secret 
report was not a personal, improvised work of the Party boss. It had been care- 
fully compiled months in-advance by various experts who had kad recourse to all the 
Marxist-Leninist literature available. As opposed to Mikoyan, Khrushch=y was 
not a genuine anti-Stalinist. He was compelled by the development of domestic 
policy and the struggle in the Kremlin to read the report at the Party Congress 
himself. After the shock of the speech, according to Horvath, “the Party was 
left without a belief and without a past,” an extremely dangerous situation for an 
ideological movement. In order to safeguard themselves, the other Soviet leaders 
have since February 1956 been making sure that Khrushchev is unable to set 
about establishing his own dictatorship and carrying out purges. 


In conclusion the author comments on what the attitude of the non-Com- 
munist world toward the Soviet bloc cught to be in coming years: 


One is dealing not with a cold war between governments, between power 
blocs, but with a cold war between common human strivings and small power 
groups. The main persons in this important struggle are on the one side the dic- 
tators in the Kremlin, in Peking and their followers, and an the other side the 
whole of mankind. The peoples of the Soviet empire and most Party members 
ate the convinced allies of the governments and peoples of the non-Communist 
world. , 
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The cold war is continuing because Khrushchev is of the opinion that peaceful 
coexistence is impossible in the field of ideology. The fault of a democratic 
system, in the author’s opinion, is that those persons controlling public opinion 
in peacetime do not subordinate their’ own interests to the general interests of 
their nations and the non-Communist world. They are unaware that today the 
world is not at peace but at war. A further mistake is the failure to keep the public 
adequately informed on the situation in the Communist bloc. Horvath notes here 
that a thorough knowledge of recent Soviet and Chinese history, of Com- 
munist ideology and official jargon is much more important than the personal 
impressions which educated and gifted journalists, businessmen or politicians 
gain during visits to the East. It is enough to study the Communist press thor- 
oughly in order to understand and follow the situation in the East. Both Chinese 
Party resolutions and the Chinese press had mentioned that there had been numer- 
ous revolts in Tibet prior to the 1959 uprising. Yet the West was surprised by the 
1959 revolution. Western observation posts in Hongkong also provide less 
information about the failure of the people’s communes in China than the Chinese 
ptess itself. S. Yowev 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 

PANAS FEDENKO, A New History of the 
CPSU, Series I (Printed Editions), No. 56, 1960, 
142 pp. (In Russian.) 

The present work analyzes the new textbook 
of Party history published in the USSR in 1959, 
comparing it with the old Shor? Course in order 
to show how events are “adjusted.” Fedenko’s 
work follows the same plan as the oficial Party 
history, each chapter and section thus serving as 
a critical commentary on the new history. It 
consists of the following sections: Revolutionary 
Ideas and the Workers’ Movement in Russia 
prior to 1917; The October 1917 Revolution; 
The Twelfth Congress of the Worksrs’ and Peas- 
ants’ Party and the Switch to the New Economic 
Policy; The Period of “Initial Accumulation” and 
the Forced Collectivization of Agriculture; World 
War Il; The Postwar Period down to Stalin’s 
Death; Soviet Government Policy in the Period 
1953—58; The Activities of the Soviet Communist 
Party over the Last Forty Years; The Seven-Year 
Plan. 


, * 
VESTNIK, No. 2, 1960, 152 pp. (in Russian.) 
The Articles Section of this issue begins with 

G. A. Vvedensky’s “The Modernization of the 
Soviet Automobile Industry,” which discusses 
the present state of the industry and the plans for 
its development during the Seven-Year plan. The 
article contains much factual material on the out- 
put of the 22 automobile plants in the USSR. 

A. Paramonov’s “The Cartography of Forests 
in the USSR” is a historical and geographical 
sketch of cartographical work in Russia from 1613 
down to the present. 

A. Kashin’s “The Extent of Soviet-Chinese 
Differences” analyzes the differences between the 
USSR and China and the reasons for them, The 
author expresses the view that such differences 
are becoming more noticeable, alchough they are 
at present restricted to innsr-Party matters. 

M. Kitaev’s “The Realization of Scientific 
Discoveries” discusses scientific work in the 
various research and higher educational institu- 
tions, The author examines the discrepancy bet- 
ween theory and practice, the interference of 
state organs in work, and the official policy of 
centralization, 

A. Dombrovsky’s “The Soviet Interpretation 
of Early Byzantine History” discusses works by 
Sovict historians on this epoch and concludes 
that Soviet historians are doing their utmost to 
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adjust events in this period to Marxist-Lenini:t 
formulas. 

The Notes Section contains 'P. Kovanzovsky:s 
“The Soviet State Budget for 1960” and V. 
Holubnychy’s “Unpublished Data from Soviet 
Censuses.” 


The Criticism and Bibliography Section cor- 
tains: two general surveys, V. Holubnoychys 
“Soviet Agriculture as Seen by American Spe- 
cialists” and A. Gaev’s “Literature Published & 
Soviet Periodicals, 1957—60.” It also contaics 
reviews of Osnovy marksixtya-leninizea (Fourdatiors 
of Marxism-Leninism), ‘by M. Levshin; Voprozy 
chonomiki, Nos. 1—6 (1959), by A. Bilémovick; 
Selo Viryatino » proshlom i nastoyashchew (The 
Village of Viryatino, Psst and Present), by G, 
Akhminov; A. L. Sidorov (ed.), Ocheræi istori 
SSSR 1907—mart 1917 (Outline of the Hstory £ 
the USSR, 1907—March 1917), by I. Gapanovick. 
T. K. Chugunov’s Narodkoe obrazovanie y Sovetskozs 
Soyuze i v Rossii (Public Education in the Soviet 
Union and in Russia), by I. Nikodimov Russky 
Solklor, materialy i issledovaniya (Russian Folklore: 
Materials and Research}, vol I, by A, Obc- 
lensky; S. A. Pokrovsky’s Falsifikatsiv: istorad 
russkoi mysli v sovreseennol reakisionnoi burabuaznc 
Hiterature (The Falsification of the History of 
Russian Thought in Contemporary Reastionar~ 
Bourgeois Literature), by V. Zenkovsky. 

This issue also contains a bibliography of new 
literature on the Soviet Union and Communism 
and a chronicle on the work of the Institate. 


+ 


I. N. NIKODIMOV, Memories of t Kier- 
Pechersk Monastery, Series II (Mimcographec 
Editions), No. 76, 1960, (In Russian.) 

The present work conmins a brief descriptior. 
of the monastery, its administration, economic 
and cultural life. The author then describes the 
monastery’s hidrarchy and the most characteristic 
episodes in its history. Historical facts quoted are 
the confiscation of its treasures in 1921—22, life 
in the monastery under zhe Soviets and during 
the German occupation. 

Ei 


THE BAST TURKIC REVIEW, No. 3 
1960, 140 pp. (In English.) ` 

This issue begins with A. Omerkhan’s “A 
History of the Establishment of Soviet Rule ir 
Turkestan,” which gives an account of tbe pene- 
tration and conquest of the country by thz Com- 
munists and the oppositicn of the people, led by 
the intelligentsia, to Soviet rule. 


. T. Davletshin’s “The Development of Tatar 
Education Under the Soviet Regime traces 
Soviet efforts to Russify Tatar youth. 

A. Hakimogtn’s “The Ufa Moslem Religious 
Administration and its Work” gives an account 
of the conflict between Islam and Communism 
in Tatarstan. 

N. A. Teodorowitsch’s “A Fresh Campaign 
Against Islam in the USSR” gives examples of the 
renewed vigor with which the Soviet authorities 

` are persecuting Islam, in line with their general 
anti-religious policy. 

M. Tachmurat’s “Livestock Raising in the 
Turkestan Soviet: Republics” relates the de- 
terloration of this branch of the economy of 
Turkestan through the “socialist experiments” 
of the Soviet government. 


EL Findeisen’s ““The Turkmen-Oghnz” sketches 
the origin, history and customs of these peoples. 

L. Holubnychy’s “Cultural Changes Among the 
Siberian Chukchi and Yakuts Under the Soviet 
Regime” tells of Soviet efforts to Russify the 
young generation in Siberia. 

A. Kashin’s “The Moslems in China and their 
Struggle with Communism” gives an account of 
the resistance of the Turkic peoples to Chinese 
Communist rule in Sinkiang. 

N. Poppe’s “Soviet Oriental Studies in the 
Post-Stalin Period” shows how this branch of 
scholarship is used as an instrument of Soviet 
expansion and foreign policy. 

This issue also contains an article on the tenth 
anniversary of the Institute, book reviews and 
a chronicle of events. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by tba Soviet Press and Radio) _ 


August 1960 


1 Soviet statement on the situation in the Congo 

Balgarian governmsnt delegation headed 
by Deputy Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters Stanko Todorov arrives in Moscow. 

Exchange of telegrams between Khrushchev 
and the Premier of the Dahomey Republic on 
the proclamation of the latter’s independence 
published. 

Report published of meeting of Uzbek Party 
activists in Tashkent. 

Report published of plenary session of the 
Lithuanian Party Central Committee in 
Vilnyus. 

Report published of meeting of Turkmen 
Party activists in Ashkhabad. 

Report published of plenary session of the 
Lithuanian Party Central Committee in 
Vilayus. 

Report published of plenary session of the 
Chelyabinsk Oblast Party Committee. 

The Australian Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Brezhnev. si 

The Dutch Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 

Report published of death of Central 
Committee official I. P. Ignatov. 


2 Twentieth anniversary of the formation of the 
Moldavian SSR celebrated. 

General Secretary of the Arab League 

Mohammed Abdel Hasun arrives in Moscow. 

Report published that there were 25,000 
applications for admission to the University 
for the Friendship of Peoples and that the 
500 places available have been filled. 

Joint statement of the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions and the conference 
of Cuban workers on the situation in Cuba 
published. f 

Report published by the Committee for 
State Security of the arrest on the Soviet- 
Iranian border of alleged spy V. M. Slavnov. 

Session of Presidium of the Soviet Commit- 
tee for the Defense of Peace ends in Moscow. 


Members of the K. `S. Stanislaveky and’ 


V. L Nemirovich-Danchenko Theater leave 


Moscow for Szeged in Hungary to participate 
in a theater festival. 
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- Exchange of telegrams between Brezhnev 
and Khrushchev and Nasser on the Egyptian 
Day of Revolution of July 23 published. 

De Gaulle’s reply to Khrushchev on tke 
execution of the Algerian Laclifie published. 

Mikoyan receives the Executive Secretary 
of the UN Economic Commission Zor Asa 
and the Far East. 

Eighth plenary session of the Komsomel 
Central Committee begins in Moscow. 


Khrushchev’s message to the sixth internation- 
al conference on the prohibition of atomic amd 
nuclear weapons and'on disarmament -n Toki 
published. 

Soviet note to the Italian government œn 
disarmament published. 

Text of decree of the fifth plenary session 
of the All-Union Central Council cf Trace 
Unions published, “On the Work of tke 
Trade Union Organizations in the Mobilize- 
tion of Workers to Fulfill the Decisions c£ - 
the Twenty-First Party Congress on the De- 
velopment of Industry, Transport, tke Intre- 
duction into Production of the Latest Achieve- 
ments of Science and Technology and on tke 
Tasks of the Trade Unions in Connection wita 
the Decisions of the July Central Commi- 
tee Plenum.” ; 

Soviet note to the US governmen: on the 
violation of Soviet ait space on July 1 by an 
RB-47 airplane published. 

Ghana government delegation arrives ñ 
Moscow. 

Exchange of telegrams between Khrushchez 
and Chairman of the Nigerian Coancil cf 
Ministers Diori on tke proclamation of Nige- 
rian independence published. 

Report published of conference convened 
by the Central Committee departments cf 
propaganda and agitation in Moscow. 

Brezhnev receives the Pakistani and Iceland 
ambassadors. 

Eighth plenary session of the Kcmsomcl 
Central Committee ecds in Moscow. 


4 Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Sovict 


on awards to' 1,488 merchant shipping persor— 
nel published. 


Appeal of the Soviet Committee for the 
Defense of Peace published. 

Mikoyan receives the Moroccan Ambas- 
sador. 


Soviet note to the British government on the 
violation of Soviet air'space by a US RB-47 
airplane on July 1 from a base in England 
published, 

Detachment of the Soviet Baltic Fleet arrives 
on @ visit to Helsinki. 

Report published of closing of competition 
for a textbook on philosophy. 

Khrushchev’s greetings telegram to the 
President of the Council of Ministers of the 
Upper Volta Republic on the proclamation 
of the latter’s independence published. 

Gromyko receives Hasun. 

The Bulgarian Ambassador holds reception 
for Bulgarian government delegation in 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives Ghana government 
delegation in the Crimea. 


Soviet statement on the immediate withdrawal 
of all Belgian troops from the Congo published. 

Exchange of notes between Khrushchev and 
Macmillan on the international situation 
published. 

Reception held in the Party Central Commit- 
tee for delegation of the Icelandic Communist 
Party.’ 

Fourth Congress of Tadzhik teachers ends 
in Stalinabad. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet cf the 
USSR awards orders and medals to 894 teachers 
and educational officials nominated at the 
Congress of Ukrainian Teachers. 

The Turkish Ambassador- Presents his 
credentials to Brezhnev. . 


7 Khrushchev’s telegram of congratulations to 
the Premier of the Ivory Coast on the proc- 
lamation of the latter’s independence published. 


Statement of Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
V. V. Kuznetsov at the United Nations 
opposing the sending of Canadian troops to 
the Congo published. 

Summary of decree of the Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers “On 
Measures for the Further Improvement of 
Trade” published. 

Detachment of the Soviet Baltic Fleet re- 
turns home from Helsinki. 

Twenty-Fifth International Congress of 
Orientalists begins in Moscow., 


Brezhnev receives British Ambassador Sir 
Patrick Reilly. 


10 Khrushchev’s replies to Pravda questions on 


disarmament published. 

Afghan National Assembly ratifies Soviet— 
Afghan agreement on cultural cooperation of 
March 4, 1960. 

Summary of decree of the Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers “On the 
Building of Schools and Measures to Improve 


- | the Material Basis of the School” published. 


Mikoyan receives Indian delegation headed 
by Minister of Agriculture P. S. Deshmukh. 

The Dutch Ambassador presents his cre- 
dentials to Brezhnev. 


11 Soviet note to the Norwegian government on 


the latter’s role in the violation of Soviet air 
space by a US RB47 airplane on July 1 
published. 

Soviet Foreign Ministry report requesting 
that US military attaché E. M. Kerton leave 


_the USSR published. 


Delegation of the Indonesian Society for 
People’s Culture arrives in Moscow. 

Hungarian government delegation headed 
by Premier Munich leaves Budapest for 


Moscow. 


12 United Arab Republic delegation headed by 


r 


Minister of Public Works Araf arrives in 
Moscow. 

Deputy Chairman of the Japan—USSR 
Society Kitamura arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of Japanese businessmen arrives 
in Moscow for the opening of the Japanese 
industrial exhibition. 

Soviet—Afghan agreement signed in Kabul 
on the sale of Soviet equipment to Afghanistan. 

Fortieth anniversary of the establishment 
of Soviet power in the Nakhichevan ASSR 
celebrated. 

Khrushchev’s greetings telegram to the 
Premier of the Republic of Chad on the 
proclamation of the latter’s independence 
published. 

Report published of Khrushchev’s forth- 
coming visit to North Korea in October 1960. 

Khrushchev’s reply to letter of West German 
worker H. Schmid containing a copy of a 
memorandum of the inhabitants of Nurem- 
burg-Fiirth to the heads of the Soviet, US, 
British, and French governments on dis- 
armament, the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Germany, and the creation of a neutral 
zone in Germany published. 
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Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the award of 
orders and medals to 198 workers in the 
Lithuanian fishing industry. 

Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the award of 
` orders and medals to 926 teachers and educa- 
tion officials nominated at tke Congress of 
Kazakh Teachers, 

Hungarian indnst-lal exhibit opens in 
Moscow. 


13 Khrushchev’s grectings telegram to the Cen- 


tral African Republic on the proclamation of 
the latter’s independence published. 


14 Report published thet the Presidium of the 


Supreme Soviet has ratified the agreement on 
Soviet—Afghan cultural cooperation signed in 
Kabul on March 4, 1960. 

Report published that the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR has ratified by 
a decree of August 10, 1960 a canvention on 
arbitration of June 10, 1958 drawn up by the 
UN Conference for International Trade 
- Arbitration. 

Japanese government delegation headed bv 


Minister of Foreign Trade and Industry Isii - 


arrives in Moscow to open Japanese industrial 
exhibit. 

Soviet industrial and agricultural exhibit 
opens in Pyongyang. 

Repost published that the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR has awarded or- 
ders and medals to 925 teachers and educational 
officials nominated at the Congress of 
Belorussian Teachers. 


15 Khrushchev has talk with French Communist 


Party Secretary M. Thorez in Yalta. y 
Mikoyan receives Hasun. 
Mikoyan receives delegation of Japanese 
businessmen, 


Mikoyan receives Hungarian Premier 
Münnich. 


16 Japanese industrial exhibit opens in Moscow. 


Group of Soviet doctors and nurses arrives 
in the Congo. — 

Twenty-Fifth International Congress of 
Orientalists ends in Moscow. 

Cuban Premier F. Castro’s reply to Khrush- 
chev’s greetings telegram on the seventh 
anniversary of the Movement of July 26 
published. 
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18 
> 


Reception held in the Academy af Sciences 
of the USSR for the participants in the Twenry- 
Fifth International Congress of Orientalists_ 

Finnish Defense Minister pays 2 call 
on Soviet Minister of Defense Marstal 
Malinovsky. 

Soviet Ambassadar to Indonesia N. A. Mk- 
hailov presents his credentials to President 


_ Sukarno. 


17 


18 


19 


Trial of US pilot Francis Powers begins in 
Moscow. 2 

Central Committe: greetings to tte Eighth 
Congress of the Cuban Péople’s Social st 
Party published. 

Khrushchev’s telegram of congnitulations 
to the Prime Minister of the Gabun Repukic 
on the proclamation of the latter’s indepen- 
dence published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Brezhnev 
and President Makarios of Cypres on the 
proclamation of the Jatter’s independerce 
published. 

Telegram of cong-atulations of Khrushchev 
and Brezhnev to Premier Sukarnc on tne 
fifteenth anniversary of the proclamation of 
Indonesian independence published. 

Soviet Ambassador to the Congo M.D. 
Yakovlev presents his credentials to President 
Kasavubu. 

Report published by the Presidium of tue 
Supreme Soviet of tae USSR on the award of 
orders and medals zo 500 teachers and ecu- 
cation officials nominated at the Congress of 
Kirgiz Teachers. 

Central Committee Secretary M. Suslev 
receives Secretary General of the Brith 
Communist Party John Gollan. 


Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USER 
ratifies convention on fishing in the Nosh 
East Atlantic drawn up at a conference in 
London. 

Brezhnev’s telegram to the President of 
Ecuador on the Ecuadorian national holiday 
published. 

Second Soviet spac ship put into an orbit 
around the earth. 

Report published by the Soviet foreign 
ministry that the Soviet governmenr has 30 
intention at present of establishing a direct 
USSR-US air communication, 

Report published that the Soviet govem- 
ment has decided to return to Rumania zr- 
chives seized during the war. 


° 
tre 


kri 
Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme' 


Soviet published, “On the Extension of the 
City Limits, Change in the Administrative 
and Territorial Division of the City of Moscow 
and the Transfer to the Administrative and 
Economic Control of the City Soviet of the 
Green Belt Region.” 

TASS report published on changes in the 
administrative and territorial division of 
Moscow Oblast. 

Mikoyan receives Kenya political figure 
A. Odingo. 

Chairman of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions Agostino Novella arrives in the USSR. 


20 US Pilot Francis Powers sentenced to ten 


years’ imprisonment in Moscow. 

United Arab Republic government delega- 
tion headed by Vice President Kahali arrives 
in Moscow. 

Fortleth Anniversary of the establishment 
of Soviet authority in Dagestan ASSR cele- 
brated. z 

Deputy Premier of the Chinese State Coun- 
cil Chen U arrives in Tashkent en route for 
Kabul. 

Exhibition “Czechoslovakia in 1960” 
opens in Kiev. 


21 Soviet statement on the situation in the Congo 


published. 
TASS statement published on the return 
to earth of a Soviet space ship. 


22 Soviet foreign minister’s letter to the United 


Nations requesting the inclusion in the fif- 
teenth UN General Assembly of the question 
of alleged US aggression against the USSR 
published. 

Party delegation headed by P. N. Demichev 
leaves Moscow for Prague. 

Soviet chargé d’affaires in Iraq A. S. Semiosh- 
kin visits the Imqi Minister of Education in 
connection with the transfer to Iraq of equip- 
ment for technical schools, 2 gift of the Soviet 
government. 

Kahali pays calls on Mikoyan, Brezhnev, and 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
Novikov. 

Soviet Ambassador to Cuba S. M, Kudryav- 
tsev presents his credentials to President 
Torrado. 


TASS report published that the Soviet space 
ship carried ont its research program. , 
Statements by US Army Sergeant W. O. 
Swoboda requesting political asylum in the 
Soviet embassy in East Germany published, 


Soviet-United Arab Republic talks begin in 
Moscow on economic problems. 

Guinea President Sekou Touré receives 
Chairman of the State Committee for Cultural 
Ties with Foreign Countries G. A. Zhukov 
in Conakry. 

Brezbnev receives the Ethiopian Ambas- 
sador. 

Mikoyan receives Araf. 

Mikoyan receives the Rumanian Ambas- 
sador. 

Liberian government holds reception for 
Zhukov. 


24 Telegram from the Cuban government thank- 


ing Khrushchev for his support and aid 
published. 

Chinese cultural delegation en route for 
Poland arrives in Moscow. 

Ghana Premier Nkrumah receives Zhukov. 


25 Materials of press conference in the Academy 


of Sciences of the USSR on the flight of the 
Soviet space ship published. 

Soviet foreign ministry statement that the 
US is allegedly sending arms, equipment and 
military personnel to South Vietnam pub- 
lished. 

Khrushchev’s message to the Seventeenth 
Olympic Games published. 

The ‘Tunisian Ambassador arrives in 
Moscow. 

Delegation of the Society for Cooperation 
between Denmark and the Soviet Union 
arrives in Moscow. 

Head of Indonesian Naval Forces Rear 
Admiral R. E. Martadinati arrives in Moscow. 

Meeting between delegation of the Ghana 
cooperative organizations and members of the 
board of the Central Union of Consumers 
Cooperatives held in Moscow. 

Death reported of Chairman of the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet of the Kazakh 
SSR F. Karibzhanov. 


26 Agreement on cultural cooperation between 


the USSR and Ghana and a protocol on 
cultural exchange for 1960—61 signed in Accra, 

Khrushchev has talk with collective farm 
workers from Kalinovka Village, Kursk 


Mikoyan receives Iraqi Minister of Public 
Works and Living Accommodation Construc- 
tion Yusef. 
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Martadinati pays call on Vice Admiral 
I. D. Hliseev. 


Mikoyan receives T. Kitamura. 


27 Agreement signed in Helsinki on Soviet— 
Finnish cultural cooperation. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on economic 
and technical aid to the United Arab Republic 
by the USSR ın the completion of work on the 
Assuan Dam. 

Report published by the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry requesting that US embassy attaché 
J. P. Winters leave the USSR. 

Mikoyan receives Japanese political figure 
M. Sudzuki. 

Mikoyan and Polyansky receive group of 
editors of US provincial newspapers. 

Martadinati pays call on Commander in 
Chief of Soviet Nava: Forces Admiral S. G. 
Gorshkov. 


28 Party delegation leaves Moscow for Hanoi to 
participate in the Third Congress of the North 
Vietnam Workers’ Party. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
Minister of Health V. S. Kurashov arrives in 
Cambodia. 


29 Report published of Khrushchev’s forth- 
coming visit to Finland at the beginning of 
September. 

Report published of signing of agreement 
on economic and technical cooperation and 
a trade agreement between the USSR and 
Ghana. 

Khrushchev receives Sudzuki. 


Death reported of Party Central Committze 
official P. S. Tearev. 

Costa Rican parliamentary delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

30 Khrushchev visits Hungarian industrial ex- 
hfbit in Moscow. 

Zhukov arrives in Addis-Ababa. 

Report published of the award of ordes 
and medals to 550 teachers and educaticn 
officials nominated at the Congress of Georgien 
Teachers. 


31 Gromyko’s statement on speech by US Sez- 
retary of State Herter on the situation in Latn 
America published. 

Report published of the Soviet govern- 
ment’s readiness to grant India a further 5C0 
million rubles credit for its Third’ Five-Year 
Plan. 


Report published of the award of ordezs 
and medals to 951 teachers and education 
officials nominated az the Congress of Uzbek 
Teachers, ` 





Changes and Appointments 


2 M.D. Yakovlev appointed Ambassador to the 
Congo. 

3 K. M. Kuliev appointed Ambassador t 
Tunisia. 

12 I. N. Yakushin released from his post zs 
Ambassador to Thailand in connection wita 
his transfer to other duties. 

A. N. Nikolaev appointed Ambassador to 


New Contributor 


Kent, Nixoxar. Born 1920 in Riga. Journalist specializing in economic problems of the Soviet 
Union and the satellites. Former contributor to journal Ost-Probleme. Now living in West Berlin. 
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The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
OF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 


* 


The INSTITUTE ror THE STUDY or THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scholars and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 
engaged in research on their homeland. 


l * 


. Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the INSTITUTE. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: i 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannbardistrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


The Soviet Army and Domestic Policy 


NIKOLAI GALAY 


While the attention of the free world has been concentrated on events in the 
international arena—the increased tension in Soviet-US relations as a result of 
the two air incidents, the breakdown of the Paris conference, the meeting at the 
United Nations General Assembly of the heads of the Eastern and Western 
governments and increased Soviet pressure on West Berlin—numerous events 
have been taking place inside the Soviet Union itself, which have attracted less 
notice but are of no less importance. It is no overstatement to suggest that 1960 
will go down in Soviet history as the year of apparent contradiction between 
Soviet actions at home and abroad. One feature of this contradiction is the 
decisive political campaign against the non-Communist world, primarily against 
its leader the United States, on the foreign political scene, and the simultaneous 
reform at home of the apparatus which has to date been the prop of the USSR’s 
aggressive foreign policy, the armed forces. This reform will alter not only the 
military and technical aspect of the Soviet armed forces, but, what is of paramount 
importance, their internal structure, which is a matter of domestic policy. 


There can be no doubt that any major reform of the Soviet armed forces, 
whatever positive results may be expected in the future, will initially weaken 
them. Such a weakening, at the very moment when the Soviet government is 
intent on increasing international tension, is bound to have a detrimental effect 
on foreign policy. The new reform will affect the armed forces and foreign policy 
in two ways. First, the reduction in the size of the conventional armed forces will 
vitiate the main strength of the Soviet system, which, due to parallel development 
of missile and nuclear potential and ordinary-mass armies with conventional 
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weapons, provided the Soviet military system with its main advantage over the 
West. This parallel development enabled the Soviet leaders to use their armed 
forces in the cold war as a permanent force to back up Soviet diplomacy. Ther 
were able to threaten the West with small localized wars, to which the West had 
no satisfactory reply. The reduction: in conventional forces means that Soviet 
foreign policy has to some extent lost its chance of exerting pressure on the out 
side world in this way. It can now only threaten to unleash a major nuclear war 
Soviet foreign policv will therefore not be as flexible as befcre. 


Of even greater importance is the effect of the reform on tke internal stracture 
of the Soviet armed forces. This structure, which governs the morale, training 
and combat ability oz = the armed forces was built up by a long process of trial and 
error. It assumed its present form during World War Il, and was characterizec 

by the method of selection and formation of the officer corps, the political anc 
` social position of the forces in Soviet society, the system of the political apparatus 
and its role in the armed forces, the system of discipline and training and the 
method of recruitment, all features of a domestic nature. 


Clearly, there must be very compelling reasons for any change in the system 
The technical aspect of the cuts is clear. This is a reorganization—a major reductior 
in the size of the armed forces and a buildup of missile units—dictated by the 
overall importance of nuclear weapons today and the fact that the Soviet economy 
cannot afford to bear the cost of both nuclear units and a large-scale army witk 
conventional weapons. Tight spots in the Soviet economy, a result of the strain 
to maintain the armaments race, the need to provide economic aid to China anc 
the socialist countries, the desire for political and economic expansion in the 
economically underdeveloped countries of Asia and Africa, and the need to raise 
the standard of living at home were the reasons for the technical reorganization. 


This major reform must also obviously affect the social composition of the 
armed forces. For one thing, in spite of all the efforts to make it the army of 
Communism, the Soviet army still does not adequately reflect tke society which the 
Soviet leaders define as “socialism in transition to Communism.” 


Social Structure of the Soviet Army 


Since the Soviets came to power the Soviet army has always played a dual role 
in the state and Party apparatus, in the seme way that the general structure of the 
Soviet Union has two aspects, one as a state formation and the other as a supra- 
state, ideocratic formation. The army has played the same part as its Western 
counterparts in the state apparatus. But, besides being a weapon of foreign policy 
—defending the state from enemies—it has also been a weapon in domestic policy, 
playing the role of a school of state consciousness by enrolling members of all the 
peoples. of the multi-national state and all classes of society for compulsory 
military service. The oath taken by members of the Soviet armed forces, the text 
of which was established in 1939 and only slightly revised in 1947, differs little 
from that taken elsewhere. It makes no reference to the Communist Party and 
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its aims.? On the other hand, as regards the Party supra-state aspect of the USSR 
the army is clearly distinguished from that of a normal state. It must be not only 
a submissive weapon of the Party machine which rules the state, but also imbued 
with Party ideology. Each soldier must not only obediently carry out the orders 
of the authorities, but also be a fighter for Communism. It is this which deter- 
mined the social structure of the Soviet armed forces. 


An example of this ideological trend is provided by the title of the Soviet 
armed forces, The Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army, which was maintained 
until 1947, when for various reasons, mainly state and national, it was changed to 
the Soviet Army. Originally there was no reference to its national and state 
affiliation, only the class-social nature being stressed. From the first the class 
principle became the social basis of the Red Army. “We shall build and are build- 
ing our atmy on a class-social basis,” stated People’s Commissar Frunze in 1925 
at the Fourteenth Party Congress. The class basis of the internal structure of the 
army was also expressed in the law on military service, which stipulated that the 
defense of the Soviet Union could only be undertaken by “‘workers.”’* “Non- 
working elements” were only to be trusted with support functions in the rear. 
Thus, from the very beginning the social composition of the Soviet army was 
dictated by Communist domestic policy. However, the Soviet leaders soon came 
up against major difficulties. The attempt to build up the Red Army on a class 
basis was paralyzed to a considerable extent by the fact that it comprised both 
workers and peasants, two heterogeneous working classes which did not fit in 
with Communist goals. To use Marxist terminology, the petty bourgeois charac- 
ter of the peasantry was not compatible with Communist aims. Therefore it was 
resolved to proletarianize and Communize the armed forces, the first by filling 
the ranks with workers, the second by the appointment of Party members as 
officers, particularly in higher posts. A special order of August 10, 1925 stipulated 
precisely the minimum proportion of workers and Party members to be recruited 
into each arm and unit of the armed forces, depending on the military importance 
of each arm. The figures were based on a study of the social composition of those 
Red Army units which had distinguished themselves in the Civil War.? 

Prior to the adoption of the new constitution in 1936, when the law forbidding 
nonworking elements to serve was abolished, the numbers of workers and Party 
members in the armed forces increased constantly at the expense of the peasants. 
The introduction of general conscription in 1936, World War II with its total 
mobilization and the maintenance of a multi-million standing army in the post- 
war years did not halt the Communization of the Soviet armed forces. At the 
Nineteenth Party Congress in 1952, Defense Minister Vasilevsky reported that 


1 Bolshaya sovetskaya enisiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia); BSE, Moscow, ist ed., 1940, 
XLVI, '49—50; Ibid., 2nd ed., 1955, XXXIV, 544. 

* “The Basic Law on Compulsory Military Service,” Para. 1, 1928, Sobranie zakonov i rasporyazbenii, 
1928 g. (Collected Laws and Decrees, 1928), Moscow, 1929, p. 449. 

> “Regulations for the Posting of Civilians to Arms of the Services and Military Units,” August 10, 
1925, No. 107. See: N. V. Pyatnitsky, Krasnaya armiya SSSR (The Red Army of the USSR), Paris, 1931, 
Vol. I, p. 3. A 





86.4% of all officers were Party and Komsomol members, while in 1955 Foreign 
Minister Molotov gave a figure of 77% for all servicemen.* On a basis of elections 
to the Party and Komsomol congresses in the postwar period, one can estimate 
that of about 4,800,C00 service personnel 600,000 were Party members and nearly 
3,050,000 Komsomel members.® 

Following the adoption of the new constitution, however, the process of 
proletarianization acquired a new character. The definition of “nonworking 
elements” was altered to include the Soviet “working intelligentsia,” which now 
comprises some 10,000,000 persons. The collectivization and mechanization of 
agriculture and the system of laborers on the state farms helped remove the 
earlier clear division between workers and peasants. The mechanization of the 
armed forces cteated a need for educated officers with technical training. Entrance 
to military academies was thus opened to the children of former nonworking 
elements, primarily the intelligentsia, and their admission to the Komsomol and 
Party was facilitated. Now that education, as well as a Party card, can gain 
admittance to high administrative posts, the entire Soviet ruling class can be 
described as members of the intelligentsia. 

As a result, the proletarianization of the Soviet armed forces has undergone 
considerable modification. Since the armed forces take in all young draftees, they 
have come to reflect the new social structure of society. Although the increase 
in the number of workers in the USSR has automatically resulted in a similar 
preponderance of workers in the army, without any need for the special instruc- 
tions previously considered necessary, the officer body, due to the requirements of 
the technical age, is provided by the intelligentsia, the privileged upper class of 
modern Soviet society. This has led to the creation of a distinct social barrier 
between officers and other ranks. 


Social stratification has been accentuated by the very nature of military service. 
The consolidation of officers’ authority, the introduction of a single system of 
command, the fostering of esprit de corps and encouragement of the idea of service 
to the state were essential to the creation of an efficient and disciplined regular 
army, but inevitably led to the creation of a special officer class. Thus, the Soviet 
Army which, its founders hoped, was to become a new type of army, the in- 
strument of the proletarian dictatorship, the expression of ‘the interests of the 
working class, evolved on the social plane toward forms characteristic of the 
armies not so much of a bourgeois, but of an imperialist, class state. The Soviet: 
Army was-intended to be the embodiment of proletarian solidarity; real national 
and state factors, however, decreed otherwise. The need to rely on the patriotism 
of the population, the national sentiment of the Russian people who formed the 
bulk of the army, led to the emergence of a national army. The consequence of 
this social and political development, which was dictated by events, was that the 
Soviet armed forces gradually assumed a social form incompatible with a socialist 
society, and the building of Communism. 





4 Prasda, October 10, 1952; Ibid., February 9, 1955. 
5 Bulletin, Munich, No.5, 1959, pp. 3—7. 
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Maintenance of Party Supremacy 


This development contrary to Communist aims, which was already evident 
in the thirties, prompts one to examine the methods employed by the Party to 
maintain its control over the armed forces and prevent the latter from interfering 
in domestic policy. 

The methods used by the Party to maintain control over the armed forces 
took the form of various politico-administrative steps, the creation of a special 
apparatus for training the armed forces and control organs, persecution and 
merciless punishment. The creation of such “dams” intended to channel the 
armed forces along Communist lines shows that the Communists were well aware 
of the difficulties involved in building up the armed forces of a Communist state. 
The main problem, and one vital to the future of the Communist state, was how 
to reconcile the discrepancy between Communist theory and actuality, how to 
ensure the victory of ideology over the natural instinct of any human society, 
how to soften the constant collision between Party ideological instructions and 
national-state and social realities. 


The need to reconcile these conflicting interests was recognized from the 
eatliest days of the Soviet state. Hard facts forced the Communist leaders to the 
practical conclusion that, were the country’s state and national interests to be 
entirely subordinated to Party dogma, the Party itself would be brought to ruin, 
since its main strength lay in the resources of a powerful country which was to be 
the bridgehead for the spread of Communism throughout the world. Hence the 
synthesis of the two conflicting interests became a feature of Soviet policy; 
however, such a a synthesis was always governed by the need for ideology to 
take first place. Such difficulties were particularly noticeable in the army. ` 


The main political and administrative method employed to resolve this 
situation in the army was similar to that used generally in the USSR, what might 
be termed a'“‘personal union” of every Party member and responsible government 
worker regarding his state and Party functions. In practice this meant that, just 
as the civilian members of the supreme Party, organs (the Central Committee 
Presidium and the Party Central Committee) are in most cases also top figures 
in the government apparatus (ministers, members of the Supreme Soviet, heads 
of the administrative apparatus, and so on), so too ate the higher army figures, 
that is, persons with responsible posts in the state apparatus (the defense minister, 
his deputies, heads of arms and branches, and commanders of the more important 
military districts) members of the higher Party. organs,-the Party Central Com- 
mittee and central committees of the union republics.® 

This applies right down the ranks of the army, nearly all the officers being 
Party or Komsomol members. A special system of Communist training and 
supervision, directly subordinate to the Party Central Committee as a special 
department, carried out, at first independently and then under commanding 


© Trudy III honferentsii Instituta, 1953 g. (Proceedings of the Third Institute Conference, 1953), 
Munich, 1953, pp. 56—63; Vestnik Instituta po izucbeniyn SSSR, Munich, No.1 (29), 1959, pp. 26—29. 
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officers (after the introduction of the single command svstem) Communist 
indoctrination within the army. At the same time the special police units (NK VD, 
later MGB), which were independent of the armed forces, and the military courts 
gave the Party an additional form of control. 


Finally an additional measure intended to prevent the armed forces from hav- 
ing any say in Party affairs or of meddling in politics was the method of selecting 
candidates for the higher military posts. The senior military figures had, of course, 
to be both good soldiers and reliable Party members. At tae same time they 
were not to meddle in politics. In other words, the marshals and senior generals 
entering the higher Party organs were not, from a political standpoint, to be out- 
standing figures. Examples from both the Stalin and post-Stalin periods make 
this point clear: Frunze in 1926, Tukhachevsky in 1937, Zhukov on two occa- 
sions, in 1946 and 1957. They were all removed, ‘Tukhachevsky being shat, and 
Frunze compelled to undergo an unnecessary operation. Further, the authorities 
encouraged competition, intrigue and mutual ill will among the higher army 
figures in order to prevent the formation of any corporate solidarity.’ 

Thus, by a subtle combination of persuasion and compulsion, encouragement 7 
and chastisement, seduction and deception, ideology was enabled to retain its 
supremacy over state interests and the Party its dominant position over the army. 

Up till now this system has on the whole justified itself, although the authori- 
ties have had to ride out various crises both during and since World War I. 
These crises have revealed not only tender spots but chronic weaknesses in the 
Party control of the army. In the past, however, the system ensured the main- 
tenance of Party control over the armed forces during Wor.d War IL in spite 
of the concessions to the national, state and religious feelings of the general 
population, at a time when Communist ideals proved inadequate to inspire the 
masses for the struggle against the enemy. 

It enabled the Party to depend on the armed forces in the period of “fezment 
and panic,” as Malenkov described the time of Stalin’s death. Military units in 
Moscow and throughout the country were the main factor in preserving order. 
Despite the enhanced importance of the army at a time of danger for the authori- 
ties, it was unable to emancipate italt from the Party and become an independent 
political force. 

The system further enabled the Party to prevent the army from gaining any 
decisive political influence over domestic policy during the inner-Party struggle 
of the collective leadership, from 1953 to 1957. With each crisis the importance 
of the armed forces automatically increased, as that of the two other sources of 
power, the Party apparatus and the political police, diminished. 

When Beria and his supporters were liquidated in 1953, the army played an 
active part in arresting Beria and neutralizing the armed units of the political 
police. When Malenkov was removed from power in 1955, Khrushchev, Bulganin 
and Molotov had to rely on the army under Marshal Zhukov during the psycho- 


? Ibid., pp. 27-28. 
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logical preparation for this step. The same applied to the dethronement of Stalin 
at the time of the Twentieth Party Congress in 1955—56, and again during the 
removal of Molotov, Kaganovich and Malenkov in 1957, when Zhukov’s aid 
was sought.® l 

This automatic increase in the political role of the army was restricted by 
relatively insignificant concessions by the Party, such as the elevation of Marshal 
Zhukov to the Central Committee Presidium, promotion and award of medals 
to ‘certain generals and added emphasis on the principle of undivided command 
at the expense of the army’s political machine. Only Zhukov’s promotion and 
the relaxation of political work in the army could, however, be regarded as 
political concessions and both were rescinded without opposition from the armed 
forces after Khrushchev had consolidated ‘his authority by removing the “Stalin- 
ists” from the Central Committee. Marshal Zhukov’s dismissal from his post as 
Minister of Defense, his exclusion from both the Central Committee Presidium 
and the Central Committee on the grounds that “he had underestimated the role 
of the Party in the command of the armed forces,” marked a turning point.® 
Henceforth the political influence of the army declined and this development was 
accompanied by a revival of the political apparatus within the army. ‘The fact 
that the armed forces were unable in the most propitious circumstances to play 
a decisive part in domestic policy and that the popular Marshal Zhukov could 
be removed without any disturbances is ample enough evidence of the efficiency 
of the system used to maintain Party control over the army. 


However, the same events which proved the strength of the system also 
revealed weaknesses. The main one was the method of Party control of the 
armed forces, the “personalunion” regarding Party and state functions mentioned 
above. The high positions occupied by army leaders in the Party hierarchy 
automatically meant that they were drawn into inner-Party clashes. The scheme 
whereby army leaders were artificially divided into competing groups, each 
attached to a particular political group, was always fraught with the danger that 

, the lower ranks might be drawn into the political struggle, since they were bound 
to their superiors by the principle of unquestioning discipline. This occurred at 
the time of Beria’s liquidation and again during the removal of the Stalinists 
from power, when military units under the command of marshals attached to 
the various political groups maneuvered against each other.!° This naturally 
weakened Party control of the army during the’ period of collective leadership. 


A more damaging factor even than the advancement of Marshal Zhukov with 
his apolitical outlook, was the emphasis laid on the principle of single command 
which made unit commanders less subservient to the political apparatus within 
the army. Yet, the most important trend, as during World War I, was the 
internal, spiritual emancipation of the armed forces from the Party.™ 


8 Ibid., pp. 32—45. 

° Prasda, November 3, 1957. 
10 Vesinik Instituta po izucheniyu SSSR, Munich, No. 1 (29), 1959, pp. 32—35, 37, 39, 42-44. 
11 Bulletin, Munich, No. 11, 1958, p. 5. 
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‘These phenomena were not the result of the personal policy of Zhukov or 
any one group of his associates. This process was inspired not from above, but 
developed spontaneously from below. A typical example was the statement made 
at a Party meeting in one unit by an officer who was a Patty member but had 
infringed upon the program for political studies: “I replaced political studies with 
combat training because I am not an idler, to waste time on such nonsense.” 
This trend came into the open because of the growth in the political importance 
of the army during this period. But the tendency of the army to emancipate itself 
from the Party is ever present, due to the social structure described above, a 
foreign body in a socialist society. m 

The consequence of Party control over the army is that each member of the 
army is torn between state and Party loyalties. Communist indoctrination can 
still “determine the consciousness” of dozens or several hundred high ranking 
officers by providing them with a privileged social position and material com- 
forts, but it is more difficult to stamp out the divided loyalties. of half a million 
regular officers and quite impossible to confine millions of ordinary soldiers 
within the Procrustean bed of Party dogma. - 

Thus, this division of loyalties is the main organic weakress in Party control 
of the army, a weakness which, as past experience has shown, is a clear threat 
to the stability of the regime in times or internal conflict or external danger. This 
situation applies not only to the army but to all sectors of life in a Communist 
state. Communist theory holds that this problem will be automatically solved 
by education and the emergence of the new “Soviet man,” with the new “Com- 
munist morale.” The fact remains that the latest reform of the armed forces is 
aimed at altering the social composition of the armed forces in such a way as 
to eliminate a constant internal threat to the regime. 

i 


The Latest Reform and its Consequences 


Attempts to change the internal structure of the Soviet army were made 
immediately after the collective leadership had been displaced by Khrushchev 
and his adherents. However, prior to 1960, all the steps were merely of a pre- 
paratory nature. The decision to carry out a major reform was adopted by the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on January 16, 1960 in the law “On a New Major 
Reduction in the Soviet Armed Forces.” 1% This law has been followed by various 
measures of the Ministry of Defense in the period from April to September 1960. 


The Jaw itself has three aspects: military and technical, economic and social. 
The importance of the first two has already been discussed. They relate more 
to foreign policy and strategy than domestic policy. However, the significance , 
‘is much the same as that of any major military reform in a non-Communist army, 
when the army in question reorganizes its military system, altering its strategic 
and operational concepts under the influence of technical, geo-political or 
economic factors. In the period 1953—54, first the United States and then Britain 
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reformed their military organization on the basis of their “new look” strategy, 
shifting emphasis to atomic weapons and a strategic air force. However, the altera- 
tion in the social composition of the army is of much greater significance. This 
is a revolutionary act, involving not only a break-up of its earlier structure, but 
also the transfer of many members of a specific social class into another—in this 
case from the privileged class into that of ordinary workers. Moreover, the reform 
entails far-reaching changes in the system of political work and supervision in 
the armed forces, the modification of the system of single command; changes in 
the nature of military discipline; the selection of command personnel fitted for 
the new forms of internal structure, and the projected combination of military 
service with some sort of productive work. 

Let us now consider each of these changes individually. 

More than 250,000 officers, including generals and admirals, will be de- 
mobilized and there will be a genera] reduction in the armed forces of one third 
(from 3,600,000 to 2,400,000).1% The social problem here is that not more than 
one third of the officers will be able to find civilian posts corresponding to their 
position as officers, that is, Party, soviet, trade union or Komsomol appoint- 
ments, teaching posts, or work as engineers, technicians, or as heads of collective 
or state farms. The remaining two thirds will have to find work as ordinary 
workers, which means a downgrading for more than 150,000 members of the 
military intelligentsia. Ample illustration of this has been provided by Marshal 
Malinovsky in reference to the fate of officers released during the earlier reduc- 
tions of 1953-59. Approximately the same proportion managed to find posts 
in the Moscow and Leningrad military districts, the two best regions for fitting 
up former officers with civilian posts. Further, only those persons with more 
than 25 years service will receive a pension. The release grants for those who do 
not qualify for a pension and assistance in finding a civilian post, which is pro- 
vided for one year, are no more than an attempt to sweeten the pill.14 The warn- 
ings of Khrushchev and Malinovsky that advancement will depend on success 
at one’s new work and that demobilized personnel cannot expect preferential 
treatment in the search for positions imply that the authorities have no intention 
of providing any genuine assistance. 

Thus, the release of almost half the officers in the armed forces is tantamount 
to a “cold purge,” since those officers who ate less politically reliable and do not 
have the protection of the Party organs will be the first to be released. The 
remainder will have the threat of being downgraded and subjected to economic 
discrimination hanging over them. Thus, by selection and material pressure 
‘the Party is counting on changing the social composition of the officer corps. 

Modification of the system of political work and indoctrination in the army, 
which began, in fact, after Zhukov’s removal under the slogan of “strengthening 
political work in the army,” has mainly taken the form of reviving the role of 
the Party and Komsomol primary cells. The secretaries of these groups, who are 
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theoretically elected, are to take on many of the functions carried out earler by 
the army’s political apparatus. Thus, increased political indoctrination has beer 
developed, not through the Party functionaries appointed from above, the 
deputy commanders for political affairs, but through the Party’s lower crgans 
within the army. This step is intended to revive so-called Party democracy and 
to make a career in political work more attractive at the lower levels. The lazest 
measures now being introduced reveal a move toward the extension cf the 
functions and rights of the regimental and headquarters Par-y organizations.** 
They are being converted into Party committees with the rights of Party regional 
committees. The Party organizations will accordingly acquire greater oppor- 
tunities for influencing all Party and Komsomol members, including unit com- 
manders ‘who, being themselves Party or Komsomol members, will ncw be 
subordinate in Party matters to secretaries of the Party committees, who are in 
fact their military subordinates. The object of this reform is that, without disturb- 
ing the existing Party apparatus, political work becomes the responsibility of the 
secretaries of the Party cells, who in fact have political control over all personnel 
including commanding officers although the latter still retain their cverall 
authority on paper. 

The modification of the system of single command has resulted not from 
any official decree, but from the reorganization of the Party’s organs in the ermed 
forces. The system of single command is now restricted to such operaticnal 
problems as combat training and administration, while Party control of pclitical 
work, training and disciplinary action has been increased so much that it in fact 
no longer applies in these fields. It has been replaced by a collective leadership, 
as represented by the commander, his deputy for political affairs and the secre- 
taries of the Party and Komsomol organizations. 

The new state of affairs is concealed by the official principle that “the author- 
ity of the Aomandir-edinonachalnik, may only be extensive in cases where Party 
political work is being well carried out and the level of criticism and self-criicism 
is high.”18 The new regulations relating to discipline, general conduct and duties 
which in August.1960 replaced the old regulations of 1946, cannot conceal the 
fact that the policy of single command is being modified, despite efforts to stress. 
that the system is being maintained and will be consolidated in the future. !” In 
the meantime the Soviet leaders, particularly military men, cannot but realize 
from experience that if the principle is relaxed in one field, the effect will aiso be 
felt in operational work, mobilization, and military training, where it is being 
preserved. This paradox becomes clear if one realizes that the principle of single 
command is not being abandoned, but merely restricted in the practical fied for 
the present. Party contol of training and morale is being stepped up, this tendency 
to increase Party control being illustrated by the fact that the new regulacions, 
which earlier were ratified by the Ministry of Defense, are now ratified by the 





18 Kramaya zvexda, September 13, 1960. 
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Central Committee Presidium, as was the case in Lenin’s lifetime. At the same 
time the preservation of the principle of single command makes possible its 
reintroduction at any moment should the political or strategic situation require 
it. The obvious case would be a “hot war.” f 

The changes in the character of military discipline are reflected in the new 
regulations and in the preliminary explanations which have appeared in theSoviet 
military press. A comparison of the main principles of the new regulations with the 
earlier ones will show various changes which highlight the intention of altering 
the social composition of the Soviet armed forces.1® Thus, the importance of 
the social composition of the Soviet armed forces for relations between com- 
manders and subordinates and the idea that officers and men alike are from the 
working class, the “defenders of the conquests of socialism,” are stressed. The 
point is also made that parallel with a change in the standard of political con- 
sciousness of the rank and file, discipline must be maintained not by punishment 
but by persuasion and the establishment of a “conscious” discipline. All com- 
manders are instructed to rely on the Party and Komsomol organization in their 
work. 

These principles are not in themselves new; what is new is the emphasis laid 
on them in the new regulations. Typical examples are: insistence on the need for 
“warmth” in relations between commanders and subordinates, without com- 
manders relaxing required standards and principles; stipulation that unit com- 
manders must receive officers and their families not less than twice per month; 
less emphasis on saluting and rank at Party, ceremonial and general military 
gatherings, that is to say, more democracy and less militarism; a scaling-down 
of disciplinary action, with permission for commanders to refer cases to “com- 
munal courts,” that is for discussion and action by Party organizations; the right 
to submit complaints, requests, and claims other than through one’s immediate 
superior. 

Such steps are no doubt intended to put an end to the isolation of officers 
from their men, eliminate social barriers in the Soviet army, and alter its social 
composition by making commanders and their men all workers together. How- 
ever, the regulations’ insistence that the authority of commanders and non- 
commissioned officers must not be reduced by misuse of the system of referring 
disciplinary matters to “communal courts,” reveals their dual nature. This 
dualism is obviously dictated by the danger that the army’s fighting potential 
and discipline may be weakened when the new principles are applied. The Soviet 
leaders are thus compelled to leave the way open for a return to the old standards, 
should the reform prove unsuccessful. 

The selection of ‘senior personnel suitable for the new internal structure 
supplements the earlier measures. It will take the form of injecting younger 
blood into the higher ranks, while retaining in top posts old and proven Party 
devotees. This is clear from the new appointments made between April and Sep- 
tember 1960. On May 9, a decree of the Ministry of Defense announced the ap- 
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pointment of 19 colonel generals, 140 lieutenant generals, and 295 major gen- 
erals.1® These promotions ate designed not only to replace those generals being 
released in the course of the cuts, but also to lower the age of senior personnel 
who, at the end of the war, were the youngest in the world but are now super- 
annuated. The presence of these aging senior officers was preventing the advance 
of younger men which was having a detrimental effect on the adaptation of the 
armed forces to the atomic age, but, even more important, they were also an 
obstacle to the change in the social composition of the army. Having degenerated 
into bureaucrats, routine functionaries, the senior generals were no longer able 
to inspire the army with a new revolutionary dynamism. However, their loyalty 
to the regime and obedience to the Party compelled the Soviet leaders to select 
some of them for the more senior posts in the reorganized force. 

The appointment of Marshal Chuikov as Commander in Chief of Ground 
Forces and Marshal Timoshenko to a post in the War Ministry are clear ex- 
amples of reliable Communists occupying senior posts, although they are only 
second-rate soldiers. 

Thus, the Party leaders are pouring new wine into new bottles, while using 
the tried and tested Stalinist military figures, persons with a firm hand and a 
reliable past, as the corks, until suitable replacements can be found in the younger 
generation. 

In addition to these measures there is also a plan to introduce a territorial military 
organization, a step the implementation of which will be prompted by Western. 
rejection of Soviet proposals for complete disarmament. Khrushchev mentioned 
this idea when presenting the new law for the reduction in the armed forces at 
a meeting of the Supreme Soviet. An evaluation of the military and technical 
sides of this project, which offers numerous advantages and disadvantages for 
the Soviet Army, is outside the scope of this analysis. However, from the social 
standpoint the project is complementary to the Soviet leaders’ intention of chang- 
ing the social composition of the armed forces, by turning them into a militia 
and working force, combining military training with some sort of productive 
work. 

Such are the main features of the new military reform of the Soviet armed. 
forces as they affect domestic policy. In evaluating the importance of the re- 
organization it must be stated that the social aspect is predominant, the military 
and economic taking only second place. The emphasis on nuclear weapons and 
threats to use them in the foreign political field are intended to divert attention. 
from the military reform at home. Just how important the present reform is for 
the Soviet leaders can be seen from the fact that they are prepared, for the time 
being, to sacrifice part of the Soviet military potential. 

To what extent does the present reform fit in with generat trends in Soviet 
domestic policy at the present time? Before answering this question we should 
note what external influence there has been on the present reform. In 1958 the 
Chinese leaders commented on the Soviet armed forces’ abandonment of the: 
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dogmas and principles of Marxism-Leninism. Chinese critics did not attack the 
Soviet armed forces openly, but they praised their own military organization. 
‘They regarded the social equality between commanders and soldiers as the main 
advantage of their form of organization, the achievement of political, economic, 
and even military democracy which furthered the three main tasks: preparation 
for war, the introduction of political work by the armed forces among the 
population at large, and finally the participation of the army in some form of 
productive work. At the same time the Soviet system of single command was 
condemned and emphasis laid on the positive aspects of the Chinese system of 
collective leadership through civilian Party committees, and the system of 
commissats in the armed forces. 

Thus, the new Soviet reform has many features which will bring the future 
social structure of the army closer to the Chinese ideal. However, Chinese criti- 
cism was a whole year late. In the fall of 1957 Khrushchev had delivered the 
first blow with the Central Committee decree on increasing the Party’s role in 
the armed forces, when Marshal Zhukov was removed. Consequently the new 
military reform of 1960 has quite a long history. Comparing it with other reforms 
on the domestic front, the reorganization of agriculture, the reform of industrial 
administration, the school reform and changes in the Party and administrative 
apparatus, it may be noted that there are general trends common to all of them, 
which reflect the general situation in the USSR. The latter is marked by the 
crystallization of a new Soviet society under the influence of objective factors 
in its development: economics, the social division of society into functional 
classes with their own interests (antagonistic in nature) and the internal cultural 
growth of society. All these phenomena have little in common with the ideals 
of Marxist Communism and indicate a gradual relaxation in the ideocratic basis. 
On the other hand, the authorities are striving not only to put an end to this 
process of emancipation from Party dogma and break down the present crystal- 
lization of the social structure of society, but also to direct development along a 
new channel of Marxism-Leninism amended and purged by revisionism. The 
clash and interaction of these opposing forces is typical of the internal situation 
in the USSR, and these general trends are very evident in the armed forces and 
the new reform. 


(This article is a shoctened version of the report read by the suthor 
at the Instrtute Conference in Munich, held October 27—29, 1960.) 
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CURREN T SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Foreign Affairs 


Aspects of Soviet Economic Expansion 


When Khrushchev went on board the Baltika en route for New York, 
accompanied by top satellite figures, he set out to play the role of protector oF 
the underdeveloped countries. This role cannot be taken too seriously. Karush- 
chev is not just bluffing and playing the demagogue; he is backed up by am 
extremely aggressive economic policy. Until quite recently Soviet economic 
policy had been bordering on an economic war; now, however, such a >olicy 
has become an actual economic war. This new stage of Soviet economic policy 
began at the end of 1959, and some of its aspects can now ke clearly obs=rved. 
In August 1960, immediately prior to z session of the United Nations General 
Assembly, Soviet offers of aid to the underdeveloped countries broke all records. 
On August 1, TASS announced that the Congo was to receive from the USSE. 
10,000 tons of foodstuffs, 100 trucks with spare parts and a repair shop. The 
Soviet Red Cross was to provide doctors, nurses, medical supplies and equip- 
ment for the Congo. The Soviet Union also declared that it was prepared tc 
gtant even more economic aid, which would enable the Congo to “ure the 
tiches of the land in its own interests.” On August 13, the Budapest newspape- 
Nepszabadsag announced a Soviet offer of economic aid for a period of ten years 
to Somaliland. TASS announced -n August 20 new credits of 180 millior 
rubles for Iraq; on “August 27, credits of 900 million rubles for the building 
of the second stage of the Assuan Dam in Egypt; on August 29, credits of 160 
million rubles for Ghana; and on August 30, credits of 500 million rubles for the 
Indian third five-year plan. Such generosity must obviously have arousec con- 
siderable comment in the Afro-Asian countries. 


Such credits not only help the Kremlin to obtain new footholds and consclidate 
long-standing ones in the economic competition for the favor of the under- 
developed countries; nor are they merely intended to woo new votes in the 
United Nations. These credits are intended to strengthen Moscow’s positior 
vis-a-vis Peking in the competition for the leadership of the Communist bloc. 
A good example is the case of North Viet Nam, It was announced in August 
that this country is to receive new Soviet credits of 350 million rubles.! Shortly 
afterwards, on September 5, 1960, Ho Chi Minh made a speech in Hanoi -o the 
Third Congress of the North Viet Nam Workers Party. In his speech he took 
the side of Moscow in the latter’s argument with Peking over peaceful coexiszence. 


Moscow has set a very rapid pace in its economic campaign against the West. 
A good example is Cuba. No sooner back from his trip to the United States, 


1 Noros sremya, quoted from the German edition, Nese Zeit, Moscow, No. 34 (1960), p. 20 
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Khrushchev set about creating the situation in which he could wreck the summit 
conference. In February 1960, Mikoyan signed an economic agreement in Havana, 
which gave the USSR considerable influence in Cuba. Although Cuba is the world’s 
largest producer of sugar, the country’s strategic importance is much greater. 
A major artery of the United States, the Panama Canal, could be threatened from 
the island. The agreement was a major provocation, perhaps the worst since 
Pearl Harbor, aimed against the United States. The Soviets would never have 
allowed the United States to sign a similar agreement with one of its satellites. 
A good illustration of the Soviet approach was seen in the initial stages of the 
Marshall Plan. After the United States had canceled its sugar quota from Cuba, 
Khrushchev replied at a conference on July 12: 


If the North Americans do not want to eat Cuban sugar, the Soviet people will 
eat it with pleasure, and in exchange for the sugar the Cubans will purchase in the 
USSR. and the other socialist countries the goods which they need.? 


In February: Mikoyan had signed an agreement by which the USSR is to 
purchase 5 million tons of Cuban sugar over 1960—65 and to grant a long-term 
credit of $100 million. As the conflict between the United States and Cuba 
became more aggravated, the Soviets purchased a further 700,000 tons of sugar. 
In order to back up the USSR’s step nearly all the Communist states then began 
shopping in Cuba. Even Communist China agreed to purchase 500,000 tons of 
sugar per year for the next five years. After Khrushchev’s encouragement of 
July 12 for Fidel Castro, the Cuban government nationalized three American sugar 
refineries on July 22 and then on August 7, a further 36.3 Further nationali- 
zation followed. Most important is the seizure of the oil refineries. The door 
has now been opened for Soviet crude oil in Cuba. 


It is not only in the Caribbean that the Soviet Union has been seeking to 
extend its influence in the oil industry: In October 1958, Argentina received 
Soviet credits of 400 million rubles to pay for the delivery of equipment for oil 
refineries.4 In 1959, the Soviets attempted to exploit the financial difficulties of 
the state-run Bolivian oil industry. Through its ambassador in Buenos Aires 
Moscow offered the Bolivian government a long-term credit of $60 million. 
The offer was rejected.® India too was offered Soviet crude oil, in order to “further 
Indian economic independence. ” On the basis of a Soviet-Indian agreement of 
September 1959, the USSR is building a refinery with an annual capacity of 
- 2 million tons in Barauni, while Rumania is building one in Assam.* Recently 
Moscow has been anxious to gain a foothold in Brazil. The 1960 coffee yield 


was very good in Brazil, some 36 million sacks (one sack contains 60 kilograms). 
The Soviet press wrote: 





2 Thid., No. 33 (1960), p. 28. 

3 Ibid., p. 27. 
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5 Nepszabadsag, Budapest, December 31, 1959. 
8 Voprosy ekonomiki, loc. cit. 
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b 
This year Brazil’s coffee producers are more optimistic than last year. This 
optimism is primarily explained by the fact that Brazil for the fizst time in years has. 
made a breach in the North American monopoly and opened up the way to new 
_markets for Brazilian coffee.’ 


The article dangled before Brazil the prospect that the new markets may :n the 
future take annually 20 million sacks of coffee. In fact, the new market, the Soviet 
Union, is buying only 330,000 sacks in 1960, not one percent of present ovtput. 

Such moves ate all acts of provocation aimed at economic fields in which 
the United States has a major interest. In the Congo, however, the Krerrlin is 
provoking the West as a whole. The present Congo state was formed a ceatury 
ago by the European colonizers without reference to existing boundaries and 
ethnic groupings. Moscow is anxious to see the present state maintained # foto 
and will not even allow the Province of Katanga the right to secede. Any form 
of federation is also out of question. This new Soviet interpretation of the tight 
to self-determination is part and parcel of the economic war. The Kremin is 
primarily interested in Katanga. Were the latter to break off economic ties with the 
West, such a loss would, in Moscow’s view, be a serious blow to the United States. 


The magazine Noros vremya writes: 


The Province of Katanga has an area of 484,000 square kilometers and only one- 
million inhabitants. No other region is so rich in natural resources. ... Katanga 
produces at present 8% of the copper of the capitalist world, 14% of the tin, 60% 
of the industrial diamonds, 75% of the cobalt, and almost 100% of the radium. Until 
recently some 60% of the ‘uranium used in the capitalist countries was mined there. 


Lumumba’s party received a relative majority of 41 out of 137 votes at the 
first elections, that is, 30%. When Moscow decisively took the side of this 30%, 
it was activated not by principles such es sovereignty or self-determinaticn of 
an African people, but by the natural resources in Katanga. The Kremlin is 
playing a game at which it risks little and can gain much. Mcscow gains if the 
chaos drags on and the mines in Katanga are put out of action by a civil war. 
If the people starve, this will make good Communist propaganda. The Soviets 
can always claim that they have offered aid. 

The Soviet economic offensive can zlso push China into the backgrcund. 
In August alone the Kremlin granted aid worth 2.09 billion rubles to five 
countries — Iraq, India, the United Arab Republic, Ghana and North Viet Nam. 
Peking obviously cannot compete with tae USSR. On September 13, 1960, the 
New China news agency reported that China had granted Guinea an interest-free 
credit of 100 million rubles, without any conditions. More China cannot offer at 

.present. The only trump card is that the loan is free of interest, whereas Moscow 
is receiving 2.5% interest. Peking itself could well have done with 2 billion 
rubles credit, since it too is an underdeveloped country, Its campaign against 
‘ Khrushchev’s policy of peaceful coexistence may gain it additional credit from 
the USSR. Yet recent events show that the Kremlin has no intention of allowing 


7 Novos vremya, quoted from the German edition, Neue Zeit, Moscow, No. 30 (1960), p. 1E. 
8 Ibid., No. 31 (1960), p. 5. 
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' itself to be blackmailed by China. A communiqué of the Permanent Commission 
for Foreign Trade of the COMECON countries of June 11, 1960 promised that 
the COMECON states will further develop economic cooperation with the Com- 
munist states of Asia. However, the only country to receive long-term Soviet 
credit to date has been North Viet Nam. Moscow is obviously waiting until 
Peking comes begging for aid so that it can set its own conditions. 

Khrushchev is waging war on two fronts, the ideological and economic, and 
on both he is on the offensive. One may well ask whether the USSR is in a position 
to wage a successful economic war against the United States and its allies. A 

'’ comparison of output does not say much. The underdeveloped countries are 

most interested in markets for their raw material, than in credits as such. In 

return for raw material they can obtain machinery, push ahead with industri- 
alization, and modernize agriculture. On the other hand, Moscow wishes to 
make itself and the satellites independent of foreign supplies of raw material. 

The more progress is made in this direction, the less chance there is for the 

underdeveloped states to find a market in the Communist bloc. The Soviet 

economy too cannot offer very much aid for the industrialization of other coun- 
tries. In 1950, machinery and similar equipment accounted for only 11.8% of 
total Soviet exports, in 1958 for only 14.9%. In the same years imports of ma- 
chinery and industrial equipment accounted for 21.6% and 23.9% of total 
imports respectively.® The best method of gaining economic influence is through 
foreign trade. The Soviet leaders are always boasting that the USSR produces 
more in some fields than France, Great Britain, and West Germany combined. 

However, their export prospects are much less than each of these countries taken 

individually. In 1958, the Soviet Union exported goods worth $4,298 million; 

France, $5,112 million; West Germany, $8,808 million, and England $9,395 . 

million. Even the three Benelux states exported goods worth $6,264 million 

in 1958.10 

Khrushchev’s economic offensive is thus not backed up by the necessary 
forces. The main’ danger of the offensive is the manner in which it is being 
waged. The Kremlin is not waging a classical economic war in search of markets 
and raw materials. It is waging a guerrilla war with economic means in order 
to extend its political and strategic position. The results are very striking. ‘The 
confusion in the Congo is not costing the Soviets much; only part of the promised 
foodstuffs and trucks have been delivered to date. And Cuba? In spite of the 
$100 million credit, the USSR is paying the world market price of 3.25 cents 
per pound, that is about $110 million in 1960 for 1.7 million tons of sugar, - 
and in the coming years $65 million for one million tons. The United States 
paid 5.5 cents per pound. The coming conflicts of the future will be in the fields 
of ideology and the economy. An economic war and demagoguery are much 
cheaper og not as tisky as atomic bombs. Stefan C. Stolte 


? UN Economic Bulletin for Exrope, Vol. XI, No. 1. 
10 Whitaker's Alsonack, London, 1960, p. 604. 


Domestic Affairs 


Problems of Town Planning in the USSR 


From June 7 to 11, 1960, an All-Union Conference on Town Planning took 
place in Moscow. The conference was attended by architects responsible for 
urban building, officials from republic and local organs of building and archi- 
tecture, designing, research, and building organizations and health organs, by 
officials from the councils of ministers of the union republics, krai, oblast and 
urban executive committees, and representatives of the various ministries and 
agencies, the Party, trade-union, and Komsomol organizations. The work of the 
conference consisted of four sections: (a) regional planning aad the building of 
cities and housing estates; (b) the provision of amenities, parks and gardens, and 
improvements in urban sanitation; (c) industrialization and the quality of building 
work; (d) the planning and construction of rural settlements. Some 2,500 persons 
attended the conference—proof of the importance attached to it by the Party and 
government. 

This conference is the first to be convened on town planning since the Soviets 
came to power forty-three years ago, despite the rapid increase in the number of 
cities and urban population of the USSR over the period 1926-59. The number 
of cities in the USSR increased from 709 to 1,694, and workers’ settlements from 
1,216 to 2,922. The urban population increased over the same period from 28 mil- 
lion to more than 100 million.1 Few of the regulations for town planning were 
observed. The lack of overall schemes for towns was commented on in the report 
of Chairman of the State Building Commission V. Kucherenko: 


To date overall schemes have not even been approved for such major cities of 
the RSFSR as Sverdlovsk, Novosibirsk, Irkutsk, Gorky, and Kuibyshev. In the 
Ukrainian SSR overall schemes have been drawn up for only 187 cities out of 331; 
of these the overall schemes of 136 cities have been approved. Overall schemes have 
not been approved for Kharkov, Odessa, Stalino, Lugansk, Makeevka, Gorlovki, 
and other cities... 

The total number of cities not provided with overall schemes is about 600. ‘The 
increase in industrial- and living accommodation construction and the need to 
introduce new, more economic and progressive forms of planning and building 
in cities mean that most overall schemes have to be amended.? 


The general picture, outlined by V. Kucherenko, was illustrated by other 
speakers, including Secretary of the Yakutsk Oblast Party Committee V. V. 
Mityushkin, who gave some idea of the situation in his region: 

The developmert of town planning is hampered by the lack of overall schemes. 

Only Yakutsk has such a plan. Most regional centers and workers’ settlements do 

not have draft plans, hence their building is unplanned and no attempt is made to 

observe elementary standards and regulations.... The new town for diamond 


1 Strostelstvo i arkbitektura Moskyy, No. 5 (1960), p. 5. 
2 Prasda, June 8, 1960. 
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industry workers, Mirny, does not possess an overall scheme either and building 
has been going on for four years with provisional plans... 

The Yakut ASSR is supplied with drafts from about fifty central planning 
organizations. Hence the numerous errors ..., which have to be corrected during 
the actual building.® 
Town planning is suffering from the unwillingness of the responsible authori- 

ties to adhere to plans. Kucherenko complained that “there are numerous ex- 
amples when even local soviets infringe plans. There were cases in Khabarovsk, 
Komsomolsk-on-Amur, Orel, and many other cities.”* The main reason, 
| according to Kucherenko, is that most cities lack responsible specialists and chief 
| architects: “In 875 cities of the RSFSR, chief architects are found in only 212...”° 
| The conference accordingly stressed the need to “train large numbers of highly 
| qualified specialists.” There were proposals to, increase the number of students 
| at the Moscow Institute of Architecture and Leningrad Engineering and Building 
i Institutes and to introduce new courses for architects and engineers engaged in 
| town and regional planning. 

| The lack of overall schemes for suburban areas and the shortage of the neces- 
| sary specialists mean that 

in the planning and building of many cities industrial objectives, transport, housing, 
and everyday amenities are provided haphazardly, suburbs are laid out in a dis- 
orderly manner. Urban land and progressive methods of planning and building are 
not carefully used everywhere, there is no emphasis on the quality of building 
work, ... buildings with major faults and substandard finish are passed as fit for use.® 


The poor finish was commented on by many speakers. Chief Engineer of 
the Moscow Town Planning Department V. Lagutenko complained: “Unfor- 
tunately, the quality of some prefabricated houses is unsatisfactory, they come 
apart at the joints, and have poor sound insulation.”” 

The conference group discussing the quality of building made the point 
that “in some cities the standards for passing most buildings are very low. In 
Saratov, Yaroslavl, Vladivostok, and Astrakhan not one building has been 
passed as ‘outstanding’ over the last three years.” The section discussing amenities 
and the provision of parks and gardens complained that “there are major short- 
comings in the care of parks and gardens in cities. The maintenance and care 
of parks and gardens is badly organized, the funds set aside are frittered away 
and used for other purposes.” 

Neither the minister nor other speakers provided figures for sanitation in 
the cities. They restricted themselves to general remarks: “Since the Soviets 
came to power the number of cities with mains water supply has increased more 
than five times,... while the number of cities with sewage systems at present 








3 Ibid., June 10, 1960. 
< Ibid., Jane 8, 1960. 
5 Ibid. j 
6 Ibid., June 7, 1960. 
7 Ibid., June 9, 1960. 
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has increased 38 times. . . .” Kurashov did point out that 260 cities have central 
heating systems and 235 gas supplies. The minister then complained that 

many sovnarkhozes and enterprises from year to year do not utilize the funds set 

aside for the construction of filtration plants and continually discharge polluted 

industrial water iato the u-ban water system, into open reservoirs. This is the case 

in the Moscow Urban and Rural, Sverdlovsk, Chelyabinsk, Perm, Stalingrad, 

Udmurt, and other sovnarkhozes.® 

One problem which provoked a lively press campaign and much discussion. 
at the conference was living accommodation construction.® In June 1960 the 
organ of the State Committee for Building Affairs and the building industry 
Zhilishchnoe stroitelstvo published a lead article entitled “A New Stage in Soviet: 
Urban Construction.” One point made was that “the Soviet socialist city must 
be suitable for living in, healthy and pretty. It must also be cheap. The ... 
complex and noble art of urban.construction consists in the skillful combination. 
of these numerous and contradictory conditions.” The article then supplies the 
necessary directives for building in the post-Stalin epoch. Noting that “super- 
vision of the location of industry makes possible not only the control of the 
process of creating new towns, but also establishes... all" the standards for 
the development of existing inhabited areas—size, character, and type of industry,” 
Soviet specialists complain about the lack of planning. Hence, “some cities 
mushroom, others lag behind.” They accordingly propose that the major cities 
be prevented from growing any more and ‘that new enterprises be directed to 
small and medium-size towns. A further suggestion is the building of satellite 
towns and suburbs, so that parks and gardens can be laid inside the cities them- 
selves.1° Secretary of the Union of Soviet Architects P. Abrosimov proposes 
cities with populations of not more than 200,000 to 250,000: 


Experience has shown that the economy of a town improves as the number of 
its inhabitants increases to 200,000 to 250,000 persons; above this limit the situation 
changes: urban engineering works, transport, and so on become more expensive.14 
Satellite towns are to be located 25-50 kilometers from the parent town. Of 
the satellite towns planned for Moscow, Leningrad, and Kharkov, only the Mos- 
cow satellite Kryukov is presently under construction. It is to have 65,000 
inhabitants, with 9 square meters of living space per person.12 

The conference paid much attention to the question of so-called micro- 
tegions and private building in cities. P. Abrasimov noted that the leading 
designing organizations and research institutes agree that micro-regions are the 
necessary basis for planning.!3 The same point was stressed by the organ of the 
State Committee of the Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian SSR.14 Micro- 


8 Ibid., Jane 8, 1960. 

° Bulletin, Munich, No. 6 (1960), pp. 14—21. 

10 Zhilishchnoe stroitelstvo, No. 6 (1960), pp. 1—3. 

11 Pravda, June 6, 1960, ' 

12 Ibid., February 22, 1959. i 4 
18 Thid., June 6, 1960. 

M Stroitelstvo i arkbitektxra, No. 11 (1959), pp. 1—4. 
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regions are to vary in size from 30 to 50 hectares and contain from 5,000 to 
15,000 persons. Enough space is to be set aside for parks, gardens, sports grounds 
and so on. Shops and other amenities are to be located not more than 300 to 
500 yards from houses and are to be reached without having to cross main 
roads.1® The designer of prefabricated reinforced-concrete houses V. Lagutenko 
wrote about the micro-regions in an article entitled “The Present and Future 
of our Cities”: People have learned to understand the ‘beauty of simplicity,’ 
have begun to aim at the creation of the maximum number of amenities within 
the framework of one group of flats. As a result, the idea of ‘micro-tegions,’ of 
small ‘towns within cities,’ arose and was implemented. . . .”1¢ 


In its resolution the conference stressed the need to (1) restrict the further 
growth of major cities by locating new industrial enterprises mainly in the 
small and medium-sized towns; (2) create towns of a fixed size, thus removing 
the disadvantages of both excessively large and small towns; (3) transfer part 
of the population and enterprises from the major cities to the satellite towns; 
(4) apply the principle of providing micro-regions and encouraging private 
building both in the old and new cities; (5) build small, one-family flats. 
The main problem is the shortage of living accommodation. The Twenty-First 
Party Congress had made vatious suggestions. The first was the mechanization 
of building and use of pre-fabricated structures. Although such structures are 
being used extensively in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, and other large cities, it 
cannot really solve the shortage of accommodation at present. There are just 
not enough enterprises manufacturing such prefabricated parts. Work is also 
poorly organized on the building sites themselves, cement and other raw materials 
are in short supply. Nor are such bulky prefabricated parts easily transported. 
The government has been encouraging private initiative as a way out of the 
impasse. As a result, private building accounted for 25.5% of all building during 
the Fifth Five-Year Plan (1950-55), 28% in 1956, 26% in 1957, 34.4% in 1958, 
and 35.8% in 1959. Since 1950, private building in cities and workers urban 
settlements has been on the increase. Rural building is set aside as a special 
category. The conference devoted one of its sections to “planning and building 
in rural regions.” Private building mainly takes the form of one-family flats 
slightly bigger than the normal state-built apartment houses. The control figures 
for the Seven-Year Plan envisage a figure of 600 million to 650 million square 
meters of living space, or 15 million flats. A. I. Poplujko, writing in the West, 
has made the following important point: 


_Of the 2.2 million flats built last year [1959], more than 700,000 were built 
privately. Further, about 850,000 homes were built in rural areas in 1959. Thus, 
private building accounted for 1,550,000 flats, and state for 50,000 less. The average 
state-built flat has 32—36 square meters of utilizable living space, privately built 
from 40 to 44 square meters in urban areas and 36—40 in rural areas.17 





15 Pravda, June 6, 1960, 
16 Thid., Jane 7, 1960. 
17 Informatsionny byulleten, Munich, August 27, 1960. 
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Unfortunately the Party does not entirely approve of private building as the 
conference stressed : , 


A most serious question is the attitude to be taken toward private building. In 
the future this form of building will evidently be considerably curtailed; however, 
the present situation, as far as the need for homes is concerned, will prevent such a 
step being taken. . . . Radical steps must be taken to regulate this form of building. 18 
The pretext of economizing with land is to be used to replace one- and 

two-story houses with four- and five-story apartment houses.1€ Thus, the-Party 
is prepared to sacrifice for ideological reasons the one possibility of solving the 


’ housing shortage—private building, E. Mamukov 


International Communism 


Khrushchev’s Summit Display 


When the Soviet Union proposed a summit conference within the framework 
of the United Nations, most writers were mainly interested in Khrushchev’s 
practical and political goals and the possible role of the new member states in 
the United Nations. The non-Communist press paid considerable attention to 
the speeches made by Novotny, Gomulka and Kadar, but little attempt was 
made to analyze the composition of the East-bloc group which appeared at 
Khrushchev’s behest. As is known, Khrushchev had expressed the desire that 
the member states should be represented by their respective heads of state. One 


_ . may well ask who the Hast-bloc heads of state are. 


The heads of the Belorussian and Ukrainian delegations can be ignored. 
Their selection is a purely Soviet affair. We are concerned with the heads of the 
Communist satellites. They are Antonin Novotny, President of the Czechoslovak 
People’s Republic and First Secretary of the Czechoslovak Communist Party; 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, First Secretary of the Polish United Workers’ Party; Janos 
Kadar, First Secretary of the Hungarian Workers’ Party, and a minister in the 
Hungarian government; Todor Zhivkov, First Secretary of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party; Enver Hoxha, First Secretary of the Albanian Workers Party; and 
Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, First Secretary of the Rumanian Workers’ Party. The 
most striking fact about this list is that all the heads of the delegations concerned 
are Party first secretaries in their respective countries. The fact that these pacties 
are not all called Communist parties is of no great importance. All openly follow 
Moscow’s line. Even Khrushchev is not only Premier of the USSR, but also 
Party First Secretary. The picture is not altered by the fact that Novotny is also ` 
head of state and Kadar minister without portfolio. Such a double function is 
‘ obviously-governed by tactical considerations. 


18 Pravda, June 8, 1960. 
19 Ibid, 
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The presence of so many Party first secretaries in New York provides a good 
illustration of the Soviet interpretation of the term “democracy.” Communist 
Statesmen claim that the Soviet form of democracy is the most progressive and 
perfect. Khrushchev himself stated his views on this subject over television on 
September 27, 1959, during his visit to the United States: 


The constitution of our state is the most democratic constitution. It ensures 
the general, equal, direct and secret election of the legislative organs, it ensures 
the right of every citizen to work, to study, and to rest. 


Elections in the Soviet bloc may indeed be general, equal, direct, and perhaps 
even secret, but they are not free elections. The arrival of the Communist first 
secretaries in New York invalidates any further debate about free elections in 
the Soviet empire. Their arrival demonstrates that power in a Communist state 
is invested not in a head of state or premier, not in the legislative body (the 
so-called national assemblies of the satellite states, or the supreme soviets in 
Moscow), but in the head of the Communist Party. Were matters otherwise, 
the first secretaries would not have been able to attend in New York. Khrushchev 
wanted to turn the general assembly into a United Nations summit conference. 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania agreed with 
this proposal; therefore they sent those persons to New York who actually 
control affairs. The legislative organs are not genuine legislative organs. They 
are not the supreme power in the country. Above them stands the all-powerful 
Party, whose functionaries are not elected by the people as a whole. They have 
gained their posts as a result of the various inner-Party struggles. 


Every objective observer of events in the USSR was well awate, long before 
the procession to the United Nations, that Soviet democracy and the dictatorship 
of the Party are one and the same thing. This fact was in any case amply dem- 
onstrated at the Fifteenth United Nations General Assembly. However, it would 
be a little risky to suggest that Moscow made a mistake in summoning the 
various Party first secretaries to New York. Democracy, that is, a system of 
government based on the free and general decision of a people as a whole is 
not regarded with the same eyes in every part of the world. Many statesmen, 
and not only those in the new states, regard their peoples as ready for independ- 
ence, but not for democracy. They accordingly seek a model, an ideological cover 
and justification for authoritarian institutions. Never had so many representatives 
of the new states been gathered in New York. Khrushchev countered with a 
display of first secretaries. One secretary after another made speeches intended 
to sow hate in Asia, Africa, Central and South America. Delegates expressing 
differing views were shouted down by Khrushchev and his followers. Nehru 
may have been surprised, but one cannot be sure that the noise and threats of 
the first secretaries passed unheeded. 


On October 10, 1959, shortly after his visit to the United States, Khrushchev 
gave some:idea of what he meant by peaceful coexistence in a speech in Novo- 
sibirsk: ; 
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Peaceful coexistence must be properly understood. It is the continuation of the 
struggle of two social systems, however, of a struggle with peaceful means, without 
war and without one state interfering in the internal affairs of another. One must 
not fear this struggle. We must struggle decisively and consistently for our ideas, 
for our way of life, for our socialist system.* 


The New York meeting revealed how this struggle was to be waged. The 
presence of the first secretaries was of utmost importance. Khrushchev displayed 
his group as if he wanted to say to the representatives of the new states: follow 
our example and gather about us if you want to become great and powerful. 
Forget the democracy’ of the West. Our methods ate better! The leaders of the 
new states ought to know who the first secretaries are. Khrushchev presented 
his group in New York, but forgot to introduce the top figures personally. 

The best illustration of the type of political figure with whom one has to 
deal is Janos Kadar of Hungary. Kadar had proved to be an unscrupulous 
terrorist long before the Hungarian Revolution of 1956. He had been seriously 
compromised in 1949 by his participation in one of the most disgraceful travesties 
of justice. In September 1949, the Communist authorities in Hungary, aided by 
Soviet General Belkin, an associate of Beria’s, organized a show trial against 
Laszlo Rajk and many other leading Hungarian Party members. Rajk, a long- 
standing Commuhist Party member who had fought in Spain, was prior to his 
arrest a member of the Party Central Committee and Foreign Minister. The trial 
was aimed against Tito and the United States. Rajk and twenty other Party 
members were condemned and executed. The confusion after Stalin’s death led 
to the trial being mentioned at the beginning of 1956. The Communists them- 
selves admitted that the persons executed were innocent and that hundreds of 
Party members had been wrongly imprisoned. Leading Hungarian writers who 
until October 1956 had supported the regime insist that it was Janos Kadar 
who had persuaded Rajk in 1949 to sacrifice himself for the Party. He apparently 
told Rajk that he would not be executed, but given a position in the Soviet 
Union. Whether this accusation is true or not, Kadar was at the time member of 
the Central Committee and Minister of the Interior. During the Hungarian 
Revolution in 1956 Kadar committed acts which would have put an end to his 
political career in any other country. His role in the arrest and subsequent exe- 
cution of Imre Nagy is well known. In December 1959, a Hungarian Party Con- 
gress took place. Kadar’s policy was approved by no less than 45 Communist 
parties, with Khrushchev setting the tone. 


The past of the other first secretaries present at the United Nations will not 
bear inspection either. Khrushchev began with the liquidation of Beria in his 
attempt to restore “socialist legality.” Then he denounced the crimes committed 
by Stalin. Czechoslovak Party First Secretary Novotny replaced Slansky on the 
Czechoslovak Party Presidium in December 1951. Slansky suffered the fate of 
Rajk. Behind Rumanian Party First Secretary Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej stands 
the shadow of Anna Pauker, behind Bulgarian Party First Secretary Todor 


1 Tayestia, October 14, 1959. 
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Zhivkov and the Albanian First Secretary Enver Hoxha the Raiko Kostov and 
Kotshidodse cases respectively. The only exception is Gomulka. Yet is he really 
an exception? Four years ago many thought that he had saved his people from 
civil war and was leading them toward freedom. But where are the magazine 
Po prostu and the ideas of the Polish October today. Something has perhaps 
remained, but what Gomulka has striven for since October 1956 has been not 
freedom and independence in Poland, but the restoration of Soviet supremacy. 
If Gomulka did privately wish for independence and freedom for his people, 
then his role is typical of a Communist Party First Secretary. A good example 
was the Polish reaction to the execution of Imre Nagy. While the other satellite 
states approved Moscow’s step immediately, Warsaw said nothing. The exe- 
cution was announced on June 17, 1958. Not until June 29 did Gomulka yield 
to Moscow. He did so perhaps unwillingly, but as a First Secretary he has no 
path other than that laid down by Moscow. 


Thus, by presenting the Communist first secretaries in New York, Khrush- 
chev not only gave a good idea of the actual state of affairs in the Communist 
states, he also offered the statesmen of the underdeveloped countries a program, 
a Communist program. He was wooing these statesmen in order to convert the 
world organization into a weapon of Communism. A Communist-dominated 
world organization would presumably act in the same unscrupulous manner as 
the Party first secretaries of the Communist-bloc states. Stefan C. Stolte 


Divided Views on Sino-Soviet Differences 


There are two opinions widely held in the West regarding the present dis- 
agteements between China and the Soviet Union. One is that they are of an 
essentially political nature. Ideology does not enter into the matter and it is 
merely a question of who shall lead’ the world Communist movement in the 
future. The adherents of this theory foresee the Soviet Union concluding an 
agteement with the United States, since it is not strong enough by itself to 
contain a China which is now advancing claims to this position. The other 
theory is that no such disagreements exist and the two Communist states are 
following a deliberate policy whereby China maintains an aggressive front 
while Khrushchev pursues his course of peaceful coexistence and, by exploiting 
fear of China in the West, gains concessions from the latter. 


Both theories ignore certain facts. The statements of Chinese Party leaders 
provide not the slightest indication that they wish to dispute the leadership of 
„the Soviet Union within the Communist bloc. Indeed, they stress this fact more 
often today than was the case in the past. The Peking press insists that its objec- 
tions are directed solely against the ideological deviations in Khrushchev’s 
foreign policy. Apart from this China is ready to fall in behind the Soviet Union. 
This satisfactorily disposes of the first theory. With regard to the second, the 
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West is apt to regard Communist China as a great power. Many observers 
compate its power with that of the Soviet Union and are even prepared to argue 
that, under certain circumstances, China, with its population of 600 millions, 
could become a threat to the USSR. The weak point of this argument is the ` 
assumption that a country of 600 millions is automatically a great power. Mote- 
over, this figure is in itself suspect. Two censuses have been held in China since 
the war. The first, in 1947 under Chiang Kai-shek, produced a figure of 420 
million. At the time Western observers were rather skeptical since the census 
was not carefully conducted and there was no guarantee of accuracy. The Chinese 
Communists, however, raised no objections and accepted these figures. When 
the Communists held their own census in 1952, they obtained a figure of 620 
million. Such a growth over a period of five years is incredible. While the Chiang 
Kai-shek government did not possess the necessary personnel for its census, 
one may argue that the Com=nunists were even less prepared. 


In any case the Communists’ ability to inflate figures is well known and the 
Chinese have, on their own admission, published vastly exaggerated figures for 
steel and grain production in the past. The 1952 census resu-ts were published 
at a critical point in the Korean war wheñ the Chinese wished to impress the 
West of its invincibility due to sheer numerical superiority and the figures may 
well have been boosted for propaganda purposes. 


In this connection it is interesting to note the views of a Chinese specialist. 
The Swiss journalist Lorenz Stucki, writing on a conversation he had with the 
Chinese sociologist Hu Shi, quoted the latter as saying: 


In the mid-thirties, we held a congress of sociologists and population experts 
in Peking and made an estimate of about 300 million, a figure recognized as approx- 
imately correct. In some regions, for which we possess past and present figures, 
the population has since diminished rather than increased. Remember that following 
our congress there was, until 1949, constant warfare and civil war plus the usual 
famines, floods, periods of drought and, since the victory of the Communists, 
political executions, the enormous number of victims of the concentration camps, 
the forced labor during the collectivization of agriculture, and now the system 
of communes. The figure can never have been more than 300 million. 


But even assuming that China does possess 600 million people, does this 
make China a great power? The gross national product is $40,000 million, 
that is, one quarter of the Soviet figure and one tenth of that of the United 
States. Given a population of 600 million, the per capita figure is one fortieth 
of the United States and one twelfth of the Soviet. This indicates that labor 
productivity in China is just about the lowest in the world, and that its industry 
is in an embryonic stage. In the circumstances China can Hardly be termed a 
great power and is unlikely to offer any threat to Soviet hegemony for years 
to come. 





1 Lorenz Stucki, Gefebrdetes Ortasten, Berne, 1959, p. 160. 
2 Robert Loring Allen, Soviet Economie Warfare, Washington, D. C., 1960. p. 80. 
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The second theory, that there are no disagreements and that both countries 
are playing a cunning game to bluff the West and gain concessions for Khrush- 
chev’s policy, can easily be refuted. The present situation dates back to the 
beginning of 1958, when the Soviet press began to boycott Chinese publications, 
and the Chinese reciprocated. This boycott must be regarded as a decisive stage 
in relations between the two countries. It was most noticeable‘in the celebrations 
marking the ninetieth anniversary of Lenin’s birth. Between April 19 and 30, 
Pravda published articles on Lenin by almost all the leading Communist Party 
leaders throughout the world: Gomulka (Poland); Pieck (East Germany); 
Zhivkov (Bulgaria); Gheorghiu-dej (Rumania); Ho Chi Minh (North Viet 
Nam); Kim Ir Sen (North Korea); Hoxha (Albania); Hendrych (Czechoslovakia); 
Aidit (Indonesia); Gallacher (Great Britain); Thorez (France); Hall (United 
States); and Ghosh (India). There was no Chinese article. On April 21, on the 
eve of the celebration, Pravda carried articles by four Communist leaders entitled 
“There Are More than a Thousand Million of, Us.” The country representing 
over half this figure was not mentioned. This. is in contrast to the celebration 
of the fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution in 1957, when Pravda 
alone published five articles by Chinese Party leaders between October 28 and 
November 6. 


On the Chinese side, Khrushchev’s speeches have not been printed since 
the end of 1959. There are notes on the USSR by Chinese correspondents in 
the press, but no-articles by Soviet ideologists. In recent months the Chinese 
press has embarked on a campaign to boost Mao Tse-tung’s works on ideology. 
Mao is presented as second only to Lenin among Marxist theoreticians. Mao’s 
ideas “are held up as the only true ones and Maoism proclaimed as the only 
weapon against revisionism. Jen Min Jih Pao wrote on February 6, 1960: 


Marx did no more than point out to us the general direction of the struggle. 
Lenin added to Marxism but did not provide a concrete solution to all our problems. 
Our party under the guidance of Comrade Mao Tsse-tung has creatively applied 
Marxism-Leninism and enabled our country to achieve such tremendous successes 
in the socialist revolution and in socialist construction. 


On March 21 it asserted that “the yardstick by which to judge each individual 
as to whether or not he is a genuine Marxist is his comprehension of Mao Tse- 
tung’s ideology.” The ideological struggle has obviously reached such a pitch 
that each side is concealing the other’s point of view. The Soviet Communist 
Party is endeavoring to prevent its own population from becoming acquainted 
with Chinese dogmatism, while the Chinese Communist Party is protecting its 
people from the temptations of Soviet revisionism. It can hardly be said that 
all this has been staged simply for the benefit of the West. In recent months the 
arguments have come to a head and the differences are clear. Thé Chinese Com- 
munists are unwilling to follow the Soviet Communist Party. 

Apart from the conflict over Khrushchev’s thesis that wars are no longer 
inevitable, there are also signs that Peking has its own views about the policy 
to be adopted toward the underdeveloped countries in Asia and Africa. Under 
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Stalin Soviet attempts to attract the uncommitted, underdeveloped countries 
into the Communist bloc consisted mainly of provoking civil wars. After Stalin’s 
death, in the mid-fifties, the USSR embarked on a program of economic aid to 
the underdeveloped states, a policy aimed at gradually making them deperdent 
on the USSR. This line has been consistently pursued by Moscow and probably 
explains the disagreements with the Chinese, who have preferred to adhere to 
Stalin’s policy regarding the extension of Communist influence in Asia and 
Africa. They obviously regard pressure, terror and civil war as much more 
effective than bribery, the Soviet method. Furthermore, every piece of machinery 
dispatched by the USSR to Asia or Africa and every plant Suilt there is one 
less for China. From Peking’s standpoint Soviet participation in the program 
of economic aid to the underdeveloped countries is an obstacle to Chinese 
industrialization. Attention should also be drawn to the fact that almost all the 
articles protesting against Khrushchev’s thesis of the non-inevitability of wars 
and the possibility of peaceful, coexistence with the capitaist West contain 
appeals to engage in “revolutionary wars” in the former colonies. The Chinese 
argue that peaceful coexistence will tend to discourage colonial peoples from ‘ 
engaging in the struggle against imperialism. They are also opposed to any 
idea of cooperation with “bourgeois forces” in the underdeveloped countries, 
by which they mean such political leaders as Nehru and Nasse-. 


The Soviet press concentrates on this side of Chinese dogmatism. B. Pono- 
marev’s article “Peaceful Coexistence—An Essential Need,” published in Pravda 
on August 12, 1960, analyzes it in detail. He is anxious to prove that the need 
for peaceful coexistence with the West was originally advanced by Lenin himself 
and that it is in complete agreement with the main principles of Leninism. He 
then turns to the objections to this thesis raised by the Chinese theoreticians. 
With clear reference to an article “Refuting the Fallacy that the Nature of Im- 
petialism has Changed,” published in the Chinese magazine onggi on June 15, 
_ Ponomarey admits that the essential nature of imperialism has not changed, 
but sees no reason in this for abandoning the policy of coexistence. He there- 
upon assails the dogmatists. The latter, he alleges, are divorced from life and ' 
unable to evaluate correctly the new international situation and the new balance 
of forces. They ate frightened by imperialism and its actions and fail to realize 
that the days of hostile encirclement are long past. No longer is it the socialist 
camp which is surrounded. Quite the reverse; the imperialist camp has been 
compelled to switch from attack to defense. The forces of socialism and im- 
perialism are equal and the balance is changing from day to day in favor of 
socialism. Turning to the main problem in the present disagreements between 
Moscow and Peking, that of the situation in the underdeveloped countries, 
_ Ponomarev writes: 


Sometimes one has to cope with such questions: does not the principle of | 
peaceful coexistence hinder the development of the class struggle in the capitalist 
countries and the extension of the national liberation movemeat? It must be said 
straight out that such questions are the fruits of an unwillingness to understand 
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the c»ential principle of peaceful coexistence. This principle is nothing more than 
the highest form of class struggle between two opposing systems—socialist and 
capitalist—a struggle that the peoples might themselves see which system is better. . . 


As justification of this view Ponomarev quoted the French Communist 
Party leader Maurice Thorez: 


Comrade Thorez recently pointed out quite rightly: “The popular movement 
is assuming greater importance with the relaxation in international tension. The 
popular movement furthers this relaxation, and this relaxation in turn helps 
develop the movement.” 


The Chinese regard economic aid as a useless weapon in economic and 
political penetration, while the Soviets regard Chinese aggression as a threat 
to their plans. Such fears are well expressed in Y. Frantsev’s article, “Problems 
of War and Peace in Present Conditions,” published in Pravda on August 7, 1960. 
The Chinese Communists are not mentioned by name; the author is ostensibly 
referring to those Communists who are repeating now the mistakes made by 
the leftists in 1918. He draws the conclusion that 


. .. in modern conditions the revival of views similar to the views of the “left-wing” 
Communists would play into the hands of the imperialists, helping them in their 
dissemination of false stories about the “aggressive nature” of Communism. 


This is not to say that the Soviets have decided to abandon the use of force 
or incitement to civil war in the underdeveloped countries as a matter of principle. 
Events in the Congo are proof enough that this is not the case. Disagreements 
are best explained by the fact that the Soviets consider such methods ineffective 
at present and also dangerous. The Chinese would argue that their recent ex- 
perience in India has demonstrated both the effectiveness and absence of any 
possible danger in the application of such methods. Further, China is not in 
a position to play an important part in the program of aid for the underdeveloped 
countries and needs aggression in order to make its presence felt. 


Thus the Western theories discussed above have not satisfactorily explained 
the main question as to why the Chinese, although objecting to Khrushchev’s 
thesis that wars are no longer inevitable and that peaceful coexistence is possible, 
ate only too anxious to emphasize the leading role of the Soviet Union within 
the Communist bloc. This paradox cannot be overlooked. 


An analysis of the remarks made on both sides will show that both are well 
aware of the dangers inherent in their disagreements for the socialist camp as 
a whole. A dictatorship must be monolithic in nature, otherwise it will fall in 
the face of a hostile system and ideology. A dictatorship can have only one 
center and must be capable of using force at any moment. It reveals its weak- 
nesses when it is compelled to abandon force. The disagreements between the 
Soviet Union and China are compelling the Communist dictatorship to betray 
its own principles. In his arguments with the Chinese Khrushchev cannot have 
recourse to the secret police and administrative measures. The only path left 
open is to collect a majority of votes. By circularizing foreign Communist 
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parties and explaining his own standpoint as opposed to the Chinese, Khrushchev 
is thus solving an argument with methods other than those used by a dictatorship. 
The method being applied is essentially a democratic one. 

This approach also explains the paradoxical behavior of Peking. The figment 
of unity has gone. It is now clear that there can be differences between the coun- 
tries of the socialist camp, although Marxist dogma denies such a possibility. 
These contradictions must not be allowed to become antagonistic in nature. 
In their arguments with Moscow the Chinese are anxious to maintain the fiction 
of “democratic centralism.” If one of the sides does not yield, there are ample 
grounds for presuming that the Communist system will have to face various 
major upheavals in the future. A. Kashin 


New Tendencies in Soviet and Chinese Eastern Studies 


The Twenty-Fifth International Congress of Orientalists, which was held in 
Moscow from September 9-16, 1960, differed somewhat from the earlier con- 
gresses (The First Icternational Congress of Orientalists was held in Paris in 
1873 and the Twenty-Fourth in Munich in 1957). The features distinguishing: 
this congress give some idea of the difference in the Soviet and Western approach 
to Eastern Studies. The fact that the Moscow Congress was boycotted by Com- 
munist China reveals that the USSR and China do not agree on the question. 
of cooperation between Communist and non-Communist orientalists. Nor do 
the two countries agree as to the meaning of the concept “Eastern Studies.” 
The absence of a Chinese delegation further influenced to some extent the 
approach of the Soviet press to the work and importance of the congress. Judging 
by the articles published prior to the congress, it was to have been the subject 
of a major press campaign. 

Since the present congress was the second to be held in Russia, the magazines 
Problerey vostokovedeniya and Sovremenny vostok published materials on the Third 
International Congress, held in Petersburg in 1875, and stressed the international 
importance of Soviet Eastern studies.1 Sovremenny vostok claimed as one of the 
distinctive features of Soviet Eastern studies the fact that “[Soviet] represent- 
atives reject the ‘theory,’ according to which a genuinely scientific examination 
of the phenomena of daily life can only be made when one is separated from 
them by a cettain historical distance.”* The magazine argued that Soviet scholars 
are obliged to study life today and “‘to aid with their works the social progress 
of the countries of the East, the peaceful coexistence of all peoples, and to grant 
altruistic aid to the Eastern peoples in their attempt to overcome economic 
and cultural backwardness—the dreadful legacy of the colonizers.”* In other 

1 Problemy sostokovedeniya, No. 3 (1960), pp. 202—203; No. 4 (1960), p. 243; Sosremenny rostok 
No. 7 (1960), pp. 11—13. 


2 Sovremenny vostok, No. 7 (1960), p. 13. 
3 Ibid. 
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words, Soviet orientalists must combine research with political aims. The political 
side of Soviet eastern studies was stressed, prior to the congress, in a lead article 
in Voprosy istorii. The article argued that the work of Soviet orientalists “unmasks 
the pseudo-scientific theories of bourgeois scholars who are striving to justify 
‘the plundering of the colonies and dependent countries by the imperialists.” 4 
Bourgeois scholars are accused of “producing mainly works which distort the 
history of the national-liberation movements and whitewash colonial policy, 
_ While magazines published abroad often attempt to distort and falsify the im- 
` portance of the works of Soviet orientalists.’ 


Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR Mikoyan also 
drew the attention of the delegates at the congress to the political tasks of Soviet 
Eastern studies. In his speech of welcome he informed Soviet orientalists that 
they must concentrate on working out problems of the ptesent, primarily those 
connected with the national-liberation movement. Mikoyan preached to the 
congress about its tasks. “The duty of orientalists,” he insisted, 

is to reflect objectively in their works the most important processes of the past 

and those which are... taking place now in the Afro-Asian countries, to aid and 

creatively work out the fundamental problems of the struggle by the peoples of 
the East for national and social freedom. 


Mikoyan condemned the apolitical approach of Western scholars: “Eastern 
studies can only count on wide recognition and success when they serve the 
interests of the peoples of the East.” His approach, ostensibly an objective one, 
and the political aspect of his speech are best illustrated by his remark on the 
situation in the Congo: “From the example of the Congo,” he stated, “it is 
clear how a colonialism which has outlived its age is waging a rearguard action 
with the support of all the imperialist powers.’ 

Also political in tone was the speech of welcome made on behalf of Soviet 
scholars by Vice-President of the Academy of Sciences K. V. Ostrovityanov at 
a teception in the Kremlin. Orientalists were once again told to concentrate on 
the national-liberation movement, the efforts of the Afro-Asian countries to gain 
` political and economic independence and to raise the level of their economy and 
culture. Research work must be subordinated to the vital interests of the péoples 
of the East. The practical tasks of Eastern studies and their role in the policy of 
the Afro-Asian countries were the ‘itmotiv of the speeches made by Soviet 
figures at the congress. 

The main work of the congress was divided into twenty sections: (1) Egyp- 
. tology; (2) Assyriology; (3) Study of the Urarti and Hatti; (4) Semitics, Biblical 

archeology, and Hebraism; (5) Byzantology and allied disciplines; (6) history of 
the Arab countries; (7) Arabic philology; (8) history of Iran and Afghanistan; 
(9) Iranian philology; (10) history of Central Asia; (11) Altai studies; (12) 
history of Turkey; (13) Caucasian studies; (14) Indian studies; (15) the Southeast 

4 Voprosy istorii, No. 7 (1960), p. 4. 

5 Thid., p. 11. 

€ Pravda, August 10, 1960. 
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Asian countries; (16) Chinese studies; (17) Korea; (18) Mongolia; (19) Japan; 
(20) African studies. In his report on the work of the sections Professor R.. A. 
Ulyanovsky stated that more than 1,500 delegates, representing some 60 coun- 
tries, attended the congress and that more than 700 reports were read. When the 
congress began on August 9, Pravda gave different figures—2,000 delegates were 
expected and more than 760 reports were to be read. The discrepancy is explained 
by the absence of the Chinese delegation. While the speeches made by the Soviet 
leaders were political in character, the reports read by Soviet scholars were 
extremely learned and many were very good. They had little to do with the aim 
of “unmasking the false theories of the apologists of colonial'sm,” a definition 
provided by B. G. Gafurov in his interview with a Pravda correspondent.’ The 
press catried some of the papers read by Soviet scholars. They included N. S. 
Lutskaya’s “The Internal Structure of the Republic of Morocco”; G. L. Bon- 
darevsky’s “On Russo-Egyptian Relations at the End of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury”;® S. Oreshyan on literary ties between Armenia and Europe; and M. A. 
Korostovtsey on unpublished literary texts of Ancient Egypt from the XI cen- 
tury B. C.). Contributions political in tone were I. S. Mikeladze’s (Thilisi) oa the 
main paths of economic development of Soviet Georgia; I. Gusseinov’s (Baku) 
on the formation of the Azerbaidzhan socialist nation; and I. I. Potekhin’s on 
feudalism among the Ashanti. Reports political in tone read by non-Soviet 
scholars were Helmut Fessen’s “On the Communal Use of Land by the Li People 
on the Island of Hainan and its Conversion into Agricultural Collectives” (East 
Germany) and K. Biittner’s on German colonial policy in East Africa in the 
nineteenth century, also from East Germany, which, Pravda claimed, “showed 
the repulsive face of the German imperialists and colonizers.”® Reports reed by 
Western scholars at the congress which were unfavorably reviewed in the Soviet 
press included Irene Toiber’s on the growth in the population of China from 1741 
to 1953. The views of United States scholars were, according to Pravda, decisively 
rejected by many delegates. Biittner’s report was sharply criticized by British 
and United States delegates, whose objections, according to Pravda, “attempted 
to whitewash the exploiting nature of the preservers of feudal props,” 1° that is, 
the tribal chiefs. 

The failure of the Chinese to send a delegation was remarked on in the 
Western press and led to considerable comment by the delegates at the congress.74 
Apparently even the Soviet leaders were surprised since they had been expecting 
some 500 delegates. Issue No. 7 of the magazine Sovremenny Vostok, devoted to 
the congress, published an article by Director of the Institute of Chinese studies 

? Ibid., August 9, 1960. 

8 Ibid., August 12, 19€0. 

® Die Welt, Hamburg, August 17, 1960; Pravda, August 13, 1960; K. Bittner, Dis Anfenge der 
deutschen Kolonialpolitik in Ostafrika, Studien zur Kolonialgeschichte und Geschichte der nationalen und kolonialen 
Befreiungsbewegung, Berlin, vol. I, 1959; Problemy vostakovedensya, No. 3 (1960), pp. 215—19. 

10 Pravda, August 12, 1960; Daily Telegraph, London, August 25, 1960. 

11 See, for example, Nexe Zurcher Zeitung, Zurich, August 29, 1960; Die Welt, Hamburg, August 17, 
1960; Daily Telegraph, London, August 12 and 25, 1960; Le Monde,Paris, August 9, 1960; Birmingham 
Post, Birmingham, August 29, 1960. E 
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S. Tikhvinsky which was obviously intended to be much longer, but had been 
considerably reduced. ‘The page containing his welcome to the congress had been 
inserted after the issue had been re-bound. The Chinese flag was missing from 
the hall in the Moscow State University in which the congress took place. The 
Chinese had participated in the 1957 All-Union Conference of Orientalists, held 
in Tashkent. In his greetings, Director of the Chinese Institute of National 
Minorities Fu Mao-tsi had stated that “Chinese scholars have long been attracted 
by the success of Eastern studies in Uzbekistan.”!* Further, the Dean of the 
history faculty of the North-East Peoples University Din Tse-lam had read a 
report entitled, “Sun Yat-sen and the National-Liberation Struggle of the Peoples 
„of Asia.” Recently Voprosy istorii noted that research work was in full swing in 
China and that numerous works were being published on the history of China.1* 
At the Moscow congress the work of the section for Chinese studies, which was 
to have been one of the largest groups, took place without the Chinese delega- 
tion.14 The sixty reports in the séction were read by Soviet, United States, 
Japanese, and French delegates. No explanation was given for the absence of 
the Chinese delegation. The Soviet press also had nothing to say. A resolution 
of one of the American delegates regretting its absence was not mentioned at 
the final plenary session when the various resolutions were discussed. The failure 
of both the Soviet and Chinese governments to provide any explanation means 
that one has to do some guesswork in order to find the possible reasons. 

The Soviet reaction to the failure of the Chinese to attend the Twelfth Inter- 
national Congress of Young Sinologists, held in Cambridge in September 1959, 
is of interest here (the Chinese had attended the September 1956 congress of 
sinologists in Paris). “The delegation of Chinese ‘scholars... invited by the 
congress organizers,” the magazine Problemy vostokovedeniya (No. 6, 1959, p. 214) 
reported, “received visas so late that it was unable to attend the congress. This 
arbitrary act of the British authorities caused great discontent among the delegates 
since the failure of the Chinese delegation to attend was to the detriment... of 
the congress.” The magazine adds that a special resolution regretting the absence 
of the Chinese delegation was passed at the last session of the congress. 

The fact that Chinese was not one of the official congress languages and that 
the congress itself was attended by scholars from countries which do not recognize ' 
Communist China does not explain the Chinese failure to attend. A Chinese dele- 
gation had attended the International Automation Congress held in Moscow two 
months before the present congress.15 The reasons obviously go deeper and are 
more a matter of principles. At the final plenary session of the congress, Chairman 
Gafurov condemned the argument that Eastern studies are a relic of imperialism, 
without actually saying who had made such an assertion. Yet this hint provides 
the real reason for the Chinese refusal to attend. In line with its independent 


18 Prasda Vostoka, Tashkent, June 6, 1957. 
13 Voprosy istorii, No. 7 (1960), p. 4. 

14 Pravda, August 12, 1960. 

1$ Daily Telegraph, London, August 25, 1960. 
18 Ibid. 
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policy in Asia and Africa, the Chinese government argues that China and the 
other Afro-Asian states must be not the object of study, as they apparently are in 
Eastern studies, but the sabject. In other words China and the other Afro-Asian 
countries are to study other countries in the world. Chinese theoreticians insist 
that Eastern studies are a Western creation and have no desire to participate in 
its further development. This standpoint was apparently the reason why the 
Chinese government refused to participate in the work of the congress. 

The fourth issue of the magazine Problemy vostokovedeniya, which appeared. 
after the congress, revealed both that the Institute of Eastern Studies had been. 
renamed the Institute of the Peoples of Asia and that there had been a change in 
the organization of Soviet eastern studies. At the beginning of 1959, whea the 
magazine Sovetskoe vostokovedenie (Soviet Eastern Studies) was renamed Problemy 
vostokovedeniya (Problems of Eastern Studies), the Institutes of Eastern Studies 
and Chinese Studies were given as the publishers. In the fourth issue the Institute 
of Eastern Studies has been replaced by the African Institute. Evidently, when. 
the Institute of Eastern Studies was renamed the Institute of the Peoples of Asia, 
the Soviets were unwilling to separate Chinese studies from Asian studies in 
general. Chinese studies will presumably again be located in the Institute cf the 
Peoples of Asia. 

Since its foundation in 1956, the Institute of Chinese Studies had grown 
constantly. At the beginning of 1959 there were 130 persons engaged in Ckinese 
studies.1” ‘The Institute published more than 30 monographs over this period. ` 
An interesting fact is that all the monographs on China were the work of Soviet 
scholars, Chinese scholars attached to the Institute took no part in the Institute’s 
publications. Yet the magazine Problemy vostokovedeniya wrote that they had done 
much useful research work. Even stranger was the fate of the Institute’s magazine, 
Sovetskoe kitaevedenie (Soviet Sinology). The appearance of the first issue was 
greeted by the President of the Chinese Academy of Sciences.18 One would have 
expected that the new organ of the Institute of Chinese Studies would have 
appeared as regularly as the organ of the Institute of Eastern studies, Sovetskoe 
vostokovedenie. Yet this was not the case. There was one issue only. In 1959, the 
magazine Problemy vostokovedeniya began to appear as the joint organ. of the 
` Institutes of Eastern Studies and Chinese Studies. The non-appearance of Sovetskoe 
Aitaevedenie cannot be explained by a lack of material. Evidently purely political 
reasons played a part here, primarily difering Soviet and Chinese standpoints 
over problems of the building of Communism, the organization of the people’s 
communes, the leap ahead, and foreign policy. The Soviet leaders were presum- 
ably not prepared to go into these differences in a magazine entitled Sovstshoe 
Aitasvedenie. In other words the reasons for non-appearance of this magazire are 
the same as those which led to the Soviet government’s decision to cease distri- 
bution in the USSR of the magazine Druzhba (Friendship), which is published 
in Peking by the Sino-Soviet Friendship Society. 


17 Problemy vostokoredeniya, No. 1 (1959), p. 223. 
18 Soseishos vostohovedenis, No. 2 (1958), p. 217. 
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The withdrawal of the magazine Sovetskoe kitaevedenie and the reorganization 
of the Institute of Chinese Studies as one of the sections of the Institute of the 
Peoples of Asia must be regarded as concessions to the Chinese. A further con- 
cession was the renaming of the Institute of Eastern Studies as the Institute of 
the Peoples of Asia. The very fact that the changes took place after the Chinese 
refusal to attend the congress suggest that the hint was taken up by Moscow. 

These shifts in the theory of Soviet Eastern studies as well as the new Chinese 
standpoint, as expressed in the failure to attend the congress, are the most im- 


portant features of this congress. Giors A: vein Stavkelbers 


Agriculture 
Forty Years of Soviet Agriculture 


Figures for the 1960 harvest have not yet been published by the Soviet press. 
However, the few reports found in the press to date suggest that the weather 
has not been very good and that the harvesting campaign was not very well 
organized. Without attempting to forecast the results of this year’s harvest, it 
might be of some interest to examine the development of agriculture in the USSR 
since the Soviets came to power, using as one’s basis official Soviet sources. 

The first fact of importance is that both the Party and government are anxious 
to modernize agriculture. The degree of mechanization has sharply increased in 
recent years, the sown areas have been extended, and more and more specialists 
ate being enrolled into agriculture. Official figures for the degree of mechaniza- 
tion, sown atea, size of the harvest, amount of artificial fertilizer used, yield per 
hectare, and per capita output of grain, in comparison with the pre-Revolutionary 
period, give some idea of the development of Soviet agriculture and enable one 
to draw general conclusions. The table below shows the growth in the mechani- 
zation of agriculture over the forty-two years since 1916: 


Degree of Mechanization of Soviet Agriculture, 1916—58 


Horse Power (23 Mechanical HP) 
1916% nde cuits Bd ated akan sek ents 200,000 23,700,000 
NOOB ash mdedumanrcter er cdeaneens 1,100,000 20,200,000 
1940. EA E cai sew eens 36,900,000 10,600,000 
1953 es ci haiaieg sia E EEES 80,5000,00 7,300,000 
TOSE a sicateiccecete. scot te vid Sick so are Ea 132,100,000 6,000,000 


SOURCE: Narodnes kboxyeistvo SSSR 9 1958 godu ` Stattstscheshy sbenak (The National Economy of the USSR tn 1958: A Statistical 
Compilation), Moscow, 1959, p. 485. è 


According to the Soviets, the degree of mechanization per worker has in- 
creased as follows: 1913-17, 0.5 hp; in 1929, 0.4 hp; in 1940, 1.5 hp; in 1951, 
4.1 hp; and in 1958, 4.4 hp. Today agriculture is much better supplied with the 


1 Narodxos kbozyaistvo SSSR 9 1958 godu : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR 
in 1958: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1959, p. 486. 
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necessary machinery, artificial fertilizers ate widely used, and far more qualified 
workers are now available. On July 1, 1940, there were 1,401,000 mechanics and 
on April 1, 1959, 2,338,000 in agriculture. On January 1, 1941, the country 
possessed 50,000 persons with higher and secondary specialist training, and on 
December 1, 1957, as many as 371,000.2 In 1913, agriculture used 188,000 tons 
of artificial fertilizers, in 1953, 6,570,000 tons, in 1958, 10,62€,000.8 


Absolute figures for the degree of mechanization of agriculture do not provide 
a Clear picture of the situation, since the sown areas have increased. The table 
below therefore includes the figure per 100 hectares. 


Degree of Mechanization, 1913—58 


1913 1953 1957 1958 
Total Horse Power (Millions) *............ 23.9 87.8 130.0 138.1 
As Percent of 1913 Total HP ......... 100 370 544 578 
Horse Power per 100 Hectares ............ 20.2 56.0 67.0 70.0 
As Percent of 1913 HP per 100 Hectares 100 280 335 350 
SOURCE : Narodsos kaxpaisice SSSR v 1958 gedu: Statitechesty sborutk (The National Economy of the USSR in 1958: A Statistical 
Compilation), Moser, 1959, pp. 485—86. 


This constant growth in mechanization had, prior to 1956, little effect on the 
overall yield. Not until the sown areas were increased from 1956 onward wat 
the gross yield improved, as the table below shows: 


Harvest Yields in the USSR, 1913—59 


1913 1953 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Gross Yield (Million Tons) ........2...0. 86.0 825 127.6- 105.0 141.2 124 
As Percentage of 1913 Gross Yield.... 100.0 95.9 1484 1221 1642 145.2 
Sown Area (Million Hectares) ..........-- 104.6 106.7 1283 1246 1252 119.7 
As Percentage of 1913 Sown Area..... 100.0 102.0 1226 1191 119.6 114e 
Yield per Hectare (Metric Tons) ..1....... 0.82* 0.78 1.00 084 4113 1.0 


As Percentage of 1913 Yield per Hectare 100.0 95.1 121.9 102.4 137.8 126.3 


* Figure for 1916, 
SOURCE: SSSR» freth 9 1959 g.° Kratky statistechesky shoriik (The USSR in Figures m 1959. A Short Statistical Compilation? 


. Moscow, 1960, pp. 123—4, 13 


Thus, in 1953, when Stalin died, the situation in agricultuze was much worse 
than in 1913. The population was some 25% bigger than in 1913, but the gross 
grain yield was much lower.The average yield per hectare in 1953 was 0.04 of £ 
metric ton below the 1916 figure. The latter year is deliberately selected by the 
Soviets for purposes of comparison. They ignore the fact that it was the thirc 
year of World War I and that there was a shortage of manpower and machinery. 

In 1956, the gross yield began to tise. The increase is explained by the devel- 
opment of the virgin lands and extension of plowed land. Although the average 
yield per hectare for 1956 was one metric ton, that is, 25% above the 1953 figure, 
it must be remembered that the weather was unusually favorable. The 1957 





2 Thid., pp. 528 and 533. 
3 Thid., p. 444. 
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figure was again low. Not until 1958 did the yield per héctare begin to rise. The 
fluctuation in the size of the harvests between 1956 and 1959 is an adequate 
enough indication as to the unreliability of the main source of the increase+the 
virgin lands. The main problem is the weather in the new lands of Siberia and 
Central Asia. The shortage of fertilizers meant that these lands were quickly 
exhausted and in 1959 the plowed land there was considerably reduced. Part had 
to be left fallow. 

A feature of the bumper 1958 harvest is the amount of corn in the total yield. 
In the USSR the yield is 1.5 to 2.3 metric tons of corn per hectare,‘ a figure 
which is reflected in both the gross and per hectare yield. If corn is deducted 


' from the gross yield for 1913 and for 1959, then the yield for the two years will 
be as follows: 


Comparison of the 1913 and 1959 Harvests 


Gross Yield (Million Tons): 1913 1959 
Including Corn ....... cece ee cece eect ee eens 86.0 124.8 
Excluding Comm ....... cece cece ence ence eens 83.9 113.0 

Total Sown Area (Million Hectares): 

Including Com .......... eee eee eee eee eee 104.6 119.7 
Excluding Com .......... ccc eee cece eee eens 102.4 111.0 
Yield per Hectare (Metric Tons): 
ing COP siosar tine Sees a a cod Mad vine 0.82 1.04 
Excluding Corn 1.0... .. ccc cece eee e eee eee eae 0.81 1.01 


SOURCES - Naredwos kboxyassive SSSR » 1958 godu  Stetisticbesky shormk (The National Economy of the USSR in 1958: A Sta- 
tistical Compilation), Moscow, 1959, p. 402; SSSR » srifrakb » 1959 g : Kratky stetistucberky sherk (The USSR in Figures in 1959: 
A Short Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1960, p. 123. 

Thus, if corn is excluded from the gross yield, the 1913 yield per hectare 
figure drops by only 0.01, the 1959 by 0.03 metric tons. The increase per hectare 
over almost fifty years is very small, considering that the degree of mechanization 
has’ been more than doubled, and more than 50 times more artificial fertilizers 
are being used. 

The next point of interest is the amount of grain produced per capita of 
population. The Soviet handbook for 1958 gives figures for 1953 and 1958. The 
1959 issue does not contain any. Hence the table below contains both Soviet 
data for 1953 and 1958 and the author’s calculations for 1913, 1956, 1957, and 
1959, on the basis of official Soviet data for the gross yield of grain and population 
in the years in question: 


‘Per Capita Yield of Grain, 1913—59 


1913 1953 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Total Population (Millions) ............. 1592 189.7 199.0 2022 205.5 208.8 
Gross Harvest (Million Tons) ........... 86.0 82.5 127.6 105.0 141.2 124.8 
Per Capita Yield (Kilograms) ............ 541 435 638 525 683 598 


SOURCE : Naraduos kboxpaistoo SSSR v 1958 godu : Statisticheshy sherk (The National Economy of the USSR in 1958 : A Statistical 
), Moscow, 1959, pp. 7, 31, 123. 





4 SSSR v tsifrakh v 1959 g. : Kraiky statistichesky sbornik (The USSR in Figures in 1959: A Short 
Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1960, p. 126. 
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As the table shows, 'the per capita yield of grain in 1953 was 435 kilograms, 
106 less than in 1913. Since 1956, the amount has increased. The only exception 
was 1957. In 1956 and 1958, the increases were 97 and 142 kilograms respectively 
over 1913. Both years were marked by increases in the sown areas and bumper’ 
harvests. The year 1959 ‘produced an average harvest. The per capita figure was 
57 kilograms above the 1913 figure. In terms of a daily allowance, in 1959 the 
per capita figure was 154 grams more than in 1913. However, if corn yields for 
1913 and 1959 are excluded, that is, fodder, then the figure alters considerably. 
The 1913 population amounted to 83.9 million, giving 528 kilograms per capita, 
while the 1959 was 113 million, providing 541 kilograms. The 1959 increase over 
1913 was thus 13 kilograms more per year, or about 35 grams per day. In other 
words, the virgin lands have been cultivated, billions of rubles spent on mecha- 
nizing agriculture, the chemical industry developed in order to provide more 
artificial fertilizers, and hundreds of thousands 'of persons sent to the virgin lands 
to produce an additional 35 grams of grain per capita per day. 

One may. well ask why the results have been so poor after more than thirty 
years of work. If the kolkhoz-sovkhoz system is the only permissible one under 
a socialist system, then one may conclude that either such a system does not help 

‘develop productive forces, or else the Party leaders have not properly mastered 
their own system. Both points are probably correct. However, the kolkhoz-sovkhoz 
system is based on the theoretical teachings of Marxism, while the socialist system 
is an expression of the social and political nature of the regime with its dictator- 
ship of the Party, centralization, stifling of all public’and private initiative. Both 
factors are hindering the development of the country’s productive forces. The 
1960, harvest figures will in all probability further confirm this conclusion. 


V. Kungurisev 


REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
~ Organ of the Central Commities of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 12, 1960 


The lead article of issue No. 12 of the Party theoretical organ, “A Blow At 
the Aggressive Policy of Imperialism,” was written to mark the successful 
launching and return to earth of the new Soviet space ship. The event is used 
mainly for propaganda purposes. The military power and might of the Soviet 
Union are emphasized. The article then switches to the recent trial of United 
States pilot Francis Powers and the accusations made against the United States 
ruling circles in the course of the trial. The article ends with the usual appeal: 
“A more active struggle must be waged by peoples against the imperialist 
aggressors, all peace-loving forces must unite to disrupt their sinister plans.” 


The various amendments to Marxist theory, mainly the work of Khrushchev, 
have already produced a series of articles, whose task has been to present the amend- 
ments or introduction of new principles as “historical inevitability” or a “regular 
historical process.” One such article is “The Present Epoch and the Creative 
Development of Marxism-Leninism,” the work of A. Butenko and V. Pchelin. 
Their task is to prove that Marx’s theories and Lenin’s practical policies are still 
developing today, but that the new conditions demand a new approach, that is, 
existing principles must be adjusted accordingly. The article gives a good idea 
of the importance of a new term, “creative Marxism.” It enables one to make 
amendments and additions to principles without running the danger of being 
accused of revisionism. 

One of the main points in the article is the rejection of the Marxist-Leninist 
term, “the epoch of imperialism, wars, and revolutions”: 


To regard the present epoch only as “the epoch of imperialism, wars, and 
revolutions” would be tantamount to overstressing the great revolutionary victories 
of the workers, which are primarily embodied in the world socialist system. The 
period has long since passed when imperialism unleashed wars with impunity and 
had to deal not with a socialism which has consolidated itself, not with a system of 
socialist states, but only with revolutions. ... 


Writing that the non-Communist world is now falling apart, the authors 
argue that the Communist sector is already dominant. 


A pressing problem discussed in the article is whether peaceful coexistence 
is possible or not. Khrushchev’s standpoint is repeated that wars are not inevi- 
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table today: “The further consolidation of the world socialist system... means 
that war will be excluded from the life of society for ever.” Wars can only be 
fostered in the non-Communist countries: “Modern capitalism, imperialism, is 
fraught with wars, in its bosom are powerful forces and... tendencies which 
‘ necessarily push toward war.” However, the Communist camp is so powerful 
and monolithic that it can “check warmongering” at any time. 


This question is further discussed in the section of the article entitled “The 
Form of Transition from Capitalism to Socialism.” Applying the term “creative 
. Marxism,” the authors conclude that the time is ripe for the transition to socialism 
and that an armed conflict can be avoided. However, when the necessary con- 
ditions are lacking, the only possibility is revolution and civil war. The article 
finishes with an appeal “to strengthen the unity of the socialist camp.” 


The introduction of amendments to Marxist theory means that changes have 
accordingly to be made in the various textbooks of political economy. Leading 
writers in this field are presently holding discussions and working out new 
principles. Three Soviet economists, M. Dragilev, L. Dubinsky, and P. Kashutia 
have accordingly published an article entitled “The Scientific Course of the Po- 
litical Economy of Capitalism.” The article is the result of a recent Party Central 
Committee directive. In simplified form the directive runs as follows: earlier the 
Soviet socialist state was surrounded by capitalist countries; such an encirclemen: 
no longer exists now, and the two camps, the socialist and capitalist, have ex- 
changed places. Hence existing views on a capitalist economy are obsolete. 
Questions due to be reexamined are capital, surplus cost, the accumulation oZ 
capital, the impoverishment of the proletariat, the economic crisis caused br . 
overproduction, and so on. The need to apply Marx’s Capita! in modern condi- 
tions is stressed. The new course in political economy is to impress on people 
that the capitalist world and capitalist system of economy have had their day and 
are doomed, 


The section “International Review” contains an article entitled “(General and 
Complete Disarmament-A Key Problem. Colonialism is Being Defeated in 
Africa.” On the first problem, S. Beglov and S. Datlin attempt to show that the 
United States is responsible for the failure to reach an agreement on dis- 
armament: 

The Soviet plan of complete and general disarmament, submitted to the United 
Nations as far back as September 1959 and developed further in the Soviet Union’s 
proposals of June 2, 1960, is as clear and precise as can be. It is to be carried ouz 
within fixed periods, in three stages, each of them accompanied by the corresponding 
concrete measures to supervise disarmament. ; 


The United States proposals are represented as follows: 


As opposed to the Soviet the American plan does not envisage fixed dates, noz 
clear obligations to disarm at any stage; it does not contain concrete measure: 
which are to lead to practical results in this field. 
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Much space is devoted to the colonial and former colonial countries. A table 
with data on the size and population of the twelve new sovereign states is in- 
cluded. Turning to the Congo the magazine writes: 


In the threatening days for the people of the Congo the Soviet Union immediately 
responded to the Congo’s appeal for aid. The Soviet government decisively con- 
demned imperialist aggression and stated that, if the aggression continues, then it 
will not stop at energetic measures to rebuff the occupiers. 


This issue also contains the results of the competion for a new popular 
textbook on Marxist philosophy. A Ca 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


September 1960 


1 The Finnish Minister of Defense leaves Lenin- 


grad for Helsinki. 

Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
Chairman of the Indonesian Nationalist Party 
Asmar Hardi and Party Secretary General 
Asnabi Said. 

Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
delegation of Polish supporters of peace. 

Report published of Khrushchev’s visit to 
Japanese industrial exhibit in Moscow on 
August 31. 

Exchange of notes between Khrushchev and 
Turkish Premier Gursel on Terko-Soviet 
telations published. 

Session of Georgian Party Central Commit- 
tee held in Tbilisi to discuss work of the Party 
commissions supervising administrative work. 

Soviet government and Party delegation 
headed by Central Committee Presidium 
Member N. A. Mukhitdinov pays call on North 
Vietnamese President Ho Chi Minh in Hanoi. 


Khrushchev arrives in Helsinki. 

Iraqi military delegation headed by Chief of 
General Staff General Ahmed Salikh al-Abdi 
arrives in Moscow. 

Greetings telegram of Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev on the fifteenth anniversary of the 
foundation of the North Vietnamese republic 
published. 

Brezhnev receives Costa Rican parliamen- 
tary delegation. 

The’ Tunisian Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Brezhnev. 

First Secretary of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party Novotny receives Party dele- 
gation headed by P. N. Demichev. 


3 Exchange of notea between Khrushchev and 
the President of the Upper Volta Republic on 
the proclamation of the latter’s independence 
published. 

Khrushchev pays call on Finnish President 
Kekkonen. 

Khrushchev’s talk with kolkhozniks of 
Kalinovka Village, Kursk Oblast, published. 

Ceremony of presentation of International 
Lenin Peace Prize to Soviet writer A.B. 
Korneichuk held in Kiev. 
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Report published of session of Standing 
Commission of the Union for Mutual, Eco- 
nomic Aid in the Field of Electric Power im 


Prague. 


4 Decree of Minister o? Defense of the USSE 


Marshal Malinovsky published, “On the 
Demobilization from the Armed Farces o? 
the USSR of Military Personnel Who Have 
Served Beyond the Term of Service and om 
the Routine Enrollment for Active Sailer 
Service.” 

Khrushchev’s speech at a luncheon gives 
by Kekkonen in Hels:nki published. 

Soviet note to the West German governmen= 
on the supplying of West German armed forces 
with nuclear weapons published. 

Data published by Pravda on the seconc 
Soviet space ship. 

Telegrams of congratulations from Brezhnev. 
Mikoyan, and Gromyko to Kekkoner. on hiz 
sixtieth birthday publshed. 


Khrushchev’s speech at a luncheon in the 
Soviet embassy in Helsinki published. 

Joint Soviet-Finnish communiqué or 
Khrushchey’s visit to Finland published. 

Khrushchev returns to Moscow from 

Fifth conference of ministers of health o? 
the socialist countries on cardiovascula- 
diseases begins in Moscow. 

United Arab Republic film festival begins 
in Moscow. 

Indonesian Ambassador holds reception foz 
Head of the Indonesian Naval Forces Admire 
R. E. Martadinata in Moscow. 

Nasser receives Chairman of th= State 
Committee for Cultcral Ties with Foreign 
Countries G. A. Zhukov in Cairo. 


6 Gromyko’s letter to Hammarskjold on the 


admission af the Chinese People’s Republi= 
to the UN published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Brezhne~ 
and Jose Maria Velasko Ibarra on the latter’s 
inauguration as President of Ecuador pub- 
lished. 


Dt 


Soviet trade union delegation headed by 
Chairman of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions V.V. Grishin arrives in 
Helsinki. 

Guinea President Sekou Touré arrives in 
Moscow. 

First All-Union Congress of Hygienists and 
Medical Officers begins in Omsk.- 

Central Committee greetings to the Third 
Congress of the North Vietnamese Workers’ 
Party published. 


Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting with Sekou 
Touré in Moscow published. 

Protocol signed in Moscow on Soviet- 
United Arab Republic economic and technical 
cooperation. 

Central Committee Presidium Member 
Suslovy receives British public figure K. 
Sekou Touré pays call on Khrushchev. 

Soviet government holds reception for 
United Arab Republic delegation headed by 
Vice President Kahaly. 


Khmashchev’s speech at a luncheon held for 
Touré published, 

Long-term Soviet-Guinea trade agreement 
for 1961—65 and a protocol of agreement on 
economic and technical cooperation of August 
24, 1959 signed in Moscow. 

General Secretary of the French Communist 
Party M. Thorez leaves Leningrad for home. 

Soviet government delegation leaves Mos- 
cow to participate in celebrations marking the 
150th anniversary of Mexico’s independence. 

The Cuban Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 

Agreements signed in Moscow between the 
Soviet and United Arab Republic organiza- 
tions in accordance with the agreement of 
October 28, 1957 and the protocol of Sep- 
tember 7, 1960. 

Message of the Party Central Committee, 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, and Council 
of Ministers to the East German Party and 
government on the death of East German 
President W. Pieck published. 

Sekou Touré leaves Moscow for Mongolia. 

Khrushchev receives US Ambassador 
Thompson in Moscow. 

Kahaly pays call on Mikoyan. 

Martadinata pays call on Marshal Mali- 
novsky. 

Mikoyan receives the ministers of health of 
the socialist countries. 
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Mikoyan has talk in Moscow with Guinea 
Republic ministers. 

Soviet delegation headed by Khrushchev 
leaves Moscow to attend the Fifteenth Session 
of the UN General Assembly. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on the ex- 
tension of economic cooperation between the 
USSR and Mongolia. 

United Arab Republic delegation leaves 
Moscow for Budapest. 

Chief of General Staff of Finnish defense 
forces Lieutenant General T. V. Vilyanen 
arrives in Moscow. 

Joint Soviet-Guinea communiqué published 
on the visit of Sekou Touré to the USSR. 

Greetings of Khrushchev and Brezhnev to 
the Bulgarian Party and government on the 
sixteenth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Bulgarian People’s Republic published. 

Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR S.M. Arush- 
anyan and Secretary of the Presidium M. P. 
Georgadze receive delegation of Tunisian 
public figures in the Kremlin. 

Mikoyan receives participants in session of 
the Bureau of the International Social Security 

on. 

Conference in the Party Central Committee 
of secretaries. of the central committees of the 
union republics, krai and oblast committees, 
editors of the central, republic and oblast 
newspapers and magazines on problems of 
ideological work ends in Moscow. 


10 Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs G. M. 
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Pushkin and Indian Ambassador K.P. S. 
Menon exchange ratification documents of 
agreement on cultural, scientific, and technical 
cooperation between the USSR and India 
signed February 12, 1960 in Delhi. 

General Director of Technical Training of 
Cuba Lopes Randueles arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet delegation leaves Moscow for 
Pakistan to offer advice in prospecting for oil 
and natural resources. 

Soviet statement on the situation in the 
Congo published. 

Death reported of Soviet writer F. I. Pan- 


ferov. 


Group of Dutch businessmen arrives in 
Moscow. 

Exchange of notes between Brezhnev and 
the President of the Madagascan Republic on 
the proclamation of the latter’s independence 
published. 
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Telegram of congratulations from the Party 
Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
to workers in the Mesalkrgstroi on the com- 
pletion and coming into operation of a met- 
allurgical plant published. 

Meeting held in Hanoi between Soviet 
delegation and members of the North Viet- 
namese government, ` 

Soviet reply to Hammarskjdld on Soviet 
aid to the Congolese government published. 


12 Soviet government and Party delegation 


leaves Hanoi for home. 
Report published of Volume I of An 
Outline of Recent American History in the USSR. 
Head of Soviet delegation in Mexico N. N. 
Organov pays call on President Mateos, 


13 Minister of Foreign Trade N.S. Patolichev 


leaves Moscow for Helsinki. 

The Iraqi Ambassador holds reception for 
Iraqi military delegation in Moscow. 

Third Congress of Women of the Turkmen 
SSR begins in Ashkhabad. 


14 Khrushchev’s replies to questions of editor 


of British newspaper Daily Express on his 
trip to the US published. 

Soviet protest to the US government about 
the restrictions on the Soviet delegation in 
New York published. 

Delegation of Party officials headed by 
V. A. Kirillin leaves Moscow for Budapest. 

Chairman of the Polish Council of Ministers 
Cyrankiewicz arrives in Moscow. 

Mali delegation headed by Minister of State 
Administration, Labar, Justice, and Social 
Affairs Usman Ba arrives in Moscow. 

Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR S.M. Arush- 
anyan receives the Cuban Ambassador in 
connection with the presentation of his 
credentials, 

Materials of conference in the Central Com- 
mittee on problems of ideological work 
published. 


15 Telegrams of congratulations from Brezhnev 


to First Secretary of the Socialist Unity Party 
Ulbricht on his election as chairman of the 
East German State Council published. 

Central Council of the Union of Soviet 
Sports Societies and Organizations holds 
reception for Soviet participants in the XVI 
Olympic Games. 

Founding session of the International Com- 
mittee of the World Youth Forum begins in 
Moscow. 
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in Moscow. 

Greetings telegram of the Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers to the 
Orenburg Oblast Party Committee and oblast 
executive committee for outstanding successes 
in increasing output of grain published. 

Soviet reply to US note on the resttictiors 
on the Soviet delegation in New York pul- 
lished. 

Khrushchev’s reply to Harvard University 
invitation to give a talk there published. 


17 Statement of the Soviet Committee for tre 


Defense of Peace expressing solidarity with 
the Cuban people published. 

Report published of award of orders acd 
medals to 317 sportsmen and trainers in tre 
USSR. 

Conference held in the Joint Institute for 
Nuclear Research at Dubna near Moscow œ 
the new program of research work. 


` 18 Letter of Deputy Minister of Foreign Affai-s 


V. A. Zorin to Hammarskjéld on the situation 
in the Congo published. 


19 Khrushchev arrives ia New York. 
Soviet statement on the closing of is 


embassy in the Congo published. 

The Tunisian Ambassador pays a call œ 
First Deputy Chairman of the Council ef 
Ministers of the USSR A. N. Kosygin. 

Forty-eighth session of the Intemational 
Council for Oceanography begins in Moscov. 

Central Committee Presidium Member D. 
S. Polyansky arrives in Vladivostok. 


20 Khrushchev’s speech on arrival in New York 


published. 

Khrushchev meets with Caban Premicr 
Fidel Castro in New York. 

Death reported of Professor of Pary 
History Z. A. Maurer of Moscow Universitz. 

Bolshoi Ballet group leaves Moscow for 
Warsaw for guest performances, 


21 Central Committee greetings to the Uruguayen 


Communist Party or the fortieth anniversazy 
of its foundation published. 
Soviet arctic expedition leaves Leningrad. 
Polyansky leaves Wladivostok for Moscow. 


22 Soviet statement on the situation in Lass 


published. 
Report published of plenary session of the 
Supreme Court of the USSR. 


16 Delegation of Czechoslovak journalists arrives |, 


> 
x 


. » Death reported of Central Committee 
Member and First Secretary of the Ryazan 
Oblast Party Committee A. N. Larionov. 


23 Mecting takes place in the UN between the 
Soviet and Cuban delegations. 

Chairman of the Commission for Foreign 
Affairs of the Council of Nationalities N. A. 
Mukhitdinoy receives the Deputy Imam of 
Oman. , 


24 Khrashchev’s speech at the UN published. 
Khrushchev’s declaration on the granting 
of independence to the colonial countries 
submitted to the UN General Assembly 
published. 
Khrushchev has talk in New York with 
head of the Indian delegation K. Menon, 
The Chairman of the Iragi Supreme Military 
Court arrives in Moscow. 


25 Khrushchev has talk with Ghana President 
Nkrumah. 

Statement of the USSR on disarmament 
submitted to the UN General Assembly 
published. 

“Main Principles of an Agreement on Gen- 
eral and Complete Disarmament,” submitted 
by Khrushchev to the UN General Assembly, 
published. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR on the convocation of 
the Supreme Soviet on October 18 published. 


26 Soviet military delegation headed by General 
- of the Army A. V. Gorbatov leaves Moscow 
for Addis-Ababa, 

Party delegation headed by A. P. Kirilenko 
leaves Moscow for Warsaw. 

Soviet government delegation’ arrives in 
Nigeria to participate in the celebrations 
marking the declaration of independence. 

Delegation of the Soviet Parliamentary 

_ Group headed by Deputy Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet J. I. Paleckis 
arrives in Tokyo to participate in.the 49th 
conference of the Interparliamentary Union. 

Khrushchev has talk with Nehru in New 
York, 

Kosygin receives Iraqi chief of staff General 
Ahmed Salikh al-Abdi in the Kremlin. 


The Tunisian Ambassador pays a call on - 


Chairman of the Commission for Foreign 
Affairs of the Council of Nationalities N. A. 
Mukhitdinov. 

Malinovsky receives General Ahmed Salikh 
al-Abdi. 


Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR awards orders and medals to 475 teach- 
ers and education officials of the Armenian 
SSR. 

Norwegian film festival begins in Moscow. 


27 Khrushchev has talk with Afghan Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Muhamed Naim in New York. 

General assembly of the department of 
biological sci¢nces of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR begins in Moscow. 

Meeting of Party activists and economic 
figures to discuss the course of harvesting and 
gmin deliveries in Omsk Oblast takes 
place. f 


28 Khrushchev’s letter to the Chairman of the 
UN General Assembly published, “On Dis- 
armament and the Situation Which Has 
Developed with the Fulfillment of Resolution 
1378 of the XIV Session of the UN General 
Assembly of November 20, 1959 on Dis- 
armament.” 

Khrushchev’s speech at a luncheon given 
by US industrialist Cyrus Eaton published. 

Council of Ministers approves and submits 
for ratification by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet an agreement on the Ant- 
arctic signed in Washington on December 1, 
1959. 

, Soviet delegation headed by S. K. Tsarapkin 
arrives in Geneva for talks on the cessation of 
nuclear weapon tests. 

Chairman of the National Council for US— 
USSR Friendship R. Kent arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of Sino-Soviet Friendship So- 
ciety arrives in Moscow. 

Central Committee Presidium Member 
Kozlov receives the Rumanian Ambassador. 

Kosygin receives Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the Algerian Provisional 
Government Ferhat Abbas in Moscow. 

The Tunisian Ambassador pays call on 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
N. G. Ignatov. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR awards orders and medals to 464 teach- 
ers and education officials of the Estonian SSR. 


29 Report published on Khrushchev’s stay in 
New York. 
Khrushchey’s greetings to the 49th con- 


ference of the Interparliamentary Union. 
Ferhat Abbas leaves Moscow for Peking. 
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Agreement signed in Moscow on additional 
deliveries of natural gas from the USSR to 
Poland. 

The Greek Ambassador presents his creden- 
tials to Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR J. E. Kalnberzins. 

The Hungarian Ambassador pays a call on 
Kozlov. 


Report published of session in Moscow 0° 
Secretariat of Board of the Union of Jour- 
nalists of the USSR to discuss the seconc 
international meeting of journalists in Baden, 
Austria, from October 18 to 22, 1960. 


30 Khrushchev’s talk with Jzvestia corresponden- 
published. 





Changes and Appointments 


6-T. A. Yurkin appointed Minister of Grain 
Products of the RSFSR. 
S. G. Lapin appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the RSFSR. 


8 M. Suzhikov released “rom his post as First 
Secretary of the Semipalatinsk Oblast Party 
Committee. 

S. D. Daulenov appointed First Secretary 
of the Semipalatinsk Oblast Party Committee. 
V. G. Yakovlev released from his post as 
Ambassador to Ceylon in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 
N. Y. Tarakanov appcinted Ambassador to 
Ceylon. 
25 A. A. Sobolev released from his post as per- 
manent Soviet representative to the United 


Nations in connectioa with his appointmen= 
as Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs oc 
the USSR. 

Y. A. Zorin appointed permanent Sovie 
representative to the United Nations. 


27 A. I. Khvorostukhin released from his post az 
First Secretary of the Tula Oblast Party Com- 
mittee in connection with his appointment az 
Ambassador to Mongolia. 

O. A. Chukanov appointed First Secretar? 
of the Tula Oblast Pa-ty Committee. 


29 V. A. Karlov. released from his post as Firs: 
Secretary of the Kalinin Oblast Party Com- 
mictee in connection with his transfer to othe- 
duties. 

N. G. Korytkov appointed First Secretar 
of the Kalinin Oblast Party Committee. 


New Contributor 


KUNGURTSEV, VADIM ALEKsrevicn. Engineer and economist, who has worked in industry and 
taught in higher educational establishments, Works published in economic journals. Regular con- 
tributor on economic affairs to newspaper Posey and journal Grani. 
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The BULLETIN is a publication of the ÌNSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
or THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 


* 


The INSTITOTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scholars and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 
engaged in research on their homeland. 


* 


Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the INs1rruTE. 
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Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin ` 
Mannbardtstrasse 6 
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ARTICLES 
The Technique of the Revolutionary War 


THEODOR ARNOLD 


One of the most significant revisions introduced by Khrushchev and his 
associates is the adaptation of the concept of world revolution to the changed 
conditions of today. For Stalin, warfare by means of regular armies was the only 
possible means of promoting world revolution. In contrast to Lenio and the 
Bolshevik old guard, he did not rate highly the chances that the Communist 
movements in individual countries might launch a revolution on their own or the 
ability of the Comintern to organize and lead such revolutions. Like Lenin, 
however, he was convinced of the inevitability of profound conflicts between 
the “imperialist” states which must lead to international wars. The Soviet Union, 
therefore, should not only strive to aggravate existing conflicts in order to 
accelerate their development into open warfare, but also have at its disposal 
military forces of some strength which at the right moment might be deployed 
in order to bring the world revolution about. Although Stalin did not succeed in 
turning his views completely into reality, he remained until his death true to the 
opinion that the essential tool for effecting a world revolution on the basis of 
an international war was not the armed proletariat but a regular army. 

The untenability of this view after the development of weapons of mass 
destruction became obvious to Stalin’s successors while Stalin was yet alive. 
As an accepted weapon of policy, large-scale warfare became a thing of the past 
with the construction of the first hydrogen bomb. By the same token, the “clas- 
sical” means of warfare ceased to be valid for the promotion of a world revolution. 

In the disputes that took place in this field between Stalin’s successors, the 
victory finally went to the group led by Khrushchev, whose views were based 
on two features of the situation that had arisen in the atomic age—the possibility 
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of conducting local wars with impunity and the universal fear of weapons of 
mass destruction. The view was justifiably taken in Moscow that none of tke 
Western powers would resort to the use of nuclear weapons on account of a local, 
conflict, especially if it had been camouflaged as a civil war or a struggle for 
national liberation. On the other hand, the threat of using atomic weapons would 
suffice to discourage any interference by the West in such a conflict. The existence 
alone of Soviet weapons of mass destruction, not to mention their skill£11 pu>- 
licizing by means of propaganda, would, according to Moscow’s reckonin3, 
engender panic throughout the West and inhibit any positive reaction there. 


It followed from this that Soviet policy must aim at reducing as far as possible 
the general danger of a third war, at the same time securing as large an area as 
possible in which the outbreak of local or subversive wars would not automad- 
cally entail the outbreak of a general conflagration. In pursuance of this zim, the 
campaign for peace and “coexistence” as the chief line of Soviet foreigr. policy 
was proclaimed at the Twentieth Party Conference. At the same time, the new 
strategy for securing a world revolution was further promoted by rejecting the 
Lenin-Stalin thesis of the “unavoidability of war in the imperialist age” and 
advancing the “theory” of peaceful revolution. As an example par excelence of 
the latter, attention was drawn to the coup d'état in Czechoslovakia in 1948, 
which was brought about by a skillful combination of an organized “cold” 
civil war. and Soviet threats from outside. 

As the immediate scene of operatioas for the application of the new sirategy, 
the Twentieth Party Congress decided upon the underdeveloped countries, where 
the struggle for emancipation resulted in particularly favorable conditions for the 
conduct of subversive wats and turned these countries into power vacuums which 
only in the most exceptional cases concealed the danger of a third world war. 

The abjuration of large-scale warfare and the proclamation of coexistence were 
consequently by no means an indication of readiness to seek a compromise wich 
the West, but the prerequisites for promoting the cause of world revolution. 
That which could be effected to a limited extent in the underdeveloped countries 
without the need for “relaxation of tension” or insistence upon Soviet conditions 
for coexistence might be extended to European countries (such as Germany, Pr 
example) if some “understanding” with the West could be achieved. 


After the adoption of the policy of coexistence, the importance of the Soviet 
Army as an instrument of world revolution diminished. This was of perticubr 
importance for Khrushchev and his associates, who in home affairs were striviag 
to restore the status of the Party apparatus and to reduce the influence of the 
state’ machinery, including the Army: The army is not`only a traditional or 
classical attribute of the state, but inevitably a body with national loyalties—a 
circumstance which Stalin had occasioa to discover during World War II. Even. 
when under political control, it tends to be a national or a state institution, and 
resists any attempt to exploit it as the instrument of a primarily revolutionary 
action. Khrushchev’s attitude toward the Soviet Army and his efforts tc-reduce 
its numbers by planned action.and deprive it of all opportunities for exercising 
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although well-nigh indispensable, are less strictly organized. Not infrequently, 
while other offices are ae by Communists, their highest posts are left to 
the “coalition partners,” » political groups temporarily tolerated by the 
Communists in order to pe the impression of a “national” movement. 


The politically amorphous masses are thus gradually organized for the 
purpose of pro-Communist activity, while being alienated from the existing order 
through the destructive process already described. When this has been achieved, 
the time is ripe for the establishment of a Communist social and political order, 
after which the “liberation” of larger areas can be undertaken. Finally, a pro- 
visional revolutionary government is set up which can be recognized by the 
Communist states and so gain the appearance of legality. 


In the eyes of the Communists, an association of any kind is not properly 
cemented, morally or practically speaking, until it has been militarized. The fact 
that a state of war offers ample grounds for organizing and equipping the maxi- 
mum number of persons is exploited to embrace the population in a military 
hierarchy, regardless of the purely military value of the bodies thus formed, in 
order to accelerate the formation of the new society and to hold its members 
together. Mao ‘T'se-tung’s “mobilization of the masses” is aimed at turning every 
citizen into a fighter, an auxiliary helper, an information agent or at least a 
transport worker for military ends. 


Thus the population is gradually transformed into a “people’s army,” which 
is organized at three levels. The first of these is that of the home guard, the local 
units of which embrace all able-bodied citizens in the district concerned and 
serve the purpose of local defense, including reconnaissance, counterespionage 
and local partisan actions. The second level is that of regional partisan formations— 
often developed out of the small groups of terrorists which were the first bodies 
to emerge in the militarization process—which undertake actions of greater or 
lesser magnitude in the districts from which they are recruited, while the third 
level is that of the main forces of the revolutionary war, which, developed from 
the most experienced and efficient regional partisan formations, are organized in the 
same way and conduct the same operations as any regular army. Of these three 
types of military organizations, the first two are peculiar to a revolutionary war. 


The organizational framework, however, is by no means the only task of 
the constructive process. It has to be filled out by propaganda suitably adapted 
to the circumstances. A central watchword is adopted such as “national liberation” 
or “death to the atomic menace,” which is calculated to find a response from the 
greatest number of people. This purpose is best served by some slogan, by no 
means always derived from Communist ideology, which may also be taken up by 
some of the representatives of the existing order. In Asia and Africa, for instance, 
the Communists appeal to such elements as nationalism, racial enmity or the 
` desire for agrarian reform. In all the devices employed—catchwords, visual symbols, 
endless repetition, differentiated treatments of the same theme—as well as in the 
use of controlled news media, the experience of psychology and sociology is 
turned to account. This applies even more to specifically Communist methods 
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such as brain-washing, show trials and self-criticism, where tke desired effect is 
produced by frequent and regular application. While show trials are designed tc 
instil ideas on a mass scale, self-criticism and brain-washirg are intenced tc 
break the individual’s inner resistance. Whether public or private, written or oral 
self-criticism destroys all human and familiar ties. The average man soon give: 
up the fight and even feels some relief when he knows that he has fallen in with 


the masses and the “general line.” f 

Quite apart from its analysis as a combination of two aspects, destructive anc 
constructive, the revolutionary war, throughout its progress, may be regardec 
as the interaction of three processes—crystalization (i.e., the moral and ideological 
crystalization of the revolutionary movement), organization and militarization. 
These three processes are constantly closely interwoven. When, for example, all 
the members of a cell have been indoctrinated, various tasks and responsibilities 
can be distributed among them, and some small-scale enterprise embarked upon 
„such as an attack on a police station to seize weapons. At a later stage, a successful 
partisan raid may be exploited in order to win new supporters and unite them im 
village committees or other organizations. Conversely, where a village committee 
and other organizations exist, propaganda and political training courses may end 
in the recruitment of volunteers for military action. 

For the Communists, the first two of these processes are the decisive ones, 
while the third does not always have to be complete. Situations resulting froma 
successful “crystalization” and “organization” ate critical to the extent thet onl 
the deployment of all the political and military resources at the disposal of the 
existing legal order can turn the tide. On the other hand, a well-developed 
military organization that is not backed by other “hierarchies” is relatively easz 
to handle. (The classical example of this is the revolutionary war in Greece im 
1946—49.) ' ' 

The process of crystalization, or the gradual winning over of the masses, is 
begun some time before military action can be embarked upon, and even tken the 
strategical disadvantage of the insurgents, who are in the minority, has to b= 
compensated for by a careful choice-of tactics. Weapons and other resources hav= 
first to be acquired and strongpoints gradually seized, and only when the relativ= 
superiority in strength has changed hands can a general offensive be undertaker. 
As a rule, the revolutionary war begins inconspicuously at a number of scattered 
points and finishes by concentrating in a single large-scale battle; sometimes, 
however, the process does not get as far this stage, since the legal government and 
its forces become completely demoralized and capitulate to the Communist troops 
(as in the last phase of the fighting for Hanoi). 


xx 
On the basis of experience in Algeria, French officers have recently attempted 
to divide the course of a revolutionary war into five phases. The first panase 5 


to all appearances a peaceful one, and is distinguished from the normal situation 
only by the activities of infiltrating Communist agents, who are equipped with 
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all the techniques of subversive warfare and whose purpose is to seek out the 
. potential sources of conflict which exist in every society but-particularly in the 
underdeveloped countries and to make them politically useful by awakening them 
in the minds of the broad masses of the population. At the same time, revolutionary 
cadres are formed for the purpose of aggravating these causes of conflict during 
the next phase and so creating as great a chasm as possible between the legal 
political administration and the masses. 

As soon as these undetground cadres are assured of the effectiveness of their 
propaganda, they proceed to the application of force and terrorism at various 
points. Persons and institutions representing the legal order are put under pres- 
sure, and the population itself is encouraged, under the influence of work during 
the first phase, to lay the blame for existing tensions upon the legal administration. 
The: population adopts toward the authorities a reserved but basically hostile 
attitude. E 

The third phase is marked by numerous uprisings and the formation of guerilla 
troops. Control is seized over individual areas, which serve as bridgeheads for 
the partisans and provide an opportunity for establishing the first elements of 
the “revolutionary” order. i 

_ The fourth phase begins with the formation of large guerilla bands organized 
in the manner of a regular army and designated as a “liberation army.” These 
forces are brought into action at various points in order to extend and unite the 
“liberated” areas. At the same time, a provisional government is set up and 
attempts are made to win for it international recognition. 

The final phase comprises a general attack on all fronts, in which the deliberate 
stepping up of acts of terrorism and ever-increasing intensity of the fighting are 
accompanied by activity on the international plane by the revolutionary govern- 
ment and the powers backing it. Appeals to the peoples of other countries, 
diplomatic démarches and attempts to recruit the support of international organiza- 
tions belong to this phase. Finally comes the destruction of the forces of the 
old order, which by now are demoralized and bereft of all further support from 
outside. : 

This analysis, while it does not conflict with that given above, appears to be 
based too exclusively on the example of Algeria. Little regard is paid to the 
formation of mass organizations, which is understandable in the case of Algeria, 
where, as in any patriarchal society, the authority of the heads of families and 
tribes is still considerable: once the support of these latter is secured, the coopera- 
tion of the masses may be counted upon without the need to reorganize them 
completely on an entirely new basis. 
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Soviet Afro-Asian Policy Enters a New Stage 


GEORG A. VON STACKELBERG 


Between October 10 and 12, 1960, the first Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Conference was held in Stalinabad, capital of the Tadzhik SSR. This conference 
was ostensibly summoiied on the initiative, not of the Soviet Party or government, 
but of the Soviet public. In an interview with a correspondent of the Soviet 
weekly ' Novoe vremya, the secretary of the Soviet Committee for Afro-Asian 
Solidarity stated, “The Stalinabad conference is ‘being summoned at the request 
of many Soviet public [viz., non-governmental] organizations and individuals.” 1 


The Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee, which was itself established in 
1955 as a “public organization,” served as a vehicle for implementing the wishes 
of the Soviet Party leaders during the Stalinabad conference. The main report 
at the conference was read by Committee chairman Mirzo Tursun-zade on the 
subject “The Peoples of Asia and Africa in the Struggle with Colonialism and 
Imperialism.” A new Committee was elected consisting of 122 persons, after 
which a plenary session elected a presidium of 25 comprising representatives from 
the Soviet republics of Central Asia, Kazakhstan and Transcaucasia and a number 
of autonomous republics of the RSFSR, persons prominent in political and social 
life and representatives of the Moslem clergy. Mirzo Tursun-zade was re-elected 
chairman of the Committee, and writer “A. V. Sofronov his deputy.? Others 
prominent in the Committee include Academician Evgenii Zhukov, writer 
Mukhtar Auezov, and Professor I. Oshanin. 

Hitherto, Afro-Asian solidarity conferences had been held jointly by solidarity 
committees set up in various countries of Africa and Asia from 1955 on. They 
arose out of the conference held in Delhi in 1955, which had been summoned, 
ostensibly to discuss the question of reducing international tension, but in fact to 
create the conditions necessary for exerting Communist influence upon any form 
of cooperation among the Asian countries that might arise as a result of the 
Bandung conference, which took place shortly afterward. Then came the Afro- 
Asian conference in Cairo (December 26, 1957—January 1, 1958), which set up 
an Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee, comprising a Council with representatives | 
from various Afro-Asian countries and a Permanent Secretariat located in Cairo, 
The secretariat was headed by a secretary-general (at present Yosef-el-Seba’i, of 
the United Arab Republic), and comprised representatives from the Chinese 
People’s Republic, Japan, India, Indonesia, Iraq, the United Arab Republic, the 
USSR, Algeria, Ghana, Guinea, the Congo, Cameroun and Uganda. The Conakry 

1 Novos vremya, October 7, 1960, p. 24. 


2 Kommunist Tadzbikistana, October 13, 1960. 
3 See G. A. von Stackelberg, “From Baku to Bandung,” Bulletin, June 1955, pp. 27—30. 
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conference of April 1960 established in addition an executive committee o£ 
27 persons representing, in addition to the ccuntries just listed, Korea, Iran, 
Kenya, the Lebanon, Liberia, the Mongolian People’s Republic, Morocco, 
Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, Somalia, South-West Africa, Tunisia, North Viet- 
Nam and Yemen. This executive committee meets twice a year, while the Council 
of the Committee, to which it is responsible and which comprises representatives 
from all these 27 countries, meets once between every two conferences. After the 
Conakry conference, the Solidarity Committee began to call itself the Organi- 
zation for the Solidarity of the Peoples of Africa and Asia (OSPAA).* The 
Solidarity Council and the permanent secretariat included representatives from 
the USSR,’ the present Soviet representative in the latter body being Gafu- 
Abdurrashidov. At the Cairo conference of December 1957, the Soviet delegation 
consisted of 27 members headed by Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Uzbek SSR Sharaf Rashidov, while -he Chinese delegation comprised 
20 persons headed by President of the Chinese Academy of Sciences Go Mo-jo. 

On the initiative of the Solidarity Council, an Afro-Asian economic con- 
ference and an Afro-Asian youth conference were held in Cairo on December 
8-11, 1958, and February 2—8, 1959, respectively.* Both these conferences were 
attended by Soviet delegations, on the latter occasion consisting of nine members, 
- mostly Union republic Komsomol first secretaries, headed by First Secretary oZ 
the Uzbekistan Komsomol K. Murtazaev." ; 

The conference of the Friends of Peace of Iraq held in Baghdad in April 1959 / 
took place independently of the Solidarity Courcil. It was attended by delegates 
from the USSR, the people’s democracies and Communist pa-ties from various 
countries, including Israel, the Lebanon, Indonesia and India, the Soviet Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Committee confining itself to a message of greeting in which it 
pointed out the close bonds linking the Afro-Asian solidarity movement with 
that of the Friends of Peace.* Similarly, the Solidarity Committee in Cairo merel~ 
sent a message of greeting to the Conference of Afro-Asian Writers held az 
Tashkent on October 7—12, 1958, which was attended by Mirzo Tursun-zade and 
Sofronov as members of the conference’s organizing committee.® The Soviez 
Solidarity Committee also had no official connection with the Congress of the 
International Union of Students which took place in October of this year in 
Baghdad.1° While neither the Cairo nor the Soviet Solidarity Committee, there- 
fore, was directly concerned with these conferences in Baghdad and Tashkent, 
the Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference held in Conakry on’ April 11—15 of this 
year was organized by the Solidarity Committee in Cairo and came as the second 
in this series after that held in Cairo in 1957. , 

4 Nene Zurcher Zeitung, May 10, 1960. 

5 Pravda, January 4, 1958. 

® Ibid., February 2 and 7, 1959, and Komsomolskaya pravda, February 3 and 7, 1959. 

7 Komsomolskaya pravda, July 31, 1959. 

8 Pravda, April 12, 1959. 

® Literaturnaya gazeta, October 9, 1958. See G. A. von Stackelberg, “The Spirit of Tashkent: £ 
Review of the Conference of Afro-Asian Writers,” Bulletin, December 1958, pp. 15—24. 

10 Pravda, October 9, 1960. 
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Thus, the recent conference in Stalinabad was not a continuation of the con- 
ferences in Cairo and Conakry, but rather the beginning of a new stage in the 
activities of the Soviet Solidarity Committee. Hitherto, these activities had 
consisted in: participating in the work of prepatatory committees and conferences 
of the Solidarity Committee in Cairo and in international conferences of the 
Friends of Peace in Stockholm and Tokyo; inviting various organizations and 
individuals from Asia and Africa to visit the Soviet Union (representatives of 
over thirty of these countries visited the USSR in response to such invitations) ;™ 
sending representatives abroad (in 1959—60, they visited Japan, India, Tunisia, 
the United Arab Republic, Indonesia, Guinea and other countries) ;1* organizing 
an “Africa Week” and “Algeria Week” in the USSR (on the latter occasion, in 
1959, 1,200,000 rubles were collected as aid for the Algerians) ;1° figuring as one 
of the founders of the University of Friendship of the Peoples in Moscow;14 and 
offering scholarships to students from Africa to study at places of higher education 
in the USSR (in 1960, 60 such scholarships were granted).15 But a solidarity 
conference on an all-Union scale with guests attending from the Afro-Asian 
countries was a new departure, and signifies the beginning of more independent 
action on the part of this specifically Soviet solidarity committee vis-a-vis the 
committee in Cairo. 


* 


The principal task of the Soviet Solidarity Committee is to promote Soviet 
propaganda and the implementation of Soviet policy at conferences organized 
by the Solidarity Committee in Cairo. The fulfillment of this task has not been 
without its difficulties. At the Cairo conference in 1957, for example, the dele- 
gations of the USSR and other Communist countries encountered opposition 
from the non-Communist delegations in their attempt to take the initiative into 
their own hands, Leader of the Ethiopian delegation Makesha Getachev declared 
that a number of delegations, in particular that of Burma, were disturbed by the 
obviously Communist spirit in which the conference was being conducted. Indian 
delegate Anup Singh insisted that a more moderate tone be given to the text of 
the official communiqué adopted by the conference. The majority of those 
present, he said, were not Communists and would make every effort to ensure 
that this fact was reflected in the text of the final communiqué. The conference’s 
rejection of the Communist draft resolution to the effect that the United States 
government was supporting a policy of racial discrimination and the removal 
from the resolution on imperialism of the paragraph in which the United States 
was accused of atrocities in Korea signified something of a defeat for the Com- 





1 Kommunist Tadzbikistana, October 11, 1960. 
12 Thid. 
13 Noros sremya, Octoker 7, 1960, p. 25. 


u G. A. von Stackelberg, “The University for the Friendship of Peoples,” Byl/etin, April 1960, 
pp. 16—20. 


15 Novos vremya, October 7, 1960. 
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munist delegations. The criticisms of Soviet imperialism in Hungary made by thz 
Ghana delegate Amu Aunakh constituted a further setback. 

In a leading article published in Pravda on December 1, 1957, the Soviet Part7 
leaders drew the attention of those attending the Cairo conference to the declara- 
tion signed on November 16 by repfesentatives of twelve Communist parties in 
power in the “socialist bloc” as “one of the most important documents of our 

-time.” They also hoped that the conference would subscribe to the “peace 
manifesto” drawn up by 64 Communist and pro-Communist patties, including that 
of Yugoslavia. The Communists succeeded in modifying to a considerable extent 
the agenda of the conference, but even so-the resolutions which it finally adopted 
were not so much specifically Communist as anti-West and anti-colonialist. 


The Soviet delegation also encountered difficulties when advancing its draft 
resolutions at the Afro-Asian economic conference in December 1958. A larg= 
proportion of those present rejected the proposal of Nesterov, head of the Soviet 
delegation, that Anglo-American “aggression” in the Near East should b= 
condemned. It was even proposed by an Indonesian delegate that the USSR b2 
excluded from the conference, on the grounds that only independent countries 
of Africa and Asia should participate in the work of organizations concerned 
with mutual economic aid in this sphere and that the USSR was neither an Asian 
nor an African country. Although it was favorably received by some delegates, 
this proposal was not adopted, but referred to a special committee. Anothe- 
question was also referred to a committee—that of inviting delegates from Nation- 
alist China and Southern Korea, which scarcely accorded with Soviet interests. 
Plans for creating a unified pro-Soviet economic bloc of Afro-Asian countries 
did not succeed: the conference did, indeed, set up an organization for Afto-Asian 
economic cooperation, but no Soviet delegates were elected to izs principal offices. 
Of the Communist countries, indeed, only China received such representation, 
and this, of course, was a considerable setback for the USSR in her rivalry with 
Communist China for influence in Africa, 

There was even greater opposition to Communist propaganda efforts at the 
youth conference of February 1959. A number of delegates made anti-Com- 
munist attacks, and some groups of young people organized anti-Communist 
demonstrations. Even before the conference opened, the Indonesian delegation 
declared that the attendance of a Soviet delegation (one of whose members was 
Khrushchev’s son-in-law Adzhubei) was not in accord with the “spirit of Ban- 
dung.” During the conference, delegates from South Vist-Nam and Japan 
proposed a resolution proclaiming the readiness of Afro-Asian youth to figh- 
Communism.1? In a paper on the role of women in the newly-emerging Afro- 
Asian countries, Mrs. Golan Ali criticized the “inhuman conditions” in which 
Chinese women, separated from their families, are obliged to work.1® These 
criticisms were ignored by Pravda in its report of February 7, 1959, which observed 





18 Nese Zurcher Zeitung, February 9, 1959. 
, | Ibid.; and Pravda, February 10, 1959. 
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that the paper “did not touch upon the most burning theme, that of the struggle 
of Afro-Asian youth for the liberty and independence of their countries,” and 
that it “caused profound dissatisfaction among the delegates.” When a message 
of greeting was read from Khrushchev at the closing session, voices were heard 
rejecting cooperation with either East or West. During this session, students of 
Cairo University organized demonstrations in which both anti-imperialist and 
anti-Communist slogans were called. Despite all efforts to present the proceedings 
of this conference in a light most favorable to the ‘Soviets, Pravda was obliged 
to admit that the proceedings were tense and marked by frequent conflicts 
between opposing points of view.1* . 

During this conference, the Egyptian illustrated weekly E/-Mosevver published 
an article by its editor-in-chief, Fikri Abaza, in which the writer pointed out the 
danger of Communism for the Arab world and appealed to Afro-Asian youth 
to beware of false hopes that the Eastern, Russian, camp would be consistent in 
its friendship. The Soviet newspaper Komsomolskaya pravda, which had ignored 
all expression of anti-Communist views at the conference, nevertheless reacted 
to this article, describing its author, together with editor Heikel and publisher 
Mostefa Amin, as “Arab voices attuned by the colonizers to the Voice of 
America.”° 

By way of contrast, the Conakry conference took place in an atmosphere 
more favorable to the Communists. The Soviet and Chinese delegations set 
the general tone, and although there was considerable discussion in the various 
committees, all resolutions dealing with fundamental questions were accepted 
at the plenary sessions without especial difficulty.*1 However, during the discus- 
sion of questions relating to CENTO and SEATO, Turkish delegate Nazlı 
Tilabar stated that in her opinion the conference was incorrect in describing 
these organizations and NATO as “aggressive.” The Bandung conference, she 
said, had approved the principle of non-interference in the affairs of other coun- 
tries: if a protest was to be made against these military alliances, it should be 
extended to cover all other military pacts.#* 

Evidently, in spite of the fact that the conferences held under the auspices 
of the Afro-Asian Solidarity Council were subjected to Communist pressure, 
the efforts to secure the adoption of pro-Communist resolutions and to win over 
all those present to the Communist point of view were by no means entirely 
successful. The Soviet leaders could not be completely satisfied with the position 
of their representatives in the Solidarity Council and its permanent secretariat. 
The permanent secretariat in Cairo is financed jointly by the USSR, Communist 
China and the United Arab Republic, and the anti-Communist attitude of the 
latter country, combined with differences on various specific questions such as 
that of the Indian-Chinese frontier, make it impossible to exploit fully the financing 

19 Pravda, February 9, 1959. 

20 Komsomolskaya pravda, February 8, 1959...“ ‘ 

21 Prapda, April 19, 1960. See “Die zweite afrikanische Solidarititskonferenz,” News Zurcher 
Zeitung, May 10, 1960, p. 5. 

23 Zafer, Ankara, Nisan (April) 14, 1960. 
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of the permanent secretariat in the political interests of the Communist bloc 
In the opinion of some of its members—e. g., the Indian representative Shr. 
Malavia—,** the permanent secretariat as a whole has never pursued Communis- 
aims, however active its Soviet and Chinese members may have been. As £ 
result of Chinese aggressive action on the Indian frontier and the action of 
Chinese Communists in Tibet, many non-Communist representatives were made 
to realize that association with .the Communists constituted a threat to their 
prestige. 

Another cause for Soviet dissatisfaction lay in disagreements with the Chinese 


Communists in the permanent secretariat. Sino-Soviet ideological rivalry in the 


Afro-Asian sphere was illustrated by the voting which took place on the subject 
of the text of the message sent by the permanent secretariat to the conference 
of African states held in Tunis on January 25-31, 1960, which referred to the 
pleasure with which the secretariat viewed the fact that “more and more peoples 
of Africa...are entering the family of Afro-Asian peoples, since each people 
which has acquired freedom strengthens and extends the neutral zone of peace.” 
This resolution, which clearly championed the policy of neutrality, was supportec 
by six of the eight countries represented in the secretariat, including the USSR. 
while Communist China and Guinea voted against it.24 

From the foregoing, it is clear why the Soviet leaders should seek other 
means of enhancing their influence in the sphere of Afro-Asizn solidarity. The 
Conakry conference showed that the holding of such conferences in countries 
which had fallen under strong Communist influence could promote the Soviet 
leaders’ aim, but for them this in itself was insufficient. At the Fifteenth Session 
of the United Nations General Assembly, in addition to Khrushchev’s proposals 
for replacing the office of Secretary-General by a three-man secretariat representing 
the Communist, Western and neutral blocs and for transferring the UN head- 
quarters to some country outside the United States, the Soviet celegation resisted 
the proposal of seventeen South American countries for extending the membership: 
of the Security Council from eleven to thirteen and also the proposal put forward. 
by these same countries in addition to ten others for increasing the membership. 
of the Economic and Social Council from eighteen to twenty. These proposals 
had been elaborated in accordance with the desires of the new Afro-Asian states, 
and the Soviet objections came as a surprise to many of those present at the 
Assembly. ‘ 

What took place in the.UN General Assembly was a reflection on a larger 
scale of developments at the Conakry conference. Here, the Communist proposals 
were designed to weaken the Afro-Asian Solidarity Council (or Organization) 
in order to strengthen Soviet influence. These proposals were to reduce the 
membership of the permanent secretariat, abolish the office of secretary-general 
(at present filled by Mr. Yosef-el-Seba’i, of the United Arab Republic) so that his 
functions could be exercised in turn by members of the secreteriat, and transfer 
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the headquarters of the secretariat from Cairo to some other country.*5 None of 
these proposals was accepted by the conference. On the contrary, in response 
to a proposal by the African delegates, the membership of the secretariat was 
increased, thereby considerably enhancing the influence of the African countries 
upon its work: as a result of the inclusion of representatives from Algeria, 

Guinea, the Congo and Uganda, the African and Asian countries are now equally 
represented. The only concession made to the Communists was the decision that 
the present secretary-general should remain in office for no longer than one year. 


It was because, under the circumstances, the Afro-Asian Solidarity Organiza- 
tion in Cairo would obviously not give wholehearted support to all Khrushchev’s 
demands made at the UN General Assembly any more than the official representa- 
tives of the Afro-Asian countries there had done, that the Soviet Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Committee decided to hold its first conference in this sphere. Stalinabad, 
as capital of the Tadzhik SSR, was chosen as the seat of the conference in order 
to stress its significance at least as far as the Asian countries were concerned. 
For the same reason, representatives were invited from all the Soviet republics 
in Central Asia, Kazakhstan and Transcaucasia and also from many autonomous 
republics of the RSFSR.** Unofficial representatives from non-Soviet Asia and 
North Africa included the Indian writer Shivdan Singh Chauhan, the Japanese 
lawyer and head of the delegation from the Japanese Solidarity Committee 
Taketo Makinouti, the Japanese representative in the Cairo permanent secretariat 
Masao Kitadzava, the Iraqi Mohammed Ali Kerim, the Indonesian student Abdul 
Sokur (now at the Moscow Higher Technical School), the North Vietnamese 
student Nguen Van Han (now at Moscow University), member of the per- 
manent secretariat of the Afro-Asian Solidarity Organization in Cairo Mrs. 
Bahiya Kerem (from the United Arab Republic), Mohammed Abdul Veli (from 
Yemen) and Ahmed Zemirlin (representative of the FLN), while Black Africa 
was represented almost entirely by students at present in Moscow—Ibrahim 
Mogibi (from Uganda), Traore Soriba (from Guinea), Kamel Chapeiu (from 
Cameroun), Ahmed Mohammed Barkallah (from Somalia) and Abd-el-Helim 
Omer (from the Sudan). The Soviet Party leaders remained in the background 
in order to encourage the impression that the conference was the voice of public 
opinion. Greetings sent to the conference included messages from the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions, the Committee of Soviet Women and a joint 
message from the Party Central Committee, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
and the Council of Ministers of ‘Tadzhikistan; among messages from abroad, 
that from the Permanent Secretariat of the Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee in 
Cairo is worth noting.*” The conference, for its part, sent messages of greeting 
to Khrushchev*8 and to the International Congress of Democratic Lawyers in 
Sofia. 





25 Neus Zkrcber Zeitung, May 10, 1960. 

88 Kommeanist Tadzbikistana, October 11, 1960. 
27 Ibid., October 12, 1960, p. 4. 

28 Ibid., October 13, 1960. 
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The only more or less detailed reports of the conference proceedings appeared 
in the local Soviet press, especially that of Tadzhikistan, the metropolitan press 
printing only brief reports. Six Western journalists accredited to Moscow whc 
had arrived in Stalinabad were not given facilities for telephoning their reporte 


to the West.2°® 
* 


The Stalinabad conference took place at the time when Khrushchev was 
advancing his proposals concerning modifications in the structure of the Unitec 
Nations, the immediate liquidation of colonialism and the situation in Algeriz 
and the Congo. The entire conference was consequently dominated by these 
proposals, although the official agenda contained only the two questions: (11 
the struggle of the Afro-Asian peoples against colonialism and imperialism anc 
(2) the work of the Soviet Committee of Afro-Asian Solidarity.2° One of the chie? 
purposes in organizing the conference was clearly indicated in a TASS teporz 
issued just before the opening. This quoted Deputy Secretary of the Soviez 
Solidarity Committee M. L. Dzhibladze as saying: 


The conference is being summoned at a time when all the peoples of Asia and 
Africa, all ‘progressive humanity is warmly discussing and resolutely supporting 
the declaration calling for the granting of independence to the colonial countries 
and peoples submitted for discussion in the United Nations General Assembly b7 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev. 


Perhaps the reason why the Stalinabad conference was only briefly reported 
in the central Soviet press was that Khrushchey’s proposals failed to win the 
unanimous support of the Afro-Asian representatives in the United Nations 
Be that as it may, extracts from Khrushchev’s speeches wete faithfully repeated 
at the conference. Mirzo Tursun-zade’s speech is typical: 


The proposal of the Soviet Union submitted by N. S. Khrushchev at the Fifteenth 
Session of the UN General Assembly to liquidate immediately the shameful system 
of colonialism . . . is a further realization of the Leninist nationality policy.... W2 
support wholeheartedly the just efforts of the Chinese people ta secure the expulsion 
of American occupying forces from the island of Taiwan....We demand aa 
immediate restoration of the legal rights of the Chinese People’s Republic in th2 
United Nations ....We wholeheartedly support the struggle of the Vietnames> 
people for the peaceful unification of their country....It is essential to find a 
solution to the Korean question, an essential condition for which is the immediate 
and complete evacuation of all American troops from South Korea... , We declare 
once more: the colonizers must leave Algeria! ... The Soviet people support th= 
struggle of the peoples of Oman... . The Soviet people support the just demand 
of the Indonesian people for the return of Western Irian... . We consider that th= 
colonizers must leave Goa . . . . Our public opinion warmly supports the struggle cf 
the people of Cameroun for full liberty and independence... We fervently acclaim th= 
noble initiative of head of the Soviet government Khrushchev in submitting th= 
question of the Congo for discussion by the Fifteenth Session of the UN Generel 


% Figaro, Paris, October 18, 1960. 
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a) 
Assembly, and demand that the troops of only African and Asian countries be left 
in the Congo: these troops must remain on Congo territory only with the agreement 
of the legally elected Congolese government of Mr. Lumumba.*! 


A few phrases from speeches by two Africans now studying in Moscow are 
worth quoting to show the results of their political processing. Kamel Chapeiu 
stated: 


Lenin gave usa clear idea of the right of nations to self-determination.... Our 
old masters are ruling in Cameroun, colonialism has given way to neocolonialism. ... 
UN troops in the Congo behaved in the most shameful manner: they sowed con- 
fusion in the Congo. We demand that interference by troops of the United Nations 
be stopped and that the rule of the central government of the Congo be completely 
restored. Not one country of the Western bloc could have proposed a resolution like 
the draft declaration of the Soviet government on the liquidation of colonialism.** 


—and Ibrahim Mogibi: 

The people of Uganda boldly opposed the inclusion of Uganda in the East African 
Federation, the establishment of which was prepared by Britain and was designed 
to spread race rule over the whole of Southern Africa. ... The people of Uganda, 
together with all freedom- and peace-loving peoples, support the proposal of 

. Soviet premier Khrushchev and Dr. Nkrumah at the Fifteenth UN General Assembly 
for the liquidation of the colonial system in all its forms.** 


Among the speeches by other persons present, those of Mrs. Bahiya Kerem, 
Ahmed Zemirlin, Taketo Makinouti and Masao Kitadzava are of some interest. 
Apart from a few compliments of a general nature, Mrs. Bahiya Kerem condemned 
colonialism and racial discrimination in general and cautious terms and said a 
few heartfelt words on behalf of Algeria. Evidently, she preferred to leave the 
business of praising Khrushchev’s proposals in UNO and his championing of 
the Afro-Asian peoples to the Soviet delegates. Ahmed Zemirlin read the 
message sent by the Permanent Secretariat of the Solidarity Committee in Cairo. 
This was couched in moderate terms: it mentioned the question of disarmament, 
the struggle for universal peace and international friendship, and pointed out 
the “remarkable fact” that the Afro-Asian delegation, headed by Khrushchev 
and the five leaders of “positive neutrality,” are the most active in their insistence 
on the urgent necessity of establishing a lasting peace and securing general 
disarmament. 35 Despite its numerical strength, the Japanese delegation confined 
itself to speeches of a general character at the conference’s opening and closing 
sessions: in political matters, it dealt only with questions directly relating to 
Japan-i.e., the American-Japanese treaty, the abolition of American military 
bases and the return of Okinawa. The delegation from the Japanese Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Committee presented gifts to the women of Tadzhikistan and the 
Soviet Solidarity Committee. 

31 Kommunist Tadzbikistana, October 11, 1960, p. 2. 

32 Ibid., October 12, 1960, p. 2. 

-33 Ibid., October 13, 1960, p. 1. 
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One striking feature of the conference is the small attention devoted to China 
and the absence of a Chinese delegation. In the list of numerous guests from 
foreign countries given in Kommunist Tadzbikistana on October 11, 1960, there 
is no mention of China, and none of the reports issued by the Soviet press and by 
TASS mentions any speeches by a Chinese delegate during the conference 
proceedings. Not until the report of the city meeting marking the close of the 
conference is there mention of a Lia Chih-tsin, who spoke of the great achievements 
of the Chinese People’s Republic during the eleven years of its existence and 
declared that the Chinese people would continue to the end the fight for the 
liquidation of colonialism and the triumph of the common cause of Communism. 36 
Evidently, the Chinese Communist leaders preferred to remain uncommitted 
in their policy vis-a-vis the Afro-Asian countries and in the choice of methods 
for spreading Communism in these countries. The absence of North Korean 
representatives is likewise notable. 

Anti-American propaganda occupied a large share of the speeches made at 
the conference. Mirzo Tursun-zade declared that “the imperialists of the USA 
are playing a particularly disgusting role in imperialism with regard to the 
African peoples,” and accused the United States of having, “a few days after the 
proclamation of the Congo’s independence, embarked, ‘together with her partners 
in NATO, upen armed aggression against the new-born republic through the 
agency of the Belgians... with the aim of retaining for the monopolists the 
enormous profits extorted by exploitation from the Congolese.” He repeated the 
assertion frequently made by Soviet propaganda that American aid, as a rule, is 
offered with the object of “enslaving the peoples and preparing for a new wat,” 
and that “those countries which receive aid from the USA have not advanced, 
but are in an economically worse position than’ before.”3? Rector of the Turk- 
menian State University P. Azimov said, “The conference cannot pass over in 
silence the danger presented by American imperialism, which is reviving revanchist 
forces in Western Germany,”38 while Kamel Chapeiu rehearsed his well-learnt 
lesson that “France received aid from NATO and American arms are sowing 
death in Cameroun.” 39 

Soviet anti-American propaganda was also reflected in the resolutions adopted 
by the conference. The general resolution declared: / 


Imperialist monopolies, above all those of the USA, are striving to retain 
colonial exploitation, at whatever price and in whatever form. They are attempting 
to impose a puppet government.... They are binding young independent states 


30 Thid., October 13, 1960, p. 1. 

37 Ibid., October 11, 1960, p. 2. See Georg A. von Stackelberg, “Soviet African Studies as a Weapon 
of Soviet Policy,” Bulletin, September 1960, p. 13, and V. V. Bogoslovsky, “Ob ideologicheskikh 
osnovakh politiki SShA v Afrike” (The Ideological Foundations of United States Policy in Africa), 
Problemy sostokovedeniya, 1959, No. 6, pp. 155—56." 

38 Kommsmist Tadzbikistana, October 13, 1960, p. 1. 

3 Ibid., October 12, 1960, p. 2. These anti-American statements served as a signal for intensified 
attacks against the “imperialists” in general and the USA in particular in the press of the national Soviet 
republics. One vicious attack was that by the poet and member of the Soviet Solidarity Committee 
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with the chains of unjust agreements, they are fighting to preserve the old and 
create new military bases on others’ territory .,. .. The USA and the powers be- 
longing to the aggressive blocs NATO, SEATO and CENTO still look upon the 
peoples of Asia and Africa as cannon fodder and upon their territory as a cares 
bridgehead.40 

The resolution on the Congo accused the United States of interfering in the 
Congo’s internal affairs and of championing Mr. Hammarskjöld, who for his part 
was censured for conniving at such interference.41 An even stronger tone was 
noticeable in the speeches of some delegates,which, like the Congo resolution, 
reflected, in their attacks upon the United States and Mr. Hammarskjéld personally, 
Khrushchev’s demands for the establishment of a three-man secretariat. Mirzo 
Tursun-zade, for example, declared: “We brand Hammarskjéld as an object of 
shame, through whose agency the colonizers are attempting to realize their dark 
schemes.” 

Of particular significance was the statement made by Mufti Ziyautdin Ba- 
bakhanov, head of the Moslem Ecclesiastical Administration for Central Asia 
and Kazakhstan. “The Moslems of Central Asia and Kazakhstan,” he said, 
“wholeheartedly support the declaration of the USSR put forward by the head 
of the Soviet state, N. S. Khrushchev, at the session of the United Nations 
General Assembly.” 42 The very participation of the Mufti in the proceedings 
of the conference—he was elected to its presidium—indicates the methods pursued 
by the Soviet Afro-Asian. Solidarity Committee in promoting its propaganda 
among the Moslem peoples of Africa and Asia and also the complete subordination 
of the Soviet Moslems’ spiritual leaders to the interests of Soviet propaganda. 

So much for the principal aim which the Soviet propagandists set themselves 
in promoting the Stalinabad conference. There was, however, another aim— 
that of attracting the maximum degree of attention to the Soviet government’ s 
nationality policy and to the successes achieved as a result of this policy in the 
various Soviet republics. At the Stalinabad conference, it was the official rep- 
resentatives of these republics who were made the mouthpiece for this propagan- 
da: Mirzo Tursun-zade spoke of achievements in Tadzhikistan, Minister of Social 
Security of the Kazakh SSR Bolzhan Bultrinov lauded those in Kazakhstan, 
and so on. The paper Kommunist Tadzhikistana devoted a great deal of space to 
speeches on this subject. One gains the impression that the purpose of these 
statements was not merely to lend support to the claims made on behalf of Soviet 
nationality policy by Khrushchev in the United Nations, but also to refute the 
charges of colonialism and imperialism that were leveled against the USSR 
itself in the UN General Assembly and in the Western press.** 

It is noteworthy that a number of speeches at the conference included the 
peoples of Latin America as well as of Asia and Africa among those “oppressed 

40 Kosemsunist Tadzbikistana, October 14, 1960, p. 2. 

41 Thid. 
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and exploited by the colonizers.” “The proposals made by N. S. Khrushchev 
at the session of the UN General Assembly,” declared Mirzo Tursun-zade, 
“are warmly supported by all men of good will, by the peoples of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America.” Kamel Chapeiu asserted that “the imperialists are striving 
by means of armed invasions to hamper the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin. 
America in carrying through their independent policies.” Even the head of the 
delegation from the Japanese Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee, Taketo Makinouti, 
referred explicitly to the “national-liberation movement of the peoples of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America.” 44 

This inclusion by the Soviets of the Latin American peoples among those 
“oppressed by the colonizers” found its first expression in the rules governing 
the admission of students to the University of the Friendship of the Peoples in 
Moscow.‘ At the Conakry conference, many speakers stressed the importance 
of cooperation between the Latin American countries and the Afro-Asian Soli- 
darity Organization. Consequently, speculations that the work of this organization 
may in the near future be extended to cover the Latin American countries® and 
that “representatives” from these countries will be included in the permanent 
secretariat in Cairo are by no means without foundation. 


* 


The work of the Stalinabad conference was accompanied by public meetings 
in the city, by concerts in honor of those attending, by press conferences, re- 
ceptions and visits to the sights of Stalinabad and its environs. A new departure 
was the planting by delegates of an “avenue of solidarity” as a symbol of the 
friendship binding the peoples of the two great continents.47 

From the Soviet leaders’ point of view, the primary significance of the Sta- 
linabad conference lies, not in its resolutions, but in the fact that it demonstrated 
the existence of other means for Soviet infiltration into the Afro-Asian countries 
independently of the central Solidarity Organization in Cairo. The presence of 
large numbers of students from these countries in the educational institutions of 
Moscow, which was exploited for the first time at Stalinabad, will enable the Soviet 
leaders, under the auspices of the Soviet Solidarity Committee, to promote 
further propaganda campaigns in support of their policies, regardless of whether 
the permanent sectetariat in Cairo is in agreement with them or not. The un- 
limited means placed at the disposal of the Committee and the financial depen- 
dence, to a certain degree, of the Cairo permanent secretariat upon the USSR 
enhance still further the influence of the Committee, which, when necessary. 
will be able to supersede the functions of the Cairo organization in any measutes 
concerning the Afro-Asian countries. Interesting in this connection is the in- 
formation conveyed in a speech by Prorector of the University of the Friendship 
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of the Peoples R. G. Romanov that in 1961 a “world forum of youth” will be 
held to discuss the subject of “youth in the middle of the twentieth century and 
its problems.” “This forum,” he said, “will serry the ranks of the young fighters 
for peace against colonialism.” 48 Nothing was said on the question as to who was 
to organize the forum or where it would take place. 

The Stalinabad conference was thus the first step taken by the Soviet Solidarity 
Committee toward action independent of the permanent secretariat in Cairo. 
This may be the reason for the absence of a Chinese Communist delegation and 
also for the reserved tone of the message of greeting sent by the permanent 
secretariat in Cairo. It should also be noted that more obvious references were made 
at the Stalinabad conference to Communism as the proper goal for the peoples 
of Africa in their development. Hitherto, hints in this direction had only been 
given in the Soviet “theoretical” political press, which spoke of the possibility 
of “non-capitalist development” for the countries south of the Sahara.*® Speaking 
at the conference, Mirzo ‘Tursun-zade observed that “the imperialists are attempt- 
ing in vain to frighten the peoples of Asia and Africa with Communism,” and 
reminded his hearers of Khrushchev’s assertion: “All peoples will realize, and 
realize soon, that... the Communist parties are parties which truly express ‘the 
will of the people in their struggle for liberty and independence.” 50 





48 Thid., October 13, 1960, p. 1. 

49 Problemy vostokovedenipa, 1960, No. 1, p. 15. See Georg A. von Stackelberg, “ ‘Peaceful Coexistence’ 
Between the Communists and the National Bourgeoisie,” Bulletin, July 1960, p. 9. 

50 Kommunist Tadzhikistana, October 11, 1960, p. 2. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


Fuel Resources of the USSR 


The Seven-Year Plan for 1959-65 provides for greater economy in both the 
supply and consumption of fuel in the USSR. As a result of increased productiom 
of the most economical types of fuel, greater efficiency in its use, the modification 
of various industrial processes, the improvement of technical equipment in all 
branches of industry and the streamlining of the fuel economy, capital expend- 
iture on fuel supplies will also be smaller: while industrial production as a whol= 
is to rise during this period by 80 percent, the planned increase in fuel output is 
only 67 percent. Apart from their intrinsic expediency, these measures ar2 
prompted by a desire to bring fuel production as far as possible into line with 
that of the United States, which since World War II has been forcing th= 
output of more economic types of fuel—petroleum and natural gas—at the expens2 
of the coal industry. 

It is only during the last year or two that the Soviet press has begun to publish 
information on the state of the country’s fuel supplies, which previously had 
belonged to the category of secret information. Generally speaking, however, 
it may be said that the relative importance of various types of fuel has tended 
to vary from one stage to the next in the development of the country’s industrz 
and general economy, in accordance with various political, technical and economi= 
factors. 

During the years 1950—57, the proportion of the total number of industrial 
workers engaged in the production of fuel and power showed little change. 
The following table gives this proportion as a percentage: 


Workers Employed in Producing: 1950 1955 1957 
Fuel (including Coke) .......0.e0ses: 7.7 7.7 7.9 
Electricity and Heat ............0c00 1.4 1.5 1.6 


Total eeri an r ia 9.1 9.2 9.5 


SOURCE: A. F. Zasyadko, Toplno-mergeischeskaya promysblemost SSSR, 1959—65 (The Fuel end Power Industry of the USSE, 
1959—65), Moscow, 1959, p 10. 


The same is true of capital equipment: 


Capital Invested in: 1950 1955 1957 
Buel Induszry ........... 0. eee cece eee 15.7 18.4 18.0 
Production of Electricity and Heat .... 9.3 11.4 12.7 

Total vse dweiceaiones setae ve 26.0 29.8 30.7 


NOTE: The total for 1950 is reproduced as Zasyadko gives it, although ıt should perhaps be 25 0. 
SOURCE A. F. Zasyadko, Topleano-ensrpetecheskape presryshlenwost SSSR, 1959—65 (The Fuel and Power Industry of the USSL, 
1959—65), Moscow, 1959, p. 10. 


Current investments in the fuel and power industry in relation to the total 
current investments in the country’s economy showed a certain decline, due to a 
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slowing down in the development of the coal industry. This relation is expressed 
by the following percentagés: 


Current Investments in: . 1955 ' 1957 1958 





Coal oi sce vin eeaieeiel ee eea ey nimesi 6.0 6.1 5.5 
Petroleum and Gas ....... eee eee eee 6.7 5.9 6.7 
Power Stations ...........- Een aE 7.6 6.6 6.5 

Total -sissicsicleeteee eu seve nent a's 20.3 18.6 18.7 


NOTE: The 1958 figure for electric power stations reflects the reduction’ in the program for constructing hydroelectric stations, 


SOURCE: A.F. Zesyadko, Teplvwe-curgeticherkaya premysblensst SSSR, 1959—65 (The Fuel and Power Industry in the USSR, 
1959—65), Moscow, 1959, p. 10. 


Technical progress in various branches of industry exerted a very considerable 
effect upon fuel consumption, as the following figures, representing the fuel 
consumption in kilograms per unit of production, show: 


` 1950 1955 1957 1958 
1 Kilowatt-Hour of Electricity ......essesssessees. 0.54 0.48 0.45 0.44 
1 Metric Ton of Open-Hearth Steel .....esseseseee 233 203 202 195 
1 Metric Ton of Converter Pig Iron ....ess.sesseee 935 837 816 785 
Rail Transportation of 10,000 Kilometer-Tons....... 221 185 171 163 


NOTE: The figures for pig iron indicate the number of kilograms of coke required per unit of production; in the other cases, quantities 
are given in terms of one of a number of foels used. In the first item, which refers to raion power stations, Zasyadko grves the figures 543, 
480, 450 and 438 (kilograms) respectively, but, on the basis of data 1n Blsktricheskas stextsis, 1959, No. 1, p. 2, we have treated these figures 
as representing quantities in grams. The loads in the last item are gross and cover all types of mulroad transportation. 


SOURCE: A. F. Zasyadko, Tephonecmrpsticheckape promysblemest SSSR, 1959—65 (The Fuel and Power Industry of the USSR, 
1959—65), Moscow, 1959, p 12. f 


The technical reconstruction of Soviet industry was carried through on the 
basis of an increase in the supply and consumption of various types of mineral fuel. 


Output of Mineral Fuel 


(in Metric Tons) 
Coal Petrolexm Peat Total 
1913......... 29,100,000 9,200,000 1,700,000 42,000,000 
1928......... 35,500,000 11,600,000 5,300,000 53,400,000 
1932 se sioe'e eres 64,400,000 21,400,000 13,500,000 100,400,000 
1937 EREE 128,000,000 28,500,000 ' , 24,000,000 172,800,000 
1940......... 165,900,000 31,100,000 33,200,000 203,100,000 
1950......... 261,100,000 37,900,000 36,000,000 279,400,000 
1905S access 391,300,000 70,800,000 50,800,000 435,000,000 
1956......065 429,200,000 83,800,000 44,300,000 475,000,000 
1957... .. cee 463,000,000 98,500,000 54,000,000 485,000,000 
1958......... 496,000,000 113,000,000 52,800,000 — 
1959..... ee 506,500,000 129,500,000 — — 


NOTE: The total fuel output Is given in terms of best-quality coal (calorific value 7,000 calories per kilogram). 
SOURCES: I. M. Budnıtsky, Bkesosrka agehesi promysblennasti SSSR (The Economics of the Soviet Coal Industry), Moscow, 1959, 


p. 28; Reports of the Central Seanstical Authonty on the fulfillment of state plans for the development of the national economy In 1958 
and 1959, Pravda, January 16, 1959, and Ixrestsa, January 22, 1960. 


The following breakdown of fuel consumption (in percentages according to 
calorific value) shows that considerable changes haye taken place since the 
Revolution: 
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1913 1956 1958 


Coal E E 54.7 75.5 73.9 
Petroleum .........4.-0. . 144 9.8 10.3 
PEE eo n aE aaa Ret + 1.0 4.2 4.1 
Woodi. cvvisavasaucacsns “30.2 5.9 44 
Shale Oil ..........-2600- — 0.7 0.8 
Natural Gas.......-... e+ Lo 3.9 6.5 


SOURCE: L M. Budnitsky, Hhoassrka sgelvel promyshlemesti SSSR (The Eccaomics of the Soviet Coal ladustry), Moscow, 1959, p. 29. 


The growing importance of petroleum and of the newer fuels, shale oil and 
natural gas, is apparent from the following breakdown of the country’s fuel and 
power resources in 1940—58 (in percentages): 


: ‘ 1940 1950 1655 1958 
Coal Ae Oee a a ett 59.1 66.1 64.3 59.6 
Petroleum ..........eceeeeeees 18.7 17.4 22.1 25.7 
Peat occ siskbv eed asione srias 5.7 4.8 4.3 3.4 
Woodi heann eenid e teen iea 14.3 9.0 6.7 5.2 
Shale Oil...........cccceeeeees 0.3 0.4 ` 0.7 0.7 
Natural Gas ......... saToradca sists 1.9 2.3 2.4 5.4 
Hydroelectric Power............ 1.4 f 2.5 2.6 3.5 


SOURCE: A. F. Zasyadko, Teplisw-murgwicheskaye premycslmnest SSSR, 1959—65 (The Foel and Power Industry in the USSR, 
1959—65), Moscow, 1959, p. 17. P 

The rise in coal production as a proportion of the total fuel output will be 
noted. In certain economic regions, this propordon was even higher. The percent- 
age of coal in the total consumption of fuel was higher still: 


1940 1950 1955 1958 
Coal ec dsic seins yeateeains 8c dvae oie as aaa 69.4 75.9 77.0 74.5 
Petroleum (Excluding Low-Boiling Products). . 8.3 7.1 9.2 10.1 
Peats eeoa e See tise arnai nET EUCARO te 6.0 5.0 4.3 3.6 
Wood s ieres aee eieaa taena ain ae) 4 9.1 6.6 4.8 
Shale Qil sec ssssesicsdoicsisdidsssessstsss 0.3 0.5 0.7 0.8 
Natural Gas scsncesotersoteurietess e tads 1.9 2.4 2.2 6.2 


SOURCE: A. F. Zasyadko, Tophvxs-amergeticheskaya promyshlamost SSSR, 1959—65 (The Fuel and Power Industry of the USSR, 
1959—65), Moscow, 1959, p. 17. 


According to the “control figures” laid down by the Twenty-first Party 
Congress for the period 1959—65, overall industrial output is to increase during 
this period by 80 percent above the 1958 level; in Group A (heavy industry), 
the increase is to be 85—88 percent, and in Group B (light industry), 62—65 
percent. Production of the principal types of fuel is to be developed accordingly, 
taking into account technical progress in the exploitation of fuel and power 
resources and also changes in the relative importance of each individual type. 
During the current year, the output of petroleum is to increase by nearly 15,000,000 
metric tons to a total of 144,000,000 tons,1 and of natural gas by over one third 
to more than 53,000,000,000 cubic meters; that of coal, chiefly coking and steam 
coals obtained by open-cut mining, is to increase by 1.7 percent. There is also to 
be an increase in the manufacture of oil products: the output of low-boiling 
products is to rise during 1960 by 9.3 percent—that of diesel fuel in particular 


1 See speech by A. N. Kosygin, Izvestia, October 28, 1959, p. 2. 
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by 15 percent. For the first time in the USSR, production is to be begun of oils 
with high anticorrosion and other properties. As a result, the proportion of 
petroleum and natural gas in the total fuel output is to rise in 1960 from 35.3 to 
38.7 percent.® aa 


By 1965, the output of petroleum is to be more than doubled, reaching a 
total of'240,000,000 metric tons, while that of natural gas is to reach an annual 
figure of 150,000,000,000 cubic meters. On the other hand, that of coal is planned 
to be no more than 600,000,000—612,000,000 tons—an increase of only 21—23 
percent over the 1958 level; in the eastern regions, the increase is fixed at 40—45 
_ percent, arid in the European USSR at 16 percent. Only coking coal is to reach 
the annual figure of 150,000,000—156,000,000 tons, which will mean an increase 
of 59-65 percent above the 1958 level. Thus, the annual increase in coal produc- 
tion, having fallen in 1959 from 30,000,000 tons to 10,500,000 tons (i.e., to 
2 percent), will further decline in 1960 to 8,600,000 tons (i.e., to 1.7 percent), 

This slowing down of coal production has:so far not succeeded in removing 
the glut of coal stocks at mines in the Donbass, which by the end of 1959 had 
reached threatening proportions and which may increase further in the course 
of 1960. Until 1957, for example, supplies of anthracite culm were fully used up 
by power stations and industrial plants, but in the next two years requirements 
for this type of fuel decreased with the conversion of these plants to cheaper 
fuels such as natural gas and mazout or petroleum residue, which released 
9,000,000 tons of culm in 1959. By the end of 1959, stocks of culm had risen 
to 7,900,000 tons, as against 3,100,000 tons at the beginning of the year. Domestic 
boilers are at present of too primitive design to permit the use of culm for heating 
purposes. 

Theproductionofshaleoil, whichuptonowhas not madean important contribu- 
tion to Soviet fuel supplies, is to increase from the 1958 figure of 13,200,000 tons 
to 21,500,000 tons in 1965, while that of peat is to rise from the 1958 level of 
` 52,800,000 tons to 71,000,000 tons in 1965. 


These changes in output will naturally also be reflected in consumption rates. 
Thus, by 1965, the proportion of coal in the total quantity of fuel consumed will 
fall to 57.1 percent, as against 74.5 percent in 1958, while the proportions of 
petroleum and natural gas will rise to 14.8 and 21.19 percent in 1965, as against 
10.1 and 6.2 percent in 1958 respectively.4 


Despite thenumerous criticisms thathave been made on this score, theabnormally 
high distances over which fuel supplies are transported, so far from decreasing, 
have actually increased since 1913. That this is due to faulty planning in the 
exploitation of fuel resources is indicated by the fact that since the Revolution 
much has been done to bring the centers of the manufacturing industry closer 





2 Ibid. 

3 G. Krasnikovsky, “O chem bolit dusha mashinista kombaina Seldina” (What is on Combine 
Driver Seldin’s Mind), Promyshlenno-skonomicheskaya gazeta, April 13, 1960, p. 2. 

4 A. F. Zasyadko, Toplsno-snergeticheskaya promyshlennost SSSR, 1959—65 (The Fuel and Power 
Industry of the USSR, 1959—65), Moscow, 1959, p. 19. 
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to the country’s sources of fuel. Before the’Revolution, the country’s industry 
was extremely unevenly distributed, individual branches being largely concen- 
trated in a few administrative centers with the result that the manufacturing 
industry was divorced, territorially speaking, from the mining industry and the 
sources of other raw materials. Thus, about’50 percent of the manufacturing 
and only 3 percent of the mining industry wes to be found in the north-wes- 
and central regions, while 17 percent of the former and 62 percent of the latter 
were situated in the Volga region, the Urals and Siberia. In 1913, about 87 percen- 
of the country’s coal was mined in the Donets Basin and 75 percent of its oil came 
from Baku, while almost all the mineral coke (as opposed to coke derived from. 
peat) and almost 75 percent of the iron ore were obtained in the southern regions. 
i.e., in the Donets and Central Dnieper basins. On the other hand, in 1958, more 
than one quarter of the country’s entire industrial production, including 47 
percent of the'coal, 39 percent of the power supply, 40.2 percent of the pig iror 
and 46.2 percent of the steel, was located in the eastern regions (including the 
Urals but not the Volga region). Although these changes in the country’s indus- 
trial distribution took place in connection witk the rapid development of its fuel 
exploitation and in the interests of economy, the burden laid on the transportation 
system was not diminished, as the following figures show: 


Average Distances Traveled by Fuel Loads 


A (Kilometers) 
1913 1940 1350 1955 1957 1958 
All Loads ............. 496 700 722 766 815 805 
Coal tie eeedavas ce 485 701 €70 686 741 729 
Wood esios ise Sine 197 252 241 314° 352 374 
] i | Se ee — 81 77 125 122 122 
Petroleum.......... 601 1,234 1,205 1,309 1,326 1,369 


SOURCE: D. I. Maslakov, Tophsay balans SSSR (The Fuel Balance of the USSR), Moscow, 1960, p. 150. 


From these figures, it will be seen that the increase in the average distances 
traveled by various types of fuel loads is considerable, not only when the lates= 
figures are compated with those for 1913, but even with those for 1940 or later. 
Moreover, not merely one, but all types of fuel are concerned. 

On the subject of the output of fuel per head of the population in the USSE. 
as compared with the USA, it is interesting to note a certain change of attitude 
on the patt of Soviet specialist writers. Maslakov states: 

According to various American commissions and economists, the total outpu- 
` of fuel in the USA in 1975 will be approximately 1,800—1,900 million tons, i.e.. 
only 200—300 million tons higher than the corresponding total for the USSR ir. 

1972. ... In the USA, fuel output per head of the population will be about 9 tons ir. 

1975, as against 8.5 tons in 1956. In the Soviet Union, approximately 6.5 tons o? 

fuel will be obtained per head of the population in 1972, instead of 2.5 tons in 1956... 


Maslakov then proceeds to ask whether, in fulfilling its “basic economic 
task” of catching up with the USA, the USSR must necessarily overtake the USA 


5, D. I. Maslakov, Toplisny balans SSSR. (The Fuel Balance of the USSR), Moscow, 1960, pp. 19—20. 
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? 
in fuel production per head of the population, and observes that “an analysis of 
„the structure of fuel output and consumption in the USA shows that this is not 
absolutely necessary.” He points out the high proportion of fuel in the USA 
consumed by motor transport, of which five-sixths consists of private automobiles, 
and observes that the USSR has no intention of emulating the USA in this 
specifically American trend. Having overtaken the USA in the absolute produc- 
tion of petroleum, the USSR will be able to exploit its fuel more rationally for 
industrial purposes. ; 
‘ Maslakovtakesa similar attitude on the questions of electricity output. He quotes 
a “commission” of a certain American senator as proposing that the annual output 
of electricity be raised by 1975 to 1,380,000 million kilowatt-hours as the result 
of an annual rate of increase during the intervening period of 4 percent. The 
annual rate of increase in the USSR being much higher, the USSR will certainly 
be able to overtake the USA on this score in the next 12—15 years. He goes on: 


However, the Soviet Union has no need during this period to overtake the USA 
in output of electric energy per head of the population. ... Capitalist countries are 
characterized by a high consumption of electric energy for non-industrial purposes.... 
Suffice it to say that in the USA about 9,000—10,000 million kilowatt-hours of 
electricity are consumed annually in advertizing. . . . The advantages of a socialist 
economy permit our country to make more rational use of the available electricity 
and to ensure a higher degree of electrification of the national economy.® 


According to Soviet specialists, changes in the relative importance of various 
types of fuel and power will become further enhanced during the next few yeats. 
Speaking at a session of the Supreme Soviet in November 1957, Khrushchev 
announced that the output of the main branches of Soviet industry would increase 
rapidly during the next fifteen years. Since the fuel requirements of the national 
economy are planned to increase by 58 percent during the Seven-Year-Plan— 
ie., by 1965 as compared with 1958—, they may be expected to show a further 
increase of 50-52 percent by 1972. The planned output of the principal forms 
of fuel and power in 1972 as compared with 1965 may therefore be expressed 
as follows: 


1965 1972 Percentage Increase 

Coal (Million Tons). ......ssssssseeresserseresee 600—612 750—765 25 
Petroleum (Million Tons). ......sssseresesseresse 230—240 430—450 87.0—87.5 
Gas (Thousand Million Cubic Meters) .....+..--++ 150 320—330 113—120 
Peat (Million Tons)........sesserersreerreeesete 71 75—80 5.5—6.5 
Shale Oil (Million Tons) .....s.ssersessesresesre 21.5 30.0 140 
Wood (Million Cubic Meters) .....-...eeee eee nee 75 70 —6.5 
Hydroelectricity (Thousand Million KWH) ......-- 90—96 160—180 72—87 

Total (Million Tons).........sesesesereeee 1,050—1,072 1,650—1,715 56—59 


NOTE: The total output ss given in terms of best-quality coal (calorific value 7,000 calocies per kilogram), 
SOURCE: A. F. Zesyadko, Teplow-cwrguticheckaye promyiblesnest SSSR, 1959—65 (The Puel and Power Industry of the USSR, 
1959—65), Moscow, 1959, p. 28. : 
As a result of these changes, the proportion made up by coal in the total fuel 
output will be reduced by 1972 to 32 percent, as against 43 percent in 1965, while 


8 Ibid., p. 21. 
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the proportions accounted for by petroleum and gas will rise to 37.5 and 23.5 
percent respectively. Even so, an absolute increase in coal production to the annual 
figure of approximately 765 million tons in 1972 will be required as a result of 
the general rise that is planned in Soviet industry as a whole.?An important part 
in the country’s economy is evidently also to be played by gas as a fuel. Estimated. 
gas supplies in the whole of the. USSR amount to 19,300,000 million cubic 
meters, of which 8,300,000 million cubic meters, or 44 percent, fall to European. 
Russia (including the Caucasus), 6,200,000 million cubic'meters, or 32 percent, 
to Siberia, and 4,600,000 million cubic meters, or' 24 percent, to Central Asia. 
The-largest share of the total, or 59 percent, is located in the RSFSR; of the other 
republics, Turkmenia has 13 percent, Uzbekistan 9.3 percent, the Ukraine 8.2 
percent, and Kazakhstan 5.5 percent.§ 

There is considerable wastage resulting from the inappropriate distribution. 
and consumption of fuels. Railroad locomotives, for example, should run on a 
mixtute of selected high-grade coals, and domestic boilers should be supplied 
with only large coal; but in fact consumers are given low-grade coal, anthracite. 
culm, slack, etc., even the railroads being fobbed off with small anthracite con- 
taining a large proportion of culm. Instead of the assorted coal that they require, 
sugar refineries receive large quantities of anthracite dust or slack, which lowers 
the steam generating capacity of the boilers, reduces the refineries’ rate of turnover 
and causes stocks of sugar beet to be kept for prolonged periods under unsuitable 
conditions before they can be processed. The consequent losses in sugar content 
result in the failure of the sugar refining industry to reach the planned sugar 
output by hundreds of thousands of tons. Clearly, large quantities of fuel are 
wasted or overconsumed, and the efficiency of industry:and transport is reduced.® 

Generally speaking, therefore, a constant decrease is observable in the con- 
sumption of wood in relation to other, mineral, types of fuel, particularly petroleum 
and gas. Another feature that attracts attention is the discrepancy between the 
proportions accounted for by coal and petroleum in the total quantities of fuel 
produced and fuel consumed—discrepancies which are also observable, although 
to a lesser degree, in the output and consumption of other types of fuel. (In the 
case of petroleum, the discrepancy is due to the fact that the consumption figures 
include for the most part only the petroleum residue used as fuel oil and the 
heavy motor and diesel fuels used for power generators, while light motor fuel, 
especially aviation fuels, is omitted for military reasons.) Finally, there are signs 
that the USSR will abandon its declared aim of overtaking the United States in 
the production of fuel per head of the population. GA Vidit 





7 Zasyadko, op. cit., p. 29. J 
8 F. Trebin, “Gazovye resursy SSSR” (The USSR’s Gas Resources), Proszyshlenno-tkonomsicheshaya 


gazela, September 9, 1959. . 
9 Maslakov, op. cit., pp. 14—16. 
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Domestic Affairs 


Voices of Protest from Below 


On September 2, 1960, [zvestia published an article with the scathing title 
“The Idlers are Clambering onto Parnassus.” The length of the article, its 
prominent position in the newspaper and the open threat to the “‘idlers” suggest 
that the order for its publication came “from above.” It expressed concern at the 
fact that illegal underground magazines appear regularly in Moscow and Lenin- 
gtad. Obviously the persons responsible for them disagree with the Party line 
‘in art and even more'with the general system of literary control. The Jzvestia 
article tears to pieces one such magazine, Sintaksis, which apparently takes the 
liberty of “ridiculing the conquerors of space.” 

The magazine appeared in typescript form, a natural consequence of state 
control of the printing industry. Yet, in spite of the difficulties of publication, 
it was obviously intended for quite a large audience. As Jzvestia admitted: “Tt 
appeared not in an edition of three to five copies to adorn the bookshelf of a 
poetry lover, but was intended for a much wider circle of readers.” The few 
quotations provided by Jzvestia make it difficult to judge the publication as a 
whole: the extracts printed are reminiscent of the futurist verse of the young 
Mayakovsky; one must remember, however, that the writer of the Jzvestia 
article has deliberately selected the worst examples. Of much greater importance 
is the number of persons engaged in work on the magazine. Jzvestia mentions 
eighteen names, but presumably this is by no means all. It is even more significant 
that the members of the group have expressed their spirit of protest publicly, 
without concealing their names. The Party press thus finds itself compelled to 
attack such a development, since it contradicts the myth of the monolithic nature 
of Soviet society. 


A simildr article had appeared somewhat earlier in Kiev. On December 23, 
1959, the organ of the Central Committee of the Ukrainian Komsomol, Stalinskoe 
plemya, published an article entitled “The End of a Literary Get-together.”’ Its 
target was a group of young writers and artists who were preaching creative 
" freedom and were refusing to accept the principle that art must be subject to Party 
policy. They were reported to have been meeting regularly, reading and inter- 
preting their compositions and, judging by certain remarks in the article, casting 
scorn on the well-to-do Soviet petty bourgeoisie after the model of the futurist 
manifesto “A Slap in the Face to Public Taste.”+ The author of the article was 
bitterly critical of the members of the circle: 


These few persons have set themselves one goal—to slander everything created 
by the Soviet People. They eat our food, live in comfortable apartments and revile 
the creators of all the comforts which they are enjoying. 





1 Manifesto subscribed to in pre-Revolutionary days by Mayakovsky, the brothers Burlyuk, Aseev 
and other futurists. Its authors hoped, by deriding existing literary values, to initiate a new literary age. 
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Without making a detailed analysis of thie productions of these “seditious” 
authors, it can be asserted that they are ‘merely another example of the spirit of 
protest typical of the younger generation in the Soviet Union. 


In its time, the Soviet system has experienced ctises of various kinds, but an 
economic crisis in industry or agriculture is not as threatening as the present 
crisis in which the younger generation is involved. If such a step as the creation 
of the economic councils or the reorganization of the machine-tractor stations 
does not produce the required results, other experiments can always be tried. 
Ideology is an entirely different matter: if there is a crisis in the field of ideology, 
experiments and ad hoc measures are not enough. 

Ideological unrest among Soviet youth, mainly students, has been on the 
increase for several years. Two factors are worth noting: the romantic presenta- 
tion of the Komsomol as an organization offering opportunities for heroic feats 
no longer carries conviction, and its political influence has also shown an abrupt 
decline. 

The Soviet leaders mingle charges of moral turpitude with accusations of a 
political nature. The reason for the moral approach is that the spirit of protest 
against the existing system often takes a moral form. At the root of the matter 
- lies a refusal to accept Communist reality with its official stamp, false ideas, 

compulsory obedience and leveling of values. In a play by L. Malyuchin, 
AA Journey to Neighboring Countries, in which all the characters are Komsomol 
members or Pioneers, a young girl in the Pioneers who is very industrious and 
politically faithful to tne Party’s demands is told: “You’re becoming so high- 
principled, theyll make you one of the leaders soon.” The irony of the word 
“high-principled” neec scarcely be dwelt upon. 

That part of “The Idlers are Clambering onto Parnassus” in which the author 
attacks the persons responsible for the magazine Sintaksis, uses quite appropriately 
the word “subversion” in describing the danger to which it is calling attention. 
Such “subversion” is presented as the major fault of the authors of “seditious” 
works: “Numerous manifestoes and declarations, sometimes in verse, sometimes 
in prose, fly from the pen.... But the main thing is the subversion.” Naturally 
enough, the article argues that the urge to.subvert is a result of “cheap nihilism 
and self-satisfied chatter.” And of course there is no hint that the desire to subvert 

“is primarily found where freedom is restricted. 

Judging by accounts in the Soviet press, those responsible for underground 
publications of this kind are by no means uneducated persons. The writers 
L. Vinogradov, M. Eremin and V. Uffyand ate graduates of Leningrad University- 
The editor, Aleksandr Ginzburg, too has obviously had a good education. The 
Kiev group consists of Miron Petrovsky and V. Barsky, both with a higher 
education, Komsomol member Yu. Shcherbak, who is engaged on research at 
the Institute of Microbiology and Epidemiology, and A. Beletsky and 'T. Cher- 
nyshev, who are university lecturers. 

Thus, there are ample grounds for concluding that the rebels are intelligent 
young people. The most striking fact of all is that some of the contributors tc 
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Sintaksis ate professional poets of‘ some standing: I. Kharabarov, M. Pavlov, 
Yu. Pankratov and B. Akhmadulin. They can, if they wish, publish in the leading 
magazines and receive fees for their work. Yet they have evidently preferred to 
publish their works in a modest typed magazine with no funds at its disposal. 
They are clearly not motivated by a desire for fame or financial considerations, 
but by the desire to protest, to make themselves heard in spite of the system 
which has reestablished itself since the short-lived thaw after Stalin’s death. 

Earlier this year, N. Shamota, a Ukrainian critic who has made a name for 
himself throughout the USSR, set out to elucidate and expand Khrushchev’s 
directives for art published in Pravda on August 28, 1957. Shamota warned 
writers not to “console themselves with the independence of their spirit,” 
stressing that 


.the Party spirit in creative work is the main law of artistic cognition which acts, 
like any other genuine law, of necessity, independently of the wish of the artist.* 


Thus, art is presented as an instrument of Party policy and a spiritual iron 
curtain has been formed in order to nip in the bud all manifestations of freedom 
of thought, independent creative work and non-Communist influences. Measures 
of another nature can also be applied. This is indicated by the comment that the 
publisher of Sintaksis, A. Ginzburg, was called to account for the magazine. 
Similarly, the heading in the Kiev newspaper containing the words “the end” 
implied that that group too had ceased to exist. 

However, prohibition leads to protest. During the last five years, the Soviet 
press. has made numerous references to illegal publications or contributions to the 
press running counter to the Party’s directives. On December 23, 1955, Komso- 
molskaya pravda let slip that students at Vilnius University were issuing an illegal 
magazine entitled The Fig Leaf. 'The same newspaper complained that students 
of Leningrad University were publishing an underground magazine The Blue 
Bud and later that students at the Leningrad Institute of Railroad Transport were 
circulating a magazine in manuscript form, Fresh Voices.’ Finally, even the official 
wall newspaper of Moscow University, Tribuna, came under fire for retailing 
“from bourgeois papers slanderous attacks against the Soviet press.”’4 

The publication of such illegal magazines in the USSR is symptomatic of the 
overall situation. They represent a literature of revolt, whatever its artistic level. 
Each individual instance is a potential bomb causing the Communist leaders 
serious concern. A Ges 


2 N. Shamota, Khudozbnik i narod (The Artist and the People), Moscow, 1960, p. 144. 
3 Komsomolskaya prasda, January 4, 1956, and December 16, 1956. 
4 Trud, January 8, 1957. 
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International Communism 


Chinese Military Doctrine 


In their ideological conflict with the Soviet Union, mainly over the question 
of the possibility of averting war in our time, the Chinese Communists have 
proved the more militant party. This is no doubt due in part to Mao Tse-tung’s 
military doctrine, which has remained unchanged since it was formulated in the 
twenties and thirties and which, judging by Chinese sources, is not considered 
out of date. The publication of a fourth volume of Mao Tse-tung’s selected works 
in September 1960 was hailed as an event of particular importance. Chinese 
Minister of Defense Linz Piao wrote a long article stressing the topicality of the 
questions raised in the book and the continued validity of the answers given. Both 
Jen Min Jih Pao and Honggi have devoted much space to the subject.+ 


This spate of propaganda is of particular interest in view of the volume’s 
subject matter. Mao T'se-tung sums up the war against Japan and elaborates 
plans for the forthcoming struggle with the Kuomintang. He analyzes the various 
stages of the civil war and points out the strong aspects of the Communist army 
and the weaknesses of its opponents. He also expounds on the “paper tiger” 
theme, stating that “the imperialist tiger is a paper tiger in the strategic sense, 
but a dangerous iron tiger in the tactical sense.” This formula represents in 
condensed. form the Chinese Communist leader’s entire military doctrine, which 
is in many ways similar to that of the Soviets but differs in important respects. 
He agrees that any future war will be a large-scale war, a war of the masses, but 
he is inclined to think that it will be of incomparably longer duration than is 
the Soviet view. 

Mao ‘Tse-tung’s views differ radically from those of Soviet specialists on the 
importance of the surprise element and certain universal technical factors. He is 
of the opinion that the factors which are valid for a socialist army are totally 
different from those which apply to a capitalist army. Ideological and psychological 
factors play a far greater role in his military doctrine than they do in the Soviet. 
Soviet military doctrine recognizes five so-called constantly valid factors con- 
tributing to the outcome of a war, factors which were formulated by Stalin as the 
basic principles of Soviet strategy. These are: stability behind the lines; political 
morale of the army and civilian population; number and quality of divisions; 
army equipment; organizational capabilities of commanders (of whatever rank).? 

In Mao ‘Tse-tung’s view, all these are factors of a purely military nature, 
whereas war is not simply “the continuance of politics by other means,” but is 
itself a form of politics. Consequently, decisive factors can only be of a purely 
political nature. In his works we read: 





1 Jen Min Jib Pao, Peking, September 30, 1960; Honggi, Peking, 1960, No. 13. 
2 J. V. Stalin, O Velikot Ctechestvennoi soins Sovetskogo Soyuza (On the Soviet Union’s Great Father- 
land War), 5th ed., Moscow, 1950, p. 78. 
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“War is the continuance of politics. . .” This means that war is politics: war as 
such is an act of a political nature, and there has been no war in history which has 
not been of a political nature? ' 


Purely military considerations must always be subordinated to ideological 
and political considerations. Mao Tse-tung’s doctrine recognizes constantly 
valid factors too, but in his view they are of another order. An analysis of Mao’s 
writings on “A Protracted War” and “Strategy in the Guerilla War against the 
Japanese Invaders” as well as all those contained in Volume IV (Chinese edition) 
of his works enables one to identify these factors and set out Mao’s opinion of 
their relative importance thus: 

1. Political morale of the people and the army as well, inasmuch as every 
socialist army is a part of the people. 

2. ‘Time, which inevitably works to the advantage of a socialist army and 
guarantees it strategical superiority even after a series of tactical defeats. 

3. Space, essential to the exploitation of the two foregoing factors. 


The formulation of these factors enables one to understand why Mao T'se-tung 
is so certain of the victory of the socialist camp in the event of a war. Of the three 
factors, the decisive one is the first; but political morale can only be high, according 
to Marxist theory, in a socialist state waging a war with the aim, not of enslaving 
other peoples, but of emancipating all workers and the whole of humanity. 
- From this derives the obstinacy of Chinese ideologists in their campaign against 
any suggestion that imperialism may be changing its nature. Such a possibility 
would upset Mao’s entire military doctrine and bring it to, nought. If imperialism 
is really able to change its nature and renounce its aggressiveness, it must be 
in a position to raise the standard of political awareness of its peoples and thus 
challenge that strategical superiority on which Mao Tse-tung primarily relies. 
In that event, the determinist factor would be lost from his military doctrine, as 
so, too, would be the guarantee of eventual yictory. 

The Chinese leader pushes purely military factors into the background or, 
to be more exact, he makes them directly dependent upon ideological and political 
factors. The number and quality of divisions depends on the political morale of 
the people; the people provides the troops, and therefore the higher its political 
morale the greater the number of troops it will provide. Thus, the main advantage 
of a socialist state is its ability to mobilize the people in its entirety to rout the 
mercenary or semi-mercenary army of the imperialists. Mao Tse-tung believes 
that the most important military factor is the molilization of the masses, without 
which victory is simply impossible. Moreover, he considers that a certain incentive 
to this end is provided by the enemy himself: 


Even now, after the war has started, political mobilization is still far from 
universal, and one cannot speak of it as being thorough. The vast majority of the 
population is made aware of the war by the enemy’s artillery fire and aerial bombard- 


3 Mao Tse-tung, Jzbrannye proizvedeniya (Selected Works), Translated from the Chinese, Vol. I, 
Moscow, 1953, p. 263. 
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e 
ment. This is also, in its way, a form of mobilization, but one which the enemy 
carries out for us.... Those who live in isolated regions and do not hear the 
artillery cannonades are ‘still enjoying a tranquil peace. This situation must be 
changed; otherwise, we shall-not be victorious in this war to the death. In no 
circumstances must we lose another move to the enemy.‘ 


Mao ‘Tse-tung considers that the quantity and quality of armaments may be 
a decisive problem for the imperialist armies of the West; for the socialist armies 
of the East it is automatically resolved. Experience of past wars in which the 
Chinese Communists have engaged would appear to confirm the Chinese leader’s 
views on the subject: 


On the contrary, we must exert all our efforts to make up the lost ground and 
carry through a comprehensive political mobilization in order to overcome the 
enemy. Much depends on this. Our inferiority to the énemy in armaments and other 
equipment is of secondary importance. Political mobilization is the really primary 
concern. If the entire people is mobilized the enemy will suffer; he will be plunged 
into the depths of disaster; then conditions will be right for making up our de- 
ficiencies in the field of armaments, etc.; we shall have created the prerequisites for 
overcoming all the difficulties of war.® 
Mao is resigned to the fact that at the beginning of any war the imperialists 

will have technical superiority, including tactical superiority; but this was so in 
the past, in both the war against Japan and the civil war, and in neither case 
' did the enemy know how to use his superiority to achieve a strategical victory. 
In Mao’s view they cou/d not do so, for here the time factor was of particular 
importance. Mao Tse-tung is in full agreement with Soviet military specialists 
that the B&tzkrieg is a thing of the past and that any future war, even if atomic 
weapons be employed, will inevitably last many years, perhaps decades. The goal 
of socialist armies in the initial stages of a war will be to deprive the enemy of the 
opportunity to turn a series of tactical successes into a strategical victory. During 
this initial period, which may last for some years, the armies of socialism and the 
Chinese armies in particular must work in close operation with the masses, 
relying on the latter and gradually drawing them into the struggle against the 
invader. 

Here one particularly important factor should be mentioned. Mao Tse-tung 
envisages any future war in which China participates as being initially a war on 
Chinese territory. He derives this view from the aggressive and mercantile 
psychology of imperialism. Ruling Chinese Communist circles always assert that 
“the Western imperialists have not yet reconciled themselves, and never will 
reconcile themselves, to the loss of the Chinese market.” The position Taiwan 
occupies in American policy further strengthens this conviction, which means that 
in the event of a new war the imperialists must perforce invade Chinese territory. 
All Chinese tactics and strategy for a future world war rest on the assumption 
that such a war will be waged on Chinese soil, so that the Chinese Communists 
will be able to utilize all the advantages of China’s size and thereby gain time. 

4 Thid., p. 266. 

5 Ibid. 
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This is one reason why the Chiteie ideologists cannot concur with Khrush- 
chev’s thesis of the possibility of averting wars in our time and the idea deriving 
frorn it that imperialism has changed i its nature. Mao Tse-tung and other Chinese 
leaders fully realize that they are not in a position to win a war on foreign soil, 
especially against an army equipped with all modern technical aids. The practical 
measures now being adopted in China against a possible war confirm this emphasis 
upon war on Chinese territory. 


On September 6, 1958, the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party adopted a resolution on enlistening the entire adult population in the People’s 
Militia, This took place only a few days after the decision to introduce people’s 
communes throughout China, and there can be no doubt that the two measures 
are linked. There is every reason to assume that the introduction of the people’s 
communes was also partly dictated by military considerations. According to 
Mao Tse-tung’s military doctrine, these communes are to play the part of ad- 
ministrative and industrial units, capable at any time and in any circumstances of 
supplying the army with arms and ammunition, albeit of a primitive nature. 
The People’s Militia, whose administrative units almost merge locally with 
those of the people’s communes, has come to be armed by the people. Both these 
organizations help to compensate for deficient quality with the quantity required 
by Mao’s doctrine. As the Chinese news agency Hsinhua has stated: 

Intensive training is now being undergone by militiamen throughout the 
country, with rifles and also with artillery and other weapons. With every eligible 
member of its 600-million population under arms, China now possesses the strength 
to defend itself and fight the aggressors.® 


The fall of 1958 may be regarded as the turning point in Chinese military 
preparations. Prior to this there is reason to suppose that there were two con- 
tending military groups, each with its own views on tactics and strategy. One, 
which may be termed purely military, was centered around the General Staff 
of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army. The second, which may be called military- 
political, found its supporters in the headquarters of that same army and had 
Mao himself as its spiritual leader. The first was for the creation of a, perhaps 
small, but modern army with all the latest technical equipment. It was inclined to 
take the view that constantly valid factors are just as applicable to socialist as to 
bourgeois armies. Like Soviet specialists, it placed organization and equipment 
first. The second adhered firmly to Mao’s military doctrine, stressing the decisive 
importance of ideological and political factors. Their only point of contact was 
the reliance of both on the Soviet “atomic shield,” which gave China the oppor- 
tunity to prepare for a future war without fear of an imperialist attack. 


The conflict ended in August and September 1958 with the victory of the 
supporters of Mao T’se-tung’s doctrine, which found expression in changes in the 
headquarters and General Staff of the People’s Liberation Army. Defense Minister 
Peng Teh-hwai had to relinquish his post in favor of Marshal Ling Piao and the 





è Hsinbua, September 18, 1958. 
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former Minister of State Security Lo Juh-ching was appointed Chief of the General 
Staff. Informed circles in the West attributed Peng’s retirement partly to his 
opposition to the plan to use army units on “sacialist construction,” and partly 
to his negative attitude toward expansion of the People’s Militia. The victory of 
Mao’s group was clearly echoed in the Chinese press. From that moment, prepara- 
tion of the Chinese army for a possible war outside China’s borders ceased and 
all efforts of the Party and the General Staff were concentrated on preparing for 
a wat on Chinese territory. The journal Hlgueh Si described the results of hes new 
policy thus: 

Over the past EN under the watchful eye ‘of the Party Central Committee 
and Chairman Mao, a powerful movement to turn the entire nation into soldiers 
has spread to all parts of our country simultaneously with the establishment of the 
peoples communes. The movement has been launched by our people for the 
purpose of defending their fatherland .... Should the imperialist brigands dare to 
invade our country, the whole of the nation will be mobilized to wipe out the enemy . 
resolutely and completely. To turn an entire nation into soldiers through the militia 
system has many advantages. It can strengthen the courage and morale of the people, 
demoralize the enemy and embolden the people to despise all class enemies at home 
and abroad....It can build up reserve forces with a high degree of political 
consciousness and military training. It can nurture tens of millions of reserve 
officers .... At home it can more successfully control landlords, rich peasants, 
counterrevolutionaries, undesirable characters and rightists and strengthen the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.? 

The military operations conducted in the ‘Taiwan Straits in the summer of 
1958 may be regarded as a practical preparation for the new policy. Detailed 
study of the Chinese press shows that the methods used in these operations aroused 
much critical comment from the purely military group around the General Staff, 
and this opposition has remained vocal ever since. As a result, the Peking Polit- 
buro decided to initiate a major campaign of education within the army, partic- 
ularly among the officers. The general press and special military organs published 
a number of articles whose theme was that the army is merely an instrument of 
the Party and may not assume an independent status. The same line was followed 
in an article by Marshal Ling’ Piao published on the eve of Army Day 1959. “Our 
army,” he asserted, “does not contain two opposed and contending classes, 
bourgeois and working, but the struggle within it between bourgeois and 
proletarian ideologies is not yet at an end.” He enumerated the views which he 
regarded as the main sign of an adherence to bourgeois ideology: 

Some comrades take the view that modern warfare is different from warfare in the 
past; that as the weapons and equipment available to our army in the past were 
inferior in quality we had to emphasize dependence on man and his courage and 
resourcefulness. They say that modern warfare is a matter of technology, of steel 
and machinery, in the face of which man has to be relegated to a secondary role. 
They attach importance only to machinery and want to turn revolutionary soldiers 
into robots without revolutionary initiative.® 


? Hgb Si, Peking, January 10, 1959. 
8 Jen Min Jib Pao, September 30, 1959. 
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He then went on to defend the following two theses, which form the basis of 
Mao Tse-tung’s military doctrine: 

First, no wat in history has been decided solely by military operations. Any 
war is of a political nature and therefore military specialists and technicians cannot 
direct and plan its conduct. Inasmuch as war is primarily a political affair, its 
direction must be in the hands of the politicians, and that, in modern China, 
means the Party. The Party is the only force in the country capable of com- 
prehending, planning and synchronizing the action of all the units taking part 
in the struggle against the enemy. Consequently, the army must realize that it is 
only a part of the whole and must not infringe upon the leading role of the Party. 

Second, the decisive factor in a war is not machines or weapons, but men. 
During the initial period of a war, deficiencies in quantity or quality of armaments 
can be compensated for by the enthusiasm of the masses, and subsequently by 
their industry. Moreover, the enemy may possess any amount of arms and yet, 
as was shown in the war against Japan and the civil war, they may be taken from 
him and later used against him. Thus, the enemy provides lines of communication 
and transport for one’s own forces, which enables them to devote more time and 
energy to other more important questions. 

On October 3, 1959, the agency Hsinhua published an article by Central 
Committee member Tu Ping repeating all the views expressed by Ling Piao, but 
with more direct reference to opposition trends within the army: 

The policy which Chairman Mao set down in the fall of last year for military 
operations on the Fukien front was a shining example of the subordination of military 
operations to the political struggle. At first, many foreign military experts could 
not understand why we were fighting our battle in that way. They said that China’s 
way of fighting was without a parallel in the annals of war and that they had never 
heard of a war that stopped on even dates and resumed on odd dates, allowing the 
hostile forces during the ceasefire to replenish their ammunition and supplies. Later 
on, they learnt that the battle we were fighting was a political battle.® 


Opposition to Mao Tse-tung’s radical views on the political factor and the 
popular masses in the event of a new war exists not only in the army. ‘The former 
rector of Peking University, Ma Yin-chu, spoke out against them in his article 
“My Philosophical Views and Economic Theories,” stating that a future war 
would be a war of brains, not of the masses, and that the victor would be that 
side which was better equipped technically, better mechanized and armed.1° In 
the atomic age, he wrote, quality and not quantity will be the main consideration. 
Ma Yin-chu regards as China’s principal deficiency the disparity between the 
quantity and the quality of its population. An atomic attack on a primitive, 
technically undeveloped and undefended China would cause so many casualties 
that further resistance would be impossible. In his view, China needs, not a social 
or political revolution, but a cultural one. The main concern of Party and govern- 
ment should be to raise the standard of education of the population and its 


® Hoinbua, October 3, 1959. 
10 See Nese Zurcher Zeitung, April 21, 1960. 
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productivity. For this outburst, Ma Yin-chu was removed from his post as rector 
and expelled from the Party. 

Despite this, Mao Tse-tung’s policy „has continued unchanged. Even the 
Soviet revision in 1954—55 of certain Stalinist concepts such as the secondary 
importance of the surprise factor in modern war has had no effect on it. True, 
even today Soviet specialists continue to assert that a surprise attack, even with 
nuclear weapons, cannot by itself decide the outcome of a war, but nevertheless 
they now assess the significance of such an attack quite differently from before. 
The appearance of the term “preventive war” in Soviet military doctrine is 
evidence of this. A preventive attack may, and should, be launched in the event 
of its becoming apparent that the enemy is preparing for aggressive military action. 
This term has not established itself in China, and Chinese ideologists and military 
theoreticians even now regard surprise attack as a quite unimportant factor; 
indeed, under certain circumstances they consider that it may not furnish even 
temporary tactical superiority. An analysis of Mao’s works and the statements of 
his supporters indicate that they regard the very primitiveness of China as an 
advantage in a possible war with the imperialist West. If such a war were to 
break out in the transitional period before China had been able to build u> her 
own heavy industry and produce her own hydrogen bomb, the absence of Jarge 
industrial centers would give her two advantages. 


First, the lack of suitable industrial targets might well mean that no hydrogen 
bomb fell on China. The Chinese Communists regard this as quite possible in 
view of their estimation of the psychology of the Western “imperialists” : inasmuch 
as imperialism will be waging a war for Chinese markets, it will endeavor to 
avoid destruction. Chinese ideologists frequently point out that during World 
War II the American air forces refrained from launching destructive attacks on 
‘such Chinese ports as Shanghai, Tientsin and Tsingtao, suggesting that this was 
because they were thinking of the profits they might subsequently amass through 
exploitation of these ports. g 


Second, nuclear weapons would be of no tactical ot strategical value to the 
enemy since the People’s Liberation Army would depend for its supplies not on 
large factories, which could be destroyed by nuclear weapons, but on small 
workshops organized by the people’s communes. The decentralization af the 
country’s administration through the people’s communes would also play a vital 
tole; the destruction of one commune would have little effect since all the cthers 
would continue to function. An actual nuclear attack could not last for long and 
would necessarily be followed by an occupation of Chinese territory during which 
the Chinese masses would come into action. On the Chinese side, the war would 
be conducted in the same manner as that against Japan and the civil war, a fact 
clearly indicated in Mao’s works. Having a high political morale, the people would. 
throw up active elements which would organize a guerilla movement in the 
enemy’s reat. The first task of each guerilla detachment would be to set up an 
organization within its appointed area. This would later enable several gverilla 
detachments to merge into a regular army formation and quickly establish ccntact 
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with the main army. The defeat of one or more guerilla detachments or army 
formations would again have little effect on the overall situation, since the for- 
mation of new detachments would continue. -An enemy’s military victories would 
thus be turned into psychological defeats. In his article “A Protracted War,” 
which deals with the war against Japan but is regarded in Peking as a textbook 
for any future war in which China might engage, Mao T'se-tung describes the 
subsequent course of events: 


Extensive development of the guerilla war in the enemy’s rear will doom his 
garrisons on occupied territory to complete impotence. Although now the enemy is 
continuing his strategical advance, during which the initiative is in his hands, once 
this advance is halted he will also lose the initiative. The enemy’s lack of manpower 
will prevent him from continuing his advance indefinitely. That is the first reason 
why subsequently he will be unable to retain the initiative. The second reason why, 
having reached certain limits, he will be forced to halt his advance and will not be 
able to retain the initiative will be our offensive ‘action on an operational scale, the 
guerilla war in his rear and a number of other factors. The third reason is the 
existence of the USSR and changes in the international situation. From this, it can be 
seen that the enemy’s initiative is limited and may be reduced to nought. If China, 
in its conduct of the war, is in future able to maintain its policy of carrying out 
offensive action with regular troops on an operational scale and developing a 

` fierce guerilla war in the enemy’s rear, while in the political field organizing an 
extensive mobilization of the popular masses, the strategic initiative will gradually 
pass into our hands.1! . 


However haive these plans may appear in the context of modern watfate, 
there are no signs that others exist in Communist China at the present time. 
It was by means of this military doctrine that the Chinese Communists won the 
civil war, as Marshal Ling takes special pains to point out in his analysis of the 
fourth volume of Mao Tse-tung’s works. In the initial period of the war, the . 
marshal says, the Kuomintang armies also possessed overwhelming technical 
superiority, yet were unable to avoid defeat. He then transfers this lesson from 
the recent past to the future and asserts that any future war will conform to the 
same rules. 


Apart from its military significance, Mao’s doctrine also has a purely propa- 
ganda value as a method of compulsion. The people’s communes serve both to 
facilitate the militarization of China and to consolidate the power of Communism. 
During the initial period of any dictatorship war hysteria is the rule, and Com- 
munist China is no exception in this respect. Such hysteria is usually artificially 
created and whatever the merits of Mao’s military doctrine, in the event of a third 
world war it would serve Communist aims in much the same way as did Stalin’s 
theory of capitalist encirclement. But to ensure its propaganda value some 
ideological basis is required, and it is this ideological basis that is threatened by 
Khrushchev’s thesis of the possibility of averting war in our time and his policy 
of peaceful coexistence. ` - 





11 Mao Tse-tung, op. cit., p. 290. 
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The defense of Mao’s doctrine against enemies at home and abroad is abso- 
lutely essential, but as time passes it becomes more and more difficult. The Com- 
munist bloc cannot afford to support two sharply divergent military doctrines. 
The growing rift is underlined in an article by Major General Nikolai Talensky, 
printed recently in the journal Mezhdunaroduaya zhizn.1® The article represents a 
radical revision of Stalinist military thought. His revealing assertions include 
statements that: there is no practical defense against nuclear missile attack; a 
nuclear war would annihilate whole countries and their populations, killing at 
least 500—600 million persons; a surprise attack would undoubtedly give the 
attacker a certain advantage, but would not prevent retaliation; local wars, 
possible in the past, are no longer so, since such a war would become either the 
prelude to a world war or the end of all wars; modern technology has rendered 
Clausewitz’ formula totally obsolete. 

Talensky’ s article is but one example of written evidence that Mao Tse-tung’s 
doctrine is not only unacceptable in the Soviet Union, but is regarded there as z 
direct invitation to suicide. Among Communists “adventurism” is regarded as Z 
most serious charge. By refusing to listen to reason and clinging to his belief ir 
the possibility of victory in a future nuclear war, Mao Tse-tung is coming to be 
regarded by orthodox Soviet and other—including Chinese—ideologists as ar 
“adventurer” who is threatening to lead the whole Communist bloc along the 
road to disaster. 

As a result, Chinese Communism is finding itself in a vicious circle from whick 
there is no escape. To give in to Soviet revisionism would be to renounce the 
most powerful ideological and propaganda wea>on it now possesses. To continue 
the struggle would be to strike one blow after another at the unity of the socialist 
camp. Nevertheless, all the evidence indicates that Mao Tse-tung is intending tc 
do so. In October of this year, a conference of high-ranking officers of the People’s 
Liberation Army took place in Peking at which Marshal Ling Piao made a long 
speech in which he called for intensified political work in the army and the elimi- 
nation of opposition to Mao Tse-tung’s military doctrine among certain officer 
citcles.18 Ling Piao left no doubt that this doctrine is recognized by the Peking 
leadership as the only true military doctrine of our time and there is no questior 
of its revision in any way. Everything indicates that the two most powerfu- 
members of the Communist bloc are hopelessly at loggerheads in their views 
regarding the fundamental problem of the day and there is no hope of the breack 
being healed in the immediate future. A. Kashin 


13 Mezhdunarodnaya zbiza, 1960, No. 10, pp. 31—37. 
13 Peking Review, October 11, 1960. 
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Science 


The Problem of Surface Activity in the USSR 
and in the West 


On September 12-17 of this year, the Third International Congress on Surface 
. Activity was held in Cologne. As in previous years, the USSR proposed to take 
part in the work of the congress; leading Soviet specialists submitted titles and 
summaries of the papers they proposed to read, and these were published in the 
agenda of the congress proceedings. At the last moment, however, on the very 
day of the opening of the congress, the Soviet delegation sent a telegram an- 
nouncing, without any explanation, that it would not attend. 


In view of the international situation and also the political climate in the 
USSR, this unexpected act may well have political implications. If so, it will 
not be the first time that a scientific problem has acquired political significance. 
Atomic physics was for long the exclusive province of a small circle of specialists. 
Until recently, high-polymer compounds were completely unknown to the man 
in the street; now, they have become widely known as a result of their use for 
the manufacture, of plastics. Polymers have acquired exceptional economic 
importance, have penetrated into many aspects of everyday life, have become a 
strategic raw material and, finally, have acquired a certain political significance. 

Surface activity is today one of the most important problems in physical 
chemistry. Its importance lies largely in the fact that many processes in the world 
of Nature are based upon what are known as “surface phenomena,” i.e., phenome- 
na which take place on the’ surface or interface separating a gas from a liquid, 
a gas from a solid or a liquid from a solid. Every form of life is intimately con- 
cerned with these phenomena: we live on the surface which separates the Earth 
from its atmosphere; marine life occurs on the interface separating the living 
organism from the surrounding water; within the living organism itself, there 
are similar interfaces, of which the most important is that which separates the 
cells from the blood. With some simplification, it might be said that the basis 
of life is the metabolism that takes place between the blood and the cells. 


To-take an obvious example, gasoline and water will not mix owing to the 
barrier of surface tension, but with the introduction of a suitable agent this 
barrier is removed and a stable emulsion is formed. In many cases, however, 
the surface energy is only partially removed, and the result is not a mixture of 
the two phases but a facilitation of the transition of dissolved substances from 
the one phase to the other. Herein lies the essence of the phenomenon of surface 
activity: the introduction in minute quantities of certain substances—surface- 
acting agents or surfactants—results in a radical change in the properties of the 
phases to which they are added. 


One of the important features of the phenomenon of surface activity is its 
wide applicability. In everyday life, it is commonly met with in the process of, 
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say, washing one’s hands, or laundering clothes; in industry, it is found ic such 
varied processes as gold-mining, boring for oil, or the manufacture of nylon 
and certain other plastics. The chemistry pf washing and laundering, which was 
discussed at the recent congress, is now an accepted field of applied science, 
whereas twenty years ago Pravda ridiculed professors Rehbinder and Deryagin 
for studying the cherrical aspect of “washing dirty linen” and “the physics of 
dirt adhering to galoshes.” (At that time, Rehhinder was even accused of “ sabo- 
tage.” This charge was later rebuffed, but it delayed for ten years his election 
as a member of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. Both these scientists 
were due to attend the recent congress until the decision was made to withdraw 
the Soviet delegation.) Surface-active agents are widely applied in dyeing, 
washing and processing textile fibers; in improving the quality of leather and 
furs; in tanning hides; in removing scum in paper-making; in medicine, where 
many pharmaceutical products such as cardiacs, soporifics, antiseptics or toxice 
depend for their effect upon such properties; in the cosmetic industry; in the 
flotation or enrichment of ores; in the refining of lubricants; in cutting anc 
grinding metals; in polishing microscope lenses; and in many aspects of agri- 
culture and the food industry. Other uses, such as in the manufacture of plastics, 
have already been mentioned; yet others might still be quoted. 


+ Despite the manifold application of these agents, the theoretical aspect of 
their action is still far from clear—hence the international congresses that have 
been devoted to this question in recent years, the first taking place in Peris in 
1954. The physics of surface phenomena were first investigated during the first 
half of the nineteenth century by French scientists, chiefly by Laplace. At the 
end of the century, the American physicist Josiah Willard Gibbs produced a 
mathematical and thermodynamic formulation of surface activity whica has 
remained generally accepted down to the present time, and is only now being 
subjected to revision. The foundations of our present knowledge of both the 
physical and chemical aspects of these phenomena were subsequently laid >y the 
American scientists Irving Langmuir, N.K. Adam and Harkins. An important 
contribution was also made by the British physicists Lord Kelvin, E. K. Ridea- 
and Hardy, of whom the latter’s work was continued in the USSR by Professor 
Deryagin. In Germany, important work was done by Herbert Freurdlich, 
Neumann, Szigmondy, who invented the ultramicroscope, and Wilhelm Os-wald. 
the founder of colloidal chemistry. 


‘These men’s work provided the foundation upon which the physical chemistry 

_ of surface phenomena began to develop in Tsarist Russia and later in the USSR. 
Since the Revolution, this is the branch of physical chemistry that has seen the 
most rapid development there. In the course of time, Soviet scientists outstrippec 
their Western colleagues, even though they could not claim credit for suck 
fundamental discoveries as those originally made in the West. On the eve of 
World War II and after its conclusion, they occupied a leading position in this 
field, in respect both of the amount of ground covered and of the quality of 
their work. After them came various scientists in Britain and the United States. 
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while much attention was also devoted ‘to the subject in France, Belgium, Italy 
and Japan. In Germany, on the other hand, both Western and Eastern, there 
are at present no prominent specialists in this field,.and Germany may be said 
‘to have fallen somewhat behind. (Concurrently with the Third International 
Congress on Surface Activity, a commission was engaged on the task of setting 
up in Germany a special research institute for surface phenomena.) 

At the second international congress devoted to this subject, which took 
place in London in 1956, Professor Deryagin was one of the most prominent 
figures and one of the editors of the congress proceedings. On this occasion, 
the Soviet delegation produced a number of interesting papers of both theoretical 
and practical significance, and there was every reason to expect that at the recent 
congress held at Cologne the Soviet delegation would attempt to occupy a 
dominating position. In fact, as we have seen, this was not the case. Moreover, 
the prospects opened up by the preliminary summaries of the papers the Soviet 
delegates were to deliver were disappointing. Their number was relatively 
small, and their subjects less interesting than on previous occasions. The argumen- 
tation was either disputable or failed to promise anything conspicuously new. 
Particularly noteworthy was the fact that Professor Deryagin’s main report was 
to deal with the adhesion of polymers and semi-conductors—both subjects far 
removed from his particular field. (Like many other Soviet scientists, he had 
evidently been assigned by higher authority to study these questions, which are 
at present being given priority in the USSR.) Indeed, the subject of his paper 
had only an indirect bearing upon the problem of surface activity. In these 
circumstances, little that was of interest could be expected from it. If one may 
judge by the preliminary summary, the paper would have amounted to little 
more than a compilation of fundamental concepts that were already familiar; 
it Would have been overloaded with theoretical matter and would only have 
touched upon the peculiar features of the subject it professed to treat. 


In order to understand the reasons for the Soviet delegation’s refusal to 
attend the recent congress, we should bear in mind the position that has now 
been reached in the study of surface activity. Although scientists throughout 
the world are aware of the importance of this problem, the first two congresses 
devoted to it by no means succeeded in reaching the heart of the matter. Most 
of the papers read had only an indirect bearing upon it, and the greatest interest 
attached to Deryagin’s ideas, on which he had long been working, concerning 
the interaction of contiguous surfaces. The 1960 congress in Cologne approached 
the question more nearly, but even here the results were relatively unimportant. 
During the first two international congresses, two distinct tendencies emerged 
in the approach to the probletn. The Western tendency was to concentrate on 
the practical application of an effect that was theoretically as yet little understood, 
while the Soviet tendency, which emerged at the 1956 congress, was to concen- 
trate on the theoretical aspect. 

The festricted number of practical problems dealt with by Soviet researchers 
and the occasional dubiousness of the solutions offered is connected with the 


! 
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fluctuating attitude taken by senior academic and Party officials in the Academy 
of Sciences to the work of Academician Rehbinder and Professor Deryagin. 
At about the same time, i.e., in the middle of the thirties, Rehbinder discoverec 
the effect of lowering the hardness of solids through the application of surfactants 
and Deryagin developed his theory of splitting pressures—both these phenomenz 
evidently based on the same physical lew, which, however, was differently 
interpreted. At first, their work met with an unsympathetic reception in the 
USSR, and indeed both men were regarded as being disloyal to the regime anc 
were subjected to persecution. Unexpectedly, Rehbinder’s work won recognitior 
abroad, where the expression “Rehbinder effect” became current. The officia- 
attitude in the USSR then began to change, and the Academy of Sciences wen- 
to the other extreme. In the course of time, it became clear that the practica- 
results that could be expected from Rehbinder’s work were not very great. 
and that theoretical progress was very slow. Rehbinder went so far as to develop: © 
a new discipline, that of physico-chemical mechanics, a step that was perhaps 
premature or even totally ill-advised. Deryagin, on the other hand, increasingly 
insisted and today continues to insist upon the universal significance of the 
effect he discovered. Even he, however, admi-s that he has so far succeeded in 
explaining only one component of this effecta component which, we may add, 
is the least important of all from the practical standpoint but which lends itself mosz 
easily to experimental and theoretical study. In the meantime, the West, despite 
its relative weakness on the theoretical side, has achieved a number of practica- 
results of exceptional importance, the chief of these being the discovery oZ 
emulsionary polymerization, which has revolutionized the manufacture of = 
large group of important plastics. The upshot was that, with his much-advertized 
theory, Deryagin was unable to solve the practical problems arising in the 
chemistry of polymers, while in the West practical results of tremendous impor- 
tance were achieved without the help of his theory. It was evidently this tha- 
led to the transfer of Deryagin to work on polymers; if one judges by the summary 
of the paper he was to read at Cologne this September, he was probably required 
to demonstrate the practical value of his theory on the basis of polymers and 
semi-conductors. Such a formulation of the question is extremely artificial, and 
casts doubt upon the likelihood of obtaining results of any practical significance. 


The , popularity of Deryagin’s and Rehbinder’s work was considerably 
enhanced in consequence of a scandal in international scientific circles. During 
the war, the Dutch scientists Overbeek and Verwey published some results 
which almost completely reproduced some conclusions of Deryagin’s published 
some time before. The two Dutchmen’s work was less strictly scientific im 
character than Deryagin’s but more easily intelligible (Deryagin has more than 
once been criticized in the USSR for his tendency to make his expositions uœ 
necessarily complex), as a result of which their work is today more extensively 
used in the West than Deryagin’s. The question of priority arose, and an inter- 
national commission decided in favor of Deryagin. Overbeek and Verwey mad= 
a public apology in the scientific press, but claimed that they had reached their 
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conclusions independently of Deryagin, since the difficulty of obtaining scientific 
publications during the war had prevented them from becoming acquainted 
with Deryagin’s early work. ie 

After this incident, Deryagin and his associates read a number of interesting 
papers on surface activity at the second international congress in 1956. The 
opportunity was taken to publish the results of research and the designs of certain 
instruments that had been arrived at in the USSR before the war but had until 
then been kept secret. The nature of other Soviet work in the same field has 
not been disclosed even today. 


In these circumstances, the appearance of a Soviet delegation at the Third 
International Congress on Surface Activity was awaited with exceptional interest 
but at the same time was accompanied by exceptional difficulties. Given reasonable 
coaperation, the theoretical achievements of the Soviets and the practical dis- 
coveries of the West might have made an important contribution to the solution 
of a number of problems. Naturally enough, in the lobbies of the congress, the 
reasons for the unexpected withdrawal of the Soviet delegation were discussed 
with lively interest. Many different explanations were offered. Some suggested 
that the reason lay in a reluctance to send a Soviet delegation, in the present 
political situation, to Western Germany. The objection to this is that a Soviet 
delegation was sent, in approximately the same circumstances, to the Inter- 
national Congress on General and Applied Chemistry which took place in Munich 
in September 1959. Admittedly, on this occasion Soviet scientists of only second- 
rate standing had attended, and their reports at the congress had made no great 
impression; a reluctance to allow the possibility of a similar contretemps at another 
international congress in Western Germany was therefore understandable, 
especially as this time the delegation was to consist of the best representatives 
of Soviet science. Others suggested that, in their desire to win prestige, Soviet 
scientists had divulged too much at the 1956 congress, including even information 
that had previously been kept officially secret; to disclose further official secrets 
now would have been an expensive luxury, while a mere account of routine 
results achieved in the intervening period would have invited a repetition of 
the unfortunate impression at Munich. Finally, yet others suggested that while 
results of exceptional scientific importance had undoubtedly been achieved in 
the USSR, the Party leaders had been prompted by the unfavorable political 
situation to forbid Soviet scientists to publish these results. 


In view of all that has been said, however, the most likely view would appear 
to be that the main reason for the withdrawal of the Soviet delegation is that 
yet another switch has occurred in the attitude of the Academy of Sciences and 
its Party officials to the work of Deryagin and Rehbinder, who have not succeeded 
in recent years in making any achievement of practical or even theoretical impot- 
tance. It should, of course, be borne in mind that a period of four years such as 
separated the recent congress from its predecessor is very little for the purposes 
of scientific research, especially theoretical research. It should also be stressed 
that, despite the inevitably restricted nature of Deryagin’s theoretical research 
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and working hypotheses and also the fact that not all these hypotheses have 
justified themselves, his theoretical views still represent the last word of science 
in this field. One can only regret that a scientist of his stature should be obliged, 
out of considerations of a purely temporary nature, to switch to work ina relatively 
unfamiliar field without any especial prospect of achieving practical results eas 
real importance. 

Speaking generally, one finds cause for even greater regret in the fact that 
the political situation prevents cooperation between two different trends of 
thought in such an important branch of science as that of surzace activity. The 
sudden and unexplained withdrawal of the Soviet delegatioa from the recent 
congress would seem to indicate that Soviet scientists are restricted, as before, 
in their freedom of action by the Party and the government. 

M. Kitaev 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committes of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 13, and 14, 1960 


The leading article of issue No. 13 is devoted to those two tasks to which 
the Party attaches fundamental importance at the present stage—the creation of a 
“material and technical basis” for Communism, and the education of Soviet 
citizens in a Communist spirit. The Leitmotiv of the article is the resolution 
passed by the Party Central Committee at the beginning of this year on the “Tasks 
of Party Propaganda in. the Conditions of Today,”’ which had already been the 
subject of discussion on more than one occasion in the columns of the Soviet 
press. The present article stresses that as 4 result of the resolution much has been 
achieved in educating the masses and producing the “new man.” Figures are 
quoted to the effect that “Party training” has recently embraced about 13,000,000 
persons, of whom 7,000,000, it is stressed, are not Party members. In the editors’ 
view, this indicates a “spiritual growth” on the part of the Soviet population; in 
fact, however, it is more probably a result of propaganda and pressure from the 
` authorities. The article repeats the idea which in recent years has been drummed 
into the minds of the masses—i.e., that the Scylla and Charybdis in ideology 
are, on the one hand, “revisionism,” and, on the other, a too fundamentalist 
acceptance of Marxist doctrine. The article draws attention to other regrettable 
phenomena such as the presence of “idlers and spongers,” whose existence is, 
of course, explained as a “survival of parasitism, private-owner ideology and 
morals,” despite the fact that the Soviet regime has already entered upon its 
fifth decade. In conclusion, the editors enjoin Party workers to bring the whole 
arsenal of propaganda into play in order to put “educational work” onto a proper 
footing. 


Obviously connected with the leader is the article by A. Belyakov and 
_F. Burlatsky on “The Leninist Theory of Socialist Revolution and Present-day 
Conditions,” which also draws attention to the dangers of revisionism and 
dogmatism. While the former means the tendency to suggest that Marxism is out 
of date, the latter ignores what is new in the theory of “scientific socialism.” Of 
the specific questions raised by the authors, the first is that of weighing up the 
present international situation and its influence upon the movement for liberating 
the working class. The main point, they say, is that socialism has already scored an 
important victory, embracing as it does a system of states which play a decisive 
role in the international scene. The national liberation movement has, therefore, 
already assumed a gigantic scale, having destroyed the colonial system and 
allowed a large number of independent states to emerge pursuing a policy 
independent of imperialism. The writers maintain that socialism has become the 
most attractive of all systems for the peoples of the world, that the peoples 
attaining to independence can count upon the economic assistance of socialist 
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countries and so paralyze any interference bv “international reaction” in the 
affairs of countries involved in a revolution. 


These premises are necessary in order*to ar-ive at the conclusion: 


The opportunity for individual countries or groups of countries to break away 
from the world system of imperialism has grown greater than ever before. Relying 
upon the economic and political support of the socialist system, any country in the 
world, regardless of the degree of its development, has the opportunity of making 
a transition to socialism. 


The entire article represents a feat of equilibristics in which the authors 
maintain a nice balance between the assertion that there must be no war and the 
assertion that war is inevitable. In any case, the thought at the back of their 
minds is that— 


\ 
.. a lasting peace creates more favorable conditions for the accelerated develop- 
ment of the socialist system, improves the prospects for the liberation movemenr 
and increases the possibilities for the revolutionary bursting oF new links in the 


capitalist system. 


The authors warn against “dogmatic-thinking Communists” who icentify 
revolution with civil war. This is evidently a precautionary measure designed tc 
exculpate the Soviet Communist Party in the event of a deterioration in the inter- 
national situation. The article concludes by stating that civil war may be avoidec 
if the ruling classes are prevented from using arms and exploiting the police, the 
army and the state administrative services to crush a revolution by the masses— 
in other words, if the enemy is disarmed. 


A. Volkov’s article, “Shortening of the Working Day and the Systematizatior 
of Wages,” stresses, as many others had done before, that for a successful trarsitior 
to a seven- or six-hour working day technica: improvements guatanteeirg the 
same level of output as with an eight-hour working day are of decisive importance 


An article by D. Pavlov on the work of public feeding enterprises merel} 
confirms that this relatively simple problem continues to give difficulty. 


An article on the subject “Leaders and Led” by G. Shitarev, who is on the 
editorial board of Kommunist, is interesting with regard to the examples whick 
he gives. Dealing with a question intimately connected with the reality of life 
in the USSR, he quotes personages taken from literature—oblast Party committee 
secretary Morev from F. Panferov’s novel Volga matushka-reka (Mother Volga” 
and engineer Bakherev: from G. Nikolaeva’s novel Bitva v puti (Battle by the 
Wayside) among others. When the author turns to positive examples from rea_ 
life, he can produce no more than one or two insignificant traits. On the other 
hand, when he wants negative examples, he has a wide field open to him. Finally 
as the model of leadership he quotes Khrushchev, of whom he says: 


His ebullient, tireless energy, his great organizing talent, his constant linx witk 


the people and masterly skill as a passionate advocate of the idea of Communism—al. 
this is an example of how one should fight for the people’s cause. 
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A theoretical article by B. Ukraintsev on “The Dialectics of the Transition 
from Socialism to Communism” stresses the natural and progressive nature of 
such a transition, since it enhances the,prospects for bringing to light and devel- 
oping the forces latent in the people. The author’s assertion of the unity of 
economic and political interests linking the workers and peasants suggests that 
this unity is still to a certain extent problematical. 

For some time, the Central Party organ has been regularly returning to the 
question of the work of the artist, to which an article by N. Shamota, one of the 
prominent Party critics of today, is devoted. This gives a number of guiding 
“truths” which are indispensable to every Soviet creative artist. Among these are: 


Capitalism has debased not a few good expressions, including the words 
“freedom” and “humanism.” ... Bourgeois’ ideologists use the catchwords of 
freedom and creative activity to preach individualism and the estrangement of art 
from the people.... The more profoundly the artist is aware of the real laws of 
life, the freer he is in his work.... Communism is... an inevitable historical 
necessity. . . . Real creative freedom must be preceded by the emancipation of labor 
from the world of private ownership. 


Such attempts to remove the effects of the “thaw” are, from the Communist 
standpoint, easy to understand, but they sort ill with the subsequent assertion 
that Communism liberates the individual from the shackles of his profession. The 
article concludes with the injunction that every creative artist, above all the writer, 
should illustrate the “heroics of labor” and show that a highly-developed taste can 
only develop under Communism. ` 

A. Deborin’s “Words and Deeds of the Neofascists” is only one of a long 
succession of effusions on this theme. Deborin maintains that Western Germany, 
with United States support, is resurrecting the spirit of fascism and enabling 
former Nazis to take an active part in affairs of state. Among others, he names 
Hans Globke, Gerhard Schröder, former minister Theodor Oberlinder, Hans- 
- Joachim von Merkatz, but the main attack is reserved for Adenauer, who is 
described as a close advisor of the American government on all matters of foreign 
policy. This article is already out of date: the latest trend of Soviet policy is to 
avoid personal attacks on Adenauer. 

One of the most tendentious contributions to the issue is the collective 
article by A. Kunin, B. Marushkin and L. Slezkin on “The Falsification of 
History on Orders from American Monopoly.” The article condemns American 
historiography as taking a chronologically subjective approach—a reproach which 
above all applies to Communist historians. Certain factual questions are treated 
which relate to the USSR: Soviet-German relations in 1939—41 are depicted as 
illustrating the desire of the Soviet leaders to save the world from fascist slavery. 
Roosevelt is praised for his political realism in entering into an alliance with the 
USSR, and present-day attacks upon him in the USA are regarded as resulting 
from an agressive attitude toward the USSR. A. Gaw 


In a leader entitled “For Peace, D and the Liberty of Peoples,’ 
the September issue of Kommunist raises once more the questions dealt with 
by Khrushchev at the fifteenth session of the UN General Assembly—the colo- 
nial problem, the Soviet government’s statementon disarmament and the principles 
underlying the Soviet draft for a treaty on universal and complete disarmament. 
The effect of Khrushchev’s speeches was appraised as follows: 

The whole world is impressed by N. S. Khrushchev’s speech at the fifteentt 
session of the UN General Assembly. . . . Soviet citizens are rightly proud that this 
ardent call for peace and the liberty of peoples, which reflects the most burning 
problems of the day, comes from the head of the Soviet goveznment, provoking 
fury in the camp of the imperialist reactionaries and wholehearted approval from. . 
all the friends of peace and freedom. 


Describing the USSR as the champion of the cause of immediate and com- 
plete independence for the colonial peoples, the article goes on: 


It is time we understood that the defeat now overtaking the colonial system ic 
not an accident, not the result of someone’s decision, but the objective. [effect of a 
law of our time. Colonialism is tumbling, not because someone is “instigating’ 
the peoples to revolt against the metropolises; this system acts as a brake upon the 
economic, cultural and social development of whole countries and regions of the 
world,and they are ever more eagerly joining the fight for their national independence 


On the subject of universal and complete disarmament, the article, after 
repeating all the old familiar theses, concludes by stating: 


The documents of the Soviet government submitted for consideration by the 
fifteenth session of the General Assembly are imbued with [a spirit of] profounc 
trust in and respect for the United Nations Organization and a Gesire to enhance its 
role as the organ of the collective thought and collective action df almost one 
hundred states. 


According to the article, it is this spirit of confidence in UNO that explains 
the Soviet proposals for replacing the office of Secretary General by a three-mar 
secretariat representing the Western and socialist blocs and neutral states and the 
removal of the United Nations’ headquarters from the American continent. The 
failure of the Soviet attempt to weaken the executive authority of the UN secre- 
tariat by these means prompts the writer to observe: 

The forces of peace and progress will have to carry on a long and dificul 
struggle before they can ensure the victory of noble aims and high ideals, whick 
can be summed up in the formula: a world without arms and warfare, a worlc 
without colonial slavery. 


The principal articles in this issue of Kommunist are devoted to the policy 
of the Soviet Communist Party during the “construction of Communism on £ 
broad front.” Their Leitmotiv may be found in the article by L.  Tichev, “For z 
Further Intensification of Ideological Work”: 


... the creation of a material-technical basis for Communism and the developmen- 
on this basis of Communist social relations, . . . the formation of a new man, the mar 
of Communist society. 
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This section of the issue opens with a leader entitled “He Who Does Not 
Work Does Not Eat’—a subject which in recent months has been widely discussed 
in the Soviet press as one of the most burning problems of the day. The writer 
declares that “public opinion in the USSR... has strongly condemned parasitism, 
property-grabbing and private-owner tendencies,” that “Party and other social 
organizations and collectives of workers have intensified the struggle against 
survivals, alien to socialism, of the old exploiters’ regime and their concrete 
representatives.” The method of “persuasion” is advocated as the chief weapon 
in this struggle. “However,” the writer goes on, “it would be wrong in present- 
day conditions to renounce measures of compulsion. The correct line here lies 
in a combination of social and moral pressure with measures of state compulsion.” 
The article concludes by observing: 


The underlying significance of the struggle that has been developed against 
private-owner ambitions resides in the fact that it is a struggle for the education 
of a new man free from survivals of capitalism in both mind and conduct. This 
is an important sector in the formation of the spiritual life of society based on the 
principles of Communism. 


The education of this “new man” is also the theme of the article by Lichev, 


who is on the journal’s editorial board and also in charge of the propaganda 
section for the RSFSR of the Party Central Committee. Ilichev states: 


Putting the matter briefly, the main purpose of ideological and political work 
is to call the workers forward and unfold to them the wonderful prospects opened 
up by the movement to Communism. 

This aim, he says, can be achieved by observing Lenin’s principle of the unity 
of theory and practice: 

The process of educating a man is unthinkable outside his practical work. The 
idea that education consists in learning by heart a number of bookish truths or 


moral codes unrelated to practice, work and the life of society is a piece of utterly 
fruitless and unfounded daydreaming. 


Although the writer is clearly aware of the gap between theory and prac- 
tice which has become characteristic of conditions in the USSR, his require- 
ments for dealing with the situation contain nothing new. He calls for an im- 
placable struggle against “lie-abeds and spongers” and a resistance to all forms 
of liberalism and indifference. 

Having condemned the “private-owner psychology,” Ilichev advances the 
. principle Of material incentives as a vital means of increasing productivity, since 
it excludes “petty-bourgeois wage-leveling.” He then proceeds to the problem 
of society and the individual], which, he says, has proved insoluble under capitalism 
despite all the voluminous efforts of bourgeois sociologists, since the principles 
taken by them as their point of departure were fundamentally unsound and 
unscientific, 

The difficulties encountered by the authorities, especially among the lower 
strata of Soviet society, in their efforts to educate the “new man” are indicated 
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by the fact that Ilichev links the problem of society and the individual witk some 
observations on “national relationships” and a warning to Party organizations 
in the national republics of the tenacity, of “nationalist survivals,” which, he 
says, appear in “extremely subtle and disguised forms.” The same signifcance 
may be attributed to his insistence upon the need for educating the workers ir 
a spirit of atheism and his condemnation of the indifferent attitude toward growing 
religious feeling. 

Two other articles are devoted to the stucy of Communism and the educa- 
tional role of literature and art. 


We must study Communism! This task, the most important of all, was imposec 
by Lenin upon the Komsomol, thus determ:ning the direction of its wock for 
decades to come.... Everywhere—on the virgin lands, on the constructior sites 
in industry and transport—the young builders of Communism, under the Party’s 
leadership, are marching in the front ranks of the fighters for a new society. 

The purpose of studying Communism, the writer says, is to produce a Beply- 
rooted conviction in the victory of Communist ideas, and this is the basis >f the 
“Communist ethic.” Lenin’s definition of the “Communist ethic” is qeoted 
“At the root of the Communist ethic lies the struggle for the consolidaticn anc 
completion of Communism, and this is the basis of Commurist'educatioa anc 
study.” Developing Lenin’s definition, the writer observes that the Communist 
ethic is not for everyone and certainly not for-exsloiters and parasites. It vigorously 
condemns everything which hinders the building of the new society. “Our 
ethical ideal is inseparably linked with the construction of Communism ard the ' 
education of the new man, the man with a new Communist character,” the cuthor 
concludes. 

The author of the second of these two articles regards literzture and art as ar 
important means for achieving this aim. “The astonishing impact of litecature 
and art upon people,” he writes, “has always been taken into account ky oui 
Party in its noble fight for Communism and the education of the new man.” 
He reminds his readers that literature in Russia had promoted the victery of 
“advanced ideas” and the education, of the “new man” long before the Revo-utior 
of 1917, but in his view the literature and art of today leave much to be desired. 
Too much is published that is “gray and mediocre”; sometimes it is no more 
than’ hackwork. There is a dearth of artistic, aesthetic criticism in the columns of 
the non-specialized press. which is too prone to judge, each literary work as z 
political treatise. In this approach, it is not difficult to divine a desire on the wziter’s 
part to find a compromise between the true interests of art and the cfficia_ 
line that art must display the “Party spirit.” He concludes: “To make tho-ougk 
use of the educative influence of literature and art is one of the most important 
tasks of ideological work today.” E. Mamekov 
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Einstein und die Sowjetphilosophie 
Volume I: Die Grundlagen. Die spezielle Relativititstheorie 
By Dz. S. MÜLLER-MARKUS 
Published by D. Reidel Publishing Company, Dordrecht, 1960, 481 pp. 


The very fact that this work has been published reveals that there are various 
groups of intellectuals in the West anxious to make an objective analysis of the 
foundations of Communist ideology. It is the first of a series of monographs, 
to be published under the general editorship of Professor Bochenski of Freiburg 
University (Switzerland), which are the work of a group of scholars at the 
University’s Ost-Europa Institute. Although the actual book is the work of one 
person, it is, as Professor Bochenski’s introduction stresses, the result of dis- 
cussion and exchange of opinions between many scholars. It is also an interesting 
fact that there exist publishing houses willing to take upon themselves the cost of 
publishing such works. The reasons for the publication of this group of mono- 
graphs given by the author and publisher are that: philosophy plays a major role 
in Communism; Soviet philosophy has developed considerably in recent years 
and is of interest to the West; Soviet philosophy has many different aspects and 

specialized study; finally, the philosophy of Communism can be success- 
fully studied only by scholars who possess the necessary knowledge in their own 


field and at the same time are well informed on general Soviet affairs. The point 


is stressed that Soviet philosophy cannot be studied from translations and even 
less from the works of Marx, Engels or Lenin. Any study must be based on 
Soviet sources. Professor Bochenski argues that far too many unqualified persons 
have expressed views on the philosophy of Communism, a fact which has done 
the study of Communist ideology considerable harm. 


‘Judged as a whole, the present work’s positive aspects more than atone for 
shortcomings, which can be eliminated in later editions and taken into considera- 
tion in the publication of subsequent monographs. One of the major errors is the 
writer’s assertion that the recognition of the theory of relativity in the USSR was 
a “victory of truth over force.” The recognition of the theory of relativity had 
become imperative, since its rejection was hampering the development of various 
sections: of modern theoretical physics. Besides recognizing the theory, Soviet 
philosophers raised the question of its adaptation to the needs of Communist 
ideology. It is interesting to note that the Party philosophers stress that the main 
point in the theory of relativity is not the principle of relativity, but the question 
of gravitation. Thus, although the theory is recognized, it has to some degree 
changed its identity. Wherever possible, the link with Einstein is ignored and the 
latter is regarded not as the creator of the theory, but as only one, and by no 
means the most important, person responsible ue it. Some Soviet sources give 
pride of place to Minkowski. 

It is unfortunate that although the author provides a wealth of factual material 
he draws few conclusions. The work ought to contain both facts and arguments 
based on the facts. Otherwise the reader may become confused and, if he has not 
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sufficient experience of Soviet studies, may draw the wrong conclusions. Tha 
author’s competence in his field, his knowledge of the Russian language and 
Russian life, based on ten years’ imprisonment in the USSR, give him the right 
to draw conclusions. The more so since his imprisonment, which passed, as he 
writes, “amidst serious struggles in the darkness of the kingdom of the dead,” 
aroused in him not hatred or scorn, but a desire to devote himself to a revelation 
of the truth on the basis of Christian ethics. ` 


: The author expresses'the hope that his work may be of use to the:philosophec 
as an introduction to the theory of relativity, and to the physicist as an introductiom 
to dialectical materialism. ‘There can be no doubt that this goal has been achieved, 
and in a conscientious manner. Perhaps a little more space might have been found 
for the introduction to dialectical materialism. Philosophers can study the theor7 
of relativity from many other sources, whereas Cialectical materialism is still ver” 
much a closed book to Western physicists. The sources referred to are quite - 
adequate. The author has utilized almost all the Soviet sources on the subject, 
lesser use being made of foreign sources, a virtus rather than a failing, since verz 
few worth-while works have appeared in the West on the subject. As the autho- 
himself notes, it is most regrettable that such fundamental materials as the original 
works of Academician Fok are unobtainable. Eighty Soviet sources are listed, 
including popular articles and specialized works on physics and philosophy. 

The first,part of the book acquaints the reader with fundamentals and com- 
prises four chapters. The first chapter deals wi- the main concepts of dialectica: 
materialism, matter and its attributes, movement, the principle of causality, anc 
the theory of cognition being discussed in most detail. In defining the concep- 
of matter, the author distinguishes between the various definitions of matter o7 
Engels, Lenin and the latest Soviet sources, the Short Philosophical Dictionary anc. 
the definitions found in the articles in the tone of Naturpbilosophie. It is true tha- 
_ the author makes the omissions typical of most Western philosophers writing 
on the subject. He forgets the existence in dialectical materialism of two definitions 
of matter—matter in the philosophical sense of the word and matter in the natura_ 
science interpretation—which results in a certain: vagueness. The quotation of 
Lenin’s definition of matter is incorrect; Lenin defined matter as a “philosophica. 
category for the designation of objective reality.” With Lenin matter was, as 
it were, de-materialized, converted into a philosophical category, into a concept. 
while reality took first place. This strange and inconsistent definition of matter 
by Lenin is usually ignored, although it contradicts Marx’s and Engel’s statements 
and others made by Lenin himself. 

The second chapter analyzes the foundations of the theory of relativity. 
examining such principles as the special and general theory of relativity. The 
author does not take refuge in a mathematical analysis, but sets out to explain ir 
the best and most detailed manner certain ma-kematical formulas of the theory 
of relativity. The analysis of the special and gereral theory of relativity is short 
and precise, and of the greatest value to the reader who is not familiar with the 
subject. i : 
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The third chapter analyzes disagreements among Soviet physicists and 
philosophers over the theory of relativity. The author rightly concludes that one 
of the reasons for disagreement are the, discrepancies and even contradictions to 
be found in the interpretation of ideology by Soviet Party philosophers and 
Soviet physicists. However, this point is not made clearly enough. The writer 
points out that such independent thinkers as Academicians Fok and Aleksandrov 
are influenced by Communist ideology. However, he does not note that Soviet 
physicists as a rule interpret dialectical materialism in a different way from the 
Party philosophers. Their adherence to dialectical materialism is often merely 
formal. The result is contradictions in the field of Naturphilosophie. 


Chapter four examines the relationship between the theory of relativity and 
the Marxist theory of cognition. The writer discusses in detail how Soviet 
philosophers interpret the philosophical views of Einstein. The contradictory 
statements of various Soviet writers on the theory of relativity and Hinstein are 
well analyzed. There is an interesting discussion of some philosophical problems 
of mathematics in connection with the various methods of thought-logic, in- 
tuition, and so on. The author considers whether any measurement is the pre- 
liminary stage in the definition of the corresponding concept. The question is 
discussed in some detail and forms the most detailed part of the work. Here the 
author’s personal interests are obviously involved. The chapter takes up 123 pages 
of the 481 in the book. There are so many problems raised and so much material 
quoted that this section is worthy of a special review on its own. 


The second section of the book is devoted to the special principle of the 
theory of relativity. The first chapter analyzes in detail the special principle and the 
views of Soviet physicists and philosophers. The analysis does not contain any 
mathematical methods; it is a discussion and explanation of individual formulas. 
The discussion of the Soviet standpoint, compared with the analysis of the 
theory itself, takes up very little space. 


The second chapter discusses the question of the reality of properties. ‘The 
author’s reference to a discussion in Kiev is one of the most admirable features 
of the book. Discussing the various Soviet standpoints, the writer shows how 
Soviet philosophers passed from denial of the theory of relativity to gradual 
recognition. Here the compulsory nature of this acceptance might have been 
stressed and the reasons for the change of opinion examined. Attention might 
also have been drawn to Lenin’s contradictory views on the theory of relativity. 


The last chapter analyzes the relationship between the concepts matter and 
mass. Again forgetting the existence in dialectical materialism of the definition 
of matter in the natural science meaning of the word, he bases himself on the 
definition of matter in the general philosophical sense and endeavors to equate 
it with the concept mass. This leads to a certain lack of clarity, the main fault 
being that it does not fit in with the posing of this question in dialectical mate- 
rialism itself. However, the discussion in the Institute of Philosophy of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR is well outlined. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


October 1960 


1 Annoutcement of establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the USSR and the Somali 


. Republic. 


University of the Friendship of the Peoples 
opened. 

Report published of receptlon held by 
Chinese Ambassador to the USSR on the 
eleventh anniversary of the Chinese People’s 
> Republic. 

Message of congratulations from Khrush- 
chev and Brezhnev on the eleventh anniver- 
sary of the Chinese People’s Republic. 

Report that Minister of Culture E. A. Furt- 
seva has received Rumanian Ambassador. 

Message of congratulations to Nigerian 
Prime Minister on the declaration of Nigerian 
independence published. 


2 Three-masted Diesel schooner Zarya, only 


non-magnetic vessel in the world, sails from ` 


Vladivostok to carry out study of the magnetic 
pole and cosmic rays, 

Group of Czechoslovak journalists leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Announcement that delegation of Party 
workers has returned to Moscow from Buda- 
pest. 

Death of Ya. F. Dzerzhinsky, son of the 
founder of the Cheka. 

Message of greetings from Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev to President Sekou Touré of Guinea 
on the second anniversary of Guinea’s inde- 
pendence published. 

Report published of meeting between 
Khrushchev and Indonesian President Sukarno 
in New York on September 30. 

Report of Khrushchev’s presence at re- 
ception held by Afghan Foreign Minister on 
September 30, 

Message of congratulations to Stalingrad 
Oblast Party Committee on agricultural 
successes, 

Soviet Embassy in Peking holds evening in 
honor of Chinese eleventh anniversary. 


Khrushchev’s speech of October 1 in UN on 
representation of Communist China in the 
United Nations published. 


Moscow State Circus artists arrive in Paris 
on tour. 

Plenary session of Ryazan Oblast Party Com- 
mittee elects K. N. Grishin first secretary. 

M. M. Maiorov elected first secretary of 
Vladimir Oblast Party Committee in place of 
K. N. Grishin. 


4 Khrushchev’s speech of October 3 on UN 


structure published. 

Khrushchev meets British Prime Minister 
Macmillan. 

Khrushchev holds reception in New York. 

Meeting of the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
in honor of third anniversary of first sputnik 
launching. 

Fifteenth anniversary of founding of WFTU. 

Khrushchev attends receptions held by 
Bulgarian, Indonesian and Ethiopian UN 
delegations. 

Khrushchev receives Moroccan deputy 
prime minister. 


5 Khrushchev’s reply to proposal of five neutral 


countries for creating conditions for consolida- 
ting peace published. 

Exchange in Moscow of ratification docu- 
ments of Finno-Soviet treaty on frontier 
procedure and regulation of frontier incidents, 
signed in Helsinki on June 23. 

Deputy Premier Novikov receives Polish 
Deputy Premier Jaroszewicz, 

First Deputy Premier Kosygin receives 
Vice-President of Bucaos Aires Economic 
Federation. 

Indonesian Military inté holds reception 
on Indonesian Armed Forces Day. 

Egyptian Economics Minister Zaky meets 
Minister of Foreign Trade Patolichev. 

Message of congratulations to Bashkir 
Oblast Party Committee and Bashkir Council 
of Ministers on harvest successes published, 


6 Head of Ukrainian delegation Podgorny’s 


speech of October 4 in UN published. 
Arrival in Moscow of group of Cuban 
journalists. 
Ferhat Abbas arrives in Moscow. 
Death of Academician A. A. Skochinsky. 
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Czechoslovak military attaché holds recep- 


tion on sixteenth anniversary of Czechoslovak 
People’s Army. 
7 Head of Belorussian delegation anaes 
speech of October 5 in UN published. 
Announcement of establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with Laos. 
Announcement that third session of Supreme 
Soviet of RSFSR will be held on October 25. 
Message of congratulations to East German 
Party and government on eleventh anniversary 
of German Democratic Republic. 


8 Soviet note to US on arming of West Germany 
with missiles published. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on student 
exchanges between USSR and Mongolian 
People’s Republic. 

Return of Party delegation to Moscow from 
Warsaw. ‘ 

Minister of Culture Furtseva receives 
Mexican Ambassador to UAR, 

Greetings telegram from Central Committee 
to US Commnunist Party Secretary General 
Hall on his fiftieth birthday published. 


9 Account of Khroshchev’s meeting with 
reporters in UN published. 

TASS report of Austrian airliner crash near 
Kiev. 

Khrushchev’s message of greetings to Sixth 
Congress of IUS in Baghdad. 

Message of congratulations to Korean 
Workers’ Party on its fifteenth anniversary 
published. 

10 First Soviet Conference of Solidarity of 
Peoples of Asia and Africa opens in Stalinabad. 

Party delegation flies to Ulan-Bator. ` 

Sino-Soviet Friendship Society delegation 
returns home from Moscow. 

Ferhat Abbas leaves Moscow. 

Presidium member F. R. Frolov receives 
Nepalese parliamentary delegation. 

Supreme Soviet holds reception in honor of 
Nepalese delegation. 

Exchange of telegrams on proclamation of 
independence of Mali Republic published. 

Telegram of greetings to Senegal Republic 
on its proclamation of independence published. 

11 Account of Khrushchev’s appearance on 
American television published. 

Announcement of expulsion of Swiss 
Embassy third secretary. 

Trade agreement signed in Moscow with 
Italian ENI and Finsidor concerns. 
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Final talks between N. S. Patolichev aad 
Egyptian Economics Minister Zaky on further 
d=velopment of trade ties between USSR aad 
TAR. 

Hungarian Ambassador received by E. A. 
Furtseva. 

Sultan of Jogjakarta arrives in Moscow. 

Nepalese delegation leaves Moscow fr 
Warsaw. 


12 Khrashchev’s speech of October 11 in UN 
on disarmament published. 
Announcement of postponement of Khrush- 
chev’s visit to North Korea. 
Mexican art exhibition opens in Mdscow. 
Khrushchev’s message of grectings -o 
Seventh Congress of International Associaticn 
of Democratic Lawyers in Sofia published. 
Mukhitdinov receives president of Iraq 
Supreme Military Tribunal Mahdawi. 


13 Karushchev’s broadcast of October 11 œ 
Cuban radio published. 
Kosygin receives Enrico Mattei, head of 
Itelian ENI concern. 


14 Khrushchev’s speech af October 12 in UN on 
colonialism published. 

Khrushchev’s speech of October 13 in UN 
on US threat to peace published. ' 

Agreement signed in Jakarta for construc - 
ticn of hospital there. 

Report on industriel production in third 
quarter of 1960 published. 

Telegram of condolences to Japanese 
Socialist Party following assassination cf 
I. Asanuma published. a 

Ubricht’s reply to message of congratuls- 

. tions on his appointment as head of th=- 
German Democratic Republic. S 

Death of Academician A. F. Ioffe. 

Khrushchev returns to Moscow. 

British Ambassador Sir Frank Robert: 
arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of Soviet journalists leaves for 
Austria. 

Kosygin receives grcup of Italian workers. 


15 Khrushchev’s speech of October 13 at Idlewilc 
Airport published. 


16 Announcement of ratification of Irag-Sovier 
economic and technical cooperation agreement, 
signed in Baghdad on August 18, and of 
Soviet-East German treaty on cooperation 
in social security, signed in Berlin on May 24. 

Bulgarian choral group arrives in Moscow. 
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Minister of Foreign Trade Patolichev arrives 
in Jakarta to open Soviet industrial exhibition. 

Construction of Union of Soviet Writers 
printing works begun in Tula. 

Soviet medical delegation retums from 
Switzerland. 

Afghan Ambassador holds reception on 
King’s birthday. 


18 Journalists’ congress opens in Baden, Austria. 


A. E. Korneichuk leaves Moscow for USA 
to attend gathering of prominent Soviet and 
American public figures. 

Khrushchev receives West German Am- 
bassador. : 

Group of old Bolsheviks leaves Moscow on 
foreign tour. 


19 Second plenary session of board of the Soclety 


for the Dissemination of Political and Scienti- 
fic Knowledge opens in Moscow. 
Message of congratulations to the Kurgan 


' Oblast Party Committee on harvest successes 


published. 

Gromyko receives British Ambassador in 
connection with his presentation of credentials. 

Group of foreign diplomats arrives in 
Irkutsk. : 

Khrushchev’s ‘message of greetings to the 
Second World Congress of Journalists in 
Austria published. 


20 Meeting in Moscow devoted to the work of 
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the Soviet delegation at the Fifteenth Session 
of the UN General Assembly, 
Ratification of agreement on the Antarctic 
signed in Washington on December 1, 1959. 
Ratification of various maritime conventions 
signed in New York on October 30—31, 1958 
announced, 


Message of congratulations to the Stavropol 
Krai Committee on harvest successes published. 


Khrushchev’s speech of October 20 on work 
of Soviet delegation in UNO published. 

Announcement that entries for 1961 Lenin 
prizes in literature and art will be accepted up 
till December 1, 1960. 


22 Khrushchev receives Ghana Airways dele- 


gation, 


journalists. 

Cuban economic mission, headed by 
President of Cuban National Bank Guevara, 
flies from Havana to Moscow. i 

Death of former Central Committee official 
A. V. Budanov. 


/ 


Khrushchev receives delegation of Cuban 


Message of congratulations to Rostov 


.Oblast Party Committee on industrial and agri- 


cultural successes published. 

Exchange of telegrams on birthday of King 
of Afghanistan published. 

Statement by American soldier Davis, who 
defected to the Soviet Union on August 19, 
published. 


` 23 Soviet delegation’s statement of October 21 


in UN on Congo situation published. 
American theater ballet tour ends in Moscow. 
Minister of Foreign Trade Patolichev visits 
Indian President Prasad. 
Message of congratulations to Irkutsk’ 


- Oblast Party Committee on harvest successes 


published. 
Patolichev visits Indian Premier Nehru and 
Finance Minister Desai. 


24 Khrushchev receives delegation of British 


Transport and General Workers’ Union. 

Plenary session of the Moscow Oblast 
Party Committee on production and delivery 
to the state of agricultural produce. 

Joint statement on Soviet-Indian trade over 
the next three years signed in Delhi. 

National Congress of the Switzerland- 
USSR Society held in Zurich. 

East German government delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Bulgarian delegation arrives in Moscow. 

Minister of Culture holds reception for 
Central Song and Dance Ensemble of China 
on conclusion of their Soviet tour. 


25 Khrushchev receives Iranian Ambassador. 


‘Session of RSFSR Supreme Soviet opens in 
Moscow. 

Atomic ice-breaker Lenin returns to Mur- 
mansk ‘from Antarctic expedition. 

Saratov-Gorky gas pipeline starts operation. 

Joint conference on economic competition 
between East and West opens in Moscow 
State University. 

Soviet Ambassador to Poland returns art 
treasures taken by Soviet Army during war to 
Polish government. - 

Exchange of telegrams on twenty-fifth 
anniversary of establishment of diplomatic 
relations between USSR and Luxemburg 
published. 

Deputy Premier .Zasyadko receives East 
German Deputy Premier Bruno Leuschner. — 

Rumanian military attaché holds reception 
on Rumanian Armed Forces Day. 
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26 Zorin’s speech of October 25 to Political 
Committee on Universal and Total Disarma- 
ment published. 

Soviet Ambassador Abramov presents 
credentials to Laotian king in Luang Prabang. 

Death of Archangel Oblast Party Committee 
First Seretary S. P. Loginov. 

Announcement of death of Marshal Nedelin 
on October 24 in ait accident. 

Message of congratulations to Tatar Oblast 
Party Committee and Council of Ministers on 
agricultural successes published. 

Iranian Ambassador holds reception on 
Shah’s birthday. 

Minister of Culture Furtseva “receives 
delegation of Polish dramatists. 

Foreign Ministry press department holds 
meeting of Soviet and Cuban journalists. 

Furtseva receives delegation of Cuban 

- journalists. 

Politburo of Mongolian Central Committee 
receives delegation of Soviet Party workers. 

Soviet Ambassador to Poland holds recep- 
tion in honor of Polish-Soviet Friendship 
Society. 


27 Publication of popular textbook Principles of 
Marxist Philosophy announced. 
Kozlov receives Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Mongolian Great People’s Khural. 
Cambodian Ambassador holds receptioa 
on Cambodian Independence Day. 
Message of congratulation to Krasnodar 
Krai Party Committee on harvest successes. 
Exchange of telegrams on 150th anniversary 
of Mexican independence published. 


28 Law on nature preservation in the RSFSR 
published. 
Ghana-Soviet trade agreement, signed oa 
August 4, ratified. 
Announcement that World Exhibition will 
be held in Moscow May 20 to November 20, 
1967, 


Plenary session of Sverdlovsk Oblast Pa=ty 
Committee. 


29 Announcement that a plenary session of the 
Central Committee will take place on Decem- 
ber 13, 1960. i 

Cuban economic mission arrives in Mosccw. 

Fortieth anniversery of Soviet rule in 
Kalmykia celebrated in Elista. 

Turkish Ambassador holds reception >a 
anniversary of proclamation of the republic 


30 Conversation between Khrushchev and Cutan 
journalists of October 22 published. 

Jubilee session of Academy of Sciences in 
Erevan in honor of fortieth anniversary of 
Soviet rule in Armenia. 

Delegation of Indonesian Peace Fighters 
arrives in Moscow. 

Message of congratılation to Khakass Obhst 
Party Committee on thirtieth anniversary of 
formation of Khakass Autonomous Oblast 

Report of exchange of telegrams between 
Brezhnev and Sudanese General Abbud on -he 
latter’s sixtieth birthday. 

Telegram to Australan Communist Pacty 
on its fortieth anniversary published. 





Changes and Appointments 


8 Soviet Ambassador to Cambodia A. N. Ab- 
bramov appointed ambassador to Laos as wll. 


15 A. V. Nosenkov appointed chairman of he 
State Committee of the Council of Ministers 
of the RSFSR for Local Industry and Crafts 


23 S. A. Kuchkin appoirted Minister of the River * 
Fleet of the RSFSR in succession to Z.A. 
Shashkov. 


26 Marshal of the Soviet Union K. S. Moskalerko 
appointed Commander-in-Chief Missile Forces 
and Deputy Minister of Defense. ` 


New Contributor 


. ÅRNOLD, THeopor. Born 1919 in Petrograd. Journalist specializing in the history of Eastern 
Europe and sociological questions relating to the USSR. Editor of the Munich periodical Freie Rundscbaw. 
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The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FoR THE STUDY 
OF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 


* 


The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scholars and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 
engaged in research on their homeland. 


* 

Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the INSTITUTE. . 

* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: ` 


Institste for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannbardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES Ne 


Science and Philosophy in the USSR 


C. OLGIN 


The conference of philosophers and scientists held in Moscow in October 
1958, the most important conference so far organized in connection with the 
campaign of ideological reconstruction launched in 1956 under the slogan of 
“the creative development of Marxism-Leninism,” passed unnoticed in the outside 
world, which is understandable since it received virtually no publicity in the 
USSR. On October 22, 1958, Pravda contented itself with mentioning the opening 
session in a perfunctory manner very different from the fanfares usual on such 
occasions, even though the conference was attended, as we ate now informed, 
by no less than twenty full and thirty corresponding members of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR, fifteen full and thirty-four corresponding members of 
specialized academies and academies in the Union republics, 186 university and 
college workers, 240 researchers and 75 Party, administrative and other officials, 
together with an unspecified number of scientists and philosophers from Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and East Germany. Just before the confer- 
ence, the Central Committee organ Kommunist published an antirevisionist 
harangue delivered at the conference by M. B. Mitin, without alluding to the 
conference itself. In January 1959, Woprosy filosofii carried a précis of the papers 
read by A.D. Aleksandrov on relativity and by Academician V. A. Fok on 
quantum mechanics, which were followed in the next issue by a summary of the 
opening and closing speeches of leading members of the organizing committee. 
During the next few months, the same journal printed several articles by leading 
scientists which appear to be revised versions of papers read at the conference, 
again without mentioning the conference itself. 

Why this delay and secretiveness? A partial answer, at least, to this question 
may be found in the full verbatim report published by the Academy of Sciences 
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in late 1959 under the title Philosophical Problems of Contemporary Natural Science 
in a restricted edition of 6,000 copies—i. e., barely enough to go round the partic- 
ipants and the main scientific and educational institutions of the Communist bloc.- 

It is beyond the scope of the present artic to give even a cursory analysis 
of the scientific and philosophic content of the seven major papers by leading 
Soviet scientists on subjects ranging from relativity to cybernetics, the 40-odc 
speeches and criticisms made by their colleagues and the 100 or so written contri- 
butions from all the corners of the Soviet empire. The aim of the article is rather 
to indicate the chief points in these papers and discussions which throw light or 
post-Stalin developments in the relations between dialectical materialism anc 
natural science. It seems that by the time of the conference these development: 
had reached something like a crossroads. One way was that indicated in the 
1956—60 program of ideological reconstruction drafted in 1955 by the Institute 
of Philosophy of the USSR on instructions from the Presidium of the Academr 
and approved at the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956.2 This amounted to 2 
complete reconstruction of the natural-science component of dialectical material- 
ism in accordance with Lenin’s open letter of 1922 “On the Meaning of Militan- 
Materialism,” which called for a thorough revision of some fundamental posits 
of Marxist materialism. The other would mean a virtual return to Stalin’s, ie.. 
Engels’, version of dialectical materialism, with the new findings of science 
accommodated as far as possible within the old framework. The first of these 
two courses is favored by the great majority of the scientists actively participating 
in the reconstruction program and by a section of the philosophers. ‘The second 
is the last hope of the Stalinists among the “workers on the ideological front,” 
who have been effecting a steady comeback under cover of the wave of anti- 
revisionism following the events in Hungary and Poland. In their fight against 
the reformers, the <ntirevisionists are prepared to use any weapon, the mos: 
potent being criticism by those Soviet scientists who have largely kept out oz 
the ideological battle but who disagree on purely scientific grounds with thei- 
ideologically committed “reformist” colleagues. 

The leading members of the conference organizing committee, at any rate, 
seem to have been fully aware of the delicate situation created by the necessit7 
of guarding against overt revisionism without killing off altogether the reformist 
spirit which had dominated the philosophy of science since the open admission 
at the Twentieth Party Congress of the ideological débacle during the closing years 
of the Stalin era. The conference chairman, Academician A. N. Nesmeyanov, 
was doubtless expressing his own thoughts as well as those of the progres- 
sives when he said, speaking of the role of philosophy in scientific theory: 
“All of us, particularly the Academy’s presidium, feel the necessity and at th= 


1 Filosofskie problemy sovremennogo estestroxnariya: Tredy Vsesoyuznogo soveshcbaniya po filosofskist 
soprosam sstestvoznaniya (Philosophical Problems of Contemporary Natural Science: Proceedings of the 
All-Union Conference on Philosophical Questions of Natural Science), Moscow, 1959. 

2 Voprosy filosofii, 1955, No. 5, pp. 191-99. See also C. Olgin, “Lenin’s Philosophical Legacy: 
The Reconstruction of Dialectical Materialism,” Bulletin, 1959, No. 1. (On page 10 of the latter article, 
the Presidium is erroneously referred to as being that of the Institute of Philosophy). 
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same time the complete inadequacy of the integrating function—that of giving a 
faller understanding and purposefulness to this rushing torrent of scientific 
development.” He immediately qualified’ this extremely liberal statement by 
saying that this integrating factor could be found only in dialectical materialism, 
but insisted that the philosophers engaged on the task of integrating science 
and dialectical materialism must develop the methodology of Marxist dialectical 
materialism only on the basis of a profound study of the facts of contemporaty 
science. This they must do in accordance with Lenin’s instructions. Academician 


.Nesmeyanov did not, however, specify where these instructions were to be found, 


and left his audience to guess whether the pronouncements of the Founding 
Fathers and of Lenin himself in his earlier works were to be treated as per- 
enially valid or were to be “historicized,” which was certainly the meaning of his 
“philosophical legacy.” 

Academician K. V. Ostrovityanov, representing the Ministry of Higher Edu- 
cation of the USSR, was even more noncommital. What was required, said 
Ostrovityanov, was a “materialist generalization of the attainments of contem- 
porary physics, biology and physiology, a development of the critique of idealist 
and metaphysical viewpoints in natural science.” This, of course, might cover 
anything short of propounding the disappearance of matter or the existence of 
a divine creator. His appeal to scientists and philosophers to form a “friendly 
collective” in solving this problem on the basis of dialectical materialism leaves 
wide open the question as to which dialectical materialism he meant—Stalin’s or 
the reformers’. 

In almost all the papers read, with the exception of those whose authors 
openly declared their philosophical innocence, this question was a recurrent one. 


The Four Philosophers 


“A Great Ideological Weapon in the Cognition and Transformation of the World,” 
by Academician M. B. Mitin. Mitin, one of the staunchest Stalinists in the Institute 
of Philosophy, had been removed from ideological activities during the anti- 
Stalinist purge of 1955-56. Unlike that of the turncoat G. F. Aleksandrov or the 
upstart head of the science section A. A. Maksimov, his removal was an honorable 
one, Mitin being appointed Ambassador to China. His teappearance on the 
ideological scene as a member of the editorial board of Voprosy filosofii and 
particularly the tone of his address at the conference are proof of the effectiveness 
of the Stalinists’ comeback. 


There is a story that the witty Professor Baskin, when asked why Mitin, who 


had never produced a single original thought in his numerous interpretations of 


Stalin’s dialectical materialism, had been elected full member of the Academy, 
replied, “Precisely for this reason.” Mitin’s address, which immediately followed 
Ostrovityanov’s, fully confirms this story. We are back in Stalin’s dialectical 
materialism—without Stalin, it is true, but with most of the Stalinist vocabulary 
and contempt for logical argument. Mitin condemns out of hand positivism, 
physical idealism, pragmatism, fideism—in fact, all isms except dialectical material- 
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ism—without even bothering to describe the features that distinguish them in 
relation to natural science. “With the Party, in tke name of Lenin, against revision- 
ism”—such was the sum total of Mitin’s argument. Mitin pointed out that in 
1909 Lenin had recognized only two phifosophies—the idealist in the service of 
capitalism and the “materialist” as the weapon of the revolutionary proletariat. 
And Lenin, according to Mitin, was right, for to embark upon the discussion of 
finer points is to weaken one’s position and possibly to fall into revisionism, as 
did the renegade Marxists of Yugoslavia. Unlike Zhdanov at the “philosophical 
conference” of 1947, Mitin did not say that he spoke in the name of the Central 
Committee; but his speech, as stated, was printed by the Central Committee’s 
organ before the conference had even begun. At any rate, a definite note of 
warning to the reformers of dialectical materialism, or “historicizers” of the 
classics, was contained in his reference to that “historical document of our time,” 
the “Declaration of the World Communist and Workers’ Parties” issued at the 
Moscow conference immediately preceding that of the scientists and philosophers. 
Although Mitin did not say so, everyone present must have known that this 
Declaration branded revisionism of any kind as the worst internal enemy of 
Communism. With Lenin’s Materialism and Empiriocriticism, a work specifically 
directed against revisionism, in his hand, so to speak, Mitin admonished those 
assembled to close their ranks against this enemy. None except Fok queried his 
arguments; nor did Mitin deem it necessary to reply to Fok. 


V, I. Lenin and Philosophical Questions of Contemporary Physics,” by Member of 
the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences M. E. Omelyanovsky. Very different from Mitin’s 
Stalinist rhetoric, Omelyanovsky’s polemic against both positivism and mechan- 
ism in physics leaned heavily on Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks and his letter 
“On the Meaning of Militant Materialism”—i. e., on Lenin’s reformist philosophi- 
cal legacy. Nor was he loath to choose from the former work quotations which 
show quite clearly that Lenin was often merely rewriting Hegel’s pronouncements 
on such categories as continuity and discontinuity, causality and interconnected- 
ness, which had found no place in Materialism and Empiriocriticism. When arguing 
against the Copenhagen school, Omelyanovsky invariably referred to the works 
of Bohr and Heisenberg or Max Born and their interpreters, which he analyzed 
“with a degree of fairness and logicality regarded by the Stalinists (and Lenin in 
his Materialism and Empiriocriticism) as a saperflucus luxury approaching eclecticism. 

Dialectical jargon still obscured his argumentation, but such passages as the 
attempt to redefine the meaning of dynamic causal connections in terms of 
quantum mechanics and to strike a balance between the dynamic and the purely > 
statistical interpretations certainly marked a great step forward for a professional 
dialectical materialist. In making this attempt, he made use of the opportunity 
offered by the friendly dispute between Professor Blokhintsev, proponent of the 
statistical theory in quantum mechanics, and V. A. Fok, who seeks to amend 
Heisenberg’s and Bohr’s “probability” wave theories in line with dialectica: 
materialism. Following the line of thought of Hegel and Whitehead, he treated 
probability as something physically existing though awaiting realization, and thus. 
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proceeding from a dialectical materialist viewpoint, arrived at the features 
distinguishing Fok’s and Blokhintsev’s interpretations of certain facts of quantum 
mechanics. Fok, defending the thesis that wave: functions and laws belong to a 
separate object, had underlined the probability aspect of reality. Blokhintsev, 
referring wave functions to ensembles, had stressed reality as accomplished 
possibility. In Omelyanovsky’s view, a synthesis, of the two was the best solution. 


Elsewhere, Omelyanoysky quoted extensively from Lenin’s Philosophical 
Notebooks to show that Lenin was preoccupied with trying to work out for him- 
self the interplay of Hegelian categories, and demonstrated fairly convincingly 
that they are reflected in the physical content of modern physics. He quoted a 
very significant criticism addressed originally to the metaphysical-i. e., mechanist 
—materialists, whom Lenin reproached for not applying Hegelian dialectics to 
physics, understandably refraining from adding that the reproach can be leveled 
against all Marxists (including Mitin) who consider Materialism and Empiriocriticism 
as Lenin’s final word on man’s relation to the material world. (This omission 
of Omelyanovsky’s was made good by the philosopher V. P. Chertkov later on 
in the discussion.) 


As opposed to Mitin, whose sole concern was to warn off the revisionists, 
Omelyanovsky obviously belongs to those who took the Twentieth Party 
Congress at its word and regard the “creative development of Marxism-Leninism” 
as something more than empty rhetoric. He quoted from Lenin’s letter “On the 
Meaning of Militant Materialism,”: the clearest indictment of the poverty of 
official Communist philosophy at the turn of the century: “We must understand 
that without a solid philosophical foundation no natural science, no materialism 
can hold out against the pressure of bourgeois ideas and the reinstatement of a 
bourgeois world outlook.” He then went on to indict Stalinist dialectical material- 
ism on his own account: “A dogmatic understanding of Marxism, detachment 
from the practice of socialist construction, falling behind life-such are the 
serious faults in the work of our philosophers [including Mitin?] and of other 
figures in Soviet social sciences that were subjected to justified criticism by the 
[Twentieth Party] Congress.” Omelyanovsky made no bones about the fact 
that the materialism of Marx and Engels had hitherto been left hanging in the 
. air: “Theoretical generalizations of empirical facts are indispensable not only 
for natural science: they are also required by Marxist philosophy. ... For example, 
the theory of ee the problem of space and time and their infinity, the prob- 
lem of matter, . . . possibility and reality and many other questions can no longer 
be interpreted 1 as they were interpreted, say, 20—30 years ago .. .” There follows 
almost a page of accusations leveled against Soviet philosophers at large for 
neglecting the study of natural science, for ill-judged criticism of idealist theories 
‘and an unimaginative approach to the ifitegration of science as found in dialectical 
materialism. All this had, of course, been heard at the Twentieth Party Congress 
and had been repeated immediately afterward in Voprosy filosofii, but it is startling 
to see such blunt accusations coming on top of Mitin’s antireyisionist diatribes, 
even though Omelyanovsky had done his best to hedge by referring to harmful 
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accusations by crypto-positivists and to exagzerated wholesale condemnation 
of Stalin’s theoretical contribution. In his spoken address, Omelyanovsky 
treated the positivists Heisenberg ahd Bohr with even greater respect than in 
the printed paper, and in his concluding reply he came out very definitely on 
the side of Fok, with regard not only to his scientific but also to his philo- 
sophical views. “The fact that V. A. Fok is a great scientist is well known tc 
all of us, but he also defends dialectical materialism in such a way that it would 
be well if our philosophers defended it in the same manner. This is my deer 
conviction.” ` 


Ovchinnikov’s Criticism of Aleksandrov. N. F. Ovchinnikov did not deliver 2 
main paper, but commented at length upon tkat read by Aleksandrov. In view 
of Ovchinnikov’s authority as the author of many books and articles on philo- 
sophical aspects of physics, his comments are of particular importance. While 
Omelyanovsky, the leading Ukrainian reformist, had made it his business tc 
vindicate philosophically V. A. Fok, who was suspected of positivist sympathies. 
Ovchinnikov, a prominent Moscow dialectician, as though to redress the balance, 
attacked Fok’s colleague A. D. Aleksandrov. In substance, he repeated the 
accusations leveled at Fok and Aleksandrov by the ideologists at the conference 
of 1954, but he did so less pointedly. Tke reason for this was that the conformist 
ideologists’ only prop in scientific theory, Shteinman’s “Materialistic Interpreta- 
tion of Relativity,” seems to haye beccme too much of a ballast and has been 
dropped overboard. Ovchinnikov was, therefore, reduced to arguing that 
Aleksandrov, having set out to correct the Æge of Hinstein’s formulations, had 
failed to do so. For this attack Fok and Aleksandrov, or Aleksandrov alone, had 
admittedly opened the way by talking of “material” connections between events, 
the “material” background of radiation, etc. Ovchinnikov reminded Aleksandrov 
of this: “A rational theory, says Aleksandrov, must start from the material ties 
between events, and from the general laws which these ties exhibit it must deduce 
our concepts and laws of spatio-temporal relations.” In fact, however, according 
to Ovchinnikov (and one cannot but agree with him), the basis of the Fok- 
Aleksandrov theory—i.e., that from which one must start, the absolute—is seen 
by the authors not in material links but in the spatio-temporal relationship itself. 
No one, said Ovchinnikov, denied scientists the right to abstract, but Aleksandrov 
had done more than this: he had replaced the concept of material links, the material 
interaction between one event and another, by that of precession or succession. 
It should be noted that Aleksandrov, otherwise a very able and ruthless speaker, 
failed to refute Ovchinnikov’s accusation convincingly (at any rate in the view 
of the present writer), and the silence surrounding the theory of relativity and 
the whole complex of questions concerning spatio-temporal relationships becomes 
all the more understandable after reading through Ovchinnikov’s arguments. 


As to Ovchinnikov, he proceeded to throw an interesting light upon one of 
the problems confronting those responsible for the program of ideological 
reconstruction. In the USSR, said Ovchinnikov, two extreme points of view 
had become established. On the one hand, scientists had considered that an 
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intimate knowledge of a patticular branch of science guaranteed the correct 
positing and solution of philosophical problems pertaining to that branch. On 
the other hand, there were still some Soviet philosophers who considered that a 
philosophically correct approach to §uch problems sufficed in itself for their 
correct solution. As a result, the specific character of philosophical problems of 
natural science had been lost from view. Philosophers, if they were engaged 
with problems in this sphere at all, were occupying themselves with a study of 
the world outlook of prominent scientists, although this properly belonged to 
. the history of philosophy or the history of science. In the meanwhile, the evolution 
of science and of its logic was being neglected: at all events, there was a dearth of 
works onthe subject. In the present instance, it was necessary to reconstruct the 
logic of one particular theory, the theory of relativity, but, said Ovchinnikov, 
taking a dig at Aleksandrov, it was considered unnecessary to construct a general 
theory covering all the facts under examination: hence empiricism. Ovchinnikov 
was, of course, prevaricating: Aleksandrov’s thesis has a very specific logic, the 
logic of Leninist-Hegelian dialectics, but unfortunately for the antireformists its 
application to the facts of relativity has produced a theory incompatible with 
the Stalin-Engels concept of space and time. ` 


“Regarding the Correlation of the Forms of Movement of Matter in Nature,” by 
B. M. Kedrov. Professor Kedrov’s integrity and his enlightened views on the 
relation between science and philosophy (within the limits of, say, Lenin’s 
philosophical legacy) had already been proved by his courageous stand in defense 
of Professor A. Markov in 1947, which had cost Kedrov his post as chief editor 
of Voprosy filosofii. He had recanted following the repression of Lenin’s philo- 
sophical legacy, but could never be. described as a turncoat. Some time ago he 
was reinstated as a member of the editorial board of Voprosy filosofi, and his 
views must carry weight. His 75-page paper—by far the longest read at the 
conference—was, unlike those of Omelyanovsky and Ovchinnikov, who polem- 
icized for or against specific physical theories, largely noncontroversial from the 
scientific point of view: one might almost call it trivial, were it not for the 
support it gave to Oparin’s search for the origins of life in the earliest phase of 
the earth’s history. From the standpoint of reformist versus antirevisionist views 
on dialectical materialism, however, it was neither trivial nor noncontroversial. 


Engels had divided the forms of movement of matter into four categories: 
mechanical (masses), physical (molecules), chemical (atoms), and organic or 
biological (proteins). Such a division, just possible in the mid-nineteenth century, 
was, of course, already absurdly inadequate at the turn of the century, and is 
now completely out of place in a philosophy of science. Kedrov tacitly admitted 
this and put forward an amended and enlarged system which took care of atomic 
and subatomic physics and introduced a “geological form of movement” omitted by 
Engels. He defended Engels’ insistence on the independent status of the “chemical 





3 On page 154 of Filosofskis problemy sovremennogo estestvoznaniya..., the mechanical form of 
movement is associated with molecules and the physical form with masses, instead of site sersa. 
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form,” but admitted that physicists and physical chemists are to a certain extent 
justified in claiming that chemistry should be considered a subdivision of physics: 
in fact, he quoted Lenin in support of the view. In Kedrov’s revised system, 
chemistry of necessity occupies a positioh midway between two main sections 
of physics—subatomic and molecular—, which certainly does not support Engels* 
predilection for regarding the “chemical form” as one of the basic forms of the 
movement of matter, and his argument for the retention of the “chemical form,”* 
in spite of efforts to hide this fact, comes dangerously close to the pragmatic 
argument of convenience. 


The main interest in this part of Kedrov’s thesis lies in his derivation of the 
biological form not from the geological but directly from the molecular-physical. 
This point brings him, as stated, into close contact with Oparin’s theory and 
places him fairly and squarely with the reformists. 


The second point which confirms his allegiance to reform occupies no more 
than three pages, but is very enlightening as an illustration of the difficulties in 
which the dialecticians find themselves in const-ucting a metaphysical framework 
for modern physics. In attempting to find a placein his system for macromechanica! 
movement, Kedrov admitted that this was no easy matter, for all the actual 
movement of macroobjects which we observe represents no more than a part 
abstracted from the very complex processes which determine this movement. 
In arriving at the concept of mechanical movement, we ignore all qualities of 
objects except mass and position in space-time; we are thereby enabled to get 
down to dynamics; proceeding with our abstractions, we drop mass and arrive 
at kinematics. (In passing, it may be noted that this “geometrical” form of move- 
ment is still, in Kedrov’s view, a teal aspect of a real movement of all macro- 
objects, which brings Kedrov into line with the Fok-Aleksandrov kinematic 
interpretation of relativity.) From here, Kedrov continued, by dropping the time 
element, we teach geometry proper and thence mathematics. (This argument 
is not clear: why not mathematics direct from kirematics?—except that, historically, 
Kedroy is right.) Once we have reached mathematics, we proceed via algebra, 
analytical mathematics and the theory of numbers to mathematical logic and 
thence to formal logic. Kedrov went on: “The relation of the mechanical form 
of movement to the other forms... is now defined, not as that of a lower... to 
higher forms, . . . but as that of an abstracted aspect of movement to its concrete 
‚forms, which include this abstraction.” Exactly the same argument, he concluded, 
applies to micromechanical movement. 


Kedrov’s thesis evoked little criticism except as regards terminology: it was 
suggested that the terminology used at present, which is often derived from 
translations of the classics, is out of date. An interesting suggestion, not in connec- 
tion with the thesis but quoted by Kedrov in his concluding spee h, was that 
made by E. Kolman concerning the inclusion of Anaximander’s aneigoy as a 
primordial form of matter in motion—which distances him even farther from the 
concepts of the classics of Marxism. . . 
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The Seven Scientists 


“The Philosophical Content and Significance of the Theory of Relativity,” by A. D. 
Aleksandrov. This paper contained little thore of interest to the general reader 
than was already known from the précis published in Voprasy filosofi and reviewed 
earlier in these columns.‘ Two points stand out clearly. One is Aleksandrov’s 
eagerness to make the doctrine of the absolute space-time relationship acceptable 
to the orthodox by much talk, in his reply to questions as well as in his original 
paper, of “material” signals, “material” links, “material” interconnections 
between events, as conditioning this relationship—an attempt to placate orthodoxy 
which, as we have seen from Ovchinnikov’s speech, had failed in its purpose. 
The other is Aleksandrov’s insistence, which appears odd in the circumstances, 
upon the important role played by the work of the Irish mathematician Alfred 
Robb in the genesis of the docttine. This raises a question which the present 
writer is not in a position to answer but which he hopes may be answered by a 
reader with a specialized knowledge of the mathematics of relativity—-namely, 
whether Robb’s work is scientifically as significant as Aleksandrov made it out to 
be. If it is and’ has nevertheless been neglected by Einstein and his positivist 
followers because, as Aleksandrov maintained, Robb worked on an antipositivist 
development of Minkowski’s theories, this would be one of the severest condem- 
nations to date of positivism as such. On the other hand, if Robb’s work proved 
to, be scientifically negligible, we should be left with the puzzle as to why Fok, 
one of the leading Soviet physicists not only in theory but also in technical 
matters, should attach so much importance to it, and why his colleague Alek- 
sandrov should stick to the Lorentz-Minkowski-Robb genealogy of their doctrine 
in the face of obvious official displeasure. 


“Regarding the Interpretation of Quantum Mechanics,” by Academician V. A. Fok. 
The connection between Fok’s views on the physical meaning of quantum 
mechanics and the Fok-Aleksandrov doctrine of an absolute space-time structure 
is not at first glance obvious. His thesis was in the main designed to vindicate 
the views of Bohr and Heisenberg, founded upon the principle of indeterminancy 
and complimentarity commonly accepted in the West, and to condemn the rival 
interpretations—the statistical approach of L. I. Mandelshtamm and D. I. Blokhint- 
sev on the one hand and the postulation of hypothetical trajectories of micro- 
objects favored by the school of de Broglie, Vigier and Born, which claims to 
be truly “materialistic,” on the other. In Fok’s view, the statistical approach is 
unjustified since microobjects do not possess the essential quality which makes 
this approach possible in the kinetic theory of heat, viz., a definite if hidden 
relationship to the observer via the apparatus mechanically registering the 
observation in terms of classical physics. Blokhintsev in his contribution had 
stated that the individual event in atomic physics was predictable. Fok disagreed 
and pointed out that all attempts by Einstein in his discussions with Bohr to 
substantiate this point of view with idealized experiments had ended in failure. 
Fok, however, was much harder on the de Broglie school, which he described 
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as the result of an ill-devised reaction against the early positivism of Bohr and 
Heisenberg, resulting in artificial constructs and ending in a cul-de-sac. In fact, 
he went out of his way to point out that the so-caled materialists were advancing 
views which failed to pass the test of pfactice and were rejecting the inter- 
pretations of Bohr and Heisenberg which alone had stood this test. This, accord- 
ing to Fok, was a perversion of the term “materialism.” He turned sharply 
against the philosopher Mitin, who had taken the “materialist” interpretation 
under his wing, and concluded with a vicious aside: “But as regards your basic 
thesis, Comrade Mitin, that contemporary theoretical physics, in its correct 
understanding, is progressing toward dialectical materialism, with that I am, of 
course, in full agreement.” 


What is the “correct understanding” of a dialectical materialist as regards the 
facts and theories in quantum mechanics? As stated, Fok’s views, on his own 
admission, are very close to those of Bohr and Heisenberg—a fact which led 
Y. P. Terletsky, a mathematician of the de Broglie school, to accuse Fox of 
favoring positivism. Terletsky’s judgments of philosophical questions are, how- 
ever, suspect: in 1955—56, he advanced views on the meaning of relativity which 
were frankly idealistic, being practically indistinguishable from those of Edding- 
ton. His objection to Fok may be due to othe- reasons, namely, to Fok’s flat 
rejection of the attempt by a group of Soviet scientists, one of whom was Ter- 
- letsky himself, to construct a unified non-linear feld theory. His condemnation 
of Fok may, therefore, be primarily that of an offended scientist, the philosophical 
argument being thrown in for good mezsure without giving much thought to 
the matter. 


‘A better-founded philosophical approach to Fok’s thesis was that of Blokhint- 
sev. According to him, Fok, instead of rejecting the Copenhagen interpretation, 
“distilis” all the facts and theories of quantum mechanics, reckoning that in the 
process the “lighter” elements of neopositivism, idealism, etc., will be “evapo- 
rated,” a process wich Blokhintsev was reluctant to condemn. Indeed, Fok devoted 
much of his address to a description of his endeavors to convert Bohr to what 
' Fok considered a materialist approach. His own aim was to reshape the concept 
of the “probable.” As for Bohr and Heisenberg, microparticles, in Fok’s view, 
possess both corpuscle and wave characteristics. In interacting with the “‘appara- - 
tus” of the observer, which translates the evencs into the language of classical 
physics, these characteristics are revealed alternately or simultaneously in accord- 
ance with equations involving elements of indeterminancy and complementarity. 
In quantum mechanics, wave functions refer, not to physical fields in three- 
dimensional space, but to “waves of probability.” So far, we are entirely in accord 
with the Copenhagen school. How does Fok propose to dissociate himself from 
it?—By objectivizing probability. The wave function describes the objective 
potentiality inherent in the object (the microparticle) to react in a certain way 
with the apparatus. Fok maintains that this potentiality is independent of the ob- 
server, and it seems that he has succeeded in convincing Bohr of the correctness 
of this view. 
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Fok did not state explicitly that this objective probability could exist only if 
the object itself was taken out of our three-dimensional space. But how else can 
it be explained? At any rate, he did imply the reality of Aleksandrov’s four- 
dimensional world structure by his treatment of causal relationships as being 
limited not only by the impossibility of acting upon the past but also by the 
existence of a maximum speed of action and reaction equal to the speed of light 
in vacuo. He also mentioned Pauli’s principle, which postulates quantum inter- 
action as being irreducible to the action of forces in conventional space. 


To sum up, Fok’s thesis indirectly confirms the Fok-Aleksandrov doctrine 
and undermines the alternative interpretations of quantum mechanics which ate 
directly (Terletsky, de Broglie) or indirectly (Blokhintsev) opposed to it. 


“Certain Methodological Questions of Cosmogony,” by Academician V. A. An- 
barisimyan. The author, a leading Soviet astronomer with very wide and active 
Western contacts, read one of the most liberal papers presented at the conference, 
specifically directed against the unwarranted extrapolition by scientists and 
philosophers of observed fact upon the universe as a whole. Indirectly, Ambart- 
sumyan condemned Engels’ infinities of the material world, in this respect 
echoing the more precise Fok-Aleksandrov treatment of physical “infinity” and 
the relativization of the infinities of space and time, strongly confirmed by the 
astronomer Zelmanov. Apart from this, Ambartsumyan persistently reminded 
his audience that the more powerful telescopes coming into use reveal to an 
increasing extent the anisotropy of the galactic systems, which should make both 
astronomers and philosophers careful regarding generalizations as such. One 
particularly noteworthy point was that while giant telescopes penetrate farther 
and farther into the universe, the actual examination of physical laws pertaining 
to the universe as a whole is carried out in laboratories on earth. Ambartsumyan 
seemed to indicate that there are basic laws of Nature of which we have at present 
no knowledge whatever. At the end of his speech, he addressed a sharp reprimand 
to the philosophers as a whole from the point of view of the scientists: 


We are waiting for that state of affairs to cease in which the philosophers (as, at 
any rate, they have very often done in the past) impeded us in our search for some- 
thing new. When we boldly posited certain questions, when science approached 
something as yet unexplained, something interesting and with deep implications, 
some philosophers tried to hold us back, on the pretext that our scientists were 
[in danger of] lapsing into idealism, The philosophers should know that they are 
heavily in debt, and we desire that our philosophers should make such a profound 
study of the way in which the great and fundamental questions of natural science 
are solved that they may illumine with the torch of philosophic thought the new 
path that is opening up before contemporary science. 


Is this irony or a serious challenge? 


Ambartsumyan admitted Soviet weaknesses in the study of metagalactics due 
to a lack of equipment, but added that work had already been undertaken which 
would bring interesting results. In his concluding speech, he accepted, with 
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reservations regarding the limits of extrapolition and the essential nonhomo- 
geneity of the metagalaxy, the relativist, i.e., Einsteinian, cosmology. The over- 
all validity of the Doppler effect was to him proof of an expanding universe, 
which brings him to the “explosion” or at least the “pulsating” theory of the 
world, still neglected in official textbooks on dialectical materialism. 

This, together with his criticism of the activities of the Stalinist ideologists 
in Stalin’s time, places him squarely with the reformists. How, then, are we to 
explain his willingness to lend his authority to Pravda’s condemnation, two years 
later, of Kozyrev’s daring theory of time as a flow of action? Is this the manner 
in which the “reformists,” whether consciously or unconsciously, are now, to 
use Mr. Churchill’s wartime phrase, being made to “pay their passage back”? 
It is at least a plausible supposition. 


“The Problem of the Origin of Life in the Lizht of the Achievements of Modern 
Natural Science,” by Academician A. I. Oparin. The name of A. I. Oparin has for 
years been associated with his theory of the development of life from inorganic 
matter. Like several of his Western colleagues, he places the origin of life, not in 
the emergence of protoplasm, but in the building of giant carbonic molecules at 
very early stages in the Earth’s existence, thus postulating a vastly greater time 
interval for the intermediate phase of development from lifeless to living matter 
than has so far been accepted by the evolutionists. 


Oparin’s works are widely known in the West, and the relevant section of 
Gustav Wetter’s booklet on philosophy and nataral science in the USSR contains 
the gist of his paper presented at the conference and also the main arguments 
produced against it.5 These, therefore, will not be reviewed here. We may note, 
however, that Oparin’s main thesis gave the strongest support to Kedrov’s 
remodeling of Engels’ system by considering the development of protolife as a 
process parallel to the evolution of geological formations and not as its conse- 
quence. Oparin’s paper was entirely free from dialectical jargon, and yet a close 
study of it reveals that the author was well versed in the system of Hegelian 
categories, which are interwoven with the scientific argumerts. Oparin must, 
therefore, be classified with those scientists who, like Fok and Aleksandrov, are 
opposed to Stalin’s dialectical materialism but not to dialectical materialism as 
they see it. 

Oparin’s contempt for Stalinist conventions is shown quite clearly by the fact 
that throughout the paper he hardly mentioned domestic attainments in bis 
branch of science, but on the other hand continually referred to works of Westerc 
colleagues with whom he seems to be in constant and active contact. It is this 
feature of his paper more than any other whica was responsible for the spate o= 
acid remarks and criticisms such as that of Professor Konikova—criticisms whick 
Oparin rejected with pronounced nonchalance. It is to be noted further as a sign 
of the times that the leading philosophers among the antirevisionists kep: 
cautiously out of the dispute. 





5 Gustay Wetter, Philosophie und Naturwissenschaft in der UdSSR, Rowohlt, Hamburg, 1958. 
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An interesting point brought out by Oparin in his concluding speech, though 
not directly bearing on the subject, was the pronounced increase in the rate of 
evolution in its later stages. Thus, while the-passage from abiogenetic, i.e., organic 
protolife, to proper life forms, i.e., the protein cell, took thousands of millions 
of years, the next stage, from cell to animal, occupied only a few hundred million 
years, and the transition from animal to man took no more than one million years 
or so. Finally, social evolution passes through well-marked stages of milleniums 
or even centuries, and now these stages have been reduced to decades. Failure 
to take note of these sharp differences in the rhythm of evolution had, he argued, 
inevitably led and was still leading to gross errors. The old forms of movement 
were, of coutse, preserved in the new, but their role in the progress to the next 
stage was infinitesimal because the rhythm of the movement was of a much 
lower order of magnitude than the one which took over—an interesting point in 
connection with historical materialism and one which neither the Founding 
Fathers nor Lenin seem to have taken into account. 


` Oparin also addressed a word of warning to those who propound the idea of 
“a continuing psycho-biological development in man and despise the intellectual 
achievements of our forbears. 


“Regarding the Role of Physics and Chemistry in the Investigation of Biological 
Problems,” by Corresponding Member G. M. Frank and Academician V. A. Engel- 
gardi. This paper represents the scientists’ interpretation of a particular sector 
- of Kedrov’s revised system of “the forms of motion of matter.” It is a sign of 
the times that it was, superficially at any rate, more conformist in its treatment 
of Engels than the philosophers’ thesis. 

The authors began with one of the flattest and most dogmatic pronounce- 
ments of Marx’s disciple: “Life is the mode of existence of protein bodies, and 
this mode of existence consists essentially in the constant self-regeneration of the 
chemical components of these bodies.” They tried their best not to contradict 
this definition, but without success. They are equally unsuccessful in convincing 
an unbiased reader of the thesis that chemistry is a separate “form of the motion 
of matter”: perhaps, as physiologists, they were not particularly interested in 
doing so. Practically the entire paper was devoted to the role of microphysics 
in the investigation of biological processes, in which, of course, Engels’ dogma 
finds no place; but, going beyond mere physics, the authors introduced cyber- 
' netics in dealing with the modes of existence of organisms and heredity, making 
complete nonsense of Engels’ definition. They did what they could to soften the 
blow to orthodoxy by stating the obvious, namely, that during the hundred 
years that have elapsed since Engels reduced life to the mode of existence of pro- 
tein bodies, “we have have acquired a number of fundamentally new facts and 
ideas.” 

The paper evoked little or no adverse criticism from the authors’ Soviet 
colleagues, but Professor I. Panchev, of Bulgaria, arose in wrath to defend the 
purity of the Marxist dogma, accusing the authors of “mechanism” and meta- 
physics when endowing deoxyribonucleic acid with hereditary qualities. Biology, 
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however, was to Panchev merely a springboard for launching a diatribe against 
revisionism. For him, as for Mitin, Materialism and Empiriocriticism represented 
the alpha and omega of philosophical wisdom when approaching questions of 
natural science. Again we hear that Marxist priaciples are the philosophy of the 
workers’ movement. But how is it, asked Panchev, that Materialism and Empirio- 
criticism, which was composed against revisionism in the blackest days of inter- 
national reaction, is as effective now, when socialism has triumphed?—Because, 
he cried, revisionism is once more raising its ugly head. For this there are three 
reasons: (1) the building of socialism in new countries involves difficulties 
aggravated by mistakes of leadership (Hungaryr); (2) the social (petty bourgeois) 
origin of the intelligentsia in the workers’ movement; and (3) the pressure or 
attraction of bourgeois ideas, including the use of scientific achievements. Is this 
Stalinism at bay or a sign that it is effecting a comeback? 


“Lenin's Theory of. Reflection and the Contemporary Physiology. of Sense Organs,” 
by Corresponding Member N.I. Grashchenkov. The so-called theory of: reflection. 
was the mainstay of Stalin’s dialectical materialism. According to this theory, 
our senses reflect objective reality, which moves and evolves according to the 
laws of dialectics. Our brain gets to work on the messages transmitted in accord- 
ance with Pavlov’s second signal system and with the help of elementary logic 
' produces thoughts—ideas which reflect the dialectical processes going on outside 
. Our consciousness and independently of our volition—later translated into action. 
It was a calumny to attribute this absurd rendering of man’s thought processes 
to Lenin, who, even in Materialism and Empiriocriticism, tried to escape from the 
cul-de-sac of Engels’ Wiederspiegelung “theory.” The way out for a dialecticiar 
and an atheist was, of course, via subjective dialectics, and this is precisely the 
way that Lenin took in his Philosophical Notebooks. 


Grashchenkov had not one word to say on this subject: he had, in fact, little 
to say about Lenin, but a good deal about the new developments connected witk. 
Pavlov’s reflexology. Here, he grudgingly admitted that valuable work had beer. 
done by Western scientists, but only in the iootsteps of Soviet physiologists, 
Grashchenkov is, no doubt, a hardworking paysiologist, but his knowledge oZ 
philosophy and even of dialectical materialism seems to be limited to what he 
learned from Stalinist presentations of the subject. Otherwise, he could nevez 
have concluded his address by saying that the material in his paper confirmed the 
truth of the Marxist-Leninist philosophy of dialectical materialism. His replies 
to questions showed that the conscientious orthodox Marxist physiologist faith- 
fully holding on to the reflection theory is out of his depth when dealing with 
problems pertaining to the theory of knowledge. On the question whether color 
exists outside the cognizing subject, Grashchenkov found nothing better to sav 
than that bees recognize color. The inadequacies of the so-called Marxist theory 
of knowledge, which, according to the Stalirists, had been fully elaborated by 
Lenin in Materialism and Empiriocriticism under the name of the “reflection 
theory,” troubled Lenin a good deal, and Grashchenkov knows at least this muca 
of Lenin’s views; for he quoted from Lenin’s conspectus of the works of Lassall= 
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contained in his Philosophical Notebooks the passage in which Lenin, ten years 
after completing his Materialism and Empiriocriticism, postulated that the theory 
was to be built up on the basis of a study of the development of child mentality, 
of the evolution of animals, of the history of language, and only in the end of 
the evolution of the sense organs. 


Had Grashchenkov begun his paper with this quotation and admitted that 
Pavlov’s teachings had been perverted under Stalin into a dogma which came 
near to destroying psychology and subjective dialectics and with it the search 
for a dialectical materialist theory of knowledge, one could have felt some accord 
with him. As it is, it is fairly obvious that the quotation was the afterthought of 
a potential “re-Stalinizer,” even though Grashchenkov mentioned, or was forced 
to mention, in flattering tones the name of Academician Orbeli, whom rabid 
perverters of Pavlov’s teaching under Stalin had hounded into obscurity if not 
to death. 


“Cybernetics and Natural Science,” by Academician S. L. Sobolev and Professor 
A, A. Lyapunov. The title is significant, since the conference was officially called 
to deal exclusively with the philosophical problems of natural science. In 1955, 
Voprosy filosofii declared cybernetics to be a falsification of science in the service 
of imperialism. Since then, it has been the subject of reports and discussions in 
the same journal on a scale of increasing respect. There is no sign, however, that 
the philosophers have made any progress in incorporating cybernetics in the 
body of dialectical materialism. On this point, the authors of the paper were 
refreshingly open. In his spoken address, Sobolev said: 


Every now and then we hear from the philosophers that it is necessary to 
“explain materialistically the philosophical significance of electronic computing 
machines.” We must confess that we are not quite clear how this is to be done. 

There is also the request to give a “comprehensive philosophical foundation” 
to the “principle of action of electronic computers.” We understand that it is 
possible to speak of the principle of action of complex electronic computers, but 
when we are told to furnish a comprehensive philosophical analysis of this principle 
we do not understand what is meant. 


The authors also made no bones about pointing out that cybernetics had been 
` ostracized by philosophers and the Party in the past and that domestic literature 
on the subject was practically nonexistent, and made frequent laudatory references 
to the development and application of cybernetics in the West. This represents 
quite a formidable indictment of Stalinist and even post-Stalinist dialectical 
materialism. It also poses a question which has already cropped up once or twice 
in the USSR—namely, what is to be defined as philosophy of science and what 
as a mere theoretical generalization. For their part, the authors limited themselves 
to a very sensible view of the moral and social aspect of cybernetics—that this 
branch of science is called upon to liberate humanity, or rather the white-collar 
workers, from the tedium of routine operations now performed by the human 
brain, thus providing more opportunities for creative work. 
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Tn his concluding remarks, Sobolev showed no mercy to the Stalinist ideolo- 
gists. In their main paper, the authors had stated that cybernetics rejects the 
transference of (acquired) characteristics from parent to progeny. Queried on 
this point, Sobolev replied that the codification in a gene cell of information 
concerning the external conditions governing the parent’s development could 
hardly be explained “without calling in the help of God.” He went on to castigate: 
those who talk of idealist and materialist theories of science. The main direction. 
in the development of physics, he said, was strictly scientific. There might be 
. this or that philosophic view, but the facts and theories that had led to the greatest 
achievements of contemporary physics could not be classified as materialism or 
idealism—let alone rejecting them entirely on such grounds, as had been done 
in the case of cybernetics on more than one occasion in the Soviet press. 


Conclusion 


Lack of space makes it impossible to review the criticism made by both major 
and minor scientists of the formal papers read at the conference, even thougk 
some of these criticisms contained countertheses of their own. Two points. 
however, should be mentioned. One is the attention given to the successes, rea: 
or imaginary, in weaning leading Western physicists from “idealism.” ‘The other 
is the democratic spirit shown by members oz the organizing committee, whc 
kept well out of the reformist versus antireformist disputes and even includec 
written suggestions and criticisms by a host of minor scientists, philosophers anc 
educationalists from such remote places as Barnaul. This liberal spirit found its 
best expression in the concluding speech by the prominent Moscow philosopher 
P. N. Fedoseev, who registered the continuing lack of interest of some scientist= 
in philosophy as such, but did not attempt to browbeat them into repeating the 
formula that dialectical materialism has led and still leads science. Instead, he 
tried to convince them that whereas not every scientific generalization is philos- 
ophy, there is a legitimate sphere in natural science where philosophy has 
something to say. The most interesting point in his speech, however, was his 
underlining of the undoubted fact that bourgeois society has abandoned ail 
attempts to construct a systematic philosophy—the last attempt being that of 
Herbert Spencer—and his assertion that this retreat is natural in a society that is 
on the decline. The inevitable conclusion is that, in Fedoseev’s view, it is the dut7 
of Soviet philosophers, with the help of Soviet “progressive” scientists, to 
construct such a system for the rising Communist society. It would be hard to 
produce a more damning criticism of the pronouncements of the founding fathers 
of Marxism, who in 1850 had announced the end of systematic philosophy a3 
- such—a declaration which Stalin, unlike Lenin, had accepted as gospel truth and 
made every effort to implement. 

The conference report ends with a “brief review” of its proceedings in Eng- 
lish, which attempts to summarize the papers and the criticisms but, understanc- 
ably, refrains from giving any comment. It fails to give even an approximate 
picture, and’it is a mystery why it was included, unless it was intended to whet 
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` the appetite of Western readers. This is in itself a puzzle, for the obvious split 
among the ideologists, a split on fundamentals and not on interpretations of this 
or that theory, is scarcely a matter which'those ultimately responsible for the 
prestige of Communist ideology would normally like to broadcast to all and 
sundry. It is a development which is certainly worth watching. Serious differences 
of opinion among the ideologists, which were suppressed during the Stalin era 
but were not unknown in the preceding period, were usually a sign of serious 
disagreements among the leading Party personalities. Their recurrence now 
indicates the possibility that an ideological struggle at the highest level may break 
out at any time and may, in fact, be in progress behind the scenes. At any rate, 
it is clear from the verbatim report of the 1958 conference that in following the 
evolution of Communist philosophy in its relation to natural science we must 
abandon all notions derived from the Stalin era—in particular, the notion that all 
` Marxist ideologists resist the unhampered advance of science or that Soviet 
scientists, unless timeservers, are devoted to positivism. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


International Communism 


The World Conference of Communist Parties 


The General Situation 


The celebrations in Moscow marking the anniversary on November 7 of the 
Bolshevik Revolution were followed by a conference behind closed doors whick 
was attended by the leaders of eighty-one Communist parties, including not onlr 
those in power in the twelve countries of the Communist bloc but also all the 
Communist parties in the free world. Only the Union of Communists of Yugo- 
slavia was not represented. 


In the past, such conferences have usually served the purpese of giving official 
approval to decisions of a general nature corcerning the tactical policy of the 
world Communist movement and in most cases have lasted no more than three 
or four days, since the resolutions with which they were presented had been 
arrived at in the course of preliminary discussions or, as under Stalin’s dictator- 
ship, were the result of unilateral decisions adopted by the center of the move- 
ment. The fact, therefore, that the recent conference lasted zor three weeks 5 
in itself highly significant. 

Noteworthy also was the manner in which the question of publicity was dealt 
with. On November 23, i.e., two weeks after the conference had begun, Khrusk-~ 

~chev, in reply to the question of a foreign press correspondent at a reception in 
the Finnish embassy in Moscow, denied that a conference was taking place 1 
Even before this, however, representatives of the Western press in Moscow 
had drawn attention to the fact that the Soviet censorship was allowing them to 
report that the conference was taking place and that there were disagreemens 
between the Soviet and Chinese representatives.2 These reports were given full 
confirmation by the appearance of articles on the subject in the Peking official 
Party organ Jen Min Jib Pao on November 21 and in Pravda on November 23 and 23. 


The conflict of views attested, not only by these two articles, but also by the 
Sino-Soviet polemic which had continued without interruption since the sprirg 
of this year was not smoothed over even by the communiqué on the results of 
the conference issued on December 6—almost a week after the conference hed 
come to an end. The acuteness of this conflict may be judged from the fact that 
it was the subject of discussion in this supreme forum of the world Communst 
movement and that, as was clear from the two articles referred to, it had not been 
resolved after two weeks’ debating. Clearly, if a fortnight’s discussion could not 





1 News Ziircher Zeiteng, November 25, 1960, 
2 Ibid., November 30, 1960. 
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resolve the conflict, the remaining five or six days could only have been used to 
work out an ostensible compromise in order to satisfy the requirements of prestige 
and the interests of foreign policy. 


The reports of Western correspondents pointed out that the basic causes of 
disagreement concerned the question of peaceful coexistence between camps 
representing different social systems, the possibility of averting world wars and 
the ideological conflict between “dogmatism” and “revisionism.” The purpose 
of the present article, however, is not to discuss the causes of disagreement or 
the attitude of the representatives of the other Communist parties to this conflict, 
nor to establish which point of view won the day in the ensuing compromise, but 
rather to consider the significance of the conference in the light of the principal 
factors governing the present situation in the world at large and in the Communist 
camp in particular. This, it is hoped, will help to establish an adequate criterion 
for assessing the results of the conference as reflected in the final communiqué. 

The international situation—what one may term the realities of life—is bound 
to have its effect upon the policies not only of the free world but also of the 
Communist bloc. One of the factors influencing the policy of both the Communist 
bloc and the free world is the existence of conflicting points of view among 
members of the same camp and the necessity of finding a compromise between 
them. This becomes obvious when one compares, for example, the recent con- 
ference in Moscow, or its predecessors of 1957 and July 1960 in Moscow and 
Bucharest respectively, with the conferences of NATO. The only difference here 
is that the West, owing to the freedom of the press, is incapable of concealing 
these disagreements and, indeed, makes no attempt to do so, while the Communist 
bloc makes a great secret of them such as would be normal in wartime. The 
Western bloc constitutes a coalition of partners with equal rights though unequal 
strength. The freedom of decision enjoyed by each of them is demonstrated, for 
example, by the opposition put up by General de Gaulle to the present framework 
of NATO or the recent refusal of Western Germany to contribute to the cost of 
- maintaining American troops on her territory. The disagreements revealed at the 
‘various Communist conferences, including the latest in the series, make it clear 
that the Communist bloc is also no longer monolithic, but constitutes a coalition 
of Communist states. During the recent conference, in fact, the relations of the 
participants were by no means those of leader and led. The opportunity of the 
representatives of the smaller Communist parties to take one or the other side 
` in the Sino-Soviet dispute tended to weaken the subordinate position of the 
satellites, enabling them to a certain extent to maneuver within the limits of the 
Communist camp. Thus, although Viet-Nam, by virtue of her geographical 
position, is a satellite of Communist China, Ho Chi Minh took the Soviet side, 
while Albania, a Soviet satellite, took the Chinese side in the question of the 
avoidability of a third world war. 


The present transformation of the centralized Communist empire into a 
' coalition is the result, not of a deliberate liberalization or decentralization of this 
empire, but of the emergence of Communist China as a technically still weak 
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but politically already influential superstate! This development, therefore, has 
nothing to do with the creation of a nominal coalition comprising the USSR 
and her East European satellites as’g result of the Warsaw Pact of 1955, but is 
due to the gradual growth in importance ef China after her successful trial in the 
war in Korea against the forces of UNO, to the death of Stalin as head of the 
Communist empire, to the consequent weakening of centralized control during 
the “collective leadership” and, finally, to Khrushchev’s present ideological 
opportunism. That the Communist bloc today represents, so to speak, a two- 
‘headed eagle is indisputable, even though China may continue to recognize the 
leading position of the USSR. 


Since, by virtue of the ideology to which it is committed, the Communist 
movement regards itself as being in constant conflict with capitalism and pursues | 
the ultimate goal of Communizing the entire wcrld, it follows that this movement 
is constantly at war with capitalism—on the political, economic, psychological 
and social planes if not always on the battlefield. Now the conduct of a war 
by a coalition is always a much more difficult task than that by a single state, as 
may be seen by recalling the problems of the Entente in World War I and of the 
Allies in World War I, with their conferences at Casablanca, Teheran, Yalta 
and Potsdam. That the Communist bloc is now confronted with the problems 
of such a coalition is therefore apparent. 


These problems are aggravated by the very nature of the Communist system, 
which demands for its efficient running totalitarian rule. The strict centralization 
which this implies is, however, incompatible with the idea of a coalition, which, 
however closely it may be integrated, must always make some allowance for a 
certain degree of decentralization and democracy. The leader of a coalition must, 
therefore, wield authority of a different kind from that which may obtain under 
a totalitarian regime. According to Marshal Foch, a successful coalition must be 
led by a single high command capable of exerting authority through the power of 
persuasion rather than by means of direct o-ders. At present, however, the 
Communist camp does not possess a single leadership as the anti-Communist 
camp does in the, perhaps unnecessarily complex but nevertheless workable? 
governing organs of NATO, SEATO and CENTO. There is no unified Sino- 
Soviet command to control the main military forces of the Communist coalition. 
The existence of such a command embracing the forces of the Warsaw Pact states 
does not alter this situation, since the Warsaw Pact is no more than a pseùdo- 
coalition—an extension, so to speak, of the Soviet empire. (It is significant that 
the commander-in-chief of the Warsaw Pact forces, Marshal Grechko, and his 
chief of staff, General of the Army Antonov, combine these posts with thase of 
First Deputy Minister of Defense of the USSR and First Deputy Chief of the 
General Staff of the Soviet Army respectively.) Moreover, even if the second of 
the two prerequisites for running a coalition—that of exerting authority by means 
of persuasion—were to be observed in the Communist camp, the door would be 
left open for discussion and dissension, and the totalitarian regime on which 
this camp is based would be threatened. oy 
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These ate the, difficulties confrbnting the Communist bloc insofar as it has, 
against its own will, developed into a coalition deprived of the organizational 
prerequisites for conducting under these conditions a battle for world hegemony. 
This organic weakness of the Commtnist bloc is one of the features that were 
clearly demonstrated at the recent Moscow conference. 

The conference is also notéworthy for the functions of those attending and 
the countries from which they came. The 189 delegates from 81 Communist 
parties embraced virtually the entire leadership of the world Communist move- 
ment, being for the most part first or second secretaries of these patties. 


Generally speaking, the fundamental decisions on strategy and tactics in any 
coalition are taken by a body comprising the highest representatives of authority 
in each of the member countries. In all “bourgeois” coalitions so far, these have 
been heads of government together with their closest colleagues and military 
advisors. In the highest organ of the Communist coalition, on the other hand, the 
criterion for selecting its delegates is their function, not in the state, but in the 
Party. (The fact that some of them, as Khrushchev or Liu Shao-chi, also occupy 
high governmental posts is of secondary importance.) It is therefore evident that, 
now more than ever before, the Party represents the highest power in the Com- 
munist states. At the latest session of the United Nations, for example, the Com- 
munist bloc was represented by Khrushchev together with the Party first secre- 
taries of the states concerned. Thus the Soviet government has discarded the mask 
that it wore in the days of the Comintern, when the Soviet leaders were obliged 
by the relative weakness of the USSR to try and persuade the free world that 
their government was not responsible for the Comintem’s actions. 


More important than this, however, is the fact that the elaboration of strategi- 
cal and tactical plans for the Communist states already in existence took place 
with the participation of representatives from Communist parties in other parts 
of the world, including not only the most powerful of them, e.g., the Communist 
parties of France and Italy, but also those that are scarcely maintaining an ex- 

' jstence, é.g., those of Great Britain’ and the United States. It may be assumed 
that even the smallest of these parties did not remain aloof in what was virtually 
a single combat between China and the USSR, but took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to maneuver, to which we have already drawn attention, in order to express 
their support for the one side or the other. 

This extended participation in the deliberations of the Communist leadership 
is no fortuitous circumstance. Apart from their fundamental division along 
geographical and political frontiers, there is a certain amount of overlapping 
between the Communist and non-Communist spheres of influence: on the one 
hand, there are the Communist parties in the free world, together with their 
fellow-travelers and sympathizers in all social strata of the population; on the 
other, those elements in the population of the Communist states which reject 
Communism and gravitate both politically and socially to the free world. The 
presence at the Moscow conference of delegates from the Communist parties in 
the free world shows that the Communist coalition intends to assign a more 
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important role to these fifth columns than it las done in the past, making use cf 
the new opportunities that have opened up in connection with the emergene@ 
of the new states in Asia and Africa. It may be pointed out here that, as is evidert 
‘from the efforts of the Communist leaderg to create a new morale and develo> 
the “new man,” the struggle with social elements oriented toward the free world 
occupies a prominent place in the program for achieving Communism. 

The last important feature of the Communist coalition which was brougtt 
out clearly by the recent conference and to which we would draw attention 5 
the division of the Communist camp into two unequal sections. The Soviet 
Union and China ate contrasted with one another by differences in their politica, 
economic, social and psychological development that may be reckoned in gec 
erations. The Soviet Union is a modern industrial state with a correspondinz 
social structure in the process of stabilization, while China represents a society 
only recently emerged from feudalism and engaged in building up, on the ruirs 
of feudalism, something resembling the War Communism that characterized th= 
USSR during the Civil War and the early twenties—i.e., about forty years ag 
economically, China is still a country of domestic industry, in which heav7 
industry is as yet in its embryonic stages. The satellites display a similar disparity 
in economic development: six of the USSR’s European satellites are industrial 
countries, and Czechoslovakia and Eastern Germany, for example, are actuall7 
ahead of the USSR by virtue of their earlier development. These countries sup- 
ported the USSR in her dispute with China. The seventh, Albania, together wita 
the delegates from the Latin American countries—i.e., those countries which arz 
socially and economically closer to China—chose the latter’s side. 

Without going into detail on this question, it may be observed that this spl+ 
in the Communist coalition is no shortlived phenomenon, but will retain an ox 
ganic character for a long time to come. Here, therefore, we have another serious 
cause of difficulties in the management of this coalition which no compromis= 
declarations can conceal. 


In the light of what has been said, we may draw the following conclusion, ° 
concerning the significance of the recent Moscow conference. Since there is ne 
disagreement between the Soviet and Chinese leaders, whether of “orthodox” 
or “revisionist” leanings, on the final strategic aim—that of spreading Communism 
throughout the world—, the conference can have discussed only questions o 
tactics. Those that stood to lose the most in a third world war supported the vier 
that such a war was not inevitable, preferring to take the course of attacking 
the capitalist world by other means—economic, psychological and political—unde= 
the mask of peaceful coexistence. This restraint on their part is not voluntaril~ 
assumed. The Communist leaders of the USSR and the European satellites ar= 
inhibited in their decisions by the opposition to military escapades and radical 
Communist experiments resulting from the social inertia of an industrialized 
society, and the leaders have to yield to this opposition however reckless thei: 
own inclinations may be. On the other hand, the “Communist proletariats”— 
China, Albania, the Latin American Communist patties and certain others—ar-: 
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for more decisive action, even if this involve the risk of war. They have little to 
lose, they still have no targets likely to attract an atomic attack from the free 
world, and the amorphous society in theit-countries cannot as yet voice any pro- 
test against reckless policies, _ . 

At the recent conference, the view of the Soviet leaders won the day and the 
leading position of the USSR in the Communist camp was, ostensibly at least, 
retained. But it may be assumed that the Soviet leaders will have to pay for this 
outward concession with further concessions of their own if they are to preserve 
that unity which is essential for their purpose. N. Galay 


The Conference 


_ On December 2, 1960, Pravda published a report of the Moscow conference 
of representatives of 81 Communist parties. The same issue contained a large 
photograph of the 189 participants. Contrary to established Communist practice, 
which permits the publication of photographs of Communist leaders only when 
they are shown sitting on a congtess presidium, speaking from the rostrum or 
in the act of signing a document, on this occasion all the conference participants 
had posed specially for the photograph, evidently in order to'stress throughout 
the Communist world the importance of the conference and to demonstrate the 
“unity” achieved in the course of the discussions. The actual placing of the most 
important figures in the group reflects the order of seniority in the Communist 
hierarchy and the present distribution of forces in the world Communist move- 
ment. At the center of the group sit Khrushchev and President of the Chinese 
People’s Republic Liu Shao-chi, occupying exactly equal positions in relation 
to the other delegates; on either side are the French Party leader Thorez 
and East German Party First Secretary Ulbricht; then come the heads of the 
Communist parties of the satellite states and capitalist countries. The photograph 
was thus intended to stress the equal position of the USSR and China as leaders 
of the world Communist movement and the political importance of the Com- 
*munist parties in the Communist bloc and the capitalist states, and to show that 
the principle of “collective leadership” had been extended to the Communist 
` world as a whole. 


The report itself was remarkable for the fact that it did not say exactly when 
the conference had taken place, although the outside world was well aware that it 
had begun immediately after the celebrations marking the forty-third anniversary 
of the October Revolution and finished at the end of November. During the 
whole of this period, in fact, the conference had officially been kept secret. 

_In both scale and duration, the conferente can, perhaps, only be compared 
with the Comintern congresses, although the latter had always been attended 
by considerably fewer delegates. The founding congress of 1919, for example, 
was attended by 53 delegates from 19 countries—8 of which now form part of 
the USSR—while the last of the series, the Seventh Congress of 1935, was attended 
by delegates from 65 Communist parties. At the last conference of Communist 
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parties, held in Moscow in 1957 after the ¢elebrations marking the fortieth 
anniversary of the October Revolution, there were delegates from 64 parties, 
including the Yugoslav. This issued a Peace Manifesto of purely propagandist 
significance and lasted no more than three days. The meeting of the twelve Com- 
munist bloc parties which preceded this conference had a similar duration. 

At the recent conference, in contrast to that of 1957, the discussion of prob- 
lems concerning Communist foreign and domestic policy, tactics and strategy 
and the analysis of differences between Moscow and Peking was extended from 
the narrower framework of the Communist camp to a meeting of Communist 
parties throughout the world. The initiative here came from the Chinese. The 
teason for the conference was kept as brief as possible. The report stated: 


The participants in the conference exchangec experience and acquainted them- 
selves with each other’s views and standpoints. They discussed pressing problems 
relating to the present international situation and the Communist movement in the 
interests of the joint struggle for common goals,... 


This noncommittal wording is consonant with the reports of Western press 
correspondents in Moscow that there was a struggle at the conference between 
Moscow and Peking over questions of ideology and tactics and that efforts to 
reconcile the conflicting standpoints were unsuccessful. While the conference 
was still in progress, the Peking newspaper Jen Min Jib Pao and Pravda revealed 
these disagreements to the rest of the world. The Chinese Party press also pub- 
lished a statement by a member of the Albanian delegation, who expressed his 
dissatisfaction at the Soviet policy of “begging for peace from imperialism” and 
“dressing up the policy of the West,” thus weakening “Communist vigilance.” 

Besides the differing interpretations of basic problems—peaceful coexistence, . 
the possibility of averting world wars, the ways of building socialism and the 
establishment of the dictatorship of the prolstariat in the non-Communist 
countries by peaceful or other means—, the disagreements between Moscow and 
Peking have also spread to other aspects of life, science, culture and practical 
policy. Thus, while the Soviets celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the deathe ° 
of Tolstoy with great pomp, extolling his writings despite their obvious incom- 
patibility with Communist doctrine, the Chinese Party press declared that “for 
Communists the study of the works of L. Tolstoy is a waste of time.”? While 
Soviet propaganda speaks of “humanism” as the basis of Soviet culture, science 
and policy, the Chinese Party leaders condemn humanism in literature and 
philosophy and its application to politics, describing it as the “bourgeois ideology 
of peaceful coexistence,” as showing a “desire for real cooperation with American 
imperialism,” and as a “betrayal of the cause of che working class.” 

An example of the rivalry and differing approach to political events is provided 
by relations with Cuba. Toward the end of November, a Cuban delegation 
visited Peking and a communiqué was signed on November 30. On December 1, 
Pravda published a brief report of the agreement stating merely that in 1961 the 


3 Ibid. 
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Chinese government would purch’se one million tons of sugar and that it had 
accepted Cuba’s invitation to send a governmental delegation there. On November 
30, however, the New China newsagency reproduced the main political section 
of the communiqué, which stated thAt “China and Cuba solemnly declare their 
readiness to ensure support for the peoples of Latin America, Asia and Africa 
in their righteous struggle against colonialism and imperialism” and stressed the 
need to form a “united world front against the aggressive imperialist forces 
headed by the United States.” 

According to unofficial reports emanating from Eastern Europe, a prominent 
place in the discussions during the recent Moscow conference was occupied by 
the question of atomic armaments. The Soviet reluctance to place atomic, hydro- 
gen and rocket weapons at the disposal of other members of the Communist bloc 
provoked strong protests from the Chinese delegates and their sympathizers. 
According to these reports, the policy of the United States on this same question 
vis-a-vis her allies was quoted as an example to the Kremlin.* 

In connection with the October anniversary, Mme Sung Ching-ling, widow 
of Sun Yat-sen and a contemporary of Lenin, who commands deep respect in 
China, published an article which, despite its conciliatory tone, clearly pointed 
to the leading role of China in Asia and to the need to form a united world front 
against the United States.’ ; 

After the Moscow conference was over, both the Soviets and the Chinese set 
about attempting to minimize the lack of agreement between them. The report 
of December 2 stressed that “the discussion of all questions took place in an 
atmosphere of brotherly friendship.” Liu Shao-chi proclaimed at meetings in 
Leningrad and Minsk the “indestructible brotherly friendship of the Soviet 
Union and China.” The Soviet press is at present full of articles on the “complete 
unanimity” reigning in the world Communist movement and efforts to convince 
world opinion that the disagreements between the USSR and China are the 
fabrications of “bourgeois prophets” striving to “cast a shadow upon the Soviet 

licy of friendship and cooperation with the other countries of the socialist 
camp, in particular with the Chinese People’s Republic.” 8 

On December 6, 1960, the Soviet press and radio published a “Declaration 
of the Representatives of the Communist and Workers’ Parties,” a lengthy 
document of more than 13,000 words which may be regarded as the program 
of action for future Communist policy. From it one can analyze the balance of 
forces in the world Communist movement and the nature of Sino-Soviet differ- 
ences over both theory and practical policy. First of all, one may point to the 
numerous repetitions, demagogic tone and obvious desire to conceal in a mass of 
verbiage the actual state of relations within the Communist camp. The most 
important conclusion is that the present solution is merely a temporary compro- 
mise between Moscow and Peking. The basis of this compromise is that the 


4 Siddentsche Zeitung, Munich, December 2, 1960, pe 1. 
5 Nene Zitrcher Zeitung, December 7, 1960. 
€ Izsestia, December 3, 1960, 
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Soviets retain the leading position in the wôrld Communist movement, while 
all the basic theses of international Communist policy which are under dispute 
have been formulated in accordance with the Chinese demands. The Declaration 
notes that “the Soviet Union is the first country in history to lay the path to 
Communism for all mankind” and that it is “the brightest example and the most ` 
powerful support for the peoples of the entire world.” On the other hand, “the 
people’s revolution in China has inflicted a crushing blow on the positions of 
imperialism in Asia and has furthered to a tremendous extent the change in the 
balance of world forces in favor of socialism. ... Having given a new impetus 
to' the national-liberation movement, it has exerted an enormous influence on 
peoples, particularly on the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America.” It is 
significant that the formal honors accorded Moscow do not include Khrushchev: 
his policy and he himself are not mentioned at all in the Declaration. í 

The Leitmotiv of the Declaration is the constant reference to the United 
States as the “main prop of colonialism,” the “principal force of aggression and 
reaction,” the “chief support of world reaction and the international gendarme, 
the enemy of the peoples of the entire world.” The main task of Communist 
policy today is to create a united world front against the United States. This is 
backed up by the thesis that the present period is that of the final struggle against ` 
capitalism: 

Our epoch, the principal feature of which is the transition from capitalism to 
socialism, ...is the epoch of the struggle of two opposing social systems, the 
epoch of socialist and national-liberation revolutions, the epoch of the destruction 
of imperialism and the aboliticn of the colonial system, the epoch of the entry of 
all new peoples upon the path of socialism, of the triumph of socialism and Com- 
munism on a worldwide scale. 


The concept of peaceful coexistence and the possibility of averting wars, 
although nominally recognized in the Declaration, are nonetheless deprived of 
their original meaning by various countertheses. The recognition of the possibility 
of averting wars, along with the proclamation of a united front against the United 
States, is a piece of demagoguery without any political logic. These two ideas are* 
given a compromise formula which nullifies Khrushchev’s statements on them 
at the Twentieth Party Congress: 

Communists must carry out constant work among the masses in order not to 
permit an underestimation of the possibility of preventing a world war, an under- 
estimation of the possibility of peaceful coexistence, and at the same time in order 
not to permit an underestimation of the danger of a war. 


The main point in the Declaration is the need for an impetus to the movement 
of world revolution. Communist parties in the non-Communist countries are 
set the task of bringing “the masses to understand the tasks of the socialist 
revolution and the need to carry it out.” The state of peaceful coexistence is 
thereby reduced to that’state of affairs in which the class struggle and revolutions 
aimed at national liberation can be promoted almost anywhere with impunity. 
The need for temporary collaboration with the bourgeoisie in the struggle for 
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economic and political sovereignty results in the adoption of.a new formula— 
“national democracy”—for the stage of development preceding that of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. The Declaration guarantees support for those 
peoples entering upon the path of revolution’ against “interference by the im- 
perialist powers”: $ l 


The Communist parties consider it their international duty to call upon peoples 
of all countries to unite, to mobilize all their internal forces, to act and, relying upon 
the aid of the world’socialist system, to prevent or decisively rebuff interference 
by the imperialists in the affairs of the people, of any country which has risen in 
revolution. 


The Declaration states that this policy of “activizing” revolution is to be 
principally applied in Indochina, Algeria, Cuba and Latin America as a whole, 
the Congo, and the problem of Berlin and Germany. A solution of this latter 
question that shall be favorable to Eastern Germany is guaranteed by all the 
Communist states and parties collectively. 


The Declaration also provides a definition of the concept “socialist camp”— 
“a social, economic and political commonwealth of free and sovereign nations”— 
_ which is fraught with danger for Moscow. It makes no mention of the communi- 
qué issued after the Bucharest conference of Communist parties of June 1960, 
which was signed by twelve Communist parties, including the Chinese. This 
communiqué, which amounted to little more than a modus vivendi for future 
cooperation, evidently failed to satisfy Peking, while the Soviets have been 
constantly referring to it as the basis of future policy. 
On the basis of the materials available, the following conclusions may be 
drawn: 


1. The world Communist movement is at present in a state of unrest due to 
the rivalry of the two centers, Moscow and Peking, for the right to direct Com- 
munist expansion. This rivalry enables the other Communist states to maneuver 

e „more freely for their own ends, and this in its turn increases the instability within 
the Communist bloc and the Communist movement as a whole. 

2. The conference Declaration represents an unstable compromise. The 
disagreements between Moscow and Peking ate so great that the Declaration 
cannot be regarded as a firm program of action for world Communism that is 
likely to remain valid for any considerable length of time. Sino-Soviet disagree- 
ments have already spread from the realm of theory and tactics to that of the 
political interests of both countries. The program of action, moreover, represents 
an important concession to the Chinese dogmatists, and not only diverges from 
the Kremlin’s standpoint but runs counter to the wishes of the Soviet people, 
particularly the younger generation. 

3. Nonetheless, Communist policy in the immediate future will be more 
aggressive in character. The enlistment of all Communist parties means that the 
battle between the Communist and non-Communist worlds will cease to be a 
clash between two fronts and will become worldwide in scope. 
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- 4, The manner in which the recent conference was held and the Declarction 
which it adopted provide grounds for the view that the conference represented 
a move to restore the Comintern in modified form. The Chinese Party leeders 
were not strong enough to have their own way at conferences of the twelve 
Communist parties of the Communist bloc, and so they forced the discussion of 
world Communist policy to be submitted to a forum of the world Communist 
movement. Any future attempt to restrict decisions to the Communist bloc slone 
will probably lead to opposition from the other Communist parties. This vi-tual 
resurrection of the Comintern goes hand in hand with the recognition of the 
principle of “collective leadership” and the equal positions of Moscow and 
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Military Affairs 
The Military Value of the Soviet Sputniks 


Scientific and technical achievements have become a subject of rivalry between 
East and West. They may be, and are, exploited both for their psychological 
effect and as fresh sources of military power, but the Soviet government, as a 
natural result of the very essence of Communist ideology, appears to be con- 
centrating upon the ways in which the latest scientific developments may be 
used to increase the USSR’s military strength. More than one Soviet specialist 
writer has stressed the need for both qualitative and quantitative superiority, 
particularly in modern armaments, and the importance of the time factor. 

The Soviets’ present achievements in rocketry and their allied successes in 
‘launching artificial earth satellites and space rockets have a direct military signif- 
icance. True, Soviet propaganda avoids attributing any military value to these 
achievements and seeks in every way to present the satellites and space rackets 
as vehicles for harnessing space to man’s peaceful needs; but an examination of, e 
Soviet scientific, military and political literature justifies the conclusior. that 
the satellites are not simply scientific laboratories beyond the earth’s field, but 
space stations with a variety of applications, including military ones. 

In 1957, corresponding member of the Soviet Academy of Sciences E. K. 
Fedorov wrote, still rather cautiously, that “the Soviet satellites are but one 
sign of the ever-growing strength of the socialist system in its contest with 
capitalism.” 1 He merely mentioned that one of the prospects for further develop- 
ment of artificial satellites was their use for controlling meteorological phenom- 
ena. Yet another Soviet scientist, Dr. V. I. Krasovsky, describing the scientific 
observations carried out from satellites, wrote in the same year: “Artificial eartk 
satellites can maintain continuous observation for prolonged periods cver z 
number of areas on the world’s surface, and this is their main advantage.”* 





1 Pravda, December 29, 1957. 
2 Thid., October 10, 1957. 
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In other words, he had in mind thé use of satellites for observing areas of interest 
to the Soviet leaders which are at present inaccessible to them. 


But all these and many other stafements were no more than gentle hints as 
to the possible uses of satellites being developed in advanced scientific and 
military establishments in the Soviet Union. In 1958, propaganda chief L. F. 
Ilichev observed in his pamphlet Progress in Science and Technology and International 
Relations : “Yes, of course the satellites also have a military importance.”® In 
January 1960, Khrushchev, in a speech to a session of the Supreme Soviet, 
spoke more definitely of the military importance of earth satellites. He declared 
that the launching of Soviet satellites and space rockets demonstrated the growing 
technical potential of the Soviet Union and the increased vulnerability of the 
United States and other Western countries.4 


Satellites on elliptical orbits vary their distance from the earth and can conse- 
quently be used to determine accurately the density of the atmosphere at different 
heights. Soviet specialists state that such information is of great value both in 
solving problems concerned with the conquest of space in general and in pro- 
moting the development of modern guided missiles. “An artificial satellite also 
makes possible a number of exceedingly important aerodynamic measurements 
and observations essential to the design of rockets and high-speed aircraft, which 
cannot be carried out in any wind tunnel.” 5 


Satellites are of great importance for carrying out military reconnaissance of 
enemy territory. Soviet specialists have pointed out that, for this purpose, a 
satellite can be equipped with optical and radar instruments which can cover 
specific areas of the earth’s surface, recording and photographing all that occurs 
there. Such information can then be amplified and radioed to receiving stations 
on earth. Soviet author Shternfeld states that with modern photographic 
apparatus it is possible to take sufficiently clear pictures of objects with a minimum 
diameter of 550 meters from a height of 800 kilometers and thus reveal pre- 
parations for the testing of atomic weapons, the disposition of an enemy’s fleet 
down to individual vessels, movements and concentrations of land forces, the 
location of airfields and factories, the construction of new roads and installations 
and the extent of devastation resulting from military action.” Using prismatic 
binoculars with 15 magnifications, it is possible to see objects four meters in 
diameter from a height of 200 kilometers. Shternfeld also speaks of photography 
through cloud by means of infra-red rays and radar instruments.® 





3 L. F. Dichev, Progress nauki i iskbniki i mezhdunarodnye otnoshenipa (Progress in Science and Tech- 
nology and International Relations), Moscow, 1958, p. 41. 

* Prasda, January 15, 1960. 

5 V, Petrov, Lskussteenny spuinik Zemli (The Artificial Earth Satellite), Moscow, 1958, p. 30. 

° V. Levantoveky, Rasskaz ob iskusstvennyhh spainikakh (The Story of Artificial Satellites), Moscow, 
1957, pp. 63—64; Petrov, op. cit., pp. 230-33. 

7 A. Shternfeld, Iskusstressye spuiniki (Artificial Satellites), Moscow, 1958, pp. 270—71; Petrov, 
op. cit., pp. 232—33. 

8 Shternfeld, op. ct., pp. 25253. 
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Soviet specialists are devoting much atteftion to the accurate mapping of 
whole continents, a task which has been implemented in respect of only 7 percent 
of the earth’s land surface. Shternfeld claims that, using satellites equipped with 
photographic apparatus, it would be possible to map inaccessible areas and also 
bring up to date maps which have become obsolete due to new construction. 
From a satellite orbiting at a height of several thousand kilometers, it would be 
possible to photograph the whole of the earth’s surface in less than a day.® 


The following schedule of satellite launching is suggested for maintaining a 
constant surveillance of an enemy’s territory. First, a series of satellites would be 
launched, moving in different orbits at different speeds. These could keep specific 
areas of the earth’s surface under observation, passing over them at predetermined 
intervals. Second, the establishment of satellites remaining constantly over 
certain areas is suggested. This could be achieved by placing a satellite in orbit 
over the required area at a speed identical with that of the earth’s rotation. 1° 
Shternfeld calculated that a minimum of three such “‘stationary”’ satellites would 
be necessary to cover the whole of the eatth’s surface. They would have to orbit 
equidistant from one another on a plane with the equator at a height of 35,810 
kilometers. According to Shternfeld, the advantage of a stationary satellite is 
that from it the earth itself would appear to be stationary and the visible diameter of 
our planet would be approximately forty times greater than the diameter of the 
moon ‘as seen from the earth. Moreover, it would be easier for the crew to make 
contact with the earth by means of radio or light signals. The flight to a staticnary 
satellite from the earth could be undertaken at any time, there being no need to 
wait until the satellite was in the right position relative to the launching plattorm 
on earth. The only drawback of such a satellite is that as its orbit could only 
lie along the equator it would be impossible to observe the polar regions of the 
earth from it.11 For this purpose it would be necessary to have satellites traveling 
in correspondingly different orbits. 


Soviet military specialists have pointed out that satellites would be of great, 
help in improving the accuracy of intercontinental rockets. At present, the” 
shape and dimensions of the earth are still not sufficiently accurately determined, 
and as a result maps contain errors the magnitude of which increases with the 
area that they cover. While such errors are of no great importance for conven- 
tional artillery, they may, in the case of intercontinental missiles traveling distances 
of 8,000—16,000 kilometers, lead to a missile falling so far from its target that 
it will not destroy it even if it is fitted with a nuclear warhead. To eliminate these 
errors Soviet military specialists envisage the use of satellites.1* They wili also 
be used to study the earth’s gravity and magnetic field, so that data on these 





? Ibid., p. 253. 

10 Malaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Small Soviet Encyclopedia), 3rd ed., Vol. VIH, 1960, coL 1014; 
Levantovsky, op. cit., p. 49. 

11 Shternfeld, op. cit., pp. 64—66. 

12 Petrov, op. cit., pp. 32 and 230. 
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forces at great heights may be utilized for military purposes, to correct maps and 


to ensure accurate calculation of flight trajectories and course plotting for inter- 
continental rockets,18 i : 


Satellites also make it possible to detect special channels—tadio wave catriers— 
in the upper layers of the atmosphere, along which radio waves may be trans- 
mitted over great distances.14 This is of value in developing long-range radio 
communications and radio control, and also for jamming an enemy’s communi- 
cations. A number of satellites circling the earth on various orbits could also 
carry out meteorological observation of the whole of the earth’s surface and 
thereby provide long-term weather forecasts, which, apart from their peaceful 
uses, also have military applications. 15 

Particular attention has been paid to the military applications of solar energy. 
The Soviet government is supporting intensive research in the field of cosmic 
rays, which have been studied by Soviet scientists under Academician D. V. 
Skobeltsin since the twenties.16 For successful research into this form of radiation 
it is necessary to raise scientific apparatus beyond the earth’s atmosphere and 
magnetic field, and this can be done with satellites. As a result, Soviet scientists 
now consider it feasible to make new attempts to detect the most minute particles 
of light, photons, in primary cosmic radiation.1’ Instruments have been mounted 
in Soviet satellites and space probes for the study of primary cosmic rays, and the 
space probe launched on January 2, 1959, was equipped with special apparatus 
for recording photons in cosmic rays.1® This is of interest because recently the 
Soviet Union has been concentrating on the idea of constructing a rocket usin. 
the flow of photons as its source of motive power. In his book The Rocket, B. 
Lyapunov writes: “In practice, this [the construction of a photon motor] raises 
„serious problems and many scientists take the view that it will not be possible 
to construct such a motor before the beginning of the next century. Nevertheless, 
research on photon rockets is already in progress ...”1® He considers that the 
use of nuclear energy and the flow of charged particles offers an opportunity of 
achieving long-distance space voyages, and mentions that with such motors it 

° would be possible to attain speeds of the order of the speed of light (300,000 
km/sec.). ; 

Soviet military experts are showing considerable interest in the intermediate 
heights between those at which stationary satellites would orbit and the ceiling 
of present-day aircraft. Information about this layer of the atmosphere is of value 
for solving the problem of reentry into the earth’s atmosphere, which is of vital 
importance to designers of interplanetary piloted space ships and unmanned 


13 Thid., p. 230. , ‘ 

u B, Lyapunov, Raketa (The Rocket), Moscow, 1960, p. 172. 

18 Petrov, op. cit., p. 31. 

18 Prasda, November 18, 1957. K 

1 S. Aleksandrov and R. Fedorov, Sosetshie speiniki i kosmicheshaya raketa (Soviet Satellites and 
the Space Rocket), Moscow, 1959, p. 99; Presda, November 18, 1957, 

18 Pravda, Jamary 12, 1959, 

19 Lyapunov, op. cit., pp. 212-14. 
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intercontinental missiles. In 1957, Academician L, I. Sedov wrote: “We now have 
in hand plans for flying machines to operate at these heights (80—150 km.). 
These are the so-called satelloids, which represent an intermediate stage between 
an ordinary rocket and a satellite. Unlike tHe latter, which after launching, if one 
ignores atmospheric resistance, moves entirely eccording to the laws of celestial 

` mechanics without any additional propulsion, the satelloid requires a motor to 
regulate its altitude. Calculations show that the maintenance of a satelloid’s 
movement at heights of about 100 kilometers -equires an insignificant amount 
of fuel.”2° In making these calculations, Soviet specialists have borrowed data 
obtained in the West by a research scientist of the American Convair firm, who 
estimated that fuel consumption at these heights would be only one liter per 
3,570 kilometers.21 Owing to its low power requirements and consequent 
insignificant fuel consumption, such a satelloid could make a considerable 
number of orbits at a height of 80—150 kilometers. 

The views of General Pokrovsky on this problem and that of space flights 
are also of general interest. Speaking of the replacement of aircraft by rockets, 
he writes: “Although long-range and intercontinental rockets reduce the need 
for further development of strategic air forces, which are vulnerable to enemy 
anti-aircraft defenses, they cannot entirely replace either piloted aircraft capable 
of executing complicated maneuvers in order to upset the enemy’s anti-aircraft 
defense, or any other carriers of strategic weapons.”** Dealing with the broader 
question, he states: “At greater ranges, space flight begins to displace aerodynamic 
flight. This process can already be observed in part in military practice, where 
there is every reason for intercontinental rockets to displace piloted strategic 
bombers and aircraft-missiles. However, space flight cannot easily be controlled 
after the initial acceleration period. Even if, at the expense of adding to the weight 
of the machine, it were to be equipped with additional resources for maneuvering 
with rocket motors, its maneuverability would still be exceedingly limited 
compared with that of aircraft. It is, therefore impossible to speak in principle of 
the total replacement of aircraft by rocket ships. The question of such a replace- 
ment can only be considered in specific cases arising in either military or civile 
aviation.” 23 

Regarding the development of space flights, Pokrovsky states: “It may be 
confidently assumed that further development cf space flights will lead to closer 
links between aviation and rocket technology. The problem of constructing 
a space ship able to return to earth can only be solved by equipping such a ship 
with the wings and controls characteristic of present-day aircraft. Such a ship 
would need wings in order to give it effective braking power in the atmosphere 
and enable it to Jand on an airfield. Thus, aviation and rocket technology ate 
closely related fields.... They are even now being developed in close collabora- 

20 Prasda, August 27, 1957. 

31 Voprosy raketnoi tekbniki, 1957, No. 2, p. 78. 

23 _Atomnaya energiya 9 aviatsli i raketnoi tekbnike (Atomic Energy in Aviation and Rocket Technology), 
Moscow, 1959, p. 31. A í 

33 Vestnik vozdushnogo flota, 1959, No. 3, p. 58. 
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tion.”24 Y, Kryuchkov has mentioned that the space ship now being planned 
in the Soviet Union will be equipped with wings, stabilizers and ailerons to 
control its flight within the atmosphere as well as powerful rocket motors and 
rudders set in their exhaust-gas stream to steer it in space. Such ships ate called 
rocket planes or satellite ships in the Soviet Union.*5 


The following stage, as envisaged in Soviet plans, is the construction of 
manned satellites and interplanetary stations.®* In designing large manned sat- 
ellites, the Soviets foresee their utilization for a number of military purposes.2” 
Interplanetary stations could conduct comprehensive observation and recon- 
naissance, which would be the mote effective since it would be possible to equip 
them with powerful radar and optical instruments, including large reflector 
telescopes. In this way it would not be difficult to detect the exact place and time 
of launching of long-range and intercontinental rockets by an enemy, which 
would considerably increase the time available for taking counteraction. Inter- 
planetary stations and manned satellites could also be used extensively as bases 
for the direct destruction of intercontinental missiles in flight. In addition, the 
installation of special radio transmitters would make it possible to interfere with 
an enemy’s missile guidance system and disrupt his anti-aircraft defenses.2® They 
could also serve as bases for launching attacks on enemy territory with missiles 
armed with nuclear warheads and guided either from the base satellites or others 
in orbit, such guidance offering greater accuracy than that from earth-based 
stations. 


In 1954, a special state organization, the Interdepartmental Commission for 
Interplanetary Communications, was set up to facilitate and coordinate research 
into space flight. Academician Sedov, a specialist in this field, who was elected 
president of the International Astronautical Federation in 1959, has been chairman 
of this commission since 1957.29 Also in 1954, an astronautics section was formed 
at the Chkalov Central Aeroclub in Moscow to coordinate work on space flight. 
The scientists, engineers and doctors who form this section are assigned to five 
committees dealing with different aspects of space flight: rocket technology, 
astrophysics, space navigation, radio guidance and space flight biology.8° In 
addition, many problems on the solution of which the further development of 
astronautics depends are being studied, in astronautical groups organized at 
higher ‘educational establishments in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Kharkov and 
other large cities.#1 





M Atomnaya energiya v aviatsii i rakstnoi tekbnike, pp. 21—22 

3 Y. Kryuchkov, Korabli mexhplanstaykh prostranste (Interplanetary Space Ships), Moscow, 1958, 
pp. 39—44 and 62; Lyapunov, op. eit., p. 200; Prasda, August 21, 1960. 
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28 Shternfeld, op. cit., p. 271; Petrov, op. cit., pp. 243 and 253. 

29 Tzsestia, June 9, 1957; Shternfeld, of. cit., p. 289. 
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31 Shternfeld, op. cit., p. 289. 
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According to Soviet sources, the Soviet Union has already, reached the 
required standard in rocketry, industrial technology and cooperation between 
research institutes, laboratories and industry for the construction of manned 
satellites and the realization of human spaceflight. Soviet launching of multistage 
space rockets indicates that the problems of human flight into space are not far 
from solution. The first Soviet space rocket, launched in January 1959, carried 
a scientific payload of 361.3 kilograms; the second, launched in September 1959 
in the direction of the moon, Carried a payload of 390.2 kilograms and the third, 
which was launched in October 1959 and went into orbit' round the moon, 
carried an automatic interplanetary station weighing 435 kilograms. Work is 
now being intensified on problems of human space flight: the effect of space 
flight on the human body; construction of satellites large enough to accommodate 
a man together with the necessary food, oxygen supplies and instrumentation ; 
construction and testing of systems to enable satellite and occupant to return 
to earth, and construction of special rocket planes for use as transports to 
maintain constant contact between the interplanetary station and earth.®* 


In 1958, Shternfeld laid down the experimental requirements needed for 
deceleration of a manned satellite to enable it to return with its crew to earth.. 
He wrote that attempts to launch satellites with men aboard would certainly 
not be made until the appropriate experiments had been successfully undertaken 
on long-range and intercontinental rockets with far greater radius of action and 
acceleration speeds. Pilots would be trained on these rockets, not only in achieving 
the speeds necessary to put the rocket into a closed orbit round the earth, but 
also in decelerating from those speeds with the aid of rocket motors and air 
resistance, as would be necessary for a return to earth. Experience of flights on 
intercontinental rockets would also. be of importance for determining the phys- 
iological conditioning necessary before embarking upon a journey in a space 
rocket, since the sensations experienced by a passenger in either case would be 
roughly the same. Therefore, before any manned satellite were launched, a whole 
series of experimental Jaunchings of manned intercontinental rockets would be. ° 
undertaken to check strength of design, reliability of instrumentation and crew 
training.33 i 


In January 1960, a powerful multistage ballistic rocket, intended for putting 
heavy satellites into orbit, was launched in the USSR. This rocket, moving on a 
set trajectory, developed a speed of 7.2 kilometers per second. The last stage of 
the rocket, adapted for passing through dense layers of the atmosphere, reached 
its appointed target in the Pacific Ocean, 12,500 kilometers from its launching 
point, less than two kilometers from its calculated point of impact. The launching 
‘ ofa similar rocket shortly afterward signaled the successful conclusion of design 
work on the rocket.34 





33 Petrov, op. cit., pp. 140—41. 
33 Shternfeld, op. cit., pp. 135—37. 
H Pravda, January 22 and February 2, 1960. 
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In August 1960, a: satellite slip was put into orbit weighing 4.6 tons. Its 
primary objects were the carrying out of medical and biological experiments, 
further study of conditions for maintaining human life during a space flight, 
further development of systems for ensuring the return of man and satellite to 
earth, and space research. Experimental animals, insects and plants were cartied 
in a cabin fitted with everything necessary for a future human flight. A Soviet 
announcement stated that the satellite orbited the earth eighteen times ata height 
of about 320 kilometers and then, obeying signals transmitted from an earth 
station, began to decelerate, lost height and landed safely 10 kilometers from its 
anticipated point of descent. The cabin containing the experimental animals was 
detached from the satellite by means of a catapult at a height of about 8 kilometers 
and also landed safely.3> (The TASS report of August 23, 1960, announcing the 
safe descent of the cabin with the experimental animals raises no doubts, but the 
first part of the report, regarding the landing of the 414-ton satellite itself, does. 
Such doubts are supported by the unusual modesty of the Soviet press in its 
reports and eulogies of the event after the announcement of such a technical 
achievement.) 


Evidently, these were the experiments which Shternfeld described as being 
necessary for human space, flight in 1958. 


In January 1960, Khrushchev spoke of Soviet satellites and space rockets 
increasing the military vulnerability of the United States and other countries of 
the West. At the. same time, he stated that, apart from atomic, hydrogen and 
rocket weapons, the Soviet Union was building another modern weapon of 
incredible effectiveness. On the basis of the information available, one cannot 
exclude the possibility that the USSR is designing satellites equipped with 
special instruments and armaments and intended for use as offensive weapons. 

At the same time, realizing that fairly effective forms of defense and counter- 
measures may be developed against any weapon, Soviet scientists and military 
experts ate also considering ways of combatting an enemy’s satellites and 
protecting their own from enemy attack. Shternfeld envisages various methods 
* of destroying an enemy’s military satellites, the main one being that of launching 
a missile moving in the opposite’ direction to the satellite, whereby the impact 
would result in the satellite’s destruction, since the converging speed would be 
several times greater than that of an artillery shell. The main difficulty would 
be the accurate launching of the missile into the satellite’s orbit. However, in this 
connection, Shternfeld remarks that if shrapnel missiles moving in the opposite 
direction were launched into the orbit of a military satellite and were there 
exploded, part of this shrapnel might destroy the satellite irrespectivé of the 
moment at which the missiles were launched from the earth. Moreover, the 
possibility is being explored of launching missiles fitted with equipment for 
adjusting their orbit and homing them onto the orbit of a satellite.3? 





æ Tbid., August 20—23 and September 4, 1960. 
% Thid., January 15, 1960. 
87 Shternfeld, op. cit., p. 271. 
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Soviet expert Petrov has, however, pointéd out that it would to a certain 
extent be possible to guard against shotholes in a satellite by means of special 
armor such as is used in aircraft to protect fuel tanks, and also by dividing the 
satellite into compartments.®* Regarding the destruction of satellites, he stated: 
“Another means of attacking a military satellite is that of using a manned rocket 
ship equipped with rocket artillery. In this case, the engagement would take the 
form of an ordinary air battle, except that it would be in space and the victor 
would be the one who struck the first blow.”° 


These are, broadly speaking, the Soviet views on the development of this 
new kind of weapon. Military satellites and interplanetary stations orbiting round 
the earth may, in their view, be a formidable weapon, but only so long as one side 
has a higher level of technology than the other. 


Judging by their intensive development of rocket technology and space 
. flight, the Soviet leaders already realize their military advantages. As early as 1957, 
Khrushchev stated: “We acknowledge the fact that if, through the efforts of 
its scientists, engineers and workers, the Soviet Union has succeeded in designing 
an earth satellite, other countries too, especially such a highly developed country 
as the United States, can do the same. Of course, what our country has achieved 
is of great importance because we are gaining time in the competition with 
capitalist countries.” 4° Consequently, the Kremlin was ahead of others in realizing 
the prospects for military and political supremacy offered by rocket technology 
and space flight, and is determined to see that the Soviet Union stays ahead in 
this field. 
J. Baritz 


Agriculture 


The Grain Harvest 
in the Second Year of the Seven-Year Plan 


A plenary session of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party is 
to be held on December 13, 1960, and this will probably be followed by the pub- 
lication of the official figures for the 1960 harvest. Although no general informa- 
tion is at present available, it is possible to obtain a fairly clear picture of the extent 
to which the Soviet leaders’ hopes have been dashed from reports emanating from 
individual agricultural areas. 

Estimates of a high yield in the virgin lands have not been borie out. Toward 
the middle of October, Soviet readers were told: “Forecasts have proved to be 





38 Petrov, op. cit., p. 247. 

39 Thid, 

40 Pravda, November 7, 1957. 

1 Since the time of writing it has been announced that this plenary session will not now take place 
until January 1961 (Selskaya xbizn, December 10, 1960). 
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premature.... We have begun to pay for the-late sowing and the blunders of last 
year.” At the end of October, the secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Kazakhstan Komsomol stated: “The seventh harvest in the virgin lands is only 
now at an end. The reaping took plate in difficult conditions . . . without early 
sowing a large harvest cannot be expected.” 3 Soon afterward, Central Committee 
Secretary Kozlov spoke of the harvest: 


...the weather this year has been unusually capricious: in southern areas frost and 
strong winds destroyed part of the winter sowings, and in Kazakhstan and Siberia 
the protracted spring and cold summer proved an obstacle. Despite this, state pur- 
chases of grain will be no less .. . than last year.4 


` ‘The level of state purchases is fixed irrespective of harvest yields, and since the 
entire output of state farms belongs to the state and collective farms are obliged 
to hand over their appointed quota even if it means leaving none for their own 
members’ private use, it is not unlikely that Kozlov’s forecast will be correct and 
state purchases will not be down on last year. However, it is almost certain that 
the actual gross yield of grain in 1960 will be less than the 124,800,000 tons har- 
vested last year. Since the Seven-Year Plan envisaged a 1960 grain harvest of not 
less than 152,400,000 tons, this means that output will fall by nearly 20 percent 
below the target set. The serious position is well illustrated by the fact that of the 
three main suppliers of grain-the RSFSR, Kazakhstan and the Ukraine—only the 
RSFSR had completed its deliveries of grain to the state as of November 29. 
Unfavorable weather conditions adversely affected the 1960 sowing program. 
The dry fall of 1959 and the bitter snowless winter that followed ruined almost 
a quarter of the sowings of winter grain crops, particularly those of wheat. Agri- 
culture was also badly hit by the black dust storms which afflicted the Northern 
Caucasus and the southern Ukraine in March and April of this year. After their 
onslaught, arable land in some of these ateas had changed out of all recognition, 
the unusual force of the wind having swept away the fertile topsoil as well as the 
seedlings, The belated cold and rainy spring, which affected almost all the Soviet 
Union, held up field work for more than a fortnight. The resowing of crops which 
"had been destroyed by frost and measures taken to rectify the situation following 
the dust storms not only complicated the spring sowing, but also considerably 
increased the amount of field work. Moreover, the consequences of the manner in 
which the harvest of 1959 had been carried out had to be reckoned with. Instead 
of seeders, combines went out into the fields of Kustanai Oblast in May of this 
year to remove the grain that had been left standing under the snow in the previous 
fall. Such cases were by no means rare. On one state farm, the area that had to be 
cleared before sowing could begin amounted to 8,000 hectares, and the task was 
hot completed until June 15. 
However, despite all the adverse circumstances, the Central Statistical Board 
announced that the spring sowing had been successfully completed on time. It 


2 Komsomolskaya pravda, October 12, 1960. 


3 Kazakhbstanskaya pravda, October 29, 1960. 
4 Pravda, November 7, 1960. 
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stated that, apart from the 8,000,000 hectares which were tesown, 5,700,000 hec- 
tares more were sown with spring grains than in the previous year and the total 
for both winter and spring crops was 202,900,000 hectares, as against 196,300,000 
in 1959.8 i 

At the beginning of July, the rains descended on the grain-growing areas. It 
was assumed that there would be a high yield, since the rains provided the soil 
with abundant moisture. In some areas, however, notably Kazakhstan and Siberia, 
a cold summer delayed the ripening of the crop. 


In the Ukraine and the Northern Caucasus the harvest began at the end of July, 
and most of the staple grain crop had been gathered in by the end of August. At 
` that stage, only four of the twenty-five oblasts in the Ukraine hed failed to fulfill 
their planned production by more than ten percent.® Nevertheless, the press did 
not publicize the harvest; there were no rapturous accounts of high wheat yields, 
and practically no sharply critical reports on districts and farms that were lagging 
behind. This was apparently due to the fact that there have been radical changes in 
the planning of crops in the Ukraine. Starting this year, there hes been a marked 
switch to corn production and some 11,000,000 hectares were given over to it, 
accounting for nearly half the area sown with grain crops.’ It is planned that corn 
should provide 57 percent of the gross grain yield this year.® Since this crop ripens 
later than wheat, the comparatively early completion of the rest of the grain har- 
vest may be ascribed to this. ` 

The harvest in the Northern Caucasus also did not run into any great difficul- 
ties, and by the end of June it was reported that Stavropol Krai had delivered 
1,600,000 tons of grain to the stete—260,000 tons more than envisaged under the 
plan. The Kuban delivered 870,000 tons, excluding corn.® Rostov Oblast handed - 
over 1,500,000 tons of wheat, barley, millet and rice.1° Most of the oblasts in the 
Volga Basin managed to complete their harvesting successfully. At the beginning 
of August, it was reported that 89 percent of the grain had been cut in Stalingrad 
Oblast, 58 percent in Saratov Oblast and 45 percent in the Tatar ASSR. ‘By 
August 10, Stalingrad Oblast had already delivered 1,600,000 tons to the state.1 
Orenburg, Saratov and other oblasts fulfilled their grain quotas. c 


The position was very differeat in the new Soviet granaries beyond the Urals. 
Continuous cold rain in Western Siberia and Kazakhstan delayed the tipening of 
the grain and even in late September large areas of wheat were still green. What 
was mote, the experience of previous years had shown that any hold-up in those 
areas leads to serious losses. 

At the beginning of the year, a special ministry had been set up to improve 
direction of operations on the farms in the six northern oblasts of Kazakhstan. 


5 Tzvestia, July 13, 1960. 

* Pravda Ukrainy, August 28, 1960. 

7 Ibid, 

8 Tbid., August 16, 1960. 

° Selskaya zhizn, July 27 and 31, 1960. 
10 Sosetskaya Rossiya, August 5, 1960. 
1 Selskaya zhizn, August 13, 1960. 
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Last year 1,500,000 hectares of wheat were still standing unharvested when the 
snow arrived in Kazakhstan, owing to shortage of labor and machinery. To avoid 
a similar catastrophe this year, measures were taken to alleviate these shortages. 
Before the harvest a total of 38 rail-borne construction teams, each consisting of 
200 skilled personnel, were assembled at various points in European Russia and 
dispatched to the virgin lands to build elevators and grain reception points.1# 
From the Ukraine alone were sent 30,000 combine operators and tractor drivers, 
25,000 engineers and other skilled personnel, a total of some 64,000 men.18 Machine 
operators known for their high productivity and speedy work were transported 
to the virgin lands by plane.14 In Kazakhstan, 150,000 young people were engaged 
in gathering in the harvest.15 According to radio reports, some 20,000 towns- 
people were assisting in harvest work in the Kurgan Oblast. Special brigades of 
propagandists and speakers were brought in to raise enthusiasm, 70 brigades and 
484 speakers being sent from Semipalatinsk alone, 18 

There was no shortage of machinery even in the virgin lands of Siberia and 
Kazakhstan. In addition to the central pool, harvesting machines were brought to 
Kazakhstan from the Ukraine, the Northern Caucasus and other places. In Kok- 
chetav Oblast, 12,500 combines and 7,400 reapers were made ready for the hat- 
vest.1? In Novosibirsk Oblast, 22,000 combines and reapers, 16,000 windrow 
harvesters and 17,000 trucks were at work at the end of August.18 However, these 
machines were by no means always fully utilized. Lack of spare parts, breakages 
and faulty repairs caused frequent delays. This resulted in 30 percent of the 
tractors and 40 percent of the trucks being out of action.1® Perhaps the primary 
cause of harvesting delays, however, were the continuous rain and wind, which 
flattened the crop and caused it to be thick with weeds. More than 500,000 
hectares of wheat were flattened in Kokchetav Oblast.#° Consequently, workers 
who had been brought thousands of kilometers to help with the harvest were idle. 
In some cases skilled personnel were being employed on work that had no connec- 
tion with the harvest.*1 

In order to overcome the formidable difficulties which beset the harvest, 

*Communist propaganda demanded that the workers in the virgin lands work 

miracles. In Siberia, orders were given for the grain to be gathered in any weather, 
by any means.?# Grain cut in rainy weather failed to dry out in the windrows and 
this resulted in delays since it could not be properly threshed, even at a second 
attempt. At the end of September, some 8 million hectares were lying unthreshed 

12 Syroitelnaya gazeta, May 25,/1960. 

13 Partiinaya zbizn Kazakhstana, 1960, No. 9, p. 3. 

14 Selskaya zhizn, August 27, 1960. 

18 Razakbstanskaya prada, September 2, 1960. 

16 Thid., October 13, 1960. 

17 Thid., September 14, 1960. 

18 Sovetshaya Rossiya, August 12, 1960. 

19 Ekonomicheskaya gaxsta, September 22, 1960. 

20 Kazakbstanskaya pravda, September 14, 1960. 

21 Trud, October 5, 1960. 

23 Sovetskaya Rossiya, October 28, 1960. 
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in the fields of Kazakhstan.®* By the middle of September, 4,300,000 hectares of 
grain had been cut in Altai Krai, but more than 40 percent of this total was still 
lying in the fields although falls of wet snow were expected at any time.** Much 
grain was cut-when it was far from ripe; in 8ome cases it was grass, not grain, that 
was cut. On some farms, losses of grain during harvesting were as high as 50 
percent. Islands of uncut wheat were left on the harvested fields and the ground 
was coveted with flattened grain. To conceal these enormous losses, the fields were 
plowed over and the stubble and straw burnt off; in some cases, the flames caught 
uncut grain and destroyed that too. The roads to the reception points were strewn 
with grain, as much as a ton per kilometer. However, this grain was not always 
lost. “Everywhere on the roads one can'see'people ... gathering the corn and 
making up 5—6 sacks a day, and then they sell it in the market at 6 rubles a 
bucket.” 2 To avoid responsibility for damage to grain after threshing, state farm 
directors delivered damp grain to the elevators and reception points, the moisture 
content running as high as 45 percent. More than 20,000 tons of such grain 
accumulated at one elevator: it not only overheated but also went moldy.*® 

On October 25, Pravda announced that the farms had made “new strides 
toward achieving the primary target in agriculture.” However, even Pravda men- 
tioned the fact that hundreds of thousands of hectares of grain still lay ungathered 
in the fields of Siberia and Kazakhstan, while in the Ukraine the corn crop had 
not been all harvested. Moreover snow and low temperatures were already 
affecting many areas.2”7 

In September, there was a drive to harvest the corn crop throughout the Soviet 
Union. On October 10, it was announced that 22,600,000 hectares, or nearly 86 
percent of the total, had been gathered. Yet of this figure only 1,700,000 hectares 
was fully ripe and the remaining 20,900,000 were used for silage or green fodder. 
Thus, the harvest of mature corn will be considerably less this year than was 
estimated. 38 ` l 

The “battle for grain” in the second year of the Seven-Year Plan has ended in 
major failures, and it is quite clear that the projected harvest target of 152,400,000 
tons has remained no more than a planner’s dream. S. Kabysh ` 


33 Pravda, September 28, 1960. 2 
u Komsomolskaya pravda, September 20, 1960. . 
235 Ibid., October 12, 1960. 

26 Selshaya abizn, October 12, 1960. 

17 Ibid., October 23 and 25, 1960. 

38 Thid., October 16, 1960. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of ths Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 15 and 16, 1960 


The leading article in issue No. 15, “The Triumph of the Theory and Practice 
of Leninism,” deals with Soviet successes at home and abroad. Success abroad is 
seen in the national liberation movements springing up in Asia and Africa. The 
article stresses the changed world situation: : 

.-. the United States are losing their former exclusive economic position; the Soviet 
- ‘Union has overtaken them in the development of a number of branches of science, 

in education, culture and art, not to speak of the superiority of the political and social 

structure which has been achieved by-the peoples of the socialist countries. 


. Khrushchev’s call for changes in the structure of the Security Council and the 
executive organs of the United Nations is reiterated. 

In “October and the Great Problems of the Present Time,” the author, I. Pome- 
lov, a member of the editorial board, tepeats the same basic ideas, stressing 
the weakening of the non-Communist world and the inability of its ideologists 
to counter the influence of Marxism. He categorically denies the possibility of 
following any other ‘path than those of doomed capitalism or thriving Com- 
munism. The repetition of hackneyed political themes has always been a charac- 
teristic of Communist propaganda, but now it would seem that the propagandists 
are intent on pouring out phrases with the same frequency and monotony as 
Khrushchev himself in his almost daily speeches. l 

Particular attention is paid to coexistence. The author tries to prove that 
coexistence is a concept opposed to the Cold War, although in fact Khrushchev’s 
version is no more than a patticular'form of the Cold War, a phase in which the 

e Communists endeavor to improve their own position at the expense of their 
enemies. 

Peaceful coexistence, to quote the author’s own ‘words, in no way means the 
preservation of the social structure in capitalist countries. Allowance is thus made 
for changes in the structure of capitalist countries; no such development is 
envisaged in the socialist camp. The old Communist double standard of being 
opposed to war but in favor of civil war is also displayed: 

At the present time Communists are fighting to... avert war, without, of course, 
tenouncing in any way their belief in the inevitability of the victory of socialism 
throughout the world. ‘ 

“Successes of Socialism and the Struggle of the Working Class in the Capi- 
talist Countries for Social Rights,” which emanates from the Institute of State and 
Law of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, is a survey of the legislative systems of 
various countries at various stages of development, clearly intended to demon- 
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strate the superiority of the Soviet system to all others. Again the main target is 
the United States: ‘ 
The assault of the bourgeoisie on the rights and interests of the working class is 

a characteristic feature of the present stagein the most powerful capitalist country, 

the United States, a measure was adopted against the workers in 1959, the Kennedy- 

Landrum-Griffin Act, which extends state control over the trade unions even further 

than did the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In “Leisure Time of Workers in a Socialist Society,” G. Prudensky attempts 
to prove that a new way of life has already been created in the USSR. However, 
after making sweeping assertions about the successes of the socialist society, the 
author fails to provide much corroborative evidence. In fact, his examples merely 
show that the‘population, women especially, do not have much leisure. It is 
significant that about half their free time is spent in preparing food and 
obtaining provisions. Even the measures expressly introduced to deal with this 
problem do not seem to be either sufficiently comprehensive or of a satisfactory 
standard: 


... owing to the failure to develop communal feeding services and the lack of atten- 
tion paid to this most important aspect of the life of Soviet people, much time must 
be wasted on the day off in taking meals in dining halls. Moreover the quality of 
meals is not high. 

K. Gorokhovw’s “Finances—A Vital Lever in the Mobilization of Internal 
Economic Reserves” deals with the profitability of Soviet industrial undertakings, 
a subject of many Kommunist articles in the past. As before the same recommen- 
dation is made: internal reserves must be mobilized. Judging by the author’s call 
for a reappraisal of planning methods, there has evidently been little improvement 
in this field. 

The main theoretical article in the issue is entitled “Principles in Economic 
Reseatch.” L. Gatovsky and M. Sakov, both economists, attempt to reconcile the 
building of Communism with the existing system of trade in the USSR, which in 
fact differs little from that of capitalism. They try to give new interpretations of 
such well-established terms as money, costing and commodity production, 
asserting that there is a major difference between their connotations in the Soviet 
Union and the non-Communist world. The article also attacks several works on 
economics published by the Academy of Sciences in 1959-60, which employed a 
strictly academic approach and proceeded on the basis of generally-accepted 
principles. The authors’ conclusions indicate their purpose: 

It is therefore important that discussion of any academic problem be conducted 
on the basis of the principles of Marxism-Leninism, on the level of current knowledge 
and with due allowance for the history of the evolution of the problem. 

In other words, the question of principle is simply a matter of interpreting 
generally-accepted terms in a Soviet manner. J 

Another example of this is N. Gauzner’s article’ “Technical Progress and the 
Decay of Capitalism,” in which he sets out to prove that the socialist system 
facilitates technical progress whereas any other system inhibits it. He bases his 
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arguments on Lenin’s statements “that the prices fixed by monopolies adversely 
affect incentive to technical progress. The author states: 

The inhibition of technical progress is intensified during a general crisis in the 
capitalist system, particularly at the present stage. In the postwar years, an arms race 
on a scale unprecedented in peacetime has been accompanied by an unprecedented 
dissipation of resources and human effort for unproductive purposes. 


He cites the case of the United States, where he ascribes the alleged obsolescence 
of industrial plant to monopolistic capitalism, which deliberately obstructs 
technical progress, particularly in the field of automation. 

In the “International Review” section, an article entitled “The Peoples’ 
Struggle for Peace and Freedom and the United Nations” deals with the Fifteenth 
Session of the UN General Assembly, which, on the strength of Khrushchev’s 
speeches, it hails as a major historical event. Nevertheless it contains nothing that 
has not already appeared in the Soviet press, the main object being to present 
West Germany as the focal point of the Cold War. 


* 


Issue No. 16 of Kommunist was published on the eve of the October Revolu- 
tion anniversary and consequently contains much material lauding the Soviet 
regime and hailing the October Revolution as the seed of world revolution. The 
theme of the leading article, “Great October~The Lodestar of Mankind,” is as 
follows: 


The nature of socialism as a social and economic structure is such that it can func- 
tion only as an association of economically and politically free people. It is these ob- 
jective requirements that determine the policy of the Communist Party and the Soviet 
government, which is directed toward the further comprehensive development of 
socialist democracy. 


This theme is developed in greater detail and in more categorical terms by 
A. Arzumanyan in his article “The Great October Revolution—The Beginning of 
a New Era in World History.” He starts by asserting that the era opened by the 
Great October Socialist Revolution has presented the world proletariat with new 
tasks, and then proceeds to elaborate on one of them: 


The specific historical task of the era . . . is to ensure the transition from capita- 
lism to socialism, to build socialist communal ties and strive for the world-wide vic- 
tory and complete triumph of Communism. 

However, the author soon turns from his revolutionary paean to a bitter attack 
on the non-Communist world and assertions about its inevitable doom: 

Imperialism has forever lost the opportunity of directing the course of world 
social development. 

Imperialism, particularly American imperialism, has expended vast effort in its 
attempt to shatter the economy of socialism, or at any rate to check its tempestuous 
development ... 
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Imperialism is in tatters and has been seriously weakened . 


Imperialism is in no state to withstgad socialism in the economic i 
between the two systems. 


Turning to Sovietpolicy the author asserts sthat peaceful coexistence and cold war 
are two entirely different and even contradictory policies. In his view coexistence 
aims at averting war, whereas a cold war must inevitably lead to a hot one. While 
extolling peaceful coexistence as a policy which can lead to disarmament and the 
universal development of economic and trade ties between different countries and 
peoples, he bitterly attacks the non-Communist countries which, he alleges, are 
responsible for international tension. In this respect the article has much in com- 
mon with that by Gauzner in the preceding issue, but while stating that the policy 
of coexistence will lead to the elimination of international tension, Arzumanyan 
is forced to add that “peaceful coexistence is a uriique and specific form of the class 
struggle.” Thus, according to his arguments, coexistence is inconceivable without 
a struggle and this struggle may take various forms. “Freedom does not come of 
its own accord—it is fought for by the people,” he asserts, although he goes on to 
say that in certain cases it is possible to avoid bloody conflicts. Developing this 
theme, he defines the conditions for bloodless conflicts: 

Imperialism has grown weak and can no longer be maintained everywhere by 
bayonets. Where it tries.to use force to regain former colonies the resolute stand of 
the socialist countries and the effect of world public opinion doom these attempts to 
failure. 


B. Pokrovsky, secretary of the Leningrad Oblast Committee, devotes his 
article “Theory and Practice in Party Propaganda” to the theoretical arming of the 
masses, which, needless to say, should have a specific slant. Theory, he claims, is 
as necessary to propaganda as wings are to a bird, and Party propaganda must of 
necessity be reinforced by theory. This requirement becomes intelligible if one 
_ bears in mind the many essentially revisionist deviations perpetrated by the Party 
leadership in recent years. Naturally most rank and file propagandists find it diffi- 
cult and sometimes impossible to provide a theoretical justification for a given 
thesis, and it would seem to be this fact that prompted Pokrovsky’s article, for he 
himself states : 


‘It must be borne in mind that not every propagandist who knows the economics 
and techniques of production possesses theoretical knowledge. 


As regards the practical goals of propaganda, the main object is defined as the 
nurturing of a “Communist attitude towards work.” 


Otto Baumann’s “The Aggressive and Adventurist Nature of the Rebirth of 
German Imperialism” is mainly directed against West Germany, although with 
reference to its close ties with American policy. 


Here the danger arises that, by means of some provocation aimed at furthering 
its revanchist plans, German imperialism will drag the USA and its other partners in 
NATO into a military conflict which will plunge the world into the conflagration of 


a new war.. i 


re \ 
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While describing West Germany as a powder keg, the author also speaks of its 
dependent status: 


The clearest evidence of the subqrdinate position of West Germany remains the 
presence on its territory of the troops of foreign countries, with the USA occupying 
first place as an occupation power. : 


Turning to Adenauer, who has stated that “West Berlin, occupied by Ameri- 
can, British and French troops, will be the most likely site for a conflict,” he draws 
this conclusion: 

... German imperialism’s desire to implement its dastardly intention of unleashing 

a war is being still more cynically pursued. i 

The author goes on to explain why this may happen: A great concentration of 
capital and productive capacity has been built up in West Germany. In addition 
representatives of-the German Junker class, who act as vectors of the war virus, 
are also concentrated there. At the same time, according to the author, due to the 
currency reform of 1948 the general public lost its savings while the large indus- 
trialists were able to realize all their profits of the war and postwar periods. 

‘The second article on an international theme, “The Algerian People in the 
Struggle for National Independence” by the First Secretary of the Algerian Com- 
munist Party, is closely related to Khrushchev’s speech in the UN General As- 
sembly and deals with recent French policy. De Gaulle, the author claims, 


. . . has not the slightest intention of eradicating the colonial system in Algeria. His 
object is the renovation of colonialism in the interests of monopoly capital and in 
some degree to the detriment of agrarian colonialism. 


It is interesting to note that in this article national movements are broken down 
into workers and bourgeoisie and one class of the population set against the other: 


The national bourgeoisie, even in the colonial countries, does not completely 
lose one feature universally characteristic of it—vacillation in the struggle and the 
tendency to compromise. 


e G.Markoy’s “Leo Tolstoy and the Present Age” is included to mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of the great author. Considerable space is devoted 
to the international congress held in Venice in June and July 1960 in memory of 
Tolstoy. Representatives of twenty countries took part and it was organized on 
western initiative. Since the Soviet representatives took part only as guests the 
author attacks the organizers: 

We had occasion to see with our own eyes that bourgeois students of literature 
ate primarily concerned with Tolstoy as a moralist and prophet, as a sociologist, as 
though someone else were the creator of the great artistic works which do not cease 
to astound mankind. 


The concluding section of the issue provides more pre-anniversary material, 
including “The Steady Advance,” a statistical compilation, and a review of the 
statistical yearbook The National Economy of the USSR, in which the achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Union are assiduously emphasized. A. Gaw 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


M. DE SANTERRE, Soviet Concentration 
Camps and their Inmates during the Post-War 
Period. Series Il (Mimeographed Editions), No. 77, 
118 pp. (in Rusaian.) 


M. de Santerre’s short book is an eyewitness 
account by 2 man who has spent twelve years 
confined in the prisons and concentration camps 
of the Soviet Union. The author retails his 
experiences from the time that he was spirited out 
of France in November 1945 until his release from 
the USSR at the end of February 1958. 

He gives a detailed account of the KGB 
personnel, or “bosses,” a3 they were called in the 
camps, and their stick-and-cacrot policy. He also 
deals comprehensively wit: the transfer of 
prisoners from remand prisons to campe, the 
living, working and forbidden zones and the 
concentration camp regime, quoting excerpts from 
official documents, He describes the system 
whereby the inmates were counted and controlled 
and their organization into working brigades, 

The author deals at length with thieves and 
their habits and a glossary of their expressions is 
appended. 


* 


ALEXANDER KISCHKOWSKY, Soviet 
ReHigious Policy and the Russian Orthodox Church. 
Series I (Printed Editions), No. 58, 171 pp. (In 
German.) 

This is a second, enlarged edition of the work 
published by the Institute in 1957. The additional 
material covers Soviet church policy in the inter- 
vening years. The bibliography has also been 
supplemented with titles published since the 
appearance of the first edition. 


* 


BELORUSSIAN REVISW, No. 8, 1960, 
88 pp. (In English.) 

The issue opens with N. Nedasek’s “Natonal 
Self-Determination under the Soviets,” which 
shows how the right of self-determination has 
been used by the Soviets to extend their own 
empire. 

U. Hiybinny’s “The Latest Developments in the 
Struggle for the Independence of Belorussian 
Culture” reveals that the Belorussian language 
and culture have been asse-ting themselves in 
recent years despite Soviet efforts to Russify the 
country. 
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Anthony Adamovich’s “The Official Parnassus 
of Belorussian Literature” reviews the biographical 
directory of Belorussian writers published in 
Minsk in 1959, showing that only those writers 
who were loyal to the Soviet regime and propa- 
gated its ideas were listed in it, 

“The Twentieth Anniversary of the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact and Soviet Westward Expansion,” 
by EL Kostyuk, desctibes the exploitation by the 
Soviet government of the confused world situation 
in 1939 in order to extend its rule over its western 
neighbors. 

A. L Konai’s “Rail Transport in Belorussia” 
traces the history of Belorussian railroads and 
their present condition under the Soviet regime. 

“Polesye and the Problem of the Reclamation of 
the Peat Bogs in Belorussia,” by S. Kabyé, gives 
an account of the efforts made to reclaim and 
utilize the peat bogs in the southern lowlands of 
Belorussia and the inefficiency and blunders of the 
Soviet authorities in this connection. 

In “The Present Condition of the Belorussian 
Forests,” A. Paramonov describes the deterio- 
ration of Belorussian forests due to indiscriminate 
felling in recent years, 

The issue also contains an account of the 
activities of the Institute during the first decade of ` 
its existence, 

* 

ARABIC REVIEW, No. 4, 1960, 144 pp. 
dn Arabic.) 

This issue is almost entirely devoted to accounts 
of the scate of the Moslem religion in the different 
republics of the Soviet Union, the articles being 
written by members of the Institute who are 


natives of the respective countries. The only, ° 


exception is the last of the seven articles, entitled 
“A Fresh Campaign against Islam in the USSR,” 
by N. Feodorovich, which deals with the latest 
developments in the field. 


* 


HARYHORY KOSTIUR, Stalinist Rule in the 
Ukraine, Series I (Printed Editions), No. 47, 1960, 
162 pp. (In English.) 

This study of Stalinist policy in the Ukraine in 
the years 1929—39 is the work of a man who was 
himself an eyewitness to many of the events which 
he retails. As the author states in his preface, it 
was written before the Twentieth Party Congress 
and therefore Khrushchev’s revelations at that 
time provide unintentional corroboration of the 
crimes of Stalin and his henchmen, which are here 


exposed in considerable detail. In a foreword, 
Dr. John S.Reshetar, of the University of 
Washington, suggests three reasons why Kostiuk’s 
work is of importance. First, he carefully analyzes 
the various alleged anti-Soviet Ukrainian ‘con 
spiracies and purge trials which took place 
between 1930 and 1937, a subject which has 
previously received little attention. Second, he 
bases his work on Soviet sources, certain of which 
ate still inaccessible to Soviet readers. Third, he 
recounts the cautionary tale of those Ukrainian 
nationalists who were unwise enough to trust 
Lenin’s promises regarding the Soviet regime’s 
respect of the right of national self-determination. 

The work is also of interest for the light it 
throws on the earlier activities of Khrushchev, 
who, for all his seeming liberalism in recent years, 
was deeply involved in many of the events here 
described. i 


* 


DERGI, No. 21, 1960, 96 pp. Go Turkish.) 

This issue contains the following articles: 
“Problems of Soviet Colonialism,” by G. von 
Stackelberg; “The Social Significance of the 
Reductions in the Soviet Armed Forces,” by 
N. Galay; “Reforms in Soviet Higher Educational 
Institutions,” by R. Karcha; “Lenin’s Moral Code 
in Theory and Practice,” by P. Fedenko; “The 
Problem that Most Preoccupied the Twenty- 
Fourth Congress of the Communist Party of 
Azerbaidzhan,” by S. Tekiner; “Female Labor in 
the Soviet Union,” by F. Gayenko; “The Geo- 
political Importance of Siberia,” by Y. Mironenko. 

The issue also contains book reviews and a 
chronicle of events. 


* 


UKRAINSKY ZBIRNYK, No. 17, 1960, 
132 pp. (In Ukrainian.) 

The issué opens with an anniversary notice 
marking the seventy-fifth birthday of Professor 
N. D. Polonska-Vasylenko and her fifty years’ 
work as a Ukrainian historian. 

Panas Fedenko’s “Hetman Ivan Mazeppa in 
Soviet Historiography” deals with the changing 
interpretation of Mazeppa’s activities over the 


years. Fedenko goes on to make his own appraisal 
of Mazeppa’s career. ` 

In “Ukrainian Foreign Economic Ties,” Yevhen 
Glovinsky gtves figures for Ukrainian trade in the 
years 1909—11 and 1913 and deals with the 
Ukraine’s trade ties with Albania, India, China, 
Poland, the Near East and other countries. He 
describes the contribution made by Ukrainian 
industrial exports to overall Soviet exports and 
concludes with a word on Soviet imperialism. 

Professor N. D. Polonska-Vasylenko, in “A 
New Falsification of History,” tells of the work of 
the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, founded on 
November 14, 1918, and provides evidence that 
it was founded in 1918 and not 1919 as the Soviet 
press claims. 

In “Dovzhenko and Stalin,” Yevhen Deslav 
reviews the work of the famous Soviet Ukrainian 
film director and his deviations from Stalin’s 
directives, with special reference to his films 
“Earth,” “Arsenal” and “Shchors.” 

Kira Arkhimovich’s “The State of Fruit- 
Growing in the Ukraine during and since World 
War II” deals both with individual species and 
their geographical distribution. 

“The Liquidation of the Greek Catholic Church 
in the USSR,” by N. Teodorovich, concerns itself 
with the Commmnist occupation. of Galicia and 
Volhynia in 1939, the Soviet occupation and the 
destruction of the Greek Catholic Church in those 
areas in 1943, and the destruction of the church 
in the Transcarpathian Ukraine in 1944. The 
article concludes with a survey of the state of this 
church in those areas belonging to Poland. 

D. Solovey’s “The 1946—47 Famine in the 
Ukraine” gives an account of the position in the 
Ukraine on the eve of the famine, and then moves 
on to the actual events, the measures taken by the 
Soviet government and their consequences. 

In his “Statistical Analysis of Comparative 
Consumer Goods Prices in the Ukraine and the 
USA,” V. Holubnychy compares and analyzes 
prices of a range of goods. 

The issue also inclndes P. Fedenko’s review of 
Jurij Borys’s book The Russian Commimist Party 
and the Sovistization of Ukraine and an editorial note 
on the tenth anniversary of the Institute. 


\ 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Sosist Press and Radio) 
November 1960 


1 Report on Congress of Moldavian Teachers 
in Kishenev. 

Report on Greek-Soviet Friendship Days 
being held in Athens, October 29 to November 
13. 

Announcement of awards to Moldavian 
teachers and education workers. 

Visits of Cuban economic mission head 
Guevara to Mikoyan and Novikov reported. 

British Ambassador’s presentation of cre- 
dentials reported, 

Second group of Cuban journalists arrives 
in Moscow. 

Return of Party delegation from Mongolian 
People’s Republic. 

Trade talks in Moscow between Cuban and 
Soviet delegations. 

2 Message of congratulations to North Kazakh- 
stan Oblast Party Committee on agricultural 
successes published. 

Announcement of signature of draft agree- 
ment canceling repayment by North Korean 
government of 760 million rubles of credits. 

Capture of alleged American spies Slavnov 
and Platovaky reported. 

First reports of arrival of foreign delegations 
for celebrations of forty-third anniversary of 
October Revolution. 


3 Message of congratulations to Ulyanovsk 
Oblast Party Committee on agricultural 
successes published, 

First Deputy Premier Kosygin receives 
Dutch Ambassador. 

Exchange of telegrams with Turkish 
Premier on thirty-seventh anniversary of 
Turkish Republic published. 

4 American banker R. Dowling received by 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
RSFSR Polyansky and Soviet Minister of 
Culture Furtseva. 

Message of congratulations to construction 
workers on opening of Kremenchug Hydro- 
electric Station published. 

Exchange of telegrams on birthday of Shah 
of Iran published. 

5 Message of congratulations on fortieth anni- 
versary of Udmurt ASSR published. 
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Exchange of messages of congratulatione 
on agricultural successes in RSFSR publishec 

Khrushchev receives Canadian Ambassador 
prior to the latter’s departure from the USSR. 

Polish naval squadron arrives in Leningrac 
on visit. 


Brezhnev receives Canadian Ambassador. 


6 Exchange of messages of congratulations ot 
agricultural successes in Belorussian SSF 
published. - 

Khrushchev and Brezhnev receive Chinese 
delegation headed by Lim Shao-chi. 
Opening of Kiev subway. 


7 First Deputy Premier Mikoyan receives R- 
Dowling. 


Government reception in celebration o? 
Occober Revolution anniversary. 

Messages of congratulations from foreigr 
covatries on forty-third anniversary of Oc- 
tober Revolution published. 

Soviet Defense Minister’s anniversary decree 
published. 

Kozlov’s speech of November 6 to Moscow 
City Soviet published. 


10 Announcement of meéting of the Supreme 
Soviet on December 20. 

Announcement that elections of eat anc 
city ralon people’s courts in the RSFSR wil. 
taks place on December 18. 

Khrushchev’s telegrem of congratulations 
to American president-elect Kennedy published. 

Foreign ministers o7 USSR and Albanie 
exchange messages of congratulations or 
fifteenth anniversary of establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the two countries 

Gromyko sends letter to Nigerian Premie~ 
suggesting the establishment of a Sovie- 
embassy in Lagos. 

Khrushchev’s telegram to President Sukarnc 
on Indonesian Hero’s Day published, 


11 Composition of Soviet delegations to Eleventt 
Session of the General Conference of UNESCC 
announced. 

Kozlov receives Caban youth delegation. 


Soviet note to British government regarding 
extradition of alleged war criminal now 
living in England published. 

Death of Estonian writer Hans Lebereht. 

Albanian Ambassador holds reception to’ 
celebrate fifteenth anniversary of establishment 
of diplomatic relations with USSR. 


12 Soviet note to Norwegian government re- 
garding construction of air bases in Spitzbergen 
Islands published in Foreign Ministry state- 


ment, 

Kennedy’s reply to Khrushchev’s telegram 
of congratulations published. 

-Ten-day festival of Ukrainian literature and 
art opens in Moscow. 

Secretary General of the English Society for 
Cultural Relations with the USSR leaves 
Moscow for home. ` 

Delegations of Soviet scientists and agri- 
cultural specialists arrives in Warsaw. 

Plenary session of Central Committee of 
Tadzhik Communist Party in Stalinabad. 

Meeting of Sverdlovsk Oblast Party action 
group in Sverdlovsk. 

Awards to Azerbaidzhani teachers and edu- 
cation workers announced. 


13 Khrushchev’s message to student seminar 
for the peaceful solution of the German 
question in Berlin published. 

14 Karakum Canal brought into-operation. 

Announcement that President Kekkonen of 
Finland will-make state visit to the USSR on 
November 20. 


15 Announcement of change in the gold content 
of the ruble and new foreign exchange rate. 
Message of congratulations on opening of 
Barnaul synthetic fiber factory. 
Belgian Ambassador holds reception. 
Khrushchev receives Indian Ambassador. 
Fortieth anniversary of conclusion of Civil 
War. j 


16 Khrushchev’s greetings to Eleventh Session 
of General Conference of UNESCO in Paris 
published. 

Exchange of telegrams with King of Saudi 
Arabia on anniversary of his accession pub- 


Institute of Medical Specialists opens in 


Bolshoi Ballet group leaves Moscow to 
tour Denmark. 


17 Announcement of agreement for supply of 
Soviet jet planes to Morocco. 
Czechoslovak economic delegation arrives 
“in Moscow. 
Sudanese Ambassador holds reception on 
Sudanese Revolution Day. 
' Ceremonial opening in Moscow of Uni- 
_ versity of the Friendship of Peoples. 
Announcement of award of diploma to 
N. L Kabanov for his, discovery of the 
“K ab anov effect.” 
Finnish Minister of Trade and Industry 
returns home from Moscow. 


18 Announcement of forthcoming visit of King 

of Cambodia. 

Khrushchev’s speech at opening of Uni- 
versity of the Friendship of Peoples published. 

Message of congratulations to Khorezm 
Oblast Party Committee on agricultural 
successes. 

Moroccan Ambassador holds reception. 

Fourteenth session of the Soviet-Rumanian 
Commission for Scientific and Technical 
Cooperation ends in Bucharest. 


19 Exchange of telegrams on seventh anniversary 

of Cambodian independence published. 

Deputy Premier Zasyadko receives head of 
Czechoslovak economic delegation. 

Gathering in honor of Leo Tolstoy in 
Bolshoi Theater. 

Kosygin receives Rumanian Ambassador. 

Czechoslovak Party and government dele- 
gation leaves Moscow for home. 

Fortieth anniversary of formation of Mari 


20 Chilean parliamentary delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 
21 Finnish President Kekkonen arrives in Moscow. 
Burmese cultural delegation calls on Furts- 
eva. 
Mikoyan receives delegation of Cuban revo- 
' lutionary organizations. 
Kosygin receives Czechoslovak Deputy 
Premier Simmnek. 
Plenary session of Lipetsk Oblast Party 
Committee. 
Khrushchev receives Ho Chi Minh, 
Kekkonen calls on Khrushchev and Brezh- 


nev. 
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Moroccan good-will mission calls on 25 Enver Hoxha and Mehmet Shehu leave 


Khrushchev and Brezhnev. 

Soviet State Bank meeting in Moscow. 

Trade talks between Vietnamese and Soviet 
delegations open in Moscow. 

Mexican Chargé d’Affaires holds reception 
on fiftieth anniversary of Mexican Revolution. 

22 American assistant air attaché Macdonald 

ordered to leave country within 48 hours. 

Khrushchev’s speech of November 21 at 
dinner in honor of Kekkonen published. 

Conference on the use of ultra sound in 
industry opens in Moscow. i 

Peruvian singer Yma Sumak opens tour 
in Moscow. , 

Mukhitdinov receives delegation of Cuban 
journalists. 

Novikov receives Simunck. 

Delegation of Cuban revolutionary organiza- 
tions leaves Moscow for home. 

Delegation of Soviet railroad workers 
arrives in Washington. 

Furtseva receives British Ambassador. 

Coal industry conference opens in Stalino 
(Donets Basin). 

Khrushchey receives UAR Ambassador. 

Finno-Soviet talks in Moscow. 

23 Khrushchev’s answer to Prasda questions on 

disarmament published. 

Announcement of forthcoming visit of 
King of Libya. 

Finland-USSR Society delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Soviet UN delegation holds press conference 
on Congo situation, 

Session of World Peace Council opens in 
Bucharest. 


24 Khrushchev’s speech at luncheon given by 
Kekkonen in Finnish embassy on November 
23 published. 
Turbo-prop airliner Il-18 begins regular 
flights on Moscow-Krasnoyarsk route. — 
Algerian national ensemble arrives in USSR, 
Zasyadko receives Simunek. 
Group of Polish economics experts arrives 
in Moscow. 


Presidium of the Supreme Soviet holds . . 


reception in honor of Kekkonen. 

Plenary session of Buryat Oblast Party 
Committee in Ulan-Ude. 

Moroccan good-will mission leaves Moscow 
for Helsinki. 

Finno-Soviet talks end in Moscow and 
Kekkonen leaves for home. g 
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Moscow to return to Albania. 

Mikoyan receives Tunisian Ambassador. 

Khrushchev receives A. Escalante, Secretary 
of the National Committee of the People’s 
Socialist Party of Cuba. 

Moroccan military delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Cuban cultural delegaticn leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Finno-Soviet communiqué on Kekkonen’s 
visit to Moscow published. 

Meeting in Moscow to discuss new currency 
reform reported. ` 


are taking place in Moscow between the USSR 


and East Germany. 
Novikov receives Tunisian Ambassador. 


26 Brezhnev receives Chilean parliamentary dele- 


gation. 

Khrushchev receives Gomulka, 

Khrushchev receives members of the 
Moroccan military delegation. 

Plenary session af Voronezh Oblast Party 
Committee. 

Plenary session of Stalingrad Oblast Party 
Committee. 

Fortseva receives Eungarlan Minister of 
Education and Culture. 


27 Session of the Supreme Soviet of the Latvian 


SSR ends in Riga. 
Announcement of forthcoming visit of 
UAR Vice-President Abdul Hakim Amer. 


28 Nerodom Sihanuk, King of Cambodia, arrives 


in Moscow. 

Norodom Sihanuk pays call on Brezhnew 
and Khrushchev. 

Ratification of trade and navigation pact 
with North Korea sizned in Moscow on 
June 22. 

Chilean parliamentary delegation leaves 
Moscow for Prague. 

Zasyadko receives Tunisian Ambassador. 

Gromyko sends telegram of congratulations 
to Albanian Foreign Minister on sixteenth 
anniversary of proclemation of Albanian 


29 Ncrodom Sihanuk holds reception in honor of 


Brezhnev and Khrushchev. 
Soviet-Cambodian talks begin in Moscow. 
Khrushchev receives Secretary General of 
Brazilian Communist Party. 


Plenary session of Vologda Oblast Party 
Committee. 

Yugoslav Ambassador holds reception on 
Yugoslav Republic Day. . 

Albanian Ambassador holds reception on 
sixteenth anniversary of Albanian Republic. 

Zasyadko receives Bulgarian Deputy Premier 
Todorov. 


Meeting of the Secretariat of the Board of 
the Union of Soviet Journalists in Moscow. 


Exchange of telegrams with General Abbud 
on second anniversary of Sudanese Revolution 


Day published. 


Khrushchev’s message of greetings to 
Mauretanian Prime Minister on Mauretania’s 


.first steps toward independence. 
“30 Khrushchev’s speech at luncheon in honor of 


Norodom Sihanuk on Novetnber 29 published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Brezhnev 
and Lebanese President Chehab on Lebanese 
Independence Day published. 





bass and Appointments 


13 P. K. Eroshin appointed ambassador to Cyprus. 


21 K. P. Zhukov replaced by S. T. Puzikov as 
first secretary of the Lipetsk Oblast Party 
Committee. 

24 D. Ts. Tsyrempilon released from his duties 
as chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Buryat ASSR and replaced by 
A. U. Khakhalov. 

A. U. Modogoev appointed chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Buryat ASSR in 
place of V. P. Filippov. 

A. U. Khakhalov replaced by V. P. Filippov 
as first secretary of the Buryat Oblast Party 
Committee. 

V. I. Ivanov released from his duties as 
ambassador to Albania. 

I. V. Shikin appointed ambassador to 


25 G. I. Fomin aped ambassador to _ the 


Somali Republic. 


26 A.M. Shkolnikov replaced by S.D. Khitrov 


as first secretary of the Voronezh Oblast Party 
Committee. 

I. K. Zhegalin replaced by A. M. Shkolni- 
kov as first secretary of the Stalingrad Oblast 
Party Committee. 


27 A. A. Epishev released from his duties as 
_ ambassador to Rumania. 


I. K. Zhegalin appointed ambassador to 
Rumania, 

L K. Zamchevsky released from his duties 
as ambassador to Yugoslavia. 


29 I. S. Latunov replaced by V. S. Milov as 


first secretary of the Vologda Oblast Party 


Committee. 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Complete List of Institute Publications 


L PERIODICALS 


VESTNIK (In Russian): 

Nos. 1 to 7, 1951 to 1953; 

Nos. 1 to 6, 1954; 

Nos. 1 to 4, 1955; 

Nos. 1 to 4, 1956; 

Nos. 1 to 4, 1957; 

Nos. 1 to 3, 1958; 

Nos. 1 to 4, 1959; 

Nos. 1 to 3, 1960. \ 

No longer available: Nos. 1, 2, 5, 1953; 

Noa. 4, 5, 6, 1954; 1955; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 1956; No. 1, 
1957; No. 3, 1958. 


BULLETIN (Monthly, In English): 
March to December, 1954; 
January to December, 1955; 
January to December, 1956; 
January to December, 1957; 
January to December, 1958; 
Jannary to December, 1959; 
January to December, 1960. 

No longer available: Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1954; 1955; 1956; 1957; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 1958; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 1959; No. 
7, 1960. 


DERGI (In Turkish): 

Nos. 1 to 3, 1955; 

Nos. 4 to 7, 1956; 

Nos. 8 to 11, 1957; 

Nos. 12 to 14, 1958; 

Nos. 15 to 18, 1959; 

Nos, 19 to 22, 1960. 

No longer available: Nos. 1, 2, 1955; Nos. 

4, 6, 7, 1956; 1957; Nos. 12, 14, 1958; Nos. 15, 
16, 18, 1959; No. 20, 1960. 


UKRAINSKY ZBIRNYK (In Ukrainian): 

No. 1, 1954; 

Nos. 2 to 4, 1955; 

Nos. 5 to 7, 1956; 

Nos. 8 to 10, 1957; 

Nos. 11 to 14, 1958; 

Nos. 15 and 16, 1959; 

No. 17, 1960. 

No longer available: No. 4, 1955; 1956; 

Nos. 8, 9, 1957; No. 15, 1959. 
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UKRAINIAN REVIEW (In English): 
No. 1, 1955; 
Nos. 2 and 3, 1956; 
Nos. 4 and 5, 1957; 
No. 6, 1958; 
No. 7, 1959; 
No. 8, 1960. 


No longer available: 1955; Nos. 2,3, 195w; 


No. 5, 1957; No. 6, 1958. 


BELARUSKI ZBORNIK (In Belorussian): 
Nos. 1 and 2, 1955; 
Nos. 3 to 5, 1956; 
Nos. 6 to 8, 1957; 
No. 9, 1958; 
Nos. 10 and 11, 1959; 
No. 12, 1960. 


No longer available: 1955; Nos. 3, 5, 1958; 


Nos. 6, 8, 1957; No. 9, 1958; No. 11, 1959. 


BELORUSSIAN REVIEW (In English 
No. 1, 1955; 
Nos. 2 and 3, 1956; 
Nos. 4 and 5, 1957; 
No. 6, 1958; 
Na. 7, 1959; 
No. 8, 1960. 
No longer available: 1956; 1957;Nc. 6, 1953 
3 
CAUCASIAN REVIEW (In English): 
No. 1, 1955; 
Nos. 2 and 3, 1956; 
Nos, 4 and 5, 1957; 
Nc. 6 and 7, 1958; 
Na, 8, 1959; 
Na. 9, 1960. 
No longer available: 1955; 1955; 1957 
No, 6, 1958. 


SOWJETSTUDIEN (In German): 
Na. 1, 1956; 
Nas. 2 to 4, 1957; 
Nos. 5 and 6, 1958; 
Nes. 7 and 8, 1959; 
Ne. 9, 1960. 


No longer available: 1956; 1957;No. 5, 1953. 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION ° 
(In English): 
No. 1, 1957; 
No. 2, 1958; € 
No. 3, 1959; 
Nos. 4 and 5, 1960. 
No longer available: 1957; 1958; 1959. 


ARABIC REVIEW (la Arabic): > 
No. 1, 1958; 
Nos, 2 and 3, 1959; 
No. 4, 1960. 
No longer available: 1958. 


THE EAST TURKIC REVIEW (in English): 


No. 1, 1958; 
No. 2, 1959; 
Nos. 3 and 4, 1960. 


No longer available: 1958; 1959. 


PROBLÈMES SOVIÉTIQUES (In French): 


No. 1, 1958; 
No. 2, 1959; 
No. 3, 1960. 


No longer available: 1958; 1959. 


IL CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Materialy konferentsii naucbnykb raboinikoyv (emi- 
grantor), sostoyavsheisya 9 Mynnkbene 11-14 yanvarya 
1951 g. (Proceedings of the First Institute Con- 
ference in Munich on January 11-14, 1951), 
5 Volumes. (No longer available.) 


Materialy konferentsii Instituta, sostoyavsbeisya y» 
' Nyu Iorks 20-22 marta 1953 g (Proceedings of the 
Second Institute Conference in New York on 
March 20-22, 1953), 228 pp. 


Ths Results of the Nineteenth Congress of the Com- 
mnisi Party of the USSR and the Death of Stalin 
(Proceedings of the Second Institute Conference 
in New York on March 20—22, 1953), 140 pp. 
(No longer available.) 


SSSR segodnya i zavira. Trudy konferentsii Instituta, 
sostoyassheisya 15-17 avgusta 1953 g. v Myunkbene 
(Ths USSR Today and Tomorrow. Proceedings 
of the Third Institute Conference in Munich on 
RXugust 15-17, 1953), 214 pp. 


The USSR Today and Toxsorrow (Proceedings of 
the Third Institute Conference in Munich on 
August 15—17, 1953), 208 pp. (No longer avail- 
able.) 

Academic Freedom Under the Soviet Regime (Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference in New York on 
April 3—4, 1954), 120 pp. (No longer available.) 


IV konferentsiya Instituta (Txtising bliz Mynn- 
khena, 5-7 iyulpa 1954 g.). Doklady i diskussi 
(Proceedings of the Fourth Institute Conference in 
Munich-Tutzing on July 5-7, 1954: The Present 
Situation and Future Prospects in the Political, 
Economic and Nationality Questions in the USSR), 
2 Volumes. 


V konferentsiya Instituta (Myxnkben, 25-27 aprelya 
1955 g.). Doklady i diskussii (Proceedings of the 
Fifth Institute Conference in Munich on April 
25-27, 1955: The Soviet Government’s Policy of 
a “Sharp Increase,” its Results and the Reasons for 
its Abandonment), 304 pp. 


VI konferentsiya Instituta (Mynnkben, 28-30 
iyula 1955 g.). Zadachi i metody izucheniya SSSR. 
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